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Mutong duandi [The herdboy’s flute]. By He Lüting. In He Liiting ganggingu ji, 1. 
Ken chunni [Digging the spring mud]. By He Liiting. (Hong Kong: Xingyun yuepu 
tengyin fuwu she, n.d.). Also included in He Liiting hechang gequ ji, 24-25. 
Wanhui [Party]. By He Liiting. From the score He Liiting, Wanhui and Senji 
Dema, 3. 

Yu guang qu [Fishermen’s song]. By Ren Guang. In Zhongyang yinyue xueyuan 
shengyuexi, Shengyue quxuan, 52. 
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14. Zhuixun [Pursuit]. By Liu Xue’an. In Lao Muxian, ed. Yifeng geji. 

15. Songhua jiang shang [On the banks of the Songhua River]. By Zhang Hanhui. 
(Hong Kong: Xingyun yuepu tengyin fuwu she, n.d.) 

16. Shanzhong [In the mountains]. By Chen Tianhe. In Lin Sheng-shih, Minge xuanji, 11. 

17. Sixiang qu [Longing for home]. By Xia Zhigqiu. In Lin Sheng-shih, Minge xuanji, 55. 
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19. Manjianghong [To the tune of Manjianghong]. By Lin Sheng-shih. In Lin Sheng- 
shih zuopin quanji: Geyue pian, 1-3. 

20. Nanniwan [Nanni bay]. By Ma Ke. In Zhongguo gequ xuanji, 73. 
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1. “Meili de zuguo” [Our beautiful motherland], the first movement of Zuguo 
dahechang [Motherland cantata]. By Ma Sicong. In Ma Sicong, Zuguo dahechang, 1-2. 

2. “Dongtian shi ge canku de baojun” [Winter is a cruel tyrant], the first movement 
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3. Gechang zuguo [Singing in praise of the motherland]. By Wang Xin. In Zhongguo 
yinyuejia xiehui, Gechang zuguo, 1. 

4. Quan shijie renmin xin yitiao [The hearts of the peoples of the world are one]. By 
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5. Gechang Erlang shan [Sing of Erlang Mountain]. By Shi Yuemeng. In Zhongguo 
yinyuejia xiehui, Gechang zuguo, 155. 
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ji, 77. 
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Granny Li’s aria “Xue ni die xinhongdanzhuang zhi ru gang” [Learn from your 
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Translator’s Note 


I was honoured to be asked to produce a translation of Professor Liu’s A Crit- 
ical History of New Music in China. At a time when studies of ethnomusi- 
cology have become much more widespread in mainstream university music 
departments, and are increasingly significant in the wider world of musicians 
and composers, it is important that authoritative texts on music in non- 
Western contexts are made available in English. Yet translating such an erudite 
and wide-ranging work was a task I undertook with some trepidation. 
However, with the help of Professor Liu himself, who gave unstintingly of his 
time, and the generous assistance of my Chinese and Japanese colleagues in 
the Department of East Asian Studies at the University of Durham, I have 
been able to complete an English version that I hope does justice to the 
original. 

As in most modern Western texts concerned with China, the pinyin 
system of romanisation has been used for Chinese names, with the exception 
of those used in Taiwan and Hong Kong for which alternative forms of 
romanisation has been used with pinyin in brackets where necessary: for 
example, “Hsu Tsang-houei (Xu Changhui).” 


Caroline Mason 
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Prologue 


In the autumn of 1980, when the editor-in-chief of Mingpao Monthly, Mr. 
Tung Chiao, was commissioning articles for a special supplement to mark the 
fourth anniversary of Mao Zedong's death, he persuaded me to write a piece 
on music. The title of the article was originally “Ba shi nian lai de xinyinyue 
fazhan” [Developments in New Music over the last eighty years], but Mr. Tung 
changed it to “Mao Zedong shidai de xinyinyue yundong” [The New Music 
movement in the time of Mao Zedong], so that it fitted the main thrust of the 
supplement better, and it appeared in the December 1980 issue (no. 180) of 
the periodical.’ Having written the piece, I realised that there was much more 
to say about the subject: the article was no doubt the right length for the 
Mingpao Monthly, but twenty thousand characters could do little more than 
provide a sketch of all the circumstances and details surrounding the eighty 
years covered. Moreover, I had collected far more material in the process of 
writing the article than I could use, and it struck me that I could build on the 
basis of the article and continue research in this field. I approached Professor 
Leung Chi-keung, at that time chairman of the Contemporary China 
Programme at the Centre of Asian Studies, University of Hong Kong, to 
enquire whether I might conduct this research at the Centre, and gained a very 
positive response. Over the past decades since becoming a Fellow of the Centre 
of Asian Studies in February 1981, I have been responsible for the planning 
and organisation of fourteen seminars from 1981 to 2006 either on or related 
to New Music and numerous volumes of proceedings have resulted from the 
seminars. 

In late 1995, I embarked on revising and rearranging my papers from 
these seminars and also articles published in other academic journals. I also 
wrote Chapter 7, “New Wave music,” and Chapter 10, “Conclusion,” and, in 
the summer of 1996 when this work was completed, it was given the title 
Zhongguo xinyinyue shilun [A critical history of New Music in China] (here- 
after Critical History). In July 2006, the English translation by Ms. Caroline 
Mason was completed. In view of the fact that there is an interval of ten years 
between the completion of the Chinese edition in 1996 and the completion of 
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the English translation in 2006, I considered that there was a need to bring the 
content of the Critical History up to 2006 by merging the original Chapters 9 
and 10 into Chapter 9 and writing a new Chapter 10 entitled “New Develop- 
ment (1996—2006).” Thus the Critical History consists of ten chapters: the first 
is an “Introduction” which lays out the scope and theoretical foundations of 
New Music; Chapters 2-7 detail the developments in New Music which 
occurred in the hundred years from 1885-1996, and cover the westernisation 
of military music, schoolsong, the vocal music of the May Fourth period, the 
patriotic song movement of the War of Resistance against Japan, New Music 
education and composition at the time of the civil war between the National- 
ists and the Communists and in “the seventeen years following the founding 
of the PRC,” the model operas and music of the Cultural Revolution, and the 
New Wave music of the late 1970s and early 1980s; Chapter 8 covers post 1949 
New Music in Taiwan, Hong Kong and Macao; Chapter 9, “Review and Reflec- 
tion,” gives an overview of the century of New Music, with the section “The 
Sinicisation and Modernisation of New Music” proposing eight major topics 
for the attention of historians, composers and performers of New Music; and 
Chapter 10 surveys the development of New Music as well as research on New 
Music in China, Taiwan and Hong Kong from 1996 to 2006. 

There are three appendices which follow right after the Notes: Appendix I, 
Texts of lyrics with English translations other than those included in the 
musical examples; Appendix II, Major works composed between 1956 to 1966; 
and Appendix III, Further readings on New Music in Taiwan, Hong Kong and 
Macao. Following the appendices are the References list, Glossary, two Charts, 
one on the Development of New Music in China 1885-2006 and the other one 
on the important New Music Educators and Composers, and Index. The 
References list gives the bibliographic information of the references cited in 
the foregoing chapters and the endnotes. The Glossary lists (i) terms related to 
Peking opera; (ii) names of instruments of the Chinese orchestra and (iii) 
names of periodicals and journals. Important historical events and the names 
of the composers referred to in the chapters of this present book are listed in 
the Charts. The point of using the form of a Chart is to give the reader an 
overall outline of the development of New Music and all these composers. The 
Index is intended to assist readers in their perusal of this book. 

Having briefly described how the Critical History evolved and provided 
an overview of its contents, we shall now turn to some of the reasons for 
writing the book in order to explain to the reader what motivated its 
publication. 

China in the twentieth century underwent a period of upheaval so violent 
that neither literature nor the arts could avoid being swept up in it and it 
was impossible for them to remain detached. Schoolsong, a product of the 
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abandonment of the imperial examination system and the establishment of 
modern schools, may be described as the first of the new musical genres to 
emerge in the early years of the century as a response to the needs of the time; 
the patriotic hymns of the War of Resistance and the revolutionary mass songs 
which followed were in fact simply politicised versions of schoolsong. Around 
the time when Mao Zedong’s Talks at the Yan'an Forum on Literature and Art 
was published in the early 1940s, literature and the arts, music included, in the 
Communist-controlled areas became political tools. Almost all the music 
composed in the next forty or fifty years, with only a very few exceptions, was 
written for the purpose of propagating and glorifying Party policy or the 
wisdom of its leaders. Prior to the 1970s, while the denizens of one side of the 
Taiwan Strait were condemning the music of Huang Zi and Jiang Wenye, those 
on the other side of the Strait were denouncing Xian Xinghai and Nie Er as 
traitors and heretics, and an embargo was placed on them and on the works of 
all musicians who associated with them or who had close links with Chinese 
communism. The inevitable result of such a situation, of course, was that 
histories of New Music in the twentieth century from both Mainland China 
and Taiwan were extremely restricted and one-sided. In the free but undemo- 
cratic colony of Hong Kong, however, where attitudes towards academic 
research were relatively objective and neutral, there was much more accep- 
tance of conflicting opinions and things could be expressed which no music 
historian in Mainland China or Taiwan would dare to say. The situation in 
Taiwan has now altered somewhat, but on the Mainland restrictions are still in 
place. This is the first of the reasons behind the writing of the Critical History. 

It was inevitable that the ideas and thought processes of the new genera- 
tion of Mainland musicologists, virtually all of whom grew up after 1949 and 
were therefore exposed to intense Party influence and Marxist-Leninist and 
Maoist thinking on literature and art, would be biased and limited and that 
the capacity for independent thought would not be fostered. The lack of 
foreign language skills, so vital for research into topics connected with Western 
music, can also restrict one’s horizons, restricting one’s thought processes and 
directly affecting the results of one’s research. This is something to which 
musicologists on the Mainland need to pay more attention. 

New Music is actually music composed by Chinese musicians using Euro- 
pean compositional techniques and musical idioms. The essential facts about 
European music or, to be more accurate, the music of central, western, eastern 
and southern Europe, are that it was based on Christian traditions, but was 
also influenced by the post Renaissance spirit of humanism, and developed 
from the music of the Baroque period and the classical school to that of the 
Romantics of the nineteenth century and the Modernists of the twentieth. 
Since the religious and humanist spirit was, of course, precisely what 
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communism and socialism opposed, the study of Europeanised Chinese music 
cannot but involve conflicts of principle that are hard to resolve. This is the 
second reason behind the writing of the Critical History. 

Ever since the establishment of Xiao Youmei’s Institute of Music at Peking 
University in the early 1920s through to the central and provincial-level 
conservatories on the Chinese Mainland, the departments of music at 
National Taiwan Normal University and the National Institute of Arts (now 
the National University of Arts), the university music departments and the 
schools of music at the performing arts colleges in Hong Kong in the 1990s, it 
has been the talented students fostered and trained in New Music in these 
institutions, or those who returned from studying in the United States, Europe 
or Japan, have held leading positions in the music world on the Mainland, in 
Taiwan and in Hong Kong. Although they profess to pay attention to China’s 
traditional musical culture and its long history, they have little real interest in 
or understanding of it, and what they have been promoting all these years is 
the philosophy, educational system and technical training associated with 
European music. Likewise, those involved in traditional Chinese music have 
shown little interest in European music, and even worse is the absolute indif- 
ference displayed by most of them to any musical culture but their own. As a 
result, it has been all but impossible to reconcile the two camps, let alone for 
them to learn anything from each other. This is the third reason for writing 
the Critical History. 

To put it briefly, the motive for writing this Critical History is that, at a 
time when ideas such as “Rely on politics and forget about music” and “Respect 
Europe and belittle China” are confronting each other, I hope to give a rela- 
tively comprehensive and objective account of the evolution of New Music, in 
which the focus is on music and on Chinese culture. Admittedly it is, as 
Professor Niu Longfei puts it, “One man’s view”—but one man’s view is just 
what China needs: put together a number of such views and it would enable 
academic discussion to proliferate and allow more comprehensive and objec- 
tive discussion of the history of music.’ The debate that impressed me most 
deeply took place at the fourth of the seminars on the History of New Music 
in China, in September 1990, and occurred during discussion of my paper 
“Review and Reflection: The Development of New Music in China, 1885- 
1985.”* Due to the fact that my perspective on the history of New Music to 
some extent denies that it occupies a dominant position in Chinese musical 
culture, and that this therefore constitutes a threat to the “orthodox school” 
and their idea that New Music should be the mainstream of Chinese music (a 
concept established in the twentieth century by some historians and 
composers of New Music), there was an explosion of anger, during which I 
was accused of holding views on New Music that were “further to the left than 
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the leftists?” I felt that the critics, like blind men feeling an elephant, were only 


grasping some individual parts of an elephant, but were unable to see the 
whole picture of the elephant; whereas I myself had not yet thoroughly clari- 
fied to the critics my idea of a complete picture. One of the main reasons for 
me to write this book, therefore, was that I could use it as a means to explain 
my arguments. To me, to discuss the westernised New Music of China in the 
twentieth century, while one needs a certain familiarity with the Renaissance 
in Europe during the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, the spirit of humanism 
and the evolution of central, western and southern European music, it is also 
necessary to site New Music within the context of China’s long tradition and, 
even more importantly, within the whole of China’s extensive culture. If one 
views New Music from the European angle alone, one can very easily become 
like the blind men feeling an elephant and, mistaking the part for the whole, 
reach the misjudged conclusion that New Music is the mainstream of Chinese 
music. 

Before ending this Prologue, I wish to thank the following people, without 
whose encouragement and support the first Chinese edition of Critical History 
could never have been published in Taiwan in 1998. Acknowledgment is due 
first of all to Professor Edward K. Y. Chen (Chen Kunyao), formerly Director 
of the Centre of Asian Studies at the University of Hong Kong. I would like to 
express my sincere gratitude to Professor Chen for his constant support over 
the past fourteen years of research, seminars and publications, and for his 
establishment of the Chinese Music Workshop; thanks must also go to the 
Director of the Centre, Professor Wong Siu-lun, who is retiring this summer, 
for his continuing support, and to those scholars and specialists who sent in 
written suggestions: Professor Barbara Mittler of the University of Heidelberg, 
Dr. Laurence Picken of Jesus College, University of Cambridge and Professor 
Mark Elvin of St Antony’s College, University of Oxford, Professor Liang 
Mingyue of the University of Maryland, Professor Shen Qia of the Research 
Institute of Music of the Beijing Chinese Music Conservatory, Professor Niu 
Longfei of the University of Lanzhou, Professor Lin Wenyue of National 
Taiwan University, Dr. Yip Ming-mei (Ye Mingmei) of the Hong Kong Baptist 
University and others. Miss Jiang Xiaoyun of the Central Conservatory of 
Music in Beijing examined material for the Critical History; and I am grateful 
to her for her assistance. 

I would also like to thank Mr. Yang Zhongheng, Chairman of the Board 
and editor-in-chief of Taiwan’s All Music Publishing Company Limited, 
Yinyue shidai, for taking on publication of the Chinese edition of Critical 
History and Mr. Xu Zhaoyu, executive editor of the All Music magazine and 
editor responsible for the Critical History, for his professional handling of the 
processes of redaction and publication. 
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From late 2003 to mid 2006, with the assistance of Professor Han 
Zhong’en, Head of the Department of Musicology at the Shanghai Conserva- 
tory of Music and his master’s degree student, Miss Hou Yan, I revised the first 
Chinese edition of the Critical History. The revision work covered the 
linguistic aspects of the text as well the sources of the references. During the 
same period of time, Ms. Caroline Mason, a British sinologist, translated the 
whole book into English. The revision and translation has meant a huge 
amount of work and I wish to extend my gratitude to Professor Han, Miss 
Hou, and Ms. Mason for their important commitment. Following two sinolo- 
gists’ valuable and insightful comments on the content and organisation of 
the English version of the Critical History, I gave it a round of thorough 
amendments, including writing a new chapter (Chapter 10). I wish to thank 
Dr. Li Yongyan of the University of Hong Kong for assisting me in restruc- 
turing the English text and inspiring me with plentiful intellectual input to 
further improve the quality of the Critical History. My grateful thanks are also 
extended to the Sino-British Fellowship Trust for its travelling grants and the 
Ming Yuan Foundation for its translation grants. Finally, I would like to 
express my deep appreciation for the sustaining generous support of both the 
former and the present Directors of the Chinese University Press, Dr. Steven 
Luk and Ms. Gan Qi during the long gestation of this volume; and Ms. Gan 
has made its publication possible. 

With the publication of this book, my research project on the history of 
New Music in China, which has absorbed much of my intellectual energy in 
the past twenty-five years or so, will be concluded, and I will be relieved of a 
heavy load. It is to be hoped that this modest work with its personal approach 
will prove a stimulus to many other and wiser accounts, thereby invigorating 
the study of music history. If it does, my wishes will have been fulfilled. 


Liu Ching-chih 

Hong Kong Institute for Humanities and Social Sciences 
(Incorporating the Centre of Asian Studies) 

The University of Hong Kong 


July 2010 


1 Introduction 


New Music in China and Its Theoretical Foundations 


In 1985, I outlined some of the characteristics of New Music (xinyinyue)' and 
later referred to these throughout the seven volumes of seminar proceedings 
in the series Zhongguo xinyinyue shilunji [History of New Music in China: 
Collected essays]* which I produced over the next 16 years. Mainland Chinese 
historians of “modern” music and general music theorists, however, have not 
found the term acceptable and have continued to use the labels “modern” or 
“contemporary” for periods of music history. My views on this are detailed 
below. 


TWO FEATURES OF NEW MUSIC 


The expression New Music was coined by Lü Ji, who in his article “Zhongguo 
xinyinyue de zhanwang” [The prospects for New Music in China] (1936), 
called for a “New Music movement” and set out what, in theoretical terms, the 
nature and purpose of such a movement should be: It was to be a weapon in 
the struggle to liberate the masses and a medium to convey and reflect their 
lives, ideas and emotions. It should rouse, educate and organise them; and 
those involved in the movement should find their inspiration by entering into 
the life of the masses.’ In 1940, Li Ling proposed an improvement on this defi- 
nition, identifying three of the characteristics of New Music: 


1. It should have content reflecting the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal 
revolution. 

2. It should put into practice across the board the policy of developing 
and creating music for each nationality. This should be as historically 
significant and have the same purpose as the exploratory approach at 
present in use in China for the establishment of a national form of 
New Music. 

3. The masses are the only true heirs and cultivators of our musical and 
artistic heritage." 


Lü Ji maintained, in addition, that New Music was the “New Music of 
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realism,” the method and purpose of which were to “point to the truth about 
society as it really is, and to offer a positive indication of a promising way 
ahead that gives a clear idea to singer and audience alike of the path they 
should take, and encourages them to walk along it happily together.” 

The New Music movement was in fact a left-wing music movement, 
which first saw the light of day in the 1930s and which, during China’s struggle 
against Japan, was to become the nucleus of a broad coalition of left-wing 
musicians in the united front of the music world.” 

If this is “New Music,” how does it relate to China’s pre-existing (“old”) 
music and to Western music?’ In his article “Liielun xinyinyue” [A brief 
discussion of New Music], Li Ling devotes half the text to these relationships. 
He states that “New Music is based on the national musical heritage” and that 
“no one can deny that Chinese music is lagging behind; there is a need in 
China for a New Musical art to be created, one which is both progressive and 
of a high standard. This is what all Chinese wish for, and the goal towards 
which musicians in China have been working for a long time. However, it is 
certainly not a simple or straightforward matter nonchalantly to cut history 
off and obliterate all that our finest traditions have been able to achieve.” 
There are two errors in this passage similar to those committed by Xiao 
Youmei: The first is that “Chinese music is lagging behind,” the second that 
“there is a need in China for a New Musical art to be created, one which is 
both progressive and of a high standard.” I have commented on these two 
points in my article “Xiao Youmei de yinyue sixiang yu shijian” [The musical 
thinking and practice of Xiao Youmei], and there is no need to cover the same 
ground here.’ However, Li Ling is right in pointing out that tradition should 
not be wiped out in developing the arts of a nation or people; otherwise a 
fault line may come into existence and works may appear which are neither 
one thing nor the other—neither new nor old, neither Chinese nor Western. 

In his article “Xin gingkuang, xin wenti” [New situation, new problems], 
Lü Ji strongly advocated the study of Western classical and Chinese folk music 
alike. “There are several points which require elucidation here,” he wrote: 


Firstly, the definition of Western classical music which we use does not cover 
everything which in the west is defined as the music of “classicism” but refers only 
to the works of composers in touch with the thinking and emotions of the people. 
Secondly, there are basic differences of stance, methodology and aims between 
our study of Western music today and that undertaken in the past. In the old days, 
from a purely technical viewpoint, Western music was in general worshipped 
blindly, and a dogmatic attitude prevailed such that the uncritical transplantation 
of what were seen as the sacred and inviolable standards of that music led to 
imitation rather than creation; these days, however, we view things from the 
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perspective of the people, attempting to absorb the legacy of Western classical 
music critically and with an eye to experience, in order to achieve our aim of 
creating music for the Chinese people. Thirdly, we need the skill to distinguish 
between being opposed to bourgeois attitudes in music and assimilating the clas- 
sical heritage of the West.” 


Where the study of folk music is concerned, Lii wrote: “We must set our 
face against formalist research methods, and learn to look on the content [of 
the music] and on the lives, thoughts and emotions of the people as the 
starting points for our study of folk music; we need to become thoroughly 
familiar with the will of the people, their great intelligence, sincere emotions 
and elegant but simple styles, as expressed in folk music.”" 

All of this is an indication to us that the New Music promoted by Lü Ji 
originated from left-wing music, that its purpose was to reflect the anti-impe- 
rial and anti-feudal revolution and that it was supposed to serve as a tool 
which the Communists could use to help them achieve their goal of educating 
and mobilising the masses of workers, peasants and soldiers. The relationship 
of this New Music to traditional Chinese and folk music involved inheritance 
and development, whereas its relationship to Western music involved critical 
study and an awareness of past experience, for the purpose of raising “back- 
ward Chinese music” to “a new musical art at a high level.” The intention 
behind such measures was to ensure that New Music could serve the revolu- 
tion even more effectively. 

The term New Music as proposed by Lii Ji in 1936 described something 
that in both form and content was primarily political, and in which music was 
of secondary importance; it was to become a component of the Communist- 
led new democratic revolution in China. 

The New Music that I identified in 1985 at the first Seminar on the 
History of New Music in China held at the University of Hong Kong’s Centre 
of Asian Studies, refers to historical and musicological exploration of twen- 
tieth-century Chinese music which has been influenced by European music. It 
is quite different in nature from Lü Jis New Music and thus cannot, and 
should not, be confused with it. 

In my article “Ouzhou yinyue chuanru Zhongguo” [The introduction of 
European music into China], I provide further elucidation of this New Music: 


New Music refers to the works which result when a composer applies the compo- 
sition techniques, styles, forms and musical language of eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century Europe to Chinese musical source material. We call such works 
China’s New Music in order to distinguish them from traditional Chinese music: 
examples are the schoolsongs of Zeng Zhimin, Shen Xin’gong and Li Shutong, 
and the art songs and songs from the anti-Japanese War period of Xiao Youmei, 
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Huang Zi, Tan Xiaolin, Xian Kinghai, Ma Sicong, Zhao Yuanren, He Liiting, Lin 

Sheng-shih (Lin Shengxi) and others; some modern instrumental and orchestral 

compositions should also be included under this rubric. Broadly speaking New 

Music has the following features: 

1. It has no direct link to traditional Chinese music before the appearance of “New 
Wave” (xinchao) music in the early 1980s. 

2. It takes as its basis the tonality, harmony and forms of eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century European music. 

3. Although its melodies and rhythms are basically Chinese, some of its melodies 
and accompaniments appear to be neither Chinese nor Western. 

4. For the first fifty years it consisted principally of vocal music but, from the late 
1950s on, the number of instrumental and orchestral works gradually 
increased. 

5. The target audience for most works consisted of intellectuals, students and 
city-dwellers. The peasants and the majority of the workers still preferred 
traditional theatre and folksong. 

6. Although orchestras of Chinese instruments have actively moved in the 
symphonic direction, many technical details and acoustical problems have yet 
to be resolved.” 

This passage was written in early 1985 (bar point 1). I added another sentence 
three years later, in an article entitled “Zhongguo xiandai yinyue de yuanqi, 
fazhan he fengge” [The origin, evolution and style of modern Chinese music]: 
“All of these works, no matter whether full of local colour or with little that is 
Chinese about them, have been composed by Chinese?” Fundamentally, my 
perception of what constitutes New Music has not altered. 


“NEW” VERSUS “OLD” 


At the fourth seminar on the “History of New Music in China” held in 
September 1990, Professor Weng Songran charged that the “new” in New 
Music referred exclusively to Europe and in fact meant “Europeanised.” “In 
other words,” he said, “the influence of Africa, Latin America and the Third 
World cannot be said to have affected China’s ‘new music at all.” He 
continued: “I do not know whether you will agree with my perception, but 
there is something else subtly problematic going on here, which is that when 
anything European arrives in China we regard it as ‘new’; what we are talking 
about here is their classical music—their gudian yinyue—which to them is 
actually old; but China has never before had anything resembling the forms of 
expression, styles and so on of the European tradition.” 

In the following I will discuss and respond to criticisms of the ideas I have 
advanced in relation to the term New Music, since Weng’s remarks above. 
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The newness of New Music becomes more obvious when it is viewed in 
the context of Chinese musical culture. Ever since the Xia, Shang and Zhou 
dynasties, music in China has always had its own rules and its own styles, 
among them folk, religious and court music, together with forms such as 
traditional opera (xiqu) and literati music (wenren yinyue) in which folk and 
court are combined. This musical culture, born and nurtured on China’s 
central plains, developed its own system of notation, methods of performance 
and aesthetic criteria. The arrival via Japan of the tonality, harmony, counter- 
point, musical forms and orchestration of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
European music at around the beginning of the twentieth century meant the 
addition of a new genre to Chinese musical culture and, since the notation, 
methods of performance, aesthetic criteria, textures and so on of this new 
genre were quite different from anything that existed in China, in the context 
of China’s millennia-old musical culture it was indeed “new” and thus came to 
be referred to as “New Music.” My description of it as “new” is from the point 
of view of Chinese musical culture and not from the European perspective 
adopted by Weng Songran. 

An example may help to illustrate how the new can become old: in the 
early fourteenth century a Frenchman by the name of Philippe de Vitry 
invented a new system of notation which had a great influence on musical 
rhythm and style and which historians of music called ars nova (the new art). 
Although almost seven centuries have passed since the first appearance of 
Vitry’s system, when people nowadays hear the term ars nova, they know that 
this is what it refers to. If a fourteenth-century system of notation is still 
known as the “new art” there can surely be no objection to referring to Euro- 
peanised Chinese music as “New Music.” 

The New Music is unprecedented in the history of China’s musical 
culture, and since its methods of expression, notation, instrumental and vocal 
performance, appreciation and so on are all quite different from those of 
Chinese music, it is not at all inappropriate to call it “New Music.” In my 
opinion, in the absence of anything better, the term New Music is actually 
more accurate than “modern music,” because the latter embraces the whole of 
Chinese musical culture and all its genres, from religious to folk, from court 
music to the New Music influenced by Europe.” 

For other art forms the “new” of New Music has presented no logical 
problem, as is clear from the new literature of the May Fourth period, the new 
opera and new ballet of Yan’an times and so on. Anyone with even a minimal 
knowledge of modern history knows what is meant by the terms “new litera- 
ture” or “new poetry” when they come across them. Even if, in another 
hundred years, Chinese literature experiences the emergence of new forms or 
content, there will be no misunderstanding or confusion about references to 
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the new literature of the May Fourth period, in the same way that, a century 
after it took place, the “new” of the new democratic revolution is still at once 
comprehensible. 

Thus, no matter which way one looks at it, to describe twentieth-century, 
European-influenced Chinese music as New Music is clearer, more accurate 
and more convenient than to call it “modern” or “contemporary music.” 


THE THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS OF NEW MUSIC 


Where New Music and its sister genres such as religious, court and folk music 
differ most is in their use of musical language and modes of expression. New 
Music imitates the melodic structures, horizontal (contrapuntal) and vertical 
(harmonic) textures, and musical forms of European (particularly Central 
European) music, and also emulates the construction of its instruments, the 
organisation of its orchestras, etc. A simple comparison of early New Music 
compositions with traditional Chinese opera (xiqu) will show just how great 
are the differences between them. 

Works such as Zhao Yuanren’s solo song Jiaowo ruhe buxiang ta [Tell me 
how to stop thinking of her], Huang Zi’s cantata Changhen ge [Song of ever- 
lasting regret] and orchestral overture Huaijiu [In memoriam], or Ma Sicong’s 
violin piece Menggu zuqu [Mongolian suite] employ the composition tech- 
niques of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Europe, and voice, instruments 
(pianos and violins) or orchestra, to express the musical ideas of their 
composers. These techniques, instruments and orchestras were unknown to 
the directors, performers and audiences of traditional Chinese opera, in which 
actors sing set tunes that have been handed down from one generation to the 
next. The lyrics of Chinese opera are generally written to fit pre-existing scores 
(qupai), whereas in New Music the creation of the text precedes the composi- 
tion of the score. Moreover, the traditional actor is largely permitted to 
develop his own vocal talents as he sees fit, since the Chinese notational system 
leaves performers plenty of scope to do so. 

New Music thus imitates the techniques employed by European composers 
(counterpoint, harmony and orchestration) and makes use of European 
musical forms and media (voices, instruments and orchestra) to express the 
musical ideas of its composers, but because European notation is relatively 
faithful and unambiguous, performers, whether vocal or instrumental, have 
little room for manoeuvre. This is very much at odds with the whole theory 
underlying traditional Chinese opera. For a start, a Chinese opera, unlike a 
European opera, has no composer as such: the compiler simply selects a 
number of set tunes to which he writes lyrics and then, because the Chinese 
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method of notation is so open to interpretation, singers and instrumentalists 
are free to develop their own personal styles of singing (yingiang). Chinese 
orchestras had no conductors and were not organised according to the princi- 
ples of four-part harmony, as they were in Europe: Chinese music depends 
principally on single-part yingiang rather than multiple parts. 

This comparison enables us to state positively that the theoretical founda- 
tions of New Music are to be found in the composition, performance and 
aesthetics of eighteenth-, nineteenth- and (in the case of the New Wave music 
of the eighties, for example) twentieth-century Europe: Its musical language 
included major and minor scales and chords, and two-, three- and four-part 
counterpoint, later on also employing atonality, polytonality, and twelve-tone 
series; its forms were the ternary song, the rondo, the sonata and composi- 
tional patterns originating in twentieth-century Europe; and its aesthetic stan- 
dards too were adopted from European music. Unsurprisingly, in view of the 
fact that their training was entirely based on either the German-Austrian or 
the French model of musical education, Chinese composers of New Music in 
the twentieth century applied the musical language, forms of expression and 
aesthetic criteria of eighteenth- to twentieth-century Central Europe to their 
vocal, instrumental and orchestral works. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, after a long period during which the 
weakness of their nation became ever more obvious, intellectuals in China 
were suffering from feelings of inferiority and tended to believe that only 
foreign ideas (from both East and West) could provide a solution to the 
nation’s woes. This way of thinking culminated in the events of May 4, 1919, 
and was exemplified by the slogan “Down with Confucius & Co., and the 
faith placed in “Mr. De” (Democracy) and “Mr. Sai” (Science). This was why 
Chinese musical forebears strove for the total westernisation of Chinese 
music—because at that time modernisation was equated with westernisation, 
and they believed that westernising Chinese music would transform it into a 
high musical art. For example: 


* Liu Tianhua wished to make improvements to the erhu (two-stringed 
fiddle) to make it function like a violin. 

+ Zeng Zhimin wished to reform Peking Opera, using an orchestra to 
accompany the sung sections.“ 

* On his return to China from Germany in 1920, Xiao Youmei first set 
up the Conservatory of Music at Peking University (or, to put it more 
precisely, he reformed the existing Music Research Society) and later, 
in 1927, was responsible for founding the Shanghai Conservatory. Very 
westernised in his approach to both the theory and practice of music, 
Xiao had an enormous influence on the Chinese musical world.” 
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+ There are numerous similarities between Zhao Yuanren’s choral work 
Haiyun [Sea rhyme] and Schubert’s Erlkénig, even though the two 
were composed a century apart. 

* Xiao Youmei described Huang Zi as “China’s Schubert”’® because he 
considered that Huang’s approach to vocal composition was similar to 
that of Schubert. 

+ Huang Zi’s orchestral overture Huaijiu is typical of the European 
romantics in orchestration and musical style, and the melodies and 
piano accompaniments of his vocal pieces are definitely Schubertian, 
in that he uses minimal material to maximum effect. 

* Some of the songs composed by Nie Er for Shanghai films in the early 
1930s are still popular today, among them Yiyongjun jinxingqu [March 
of the volunteers], a work not unlike the Marseillaise. 

* Xian Xinghai’s Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata] and some of 
the art songs and orchestral works he composed during his five years 
in the Soviet Union are a good illustration of the ways in which 
Chinese composers were striving to utilise European musical language, 
forms and styles in their compositions. Ma Sicong, Tan Xiaolin, Jiang 
Wenye, etc., and the composers that came after them, all devoted 
themselves to composing Europeanised music of this kind. 


REASSESSMENT IN THE WAKE OF TOTAL WESTERNISATION 


The fairly obvious examples given above have demonstrated the determined 
efforts made by Chinese musicians (our “New Musicians”) to Europeanise 
Chinese music (our New Music). Their predilection for the techniques and 
styles of European music was most evident in the first half of the twentieth 
century, particularly in the 1920s and 1930s, when their aim was the wholesale 
Europeanisation of musical language, forms and styles and when they chose 
to use European instruments, as well; but this situation continued into the 
1980s, when orchestral works began to appear that required both Chinese and 
Western instruments, and some composers used orchestras made up solely of 
Chinese instruments to perform works in the style of the late Romantic 
school. It was during that decade that New Music really did enjoy a period 
of great vigour and diversity: In Mainland China, it was the New Wave 
composers such as Tan Dun, Chen Yi, Qu Xiaosong, Ye Xiaogang and Guo 
Wenjing who, in a range of different works, gave expression to the qualities 
and styles inherent in New Music; in Hong Kong it was composers such as 
Doming Lam, Richard Tsang, Lo Wing-fai and Chan Wing-wah; in Taiwan it 
was the likes of Hsu Tsang-houei (Xu Changhui), Ma Shui-long, Lai Deh-ho, 
Pan Hwang-long and Wen Lung-hsin, and it was also true of composers living 
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overseas, among them Lam Bun-ching, He Hui'an and Deng Zutong. Jiang 
Wenye, although well known in Japan in the thirties and forties, and Chou 
Wen-chung, famous in America in the forties and fifties, had no influence over 
Chinese composers during those decades, because their composing technigues 
did not reflect what was happening in China at the time—however, in the 
eighties, the music of these two men had a catalytic effect on Mainland 
composers. 
A musicologist in Beijing once said something very profound to me: 


I see this as a more serious issue than you do, and so of course I cannot be as opti- 
mistic as you are. It seems to me that what you are now referring to as New Music 
long ago ceased to “show signs of becoming part of the national culture of China” 
and has already become the mainstay of “Chinese music,” while “Chinese music” 
in its original sense, of music passed down through China’s musical history, long 
ago retreated into second place and is now almost insignificant. You must have 
noticed how people nowadays, when they want to talk about the music passed on 
to us from history, feel obliged to prefix the word “music,” with the adjective 
“traditional” or “national”? This is because their main concept of what constitutes 
“Chinese music” has changed, and it has come to mean “music composed by 
Chinese trained in the techniques and methods (or ‘grammar’ and ‘rhetoric’ in 
Western terms) of Western music,” i.e., the New Music to which you refer. 

As a result, the phrase “modernisation of Chinese music,” which is in current 
use, actually means the “nationalisation” of “new” music, and the issue of the 
“modernisation” of real “Chinese music” simply does not arise. Since this is the 
case, I believe that what matters now is not so much the future of any New Music 
in China but the fate of “Chinese music” itself.” 


The situation is exactly as he described it. Before Xiao Youmei founded 
the Shanghai Conservatory in 1927, music education in China was completely 
unsystematic, and had lacked both structure and coordination because, like an 
apprenticeship, it had always been spontaneous and was handed down by 
word of mouth. During the eighty years since the establishment of Xiao’s 
Conservatory, with its Germanic style of European musical education, musi- 
cally talented graduates trained in the European (and later the American and 
Soviet—themselves essentially European, too) manner have successfully filled 
many important musical positions throughout China, among them posts in 
government departments responsible for music and music education, in 
national, provincial and municipal conservatories, in the music departments 
of colleges of art, in major orchestras, music organisations and so on. A brief 
look at the occupants of executive posts in government music departments, 
university faculties of music, conservatories, orchestras and opera schools in 
Mainland China, Taiwan and Hong Kong will reveal that almost all of them 
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either studied music abroad—in Europe, America or the Soviet Union—or are 
graduates of the music departments of major universities and conservatories 
in their own countries. They commonly exercise a high degree of authority 
where the allocation of funds and appointment of staff are concerned. 

Under their direction, the overall educational philosophy has been: (i) to 
emphasise European music education at the expense of Chinese music educa- 
tion; (ii) to stress technical training and pay little attention to theoretical 
study; and (iii) to attach great value to international competition but neglect 
instruction in basic theory. The result of having such a system of music educa- 
tion in place is that, over the past eighty years, European music has been 
valued more than Chinese music and there has been greater emphasis on 
performance than on study. 

The reasons for this are quite understandable: those in authority had a 
better knowledge of European music than of Chinese music, teachers of Euro- 
pean music were easier to find than teachers of Chinese music and there was 
more and better teaching material for European music available. It was there- 
fore very natural that there should be more emphasis on the European. It is a 
fact that education in Chinese music had always suffered from being unsys- 
tematic and disorganised, and from a lack of both teaching material and 
administrators. The development of Chinese music was also affected by this, 
and the result was a situation where a part (we refer to New Music as a “part” 
because it is but one small component of China’s musical culture) eclipsed the 
whole (meaning the whole musical culture of China). How was it possible that 
New Music, with a history of barely a century, could replace a tradition several 
thousand years old? 

To reverse the present unhealthy situation, those working in the field of 
Chinese music must first draw together all its different aspects—theory, 
composition, instruments, notation, performance and so forth—into a satis- 
factory system and ensure it has a theoretical framework of its own, otherwise 
the present admiration for European music will continue. The Beijing musi- 
cologist may have been speaking the truth, but there is no need to be pessi- 
mistic because, although it will no doubt take a long time, Chinese musical 
culture is as capable of accepting New Music as China’s culture was of accom- 
modating Buddhism. 

When we say that the theoretical foundation of New Music was the 
system used in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century (Central) Europe, we are 
speaking only of the first half of the twentieth century. After 1949, once the 
people of China began to enjoy a better standard of living, they started to 
expect more of music. By the 1960s there were already indications that 
compositional techniques had gone beyond those of Huang Zi, Xian Xinghai 
and Ma Sicong, but unfortunately the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976) 
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brought this development to a temporary halt. In the late 1970s and early 
1980s, composing circles in Mainland China witnessed the rise of a phenom- 
enon which they termed a “New Wave.” It was a very exciting and colourful 
time, which in only seven or eight years saw New Music make the jump from 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Europe to the beginning of the twentieth 
century, in Chinese musical composition’s very own Great Leap Forward. The 
leap took place not only in composition techniques but also in instrumenta- 
tion: never before had such glorious, modern sounds been produced by 
Chinese instruments. Sadly, the June 4 Incident of 1989 had a serious effect on 
creative activity at this time. 

If composers of New Music can successfully incorporate important 
elements of Chinese music such as yingiang and improvisation (jixing) into 
their work, and look at European composition techniques from a Chinese 
perspective, then far-reaching development will be possible. In other words, 
New Music composers should attach more importance to “what is ours” (i.e., 
Chinese music) than to “what is European,” and exert themselves to study 
Chinese music. 


A COMPARISON OF RESEARCH IN MAINLAND CHINA, TAIWAN AND 
HONG KONG 


Unlike new literature, the Chinese form of which is widely studied both at 
home and abroad, research on the topic of New Music seems currently to take 
place at only two centres: one is Beijing (at the Research Institute of Music at 
the Chinese Academy of Art and the Department of Musicology at the Central 
Conservatory), and the other is Hong Kong (at the Centre of Asian Studies, 
University of Hong Kong and the Hong Kong Ethnomusicology Society). 
Other institutions seem to have concerned themselves mostly with specific 
topics—the Shanghai Conservatory, for example, has focused its research on 
Xiao Youmei and Huang Zi, and the Research Institute of Music at National 
Taiwan Normal University has concentrated on Taiwanese composers—and 
have rarely produced studies of a more general nature. 

In 1959 and 1960 the Research Institute of Music in Beijing and the 
Chinese Musicians’ Association brought out a series of mimeographs entitled 
Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyueshi cankao ziliao [Reference material for the history 
of modern Chinese music]”’ and the Research Institute of Music at the Central 
Conservatory also put together a collection of similar mimeographed mate- 
rial. ” Wang Yuhe used this material when he compiled his Zhongguo jinxi- 
andai yinyueshi [History of modern Chinese music], and later his Nie Er 
quanji [Complete works of Nie Er]” and Xian Xinghai quanji [Complete 
works of Xian Xinghai].” Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyueshi [History of modern 
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Chinese music] is typical of the view taken by the Chinese Communists of the 
history of New Music: its guiding principle is Mao Zedong’s line on literature 
and art and it places great stress on “self-determination.” Thus the basic 
criteria which determined the content of the book were Communist ones; and 
Wang’s history includes all musicians who were Party members and supported 
the Communist revolution, or who contributed to it in some way, the two 
most important being Nie Er and Xian Xinghai. This is the reason that I, in 
the article “Xinyinyue dianji shiqi 1920-1936” [The foundation period of New 
Music, 1920-1936], refer to it as “a history of the music of the Chinese 
Communist Party.” 

Although Wang’s Zhongguo xiandai yinyue shigang 1949-1986 [Outline of 
the history of modern music in China, 1949-1986], which was published in 
1991, and Liang Maochun’s Zhongguo dangdai yinyue 1949-1989 [Contempo- 
rary Chinese music, 1949-1989], which appeared two years later, are more 
objective and place less emphasis on self-determination, they nevertheless 
cannot avoid substituting New Music (which they divide into “modern music” 
and “contemporary music”) for Chinese music, a conceptual and logical error 
that needs to be addressed seriously. 

If we take Wang Yuhe’s two works as typical of the official Communist 
method of studying the history of New Music, then there are three points we 
need to consider: firstly, the Party (the Chinese Communist Party) replaces the 
nation (the Chinese nation). In Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyueshi [History of 
modern Chinese music], musicians who were Party members are lauded effu- 
sively while those of whom the Party disapproved, but who also made a 
contribution to New Music in China, are either disparaged or omitted alto- 
gether. Examples of the former are Nie Er” and Xian Xinghai and of the latter, 
Huang Zi, Xiao Youmei, Liu Xue’an, Jiang Wenye et al. Secondly, Europeanised 
Chinese music, in particular the kinds useful to the Communists, is substi- 
tuted for Chinese music, so that “a part eclipses the whole,” as described above. 
This is the case in all three of these historical works by Wang Yuhe and Liang 
Maochun. Thirdly, there is too much emphasis on the political (pragmatic) 
function of music. The last eighty years have proved repeatedly that, in the art 
of music, an excess of pragmatism achieves nothing: one has only to look at 
the hastily composed mass songs, the songs that set the quotations of 
Chairman Mao to music, the yangbanxi [model works] (see Chapter 6 of this 
book) and so on. 

Since the beginning of the 1980s, when I began my research into the 
development of China’s New Music at the Centre of Asian Studies, University 
of Hong Kong, I have organised seven seminars on the history of New Music 
in China (1985, 1986, 1988, 1990, 1992, two in 1999) and six other discussions 
related to New Music (1988, 1990, 1992, two in 1993, 1994); I have also edited 
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for publication seventeen volumes of proceedings. Music and culture have 
throughout been the main themes of my research, and realism the principle 
that underpins it. I invited scholars from Mainland China, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and overseas to discuss their research, to exchange information on their 
results and to share their theoretical standpoints. I deliberately asked a similar 
number of people from each area in order to achieve a balanced exchange of 
ideas, and ensured that sufficient time was allowed at each conference for 
delegates to air their views. All the speeches were recorded in the minutes for 
inclusion in the proceedings, and as a result, the seventeen collections referred 
to above are in effect living histories of music. 

Where the study of the history of New Music is concerned, Mainland 
China, Hong Kong and Taiwan each have their own advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Mainland scholars benefit from having an abundant and fairly accessible 
supply of material; with ample numbers of research staff and plentiful 
exchange of materials, the Mainland can call on a full complement of special- 
ists, which Taiwan and Hong Kong cannot hope to emulate. But there are four 
disadvantages: First, it does not possess an environment conducive to free 
speech and there are too many areas where one may not venture; although 
there has been some relaxation, it still lags behind Taiwan and Hong Kong in 
this respect. Second, some scholars had set their own taboos, and after almost 
half a century of isolation it is not possible to rapidly liberate their thinking. 
Third, the standard of linguistic competence is not high, and the difficulties 
that most scholars encounter when they wish to refer to foreign books and 
journals tend to limit their horizons. Fourth, a lack of resources means that, 
unlike their counterparts in Taiwan and Hong Kong, Mainland scholars are 
unable to travel overseas frequently to attend conferences, to lecture or to 
study; foreign books and journals are beyond their means and, anyway, there 
is insufficient foreign exchange with which to purchase them—this also affects 
their academic work. 

To some Mainland musicologists, the emergence of New Music in China 
was an inevitable development.” My response to this view was expressed as 
follows: 


If the emergence of New Music in China was an “inevitable” product of cultural 
exchange, then historical developments in many of the world’s countries have also 
been inevitable: the extinction of the splendid civilisation of ancient Egypt, for 
example, and the colonisation of various Asian and African nations in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries must have been in accordance with the laws of 
historical development. If we look at it in this way, history is no more than a 
record of what mankind has been unable to avoid, and since so many of its events 
were inevitable, we can derive no practical lessons from it. ae 
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I then cite comments from Li Zehou and Liu Zaifu on the historical concept 
of inevitable development. 

Li Zehou remarked that “a discussion on historical inevitability will more 
often than not touch on the absolute nature of historical development, and 
any mention of chance will be accompanied by an allusion to relativity. In the 
past, commonly-accepted theories of history emphasised inevitability but paid 
scant attention to relativity and chance. History does indeed contain an abso- 
lute element, in the form of historical accumulation. History is accumulating 
new experiences all the time, and we should not deny that things of an abso- 
lute nature exist in the history of mankind. However, history is also replete 
with elements of chance, and in the past we have tended to ignore the fact that 
a single one of these can often change the face of history.” 

Liu Zaifu’s comment was that “to emphasise inevitability all the time is 
actually to be guilty of a form of historical fatalism. It transforms the very 
nature of history and, once this has occurred, can operate to over-simplify the 
complex processes of history.” He continued: “Such a superstitious belief in 
inevitability will lead us into the trap of making everyone slaves and hostages 
of its logic,” and he explained that “history is in fact filled with examples of 
chance. The emergence onto the scene of a historical figure is one such chance 
element, and can transform a period of history.” He gave two examples: first, 
the gap in the history of Russian literature that was filled by Pushkin and 
Gogol, and second, Peter the Great’s determination that Russia should become 
more like France, which, after a century of incubation, gave birth to a golden 
age in Russian literature. “Without Peter the Great,” remarked Liu, “the 
modern history of Russia would probably have been quite different.” 

In Taiwan and Hong Kong, scholars work in largely comparable situa- 
tions. Academic work in the former now enjoys greater freedom than in the 
past and there are no longer restrictions on the study of topics such as the 
Communist musicians Nie Er and Xian Xinghai. In both Taiwan and Hong 
Kong, there are more generous resources available than in Mainland China 
and linguistic ability is of a higher standard, although they lack in-depth 
understanding of a Mainland that has sealed itself off for the past half-century. 
Taiwan, being an island province, has a larger range of activities and provides 
more source material on folk music than Hong Kong. Some scholars in Taiwan 
have a particular empathy with the musical culture of Fujian, since some resi- 
dents in Taiwan were originally from Fujian in China, while this is almost non- 
existent in their Hong Kong colleagues. Hong Kong, a British colony for a 
century and a half (1841—1997), has a respect for things British rather than 
things Chinese in most areas of life and, only in more recent years, have the 
music departments of the universities and the academy of performing arts 
started to treat the study of Chinese music more seriously. This state of affairs 
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has also affected the composition of new music. Since the return of Hong 
Kong to China in 1997, however, this pro-British attitude has begun to change. 

If scholars on the Mainland could keep in check their sense of Central 
China’s cultural superiority, if those in Taiwan were to accept that comprehen- 
sive studies of New Music are important, and if those in Hong Kong could try 
harder to understand and learn from the culture of Central China, they would 
constitute a powerful force for research into New Music. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


As a genre new to Chinese musical culture, New Music is only a hundred years 
old, so the start that is currently being made on analysing and studying it, on 
clarifying concepts and on organising thoughts, in order to allow it to develop 
more healthily and smoothly, is definitely not overdue. It is my hope that 
scholars from the Mainland will be able to benefit in their research work from 
greater freedom and fewer restrictions, and gain access to materials and ideas 
from Taiwan, Hong Kong and overseas; and that this will result in less 
emphasis on self-determination and “substituting the Party for the nation.” I 
hope that scholars in Taiwan will pay more attention to the study of New 
Music and integrate their research on Taiwan proper with research on New 
Music on the Mainland; I also hope that the authorities in the Hong Kong 
music world (those responsible for budgets and for planning music educa- 
tion) will start to attach greater importance to the study of New Music from 
the Chinese Mainland and build it into Hong Kong’s existing musical research. 

To be comprehensive, New Music as an academic subject should include 
musicology, comparative musicology, music history, sociomusicology, the 
psychology of music, music education, the aesthetics of music and so on. 
Comparative musicology is essential, because the fundamental theory of New 
Music comes from nineteenth- and twentieth-century Europe; as the New 
Music has touched upon the social, political and military aspects of so many 
matters unconnected with music (the Anti-Japanese War, the Civil War 
between the Nationalists and the Communists, Mao Zedong’s thoughts on 
literature and art, the Cultural Revolution and so on), the politics, sociology 
and psychology of music are also necessary components; and aesthetics, music 
education and the history of music are even more vital. The New Music of 
twentieth-century China is evidently a subject of great breadth and depth. 

In the modernisation of China’s musical culture, New Music will be the 
catalyst. Scholars in this field bear a heavy responsibility and have a long road 
ahead of them. 
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2 The Origins of New Music (1885-1919) 


The Westernisation of Military Music and the Birth of 
Schoolsong 


Historical documents reveal that Christian music from Europe was brought to 
China by missionaries in the eighth century, during the Tang dynasty.’ In the 
subsequent Song, Yuan, Ming and Qing dynasties European priests continued 
to be sent to China to disseminate Christianity, and consequently European 
religious music and musical instruments also found their way there. Since the 
Christian hymns and instruments from Europe were only used in churches 
and palaces, however, the ordinary people of China had little exposure to 
them and continued to enjoy their folksongs and traditional operas. Music 
from the West was hardly known in China before the end of the Qing dynasty, 
and most of the little that was known was religious; but at the end of the nine- 
teenth century this situation began to change. 

The Opium Wars of the mid nineteenth century marked the beginning of 
a period when the Qing regime suffered a string of defeats in conflicts with 
foreign powers, and was each time forced to pay reparations and surrender 
territory. This, combined with the internal chaos brought about by the Taiping 
Rebellion and the Boxer uprising, reduced China to extreme poverty. Chinese 
intellectuals, not unnaturally very dissatisfied with this situation, helped to 
launch various campaigns for national salvation, among them the Westernisa- 
tion Movement and the Hundred Days’ Reform. A multitude of competing 
slogans urged people to save the nation through science, education, military 
strength, industry or literature, and many young people responded by going 
overseas to study. When they had completed their courses in Europe, the 
United States or Japan, they returned to contribute to the effort to save China, 
and ensure that it would never again be the victim of the great powers. 

Early in the twentieth century Zeng Zhimin, Shen Xin’gong and Li 
Shutong went to Japan to study music, evidently in the belief that they could 
contribute to national salvation through music, and when they returned to 
China they were the first generation of singing teachers and musicians to 
engage in New Music. Before this, ordinary people had already had their first 
taste of Western music and instruments in the shape of the private brass band 
set up by Robert Hart’ of the Imperial Maritime Customs in 1885 and the 
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military bands established a decade or so later by Yuan Shikai, when he was 
training troops at Kiaozhan, near Tianjin. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF WESTERN MILITARY MUSIC 


In about 1885 Hart purchased instruments, music and Chinese-style 
uniforms, recruited a group of Chinese in Tianjin to form a brass band and 
taught them to play Western music. Within a year, eight members of this 
group moved to Beijing and began training another group of learners, under 
the supervision of a Portuguese teacher, E. E. Encarnação, whom Hart had 
also hired to come to Beijing. The office of the Governor-General of Zhili then 
assumed responsibility for the Tianjin band, thus launching the development 
of China’s Western-style military bands.’ 

It is Hart’s niece, Juliet Bredon, who dates the formation of this band to 
around 1885. Her book Sir Robert Hart: The Romance of a Great Career, 
published in 1909, includes two photographs of the band. The first, taken in 
the early 1890s, shows ten bandsmen standing in front of Hart’s residence, and 
among their instruments can be made out a piccolo, cornet, bass drum with 
cymbals, snare drum and baritone horn (Plate 1). In the second, taken in 
Hart’s garden a few years later, the Portuguese bandmaster Encarnagao is 
shown standing on the right, and more instruments that in the first photo- 
graph (piccolo, cornet, French horn, trombone, horns of various ranges, tuba, 
bass drum with cymbals and snare drum) are shown (Plate 2). There are a 
large number of youths included in the band. During the Boxer Uprising of 
1900 Hart moved into the British Embassy and his house was destroyed. The 
band dispersed, but when the uprising was over, and his house and garden had 
been repaired, Hart reassembled the players and supported the band until he 
retired and returned home in 1908. Hart’s friend William Martin provides a 
description of the band in his memoirs, published in 1897,* which tallies with 
that of Miss Bredon.’ A third account informs us that Hart was in the habit of 
inviting various high-ranking Chinese guests to his garden parties and they 
would be intrigued to see Chinese musicians playing European instruments.” 

The members of the band were labourers from relatively poor families, 
and Juliet Bredon tells us that all of them also worked in other occupations, as 
barbers, cobblers, tailors, rickshaw boys, etc.’ Like Hart’s other servants, they 
frequently borrowed money from him and Hart was usually willing to oblige.” 
These historical records thus reveal that China’s first European-style military 
band was put together in about 1885, some eleven years before Yuan Shikai 
formed his modern army band. 

Although Hart’s private band played very often for society events in 
Beijing and its members trained other brass players in the early twentieth 
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century, it had little effect on the history of New Music in early modern China 
and disappeared from view after Hart retired. It was the Western wind instru- 
ments introduced by Yuan Shikai and the European-style military band he 
established for drilling troops at Xiaozhan that had the first real influence on 
China’s early modern military music. Yuan Shikai played a highly significant 
role in early modern Chinese history and his training of troops at Xiaozhan 
greatly affected the course of modern China’s military history, hence no 
discussion of the history of New Music in China would be complete without a 
description of the situation leading up to Yuan’s establishment of a European- 
style military band towards the end of the nineteenth century. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MODERN MILITARY BAND BY YUAN SHIKAI 


The crushing defeat of the Qing government in the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-1895 revealed the weakness of the nation’s armed forces, and it was 
widely acknowledged that modernisation was essential. A minister in the 
Imperial Grand Council suggested that Yuan Shikai should be charged with 
this important task, and he accepted responsibility for training. By recruiting 
new troops to supplement the existing Dingwu Corps, Yuan created the 
Xinjian (New) Army and carried out the training of its soldiers at Xiaozhan, a 
former camp for Huai Army volunteers, thirty-five kilometres southeast of 
Tianjin. His European-style military band there was probably founded 
between 1896 and 1898. (Yuan spent four years training troops at Xiaozhan, 
from December 8, 1895 to March 14, 1900.) 

In his article “Woguo xiandai junyue xiaoshi” [A brief history of our 
nation’s military music], Zhang Jinhong provides this account of the founding 
of the band: 


In the twenty-fifth year of Emperor Guangxu of the old Qing dynasty (thirteen 
years prior to the Republic), while training troops at Xiaozhan, Yuan Shikai 
followed a proposal made to him by the German adviser Gao Sida, abandoned 
the percussion and wind instruments traditionally employed in our nation’s 
armies, replaced the long haotongs [straight trumpets] (instruments similar to the 
changming [horn]) with Western brass, enrolled ten young men, trained them 
and set up a military band. This was the shoot from which our modern military 
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music was to grow. 


This passage appears to be derived from Hong Pan's article “Tan junyue” 
[On military music], published in Chongqing in 1942, which contains similar 
material: 


In the twenty-fifth year of Emperor Guangxu of the former Qing dynasty (1899 
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A.D.), while training troops at Kiaozhan, Yuan Shikai employed a number of 
German advisers. Among them there was one called Gao Sida, who suggested to 
Yuan that the long haotongs used in the army should be replaced by Western 
trumpets, scores for brass should be written down and a military band should be 
set up by recruiting and instructing a few dozen intelligent young men. All of 
these suggestions were later implemented and China’s military music originated 
in this simple way.” 


The two passages are very similar in many respects, the most obvious 
difference being “ten young men” in the first but “a few dozen intelligent 
young men” in the second. The joint issue nos. 2 & 3 of Yinyue yuekan does 
appear in the bibliography of a second article by Zhang Jinhong (in 1966) but 
Hong Pan’s article is not included. "' 

Some Western military music had probably been heard by the people of 
China before that time, but it seems to have made little impression on them, 
at least until their country was attacked by the ships and artillery of the big 
powers and the decision was made, stimulated by Japan’s Meiji Reformation, 
to form a new army; and it was because this new army would require modern 
military music that Yuan Shikai introduced Western brass instruments during 
training at Xiaozhan. 


Establishment and Remuneration 


the duties of the “buglers” in the band of the Xinjian Army were as follows: (i) 
to sound the signals to muster, dismiss and strike camp; (ii) to signal reveille, 
roll-call muster, on and off parade, classes, mess, lights out, etc.; (iii) to be 
responsible in war-time for the signals for preparation, rapid muster, advance, 
attack and retreat; (iv) at parades and inspections to carry out the duties of a 
normal band. The band was obviously an essential element of the Xinjian 
Army. In 1897 Ronglu came to Xiaozhan to carry out an inspection, and in 
1898 the camp was visited by Lord Charles Beresford. It is likely that the band 
played on both occasions. Moreover, according to the Preface to Yuan 
Shikai’s Bingliie lucun [Handbook of military strategy], written instructions as 
to how bands should be structured did exist at the time, including important 
clauses concerned with organisation and pay. For example: 


* Infantry (five battalions): 120 bandsmen 

+ Artillery (one battalion): 24 bandsmen 

* Cavalry (one battalion): 12 bandsmen 

+ Engineers (half a battalion): 6 bandsmen 

e Monthly payment to each member of the band: 5% taels for pay and 
provisions 
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+ Each battalion to provide 14 foreign brass instruments, 4 foreign 
drums and 2 each of the (traditional) watch drums, gongs and bugles. 


Duties and Conduct 


There are references to the duties of bandsmen during drill, guard changes 
and so forth scattered throughout the Bingliie lucun. For example: “When the 
guard is changed the officer in command of the incoming guard should lead 
his soldiers out in formation, marching to the sound of drums and bugles”; 
“when the commanding officer visits a battalion the sentries should fall in and 
present arms, and the drums and bugles should play welcome and farewell”; 
when cavalry are drilling in line abreast, “buglers are to keep four paces from 
the head of the second line” etc. One clause states that if foreign personnel 
punished the buglers for no good reason, their pay would be docked. Although 
Yuan Shikai had originally envisaged engaging thirteen foreigners, thus far we 
know the names of only eight, one of whom is the German referred to as Gao 
Sida, and we have no other information about them.” 

A pictorial magazine published in Leipzig on September 6, 1900 
contained an anonymous article entitled “The Siege of the Beijing Legations,” 
which gave details of the Boxer siege, the lives of some of the German people 
caught up in it and the strength and weaponry of China’s Beiyang army. It 
includes photographs of nine Westerners, five scenic pictures of the capital, 
two pictures of Chinese artillerymen and their foreign instructors and one of 
a Western-style Chinese military band. The last three are described as “Chinese 
troops, taken by an amateur photographer,” and the photograph of the band 
has the subtitle “Chinese military band, under the direction of a European” 
and shows a Western soldier, standing ramrod-straight, holding a baton in his 
right hand and surrounded by sixteen Chinese military bandsmen. They are 
holding the following instruments (the figures indicate the number involved): 


* Cornets: 7 

¢ Trombones: 2 

e Baritone horns: 3 

°- Tuba: 1 

e Helicon: 1 

e Side drum: 1 

* Bass drum with cymbals: 1 


They have eleven music stands. The bandsmen are wearing the padded 
cotton jackets worn by soldiers in the late Qing period and their average age 
appears to be greater than that of the members of Hart’s band. From the back- 
ground it would seem to be either late winter or early spring. 
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The composition of this band is very much in line with the reguirement 
in Yuan Shikai’s Bingliie lucun that “each battalion should provide 14 foreign 
brass instruments and four foreign drums” and it has been claimed that “this 
is quite simply the band of a battalion of his Xinjian Army ... and the 
foreigner is none other than Gao Sida.” * We do not have enough information 
to be certain that the band in this photograph is Yuan Shikai’s Xinjian Army 
band, but it is undoubtedly a historical photograph of considerable value 
“because it is one of the few photographs of modern Chinese military bands 
dating from the late Qing, shows the instruments in use at the time, confirms 
the existence of European instructors and tells us that those bandsmen were 
not there merely to sound routine signals but were a new breed of musicians, 
who could sight-read and perform music from scores, follow a conductor and 
play Western-style part compositions (for instruments of various sizes)?” 

In 1901 the Beiyang army was reorganised into several regular armies, 
each of two divisions, with each division having a band platoon. At that point, 
the size of the platoon was not specified, but by 1904 each platoon contained a 
band second lieutenant, band ensign, sergeant-major, sergeant and corporal. 
After a further reorganisation in 1909 the ranks were: director of music, assis- 
tant director, sergeant-major, sergeant, corporal and bandsman.” Bandsmen 
were ranked lower than all other members of the army’s organisational struc- 
ture and even their senior musical director was ranked with the lowest of the 
other officers. This may have been connected with the Beiyang administra- 
tion’s lack of interest in military music but possibly also with the fact that 
many bandsmen came from very humble backgrounds and, as the Chinese 
have traditionally looked down on buglers and drummers, such discrimina- 
tion was almost inevitable. 

Thus, according to the material of which we are currently aware, it seems 
that the private brass band set up by Hart in 1885 was modern China’s first 
Western-style band. It was active for nearly a quarter of a century, right up to 
Hart’s retirement and return home in 1908, apart from a brief period during 
the Boxer Uprising when it was suspended. However its role was only to give 
the higher levels of society a false sense of security and it had little influence 
on the development of military music in China. It was Yuan Shikai’s introduc- 
tion of European brass instruments and foreign instructors at Xiaozhan 
during the training of the Xinjian Army that had a really far-reaching effect. 
Yuan’s inclusion of the organisation of military bands in his Bingliie lucun is a 
milestone in the history of China’s modern military music and laid the foun- 
dations for its military music in the twentieth century. 
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BRASS BANDS IN MODERN SCHOOLS 


With the abolition of the imperial examination system at the end of the Qing 
dynasty, a new type of school appeared in China, and helped to encourage the 
spread of brass band music. In these schools the education system and the 
curriculum were modelled on those of Japan and Europe, which stressed the 
importance of physical exercise, and this duly led to the establishment of brass 
bands. In 1910, Jiaoyu zazhi [The Chinese educational review] carried a 
photograph of a brass band formed by pupils of the private No. 1 Secondary 
School in Tianjin. It is made up of 27 players and an instructor.” Some 
conservative peasants in Shandong, appalled by the spread of these modern 
bands, composed a song to ridicule them: 


Da yanggu, chui yanghao, 
Gaodeng xuetang jing hunao! 
Bu nian sishu xue yangjiao, 
Bu la gongjian caochang jiao! 


Banging foreign drums, blowing foreign horns, 

These high schools kick up such a row! 

They don’t study the classics, they study foreign learning, 
They abandon archery but the sportsground is very noisy!"* 


The curricula of these modern schools covered the subjects taught in 
Japanese and European schools, so that as well as studying Chinese, the 
students learned foreign languages, mathematics, physics and chemistry, 
sports, music and so on. Musical instruments and orchestra were among the 
extracurricular activities on offer, and many children were eager to learn brass 
instruments; a number of schools set up bands where they could blow their 
trumpets after class. Although very popular with secondary school students, 
however, the instruments were quite expensive, and not many families could 
afford to buy them. The “singing” (geyue) side of music lessons, on the other 
hand, involved no financial outlay, and as soon as schoolsong, with all its 
power and energy, was introduced, it sounded a clarion call for New Music in 
China. 


SCHOOLSONG 


Some educational reforms had already been implemented by the Qing govern- 
ment during the Westernisation Movement: in 1862, for example, the College 
of Foreign Languages (Tongwenguan) was founded in order to provide 
training for students in translation and law. Conservative tendencies were so 
strong, however, that reforms in education were slow. It was not until 1902, in 
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the wake of the Hundred Days’ Reform, that the government issued the “Sanc- 
tioned Memorial Concerning Regulations for Schools.” Forty years on, the 
pace of change had accelerated, the traditional conservatism had gradually 
lost ground and the new education system could develop. Western learning 
spread inexorably eastwards, particularly after the abolition of the imperial 
examinations in 1905, when state-run schools mushroomed throughout the 
country, their systems and curricula modelled on those of Japan and Europe, 
and by the 1911 Revolution the old private schools had been replaced by new 
schools. The days of studying only the Four Books and Five Classics and of 
total immersion in traditional poetry were gone forever. 

Singing was one of the subjects taught in the new schools. The revised 
“Sanctioned Memorial Concerning Regulations for Schools” of January 13, 
1904 stipulated that at kindergarten, lower primary, upper primary and 
secondary school, as well as in teacher-training and vocational colleges, games, 
folksong, discussion, handicrafts (in kindergarten) and “reading traditional 
poetry and songs” (at other levels) should be taught. The Regulations stated 
that “All foreign primary and secondary schools offer lessons in singing similar 
in concept to the accompanied singing of our forefathers. However, since 
China’s ceremonial music has long ago lost its vigour and would be hard to 
emulate,” it was decreed that “there shall be a lesson each day which alternates 
between songs and poetry” to ensure that morally uplifting ancient poems and 
ballads would be read in schools.” Clearly, then, when objective factors meant 
that music classes were not available, they were replaced by the recital of 
poetry. 

Music appears on the curriculum for the first time in the “Regulations for 
Women’s Teacher-Training Colleges and for Primary Schools for Girls” issued 
by the government on March 9, 1907. The Regulations stipulate that, over the 
four years of teacher-training, there should be one hour of music per week in 
the first two years and two hours in the last two years, with a view to “stimu- 
lating the will and fostering morality. When choosing or putting together 
songs, efforts should be made to select those with words which will have a 
good influence and promote integrity. At this level, there should be classes in 
both unison and part song and in the playing of instruments, as well as in the 
process and principles of music-teaching.”” In primary schools for girls there 
was one hour per week of music for the four years at each level, but this 
consisted only of “singing in unison.” Music was an optional subject and 
taking it meant missing one or two hours of other subjects. At that time the 
general name for these classes was “music”; the term “singing” (yuege) was 
used only as a subheading. Not until the promulgation of the “Biantong 
chudeng xiaoxue zhangcheng”[Modified Regulations for Lower Primary 
Schools] (May 15, 1909) and the “Gaiding Liangdeng xiaoxue zhangcheng” 
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[Revised Regulations for Primary Schools at Both Levels] (December 13, 
1910) were music classes officially introduced into boys’ schools in China. As 
in the girls’ schools it was an optional subject, with one hour per week set 
aside for it, but here it was referred to as “singing” (yuege), a term which from 
then on came into general use.” 

Although music was formally incorporated into the syllabuses of girls’ 
and boys’ schools in 1907 and 1909 respectively, some local authorities and 
Christian churches had already introduced lessons in music or singing in the 
schools under their control prior to 1903. Examples are the Patriotic Girls’ 
School in Shanghai (1903), Zhendan College (1903), Hunan No. 1 Public 
Girls’ School (1904),” all primary and teacher-training schools in Hubei, 
Beiyang Teacher-Training School, Beiyang Women’s Teacher-Training School, 
Tianjin Women’s High School,” Yitu School, Jiangsu Teacher-Training College 
(1907)” and so on. 

The music classes concentrated on singing, with keyboard accompani- 
ment provided by an accordion or small pedal harmonium. There were few 
pianos, because they were expensive. (Those produced in Shanghai by the 
British firm Moutrie & Son were well known at the time and remained 
popular with pianists right up to the 1940s and 1950s). The “music” section 
(yuekao) of Sequel to the Documentary Encyclopaedia of the Qing Court 
(Qingchao xu wenxian tongkao) does contain illustrations and descriptions of 
European musical instruments, so they were clearly not unknown, but 
learning to play such instruments was not common. It was difficult to find 
teachers, and buying the instruments could be problematic, hence it was only 
children from wealthy families who could take lessons.” 

The earliest advocate of singing lessons in schools was Kang Youwei 
(1858-1927). In a memorial submitted to the Guangxu emperor in 1898 on 
the subject of running schools, Kang called for the establishment of schools 
that would “follow the distant example of Germany or the nearer one of 
Japan” and recommended that “vocal music” should have a place on the 
syllabus. At the beginning of the twentieth century a thoughtful article was 
published which contained proposals concerning the reform of music educa- 
tion and which highlighted the weaknesses of China’s traditional music: 


It lacks the spirit of adventure and tends towards decadence. 
It is unable to make appropriate use of the strengths of its instruments. 
It is for the few rather than the many. 


a TO 


There is no theory underpinning it. 


The writer maintained therefore that “neither ancient nor modern music have 
anything to offer.” He advocated emulating Japan and importing European 
music in order to “encourage the sort of thinking which facilitates national 
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progress and create the resolve to achieve national unity” and said that “today 
we should attach the greatest importance to music education,” suggesting that 
music should be taught as part of general education, that public concerts 
should be organised and so on.” 

Liang Qichao (1873-1929) and Zeng Zhimin were two others who 
expended a good deal of effort promoting music education appropriate for 
the new age, and their understanding of such education was very influential 
on the song movement of the time. Although Liang Qichao described himself 
as “a layman so far as music is concerned”(Menwaihan),* he was the first 
person in the modern era to introduce into China songs from abroad: He 
published translations of three songs, one of which was the German national 
anthem, in the second issue of Xinmin congbao [New citizen] for 1902 and was 
a keen supporter of the establishment of the first music organisations to be set 
up in modern times, the Asian Classical Music Association (1904) and the 
Datong Music Society of Yokohama (1898). He also wrote the words of songs 
like Aiguo ge [Patriotic song]. Some years later, Wang Guangqi (1892-1936), 
China’s first modern musicologist, mentioned Aiguo ge in his writings and 
particularly praised Liang’s verses, commenting that “Fifteen years ago the 
most popular patriotic song in China’s schools must have been Mr. Liang’s 
Yangyang zai wo Zhonghua |My China, how vast and wonderful] for it 
contains much to arouse feelings of nationalism?” 

Liang Qichao’s essays on music education are to be found scattered 
among works such as Yinbingshi shihua [Notes on poetry from the Ice-drink- 
er’s Studio], Zhongguo jin sanbainian xueshushi [The intellectual history of 
China during the past three hundred years], Xin Luoma chuanqi [Tales of 
modern Rome] and Lun youxue [On elementary instruction]. His principal 
arguments are as follows: 


1. The role of music in social education should be respected and its 
capacity to boost the people’s morale, raise the spirits, release tension 
and broaden education should be recognised.” 

2. Active efforts should be made to introduce and popularise song- 
writers (e.g., Huang Gongdu and Tan Sitong) and their works, and 
the development of New Music should be viewed favourably.” 

3. The acquisition of advanced knowledge and culture from Europe, 
America and Japan was to be strongly advocated.” 

4. National traditions should be emphasised and developed.” 


STUDENTS TRAVEL EAST TO BRING BACK VALUABLE KNOWLEDGE 


Kang Youwei had lauded both the distant example of Germany and the nearer 
model of Japan, but Germany was very far away and it was expensive to study 
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there, and some determined young people of modest means headed for Japan 
instead. Among them were Zeng Zhimin, Shen Xin’ gong and Li Shutong, all of 
them pioneers of schoolsong. Japan had by then defeated not only China but 
also Tsarist Russia, and appeared invincible: It is wholly understandable that 
China’s intellectuals had been stirred by her power and status. In 1906, when 
the flood of students reached its peak, more than 8,000 of them are reported 
to have gone to Japan—one record even gives a figure in excess of 18,786.” 
They mostly studied politics and law, science and technology, military science 
or education but a few studied music; between 1908 and 1911 a total of 20 
students opted to specialise in this subject, most of them self-financing 
women students,” but this figure excludes such people as Shen Xin’gong, Zeng 
Zhimin, Li Shutong and Lu Liyuan (neither Li nor Lu studied music). Xiao 
Youmei, who was in Japan in 1901, did not study music either. Thus, there 
were a considerable number of Chinese students active in musical circles over- 
seas, and it was these people who, when they returned to China, promoted the 
establishment of schoolsong in the late imperial and early republican eras. 

Many of the songs and the theoretical works introduced by Zeng Zhimin, 
Shen Xin’gong and Li Shutong were copied from the Japanese: Zeng Zhimin’s 
Yuedian jiaokeshu [Textbook of musical grammar] was originally the work of 
the Japanese advanced teacher-training college professor Suzuki Yonejird 
(1868-1940); in his “Changge biyao” [The essentials of singing] contained in 
Edu changge [The Hubei Governor’s songbook] Lu Liyuan drew upon Izawa 
Shuji, Director of Japan’s Board of Music Research (Ongaku torishirabega- 
kari); his Yueli dayi [The rudiments of music] and Fengqin jiaoshoufa 
[Teaching the harmonium] were based on the writings of Suzuki Yonejiré, and 
so on. All the Chinese students who studied in Japan were deeply affected by 
the culture of nationalism there and the styles of various Japanese musicians, 
and Zeng Zhimin, Shen Xin’gong and Li Shutong were no exception. This is 
shown very clearly in Zeng’s Haizhan [Sea battle] and Heri xing? [When will 
they awaken?] (adapted from the Japanese song Nanko [Mr. Nan]) with words 
by Xia Songlai.”” 

Borrowings for schoolsong were also made from Europe. Shen Xin’gong’s 
Saichuan [Boat race] (now better known by the title Xiao mifeng [Little 
honeybee]) came from the Japanese song Kocho [Butterfly] which was itself 
derived from the German folksong Hänschen Klein. Similarly Shen’s Niizi ticao 
[Girls gymnastics] and the Asian Classical Music Associations Chun zhi hua 
[Spring flowers] were taken from the Japanese Kasumi-ka kumo-ka [Mist or 
clouds], which had originated in a German folksong entitled Alle Végel sind 
schon da. 

Songs for schools were thus clearly the most “valuable knowledge,” in 
terms of music, that Chinese students brought back with them from Japan. 
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Some were first-hand Japanese products, others were European ones that 
arrived in China via Japan and were therefore essentially secondhand, but no 
matter whether first- or secondhand they were all hybrids cobbled together 
from various sources. It was these hybrid songs that were used in music classes 
in China’s primary and secondary schools at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and later on the Chinese Communists would model their revolu- 
tionary mass songs on the form that originated from this mixture of musical 
genres. The three individuals mentioned above were therefore the pioneers of 
China’s New Music and, as such, must form part of our discussion. 


SONGWRITERS (1): ZENG ZHIMIN 


Zeng Zhimin (1879-1929), also known as Zemin, was born in Shanghai. His 
father, Zeng Zhu (aka Shaoxiang), came originally from Tong’an county in the 
Quanzhou prefecture of Fujian but later moved to Shanghai, and from 
Zhimin’s generation on, the family was regarded as Shanghainese. Zeng Zhu 
(1849-1908) came from a family of maritime merchants and in 1901 made a 
great deal of money in Shanghai as a distributor of pearl rice from Southeast 
Asia. In 1905, Zeng (then President of the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce) 
made a name for himself as a public-spirited businessman when, as a response 
to incidents of restriction and maltreatment of Chinese labourers in the 
United States, he proposed a patriotic campaign to boycott American goods 
and revoke the rights to the Jiangsu-Zhejiang railway, which was dominated 
by U.S. capital. Zeng was also an advocate of constitutional monarchy and 
sympathetic to the views of Kang Youwei, Liang Qichao and their supporters.” 

Zeng Zhimin was born into what was clearly a prosperous and progres- 
sive family and this helps to explain why he was so enthusiastic about New 
Music, why he established schools for it and set up a Western orchestra. 
Unfortunately very little is known about the life and work of Zeng Zhimin: 
No books have been written about him and the only information about him 
available to us is fragmentary accounts scattered among the music journals 
and magazines.” The following biography of this doyen of China’s modern 
music is based on this limited material. 

In 1901 Zeng Zhimin and his wife Cao Rujin left China for Japan, Cao 
Rujin to study European painting and music, and Zeng, as instructed by his 
father, to enter Waseda University and study law. He subsequently gained the 
degree of Bachelor of Politics, but very soon became entranced by the new 
and vibrant musical culture of Japan’s Meiji Restoration. As he once remarked: 


When I first arrived in Japan, and began to attend concerts and make enquiries 
about teachers, everything seemed as distant and awe-inspiring as heaven, so 
highly did I think of it.” 
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Zeng became so enthralled by music that he began to devote much of his time 
and energy to studying it, while also continuing his legal studies at Waseda. In 
1903, with Gao Yanyun (aka Gao Shoutian) and Feng Yaxiong (aka Feng Lifu), 
he enrolled at the Tokyo School of Music and from then on these three 
frequently engaged in musical activities together. 

Between 1902 and 1907, when he returned to China, Zeng Zhimin partic- 
ipated in many aspects of music. Those that we know of included: 


Activities 


Membership in the Music Study Group (Yinyue jiangxihui), China’s 
first association concerned with modern music, founded by Shen 
Xin’gong in Tokyo (November 1902). 

The reorganisation of the above study group into the Asian Classical 
Music Association, the goal of which was to “help music to develop in 
schools and in society and to inspire a spirit of nationalism”; and the 
establishment of two subsidiary groups, one for the study of singing 
and the other for the study of military music (May 1904).”" 

In 1905, the second issue of Xingshi [Waking lion] carried an 
announcement sponsored by Zhu Shaoping and Zeng Zhimin, with 
regard to the “Society for National Music” (Guomin yinyuehui): “The 
aims of this society are technical refinement, fundamental research 
and the expansion of an ideology for, and the promotion of the spirit 
of, national music.” The society offered courses on military music, 
instrumental ensembles and music in general, and had apparently 
“been run experimentally in Tokyo for two years, the sponsors (i.e., 
Zhu Shaoping and Zeng Zhimin) having been responsible for every- 
thing throughout.” This organisation had progressed beyond the Asian 
Classical Music Association and was now essentially a school of music 
for amateurs. 


Publications 


Yueli dayi [The rudiments of music] (1903) 

Changge ji jiaoshoufa [Singing and how to teach it] (1903): which 
contains scores of six songs, in both staff and cipher notation: Lianbing 
[Drilling the troops], Chunyou [Spring outing], Yangzi jiang [The 
Yangtze River], Haizhan [Sea battle], Xin [New] and Qiuchong 
[Autumn insects]. These are the earliest published songs for schools 
that we know of.” 

Jiaoshou yinyue chubu [Teaching the basics of music] (1904): a trans- 
lation of First Steps in Music Teaching by an American identified only 
as “Luopuya.” 
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+ Jiaoyu changgeji [Educational songbook] (1904)” 

* Yuedian jiaokeshu [Textbook of musical grammar]: retranslated into 
Chinese from the Japanese version by Suzuki Yonejir (1904)*° 

+ Yinyue jiaoyu lun [On music education] (1904)” 

+ Xiuzhen yinyue quanshu [Pocket encyclopaedia of music] (1905): a 
compilation that includes the three works “Yueli dayi” [The rudiments 
of music], “Changge jiaoshoufa” [How to teach singing] and “Fengqin 
lianxifa” [Practising the harmonium] 

+ “Hesheng liieyi” [A brief introduction to harmony 

* Hesheng xue [Harmony] (1905)”: translated by Gao Yanyun with 
editorial revisions by Zeng. 

* Guomin changgeji [National songbook] (1905)” 

+ Jianyi jinxingqu [Simple marches] (1905)” 

+ Jiaoyu changgeji [Educational songbook] (1905)” 

e “Mingren yuelun: Riben zhi yinyue fei zhen yinyue” [Celebrities on 
music: the music of Japan is not real music] (1905)**: possibly by 
Raphael von Koeber (tentative identification), translated by Zeng. 

+ “Yinyue siku” [Four laments on music] (1906)” 


le 


This list of Zeng Zhimin’s publications and pursuits is ample proof that, 
in a period of little more than three years, not only was he actively involved in 
a variety of musical activities, but he was also very busy writing. His impres- 
sive achievements in writing articles, translating and editing materials on 
music and composing songs played a huge part in educating both his fellow 
students in Japan and popularising schoolsong in China. Although Xiao 
Youmei had come to Japan in 1901 to read education and had at the same 
time studied singing and piano at a school of music, he never initiated any 
musical activities and as a result was not influential. Shen Xin’gong set up the 
earliest “Music Study Group” in 1902 and introduced the teaching of singing 
in Chinese schools, but his influence was not as wide as that of Zeng Zhimin. 
Li Shutong went to Japan to study Western music in 1905, later than Zeng 
Zhimin, Shen Xin’gong and Xiao Youmei, but he was not nearly as active as 
Zeng. This no doubt explains Liang Qichao’s favourable comment in section 
97 of his Notes on Poetry from the Ice-drinker’s studio: “Zeng Zhimin from 
Shanghai studied for many years at the Tokyo School of Music and was actu- 
ally the first of our country’s pioneers in this field.” It is for this reason, too, 
that I rank Zeng Zhimin above Shen Xin’gong, Li Shutong and Xiao Youmei; 
he was not only China’s first modern songwriter and theoretician, he was also 
her first music educationist and activist. 

In spite of his father’s opposition, when Zeng Zhimin returned to China 
in 1907, he entered into collaboration with Gao Yanyun, Feng Yaxiong and 
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others to set up a “Summer Music Study Group” in Shanghai that year. Hu 
Huaichen, in his “Shanghai xueyi gaiyao” [Outline of the arts in Shanghai] 
gives an account of how the group introduced knowledge of European music 
through courses which included theory, harmony, harmonium, piano, strings, 
brass and wind, recorder, flute, bass drum, side drums, etc.” This organisation 
was in virtually every respect identical to the Society for National Music which 
they had founded in Japan. 

Zeng Zhu died in 1908. His dying wish was that his son should use 
surplus funds from the local trust which he had established in Jiading to help 
the poor, to open a school for children from poor families. This school was to 
be a charitable institution which aimed to give poor children the opportunity 
of employment. Zeng Zhimin did as his father wished, and founded the 
Shanghai School for Poor Children (Shanghai pin’eryuan), which included a 
music department. The titular head of the School was Zeng Zhu’s contempo- 
rary Shi Ziying, but the actual responsibility for the boys’ and girls’ halls was 
in the hands of Zeng Zhimin and his wife, while Gao Yanyun took charge of 
the music department and Feng Yaxiong directed the band.” 

Little is known about this department of music, except that Gao Yanyun 
taught “vocal and instrumental theory” and carried out some practical experi- 
ments in the teaching of harmony (see Gao’s “Bianji dayi” [Editorial introduc- 
tion] to Harmony). The October 1909 issue of Jiaoyu zazhi carried a brief item 
under the headline “The First Parent-Teacher Meeting of the School for Poor 
Children”: 


On September 25, the Shanghai School for Poor Children held its first parent- 
teacher meeting. Before the meeting members of the children’s families had the 
chance to see for themselves something of what the school has accomplished. The 
meeting began at 1 p.m. It began with a full report given by the superintendent, 
Mr. Zeng Zhimin, then the director, Mr. Shi Ziying, made a speech. The national 
anthem, the school song, work songs ... stirring ballads, dances, talks and so on 
followed. It allowed everyone to see what had been achieved in the course of the 
school’s everyday work. 


It is clear from this that music was introduced to parents as an important 
element of the students’ achievements. Two years later, in February 1911, the 
third issue of Jiaoyu zazhi carried a photograph of the orchestra of the 
Shanghai School for Poor Children which is of great historical value. It shows 
that the orchestra consisted of forty people including the conductor, and had 
a fairly complete range of instruments (mostly strings), with nine violins, one 
cello and one double bass. It normally played simple Chinese tunes and it 
never gave public performances.” Nevertheless, the establishment (between 
1909 and 1910) of this orchestra by Zeng Zhimin at the Shanghai School for 
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Poor Children predates what is usually thought to be China's first orchestra in 
the European pattern (the Peking University Institute of Music Orchestra 
founded by Xiao Youmei in 1923) by thirteen or fourteen years. 

The music department of the Shanghai School for Poor Children existed 
for five years. During the 1911 Revolution, when Shanghai revolutionaries laid 
siege to the Jiangnan Arsenal, the girls’ hostel of the School, which was situ- 
ated nearby, was destroyed and the boys’ hostel was also damaged. The chil- 
dren were moved to live at the Chamber of Commerce for a short while, but 
later returned to the school, which had been reduced in size. In 1912, when 
both Gao Yanyun and Feng Yaxiong departed, the music department closed, 
and around 1921, when the School itself became hard to maintain, it too 
closed down. Zeng Zhimin and his family moved to Beijing, where Zeng prac- 
tised law for several years while also continuing to participate in musical 
activities. According to Feng Yaxiong they set up the “Sino-Western Music 
Society” (Zhongxi yinyuehui) in Beijing in the hope that they could reform 
traditional Chinese opera—Beijing Opera—by introducing an accompani- 
ment played by both Chinese and Western instruments where orchestral 
instruments replaced the traditional percussion. The Society lasted for some 
two years but was then forced to close due to financial problems.” Zeng 
Zhimin sank into depression after this, often resorting to alcohol in an attempt 
to reduce his anguish. Soon after the Double Seventh festival in 1929 he 
became ill and died, at the age of only forty-nine. 

It is unfortunate that, although Zeng Zhimin’s lifetime of musical activity 
started so promisingly and with such vitality, he was unable to fulfil his ambi- 
tions. In Japan, where he was constantly writing, translating and organising 
societies and study groups, he had had considerable influence. When he 
returned to China he worked extremely hard to set up study and training 
groups and in addition established the department of music at the School for 
Poor Children, all the while retaining his great love of music. He compiled 
many books on singing for schools and also wrote lyrics for a number of 
songs, such as Haizhan [Sea battle] (see Example 1). 

It is not absolutely certain that the tune and the words of Haizhan are all 
the work of Zeng Zhimin, but if they were, and if we were to judge him by this 
song alone, then the songs of Shen Xin’gong and Li Shutong are far superior. 
The melody of Zeng’s song is unexciting and its rhythm fragmented. The four 
formal elements of composition (introduction, elucidation, discussion and 
conclusion) appear to be absent; and there is a lack of contrast and consis- 
tency. However, so few of his songs have survived that we should not be 
unduly critical. 

Zeng Zhimin’s writings on music display great enthusiasm, but also 
considerable knowledge and insight. In such pieces as “Gao shiren” [Advice to 
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Example 1. Haizhan [Sea battle]. By Zeng Zhimin. 


poets] in Jiaoyu changgeji [Educational songbook], the author’s preface to 
Yuedian jiaokeshu [Textbook of musical grammar], the short statements at the 
beginning and end of “Yinyue jiaoyu lun” [On music education] and Mingren 
yuelun: Riben zhi yinyue fei zhen yinyue [Celebrities on music: the music of 
Japan is not real music] and Yinyue siku [Four laments on music], he 
expressed a strong desire to transform modern China’s musical backwardness 
and lashed out against a contemporary society which “despises music,” where 
“true insight into music cannot be attained when there is so much frivolity” 
and most music is “licentious.” He also demonstrated how the philosophy of 
“ossified self-restraint” which “regarded everything commonly found in the 
world today as inferior when judged by our nation’s traditional standards” 
hindered “the development of ideals and the progress of society” and was the 
root cause of China’s musical backwardness. He believed it was impossible to 
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reform China's music because “when there is nothing to reform, there will 
inevitably be widespread destruction.” He did not, however, call for total west- 
ernisation but instead advocated that China should create a new kind of music 
whose ultimate aim would be to match that of Europe and America: “The 
future music of our nation will surely want to rival that of Europe and 
America; and our future musicians will naturally wish to compete with theirs.” 

Zeng's view of the lyrics used in schoolsong was that “(| they) are ten times 
more sophisticated than schoolbooks. The young still do not understand 
them, even with several paragraphs of explanation for each word” (see “Gao 
shiren”). This is why he was opposed to the use of hackneyed and archaic 
expressions or “abstruse and impenetrable language,” and considered “erudite 
and specialised vocabulary” to be stale and lifeless and “utterly unsuitable for 
educational music.” He was dissatisfied with the overly sophisticated lyrics of 
schoolsong, and was convinced that the criterion which ought to be applied 
was “compatibility with educational theory and practice.” In his eyes, the goal 
for the songs should be that “children learning them found them easy and 
appealing.” Singing lessons in Chinese schools should initially be modelled on 
those in primary schools in Europe, America and Japan, and then improve- 
ments could be made. Zeng went on to insist that the lyrics of the songs 
should be “expressed in everyday language yet have great significance,” “as 
direct as spoken language yet uplifting and meaningful,” “easy to understand 
and as pure as nature itself” They should “reveal the large through the small 
and raise aspirations” and “pursue tranquillity and freshness and be full of the 
joys of spring.” They “should be popular rather than recondite, straightfor- 
ward rather than complex, natural rather than contrived and flowing rather 
than grand and classical.” In his Notes on Poetry from the Ice-drinker’s studio, 
Liang Qichao, clearly sympathetic to Zeng’s opinions, warmly praised his 
“Advice to Poets,” considering it “a sharp spur to our men of letters” and 
reproducing it in full. Zeng’s ideas seem to have fitted in well with Liang’s call 
for a “revolution in the world of poetry.” 

As a musician Zeng Zhimin maintained that “tune and song cannot be 
separated” and “song and tune should not conflict,” for “conflict and separa- 
tion cause great anxiety in music.” At that time, when the imperial examina- 
tions had been abolished and the old education system was gradually falling 
apart, the newly-established public schools modelled themselves on European, 
American and Japanese practice and, because singing and music lessons had 
not previously been part of the school curriculum, music education at that 
level found itself in uncharted waters. One solution to this problem was that 
people created songs for use in singing classes by fitting topical lyrics to Euro- 
pean, American and Japanese melodies or even Chinese regional folk tunes. 
Since the tunes and words of such songs did not sit together well, the result 
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was often guite grotesgue. This kind of music education was anathema to 
Zeng Zhimin, who was highly critical of the common practises of the lyricists 
at the time, such as the use of words that conflicted with the tune, alterations 
to the original compositions of others or the introduction of unnatural breaks 
in the musical phrasing. He was the first to propose the study and introduc- 
tion of “song-writing” and “composition” with the purpose of correcting these 
failings and creating schoolsong which was both genuine and of a high artistic 
standard. He was fully aware, he said, of the antipathy aroused by setting the 
national anthem to a foreign tune, but “in a transitional period borrowing was 
inevitable” and the ultimate aim was to rely on one’s own creativity to 
“construct the kind of song which fitted the new China of the twentieth 
century.” To us, these may not seem particularly special views, but in those 
days they were unusual and far-sighted, and Zeng deserves our respect. 

In “Yinyue jiaoyu lun” [On music education], Zeng Zhimin systematically 
exposed the problems involved in the development of modern education in 
China. He pointed out that when the trend for New Music first appeared 
“things got off to an unfortunate start” and that this needed to be put right at 
once. Starting from the angle of the nature of music and its social function, 
his analysis of the situation ended with a proposal that attention should be 
paid to music education both in the home and at school and, in particular, 
that any weaknesses in Chinese music should be corrected with reference to 
the best qualities of European music. He saw the importation of such “foreign 
goods” as necessary, but believed that it was more essential to create a New 
Music of one’s own. This would be far from easy and could only be accom- 
plished through the combined efforts, both physical and mental, of people at 
all levels throughout the country. He also insisted that music education should 
not be restricted to schools but that regular concerts and study groups should 
be organised to provide ordinary citizens with an opportunity to appreciate 
the New Music. 

New Music, according to Zeng, should be new in both form and 
content—a view that foreshadowed the New Music of the May Fourth period 
but that at the time unfortunately did not have much of an impact. He also 
remarked that “society is decadent, and its musical inspiration is a matter of 
urgency for us now,” advocating the “eradication of conservative opinions. 
Recent pernicious practices should be swept away. We should invent things 
which benefit the country, and if we cannot do that, we should seek them out 
and copy them.” He continues, “Should not anyone who wants to reform 
Chinese society set about creating the kind of song suited to the new China of 
the twentieth century?” 

Although not much material concerning Zeng Zhimin is available to us, 
what there is allows us to describe Zeng as the founding father of China’s New 
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Music: he was the first Chinese in modern times to receive an orthodox 
Western music education in Japan, the first to run a small-scale organisation 
providing education in New Music (in the shape of the music department of 
the Shanghai School for Poor Children), the first to establish a Western-style 
orchestra and the first educationist to take music education and song-writing 
seriously. He was the earliest music educationist, theoretician, activist and 
songwriter to emerge in the history of modern Chinese music. 


SONGWRITERS (2): SHEN XIN’ GONG 


On Shen Xin’gong,” the second major figure in the history of New Music in 
China, there is likewise little material available, but some of the fuller studies 
are Qian Renkang “Qimeng yinyue jiaoyujia Shen Xin’ gong xiansheng” [The 
enlightened music educationist Mr. Shen Xin’gong]” and Shen Qia and Hsu 
Tsang-houei’s Shen Xin’gong: Xuetang yuege zhi fu [Shen Xin’ gong: The father 
of schoolsong].” 

Shen Xin’gong (1869-1947), also known as Qinghong and styled Shukui, 
came from Shanghai. Traditionally educated and with a first degree in the 
imperial system, he nevertheless had no objection to starting again from the 
very beginning in order to gain access to modern knowledge, and in 1896 he 
was accepted into the Nanyang Public School in Shanghai (which was later to 
become Jiaotong University). In April 1902 he travelled east to Japan and 
entered the Kobun College (Kobun gakuin) in Tokyo but soon had to cut short 
his studies and return home owing to a bereavement. Although his period of 
study in Japan was very brief, it left a deep impression on him. Always a music 
lover, Shen developed a serious interest in music education in Japan as soon as 
he arrived. In November 1902, under the auspices of the Jiangsu and Shanghai 
Returned Students’ Association, he set up a music study group and invited the 
Japanese music educationist Suzuki Yonejird (1868-1940) to give a talk about 
singing. From that time on Shen himself began to compose songs, among 
them his famous Nan’er diyi zhiqi gao [High spirits are the priority for 
boys]—also entitled Bingcao [Soldiers drilling]—which, though written in 
Japan, was very well-known and widely popular with children in China. He 
went on to make major contributions to both schoolsong composition and 
music education. 

The song Narver diyi zhiqi gao is made up of six phrases and 24 bars in all. 
The first four phrases each contain four bars and repeat each other exactly, 
apart from variations in their final notes; the fifth phrase differs from the first 
four and is new; the sixth is a repeat of the second. In terms of the European 
ternary song form its structure is somewhat uneven: with four repetitions of 
the same phrase section A is too long-winded; section B is too short and gives 
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the impression that it was hastily written; and the concluding section A is also 
too short and therefore does not balance the first one. The result is that the 
song sounds top-heavy. But at the time when he composed it, because the 
lyrics were strong and succinct, the rhythm smooth, the tune and the words 
well-matched and it was easy to pronounce, it seems that students enjoyed 
singing it (see Example 2). 

After Shen Xin’gong returned from Japan early in 1903 he taught singing 
at the primary school attached to Nanyang Public School, and himself 
composed songs for use in class. It was at about this time that singing first 
started to appear on the curriculum of China’s modern schools, and Shen 
collected his songs into Xuexiao changgeji [Songbooks for schools], three 
volumes of which were published between 1904 and 1907. It ran to five 
editions in the space of two years. This was one of China’s earliest collections 
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Example 2. Nar’er diyi zhiqi gao [High spirits are the priority for boys]; also known as 
Bingcao [Soldiers drilling]. Lyrics by Shen Xin’ gong, to a tune of his choice. 
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of schoolsong and was very influential. In 1912, after the Revolution, Shen 
edited for publication the six Chongbian xuexiao changgeji [Revised songbooks 
for schools] which contained a total of 90 songs from Europe, America, Japan 
and China, and these were followed in 1913 by the four Guomin changgeji 
[National songbooks]. Decades afterwards, Shen revised these collections and 
combined them with his later compositions in a single anthology published in 
1937 entitled Xin’gong gequji [The songs of (Shen) Xin’gong]. 

Shen Xin’gong’s songs covered many different topics and conveyed posi- 
tive educational messages: oppose feudalism, promote democratic revolution 
and so on. They encouraged the struggle for national prosperity, the revitalisa- 
tion of China, the eradication of superstition, and the promotion of science, 
and urged respect for work and the enjoyment of company, self-improvement 
and diligent study. In choosing lyrics that were simple both to sing and under- 
stand he was foreshadowing the trend towards vernacular (baihua) poetry. In 
1906, in his Foreword to Xuexiao changgeji [Songbooks for schools], Chen 
Maozhi pointed out, “It is not hard to write over-refined lyrics for songs for 
schools: what is hard is to present them plainly” and he wrote approvingly that 
Shen Xin’gong’s words were “as direct as speech, yet inspiring and 
meaningful.” 

For his early songs Shen Xin’gong usually chose existing tunes, most of 
them Japanese school songs, and set his own words to them. However, after 
the 1911 Revolution, as he revised the songbook, he became increasingly 
dissatisfied with this approach. In his Editorial Introduction he said: 


When I was first learning how to write songs I often chose Japanese tunes for 
them, but recently I have ceased to do this and have chosen Western melodies 
instead. The thumping rhythms of Japanese music may sound good but are 
usually rather humdrum, whereas the rhythms of Western tunes on the whole are 
clearer and more natural, with sudden contrasts and changes of mood that make 
them much more noble. 


In Part 6 of the Chongbian xuexiao changgeji [Revised songbook for schools] 
he did indeed include numerous tunes taken from European and American 
folksongs and student songs, and these helped to enrich the musical language 
of songs for schools and were in effect also the earliest experiment in intro- 
ducing Western music to Chinese children. Shen Xin’gong’s interest then 
gradually shifted to the promotion of Chinese folksongs and the composition 
of songs in which he set his own lyrics and those of others to music. The 
works in which Shen’s words are set to folksong tunes are: 


* Cangying ge [The fly]: to the tune Meng Jiang nü [Lady Meng Jiang] 
* Chanjiao de ku |The misery of footbinding]: to the tune Meng Jiang nü 
[Lady Meng Jiang] 
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* Caicha ge [Tea-picking song]: to the tune of Fengyang ge [Song of 
Fengyang] 


Here, he contributed only the lyrics, but in doing so he paid a great deal 
of attention to the imagery involved, working hard to make the words 
comprehensible and to ensure the tonal and rhythmic compatibility of the 
imported tunes and the Chinese language. As a result, the words and music of 
all the songs for which he wrote the lyrics seem to exhibit a natural affinity, as, 
for example, in Gemingjun [The army of the revolution]. 

The following six songs have lyrics by Shen for which he invited Zhu 
Yunsheng, Zhu Zhiyun, Xu Shubin and others to compose the music: 


* Mei zai Zhonghua [So beautiful is China! ] 

* Qing jun duijing [Please look in the mirror] 
+ Lianhuan ge [Roundelay] 

* ‘Tongzijun ge [Boy Scouts’ song] 

+ Xincun [The new village] 

* Muren xi [The puppet show] 


For the next three songs, Shen wrote both the words and the music: 


* Gemingxin xian ge renxin [Self-cultivation before revolutionary 
consciousness | 

* Junren de qiangdan [Ammunition for the troops] 

* Cailian qu [Picking lotuses] 


Cailian qu is about the cultivation and collection of edible-root lotuses at 
Huangtian Ponds, outside Suzhou, and describes the beauty of that area 
where, according to a note that accompanies the song, “in summer when the 
flowers are out their scent can be smelled miles away and when the blooms 
move in the breeze, they resemble waves in the rivers and seas.” The tune, in 
6/8 time, sounds happy and has a brisk, galloping rhythm. It is a fine example 
of Shen Xin’gong’s multiple creative talents. 

Shen also set the words of Yang Du’s (Xizhi) Huanghe [Yellow River] to 
music, and this early song went on to become universally popular (see 
Example 3). Huang Zi was full of praise for it, describing its tune as “powerful 
and passionate” and regretting that “songs composed for schools by our own 
people rarely possess such spirit.” Yang Du’s lyrics are rousing and heroic, 
conjuring up the image of a vast army’s triumphant return after winning a 
battle, and the melody fits the meaning of the words. Apart from two occur- 
rences of “bu” (not), and the “wo” (I) in the final line, each syllable of the song 
corresponds to a single note, a feature which makes the song especially suit- 
able for children to sing. However, if we look at the structure of the song, we 
can see that Shen has repeated the mistake he made in Nawer diyi zhiqi gao 
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Example 3. Huanghe [Yellow River]. Tune by Shen Kin'gong, lyrics by Yang Xizhi. 
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[High spirits are the priority for boys]—he had obviously not mastered the 
formal aspects of song composition and was not aware of the need to balance 
unity and contrast in a composition. Huanghe has 24 bars. The first eight of its 
eighteen phrases constitute section Al: 


Huanghe, Huanghe, chu zi Kunlun shan, 

Yuan cong Menggu di, liuru Changcheng guan. 
Gulai shengxian, sheng ci hegan. 

Du li dishang, xinsi kuangran. 


(Yellow River, Yellow River, it rises in the Kunlun Mountains and from far away 
Mongol lands flows to the land inside the Great Wall. Since ancient times sages 
and worthy men have grown up on its banks. Alone on the dyke, my thoughts 


roam far and wide.) 


The next eight phrases make up section B: 


Changcheng wai, Hetao bian, 
Huangsha baicao wu renyan. 

Side shiwan bing, changqu xibei bian, 
Yinjiu Wuliang hai, cema Wula shan, 
Shi bu zhansheng zhong bu huan. 


(Beyond the Great Wall, beside the Great Bend, in the yellow sand and pale grass 
there is no sign of human life. I imagine a huge army marching far off to the 
northwest frontier, drinking wine from the Ulsun Sea, spurring steeds to the Wula 
Mountains, vowing never to return unless victorious.) 


The final two phrases “Jun zuo naochui, guan wo kaixuan” (Blow a resounding 
call to arms and watch our triumphant return) form section A2. This section 
is far too short when compared to sections Al and B, and it upsets the formal 
balance of the song. Perhaps Shen Xin’gong never studied song form or 
harmony—if he had, a change of key in section B would have brought both 
variation in colour and some contrast to this song. 

Shen’s songs had a wide circulation at the time and were known by almost 
everyone. In an article entitled “Zuofei lu” [A record of past mistakes] for 
Yinyue xiaozazhi [Music newsletter], published in Japan in 1906, Li Shutong 
wrote: “Even novice singers who do not know all their scales sing Nan’er diyi 
zhiqi gao with gusto; even students of the harmonium who have not yet 
mastered technique can pick out its 5 5 6 6 5 5 3 [i., C C D D C C A] tune.” 
Indeed, so well-known and influential were the songs that a few of them, such 
as Qiu zhi ye [A night in autumn], moved outside the classroom and became 
popular instrumental pieces. At the time of the War with Japan, anti-Japanese 
songs were composed by fitting new words to existing school songs, and the 
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tunes therefore became even more widely known. The famous Gongnongbing 
lianhe ge [The solidarity song of workers, peasants and soldiers], for example, 
uses the tune of Zhongguo nar’er [Men of China]—the melody to which Shen 
Xin gong had set his Liixing ge [Travelling] and which had originally come 
from the pen of the Japanese composer Koyama Sakunosuke (1863—1927)— 
but has new lyrics. Similarly, Laodong tongzituan ge [Song of the Working 
Boys’ League], with words by Ouyang Li’an (1913-1931), and Chongfeng ge 
[Battle song], written for the Combined Anti-Japanese Army in the Northeast, 
are settings of new words to the existing tunes of Die yu yan [Butterflies and 
swallows] and Jianbian [Cutting off our queues], both of which appear in 
Shen Xin’gong’s compilation Guomin changgeji [National songbook]. In his 
essay “Huiyi ershi de changge” [Recollections of childhood singing], Feng 
Zikai, his memory still clear decades after the event, vividly describes how 
much school-children enjoyed Shen’s songs: 


What I refer to as my “childhood” is the period from the second year of the 
emperor Xuantong of the former Qing dynasty (1910) to the second year of the 
Republic (1913). The imperial examinations had been abolished and schools were 
coming into their own. Most of the songs I sang in the newly established primary 
school in Shimenwan, my hometown in Zhejiang, were from the Songbook for 
Schools compiled by Shen Xin’gong. The school had appointed Jin Kezhu (a native 
of Pinghu) from Jiaxing as our singing (and gymnastics) instructor and, accom- 
panying us on a three-octave harmonium, he taught our class of thirteen and 
fourteen year olds to sing. These, our first formal singing lessons, whetted our 
appetite and the songs which we sang were hard to forget. Even now, fifty years 
on, we can still recite many of our favourite ones. 


Feng Zikai goes on to quote from memory Yangzi jiang [The Yangtze River], 
Zuo ticao [Gymnastics] and Hao pengyou [Good friends], three songs with 
words by Shen Xin’gong. 

Shen died in Shanghai in 1947. After his death his friends Tang Wenzhi, 
Ye Gongchuo and Huang Yanpei decided to establish the “Annual Xin’gong 
Music Prize” as a means of rewarding musicians with particular talent in lyric 
writing and composition. Due to the political instability of that period, 
however, the prize never materialised. Happily, in the mid 1980s, Shen 
Xin gong’s son Shen Baogi did set up “Shen Xin’gong Music Scholarships” at 
the Central and Shanghai conservatories to commemorate his father and to 
encourage outstanding young musicians.” 


SONGWRITERS (3): LI SHUTONG 


Li Shutong (1880-1942), known as Wentao in childhood, was also known as 
An and styled Xishuang; Shutong was the name he used as an artist. He had a 
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multitude of aliases (more than 150, according to Hongyi fashi nianpu [Chro- 
nology of Master Hong Yi]), including Shutong (written in a different way), 
Shoutong, Chengxi, Ying, etc. and, after he became a monk, the Buddhist 
names of Yanyin, Hongyi, Yiyin, Hongyi (written differently), Buzhuo, Wuwei 
and so on. Late in life he referred to himself as Wansheng Laoren or Wanqing 
Laoren. As the calligrapher and poet Zheng Bangqiao said of the painter-monk 
Shitao, “The multitude of names simply adds to the confusion”’—and this 
applies just as well to Li Shutong. However, the two names by which he is 
generally known are Hongyi Fashi (Master Hongyi) and Li Shutong. 

Li Shutong was born in Tianjin on September 20, 1880. When his father 
died five years later, Li went to live with his eldest brother. In 1897, at the age 
of only seventeen, he married and in the following year became a member of 
the Chengnan Literary Society (Chengnan wenshe). In March 1900, he also 
joined the Union of Shanghai Calligraphers and Painters (Shanghai shuhuajia 
gonghui) and it is quite clear that in his youth his talents inclined towards 
literature, calligraphy and painting. The next year, in order to continue his 
studies, he enrolled at Nanyang Public School, of which Cai Yuanpei was 
director, and began to study economics. This decision to turn his back on the 
arts and take up modern economics was no doubt influenced by the current 
popularity of Western learning, but four years later he returned to the world 
of literature and art, and in June 1905 travelled to Japan and entered the 
Tokyo School of Fine Arts, in Ueno, to study Western oil painting. The 
following year he began taking piano lessons at the College of Music (Ongaku 
Senka Gakk6) and also studied Western drama under the celebrated contem- 
porary playwright Fujisawa Asajiro. While in Tokyo, and having plunged into 
the vast artistic ocean of painting, music and drama, Li Shutong met the Japa- 
nese woman who was later to become his wife, Yukiko. He spent the winter of 
1906 back in China, because he was suffering from tuberculosis. In the 
summer of 1910 he graduated from the School of Fine Arts and returned to 
China, where he taught Western painting at Tianjin Industrial College (Tianjin 
gongye zhuanke xuexiao). 

In 1911, China suffered an economic collapse as a result of changes in the 
political sphere, and Li Shutong’s family was among those affected. They lost 
large amounts of money and were reduced to bankruptcy. The following year 
he moved to Shanghai, where he found a teaching post at the Eastern Suburb 
School for Girls (Shanghai chengdong niizi xuexiao) and afterwards also 
taught music and Western painting at Zhejiang Combined Level Teacher 
Training College (Zhejiang liangji shifan). By now his songs Songbie [Farewell], 
Beigiu [Autumn melancholy], Yi ershi [Recollections of childhood] and 
others, mostly published under the pen-name Xishuang, had already made 
him a household name throughout China. In 1916 he accepted a second 
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position as teacher at the Nanjing Higher Normal College (Nanjing gaodeng 
shifan), predecessor of its Central University, and during the summer vacation 
undertook a twenty-one day fast in the Hupao Temple on Daci Hill in Hang- 
zhou, an experience which he described in his Duanshi riji [Diary of a fast]. It 
was at this point that he realised his karma as a Buddhist had matured, and in 
1917 he was received into the faith at the Hupao Temple by the Venerable 
Liaowu, taking as his religious names Yanyin and Hongyi. 

On July 13 the following year, in the same temple, with the Venerable 
Liaowu still as his mentor and keeping the religious names he had already 
chosen, Li was enrobed as a monk and his head was shaved. Before aban- 
doning his teaching career, he gave away all the works of art he had collected, 
his money, and his clothes: his gold watch, poems, calligraphic scrolls and 
items of sentimental value went to Xia Mianzun; his books on music, painting, 
drama and his photographs he divided among his students Feng Zikai, Liu 
Zhiping, Wang Pingling, Li Hongliang and others, according to their interests; 
his clothes and everyday items he gave to his colleagues at school; the piano, 
calligraphy, painting, precious ornaments and money in his house in Shanghai 
were left to his Japanese wife; his epigraphical works went to the Xiling Sigil- 
lographers’ (Xileng yinshe) seal-crypt; and his oil paintings were presented to 
the National Beijing School of Art (Guoli Beijing meishu zhuanke xuexiao). 

After his ordination, except for the first few years, he lived a solitary life in 
several different places such as the Lianhua Temple in Quxian, the Fayu 
Temple on Putuo Mountain and the Qita Temple at Ningbo. Finding the 
climate of southern Fujian very much to his taste he spent more than a decade 
in that area, travelling to Zhangzhou, Xiamen, Quanzhou, Yongchun and else- 
where. On October 13, 1942, Li Shutong passed away, in the Wanging Ward of 
the Wenling Retirement Home on Lingrui Mountain, Hui’an county. He was 
62 years old. 

Li’s biography tells us that for 13 of his 62 years (from the start of his 
formal musical education in 1905, when he took up the piano in Japan, to the 
shaving of his head at Hupao Temple in 1918) he was involved in the study, 
teaching and composition of music. We know that he wrote either the words 
or the music for more than one hundred songs for schools, although we 
cannot ascertain exactly how many. For some he chose an existing tune and 
set his own words to it, for others he wrote words for tunes composed by 
other people, but for only ten or so did he write both music and words 
himself. Li’s early songs are passionately patriotic, an example being Zuguo ge 
[Song of the motherland]™ where the words are set to a folk tune; some are 
romantic works, like Chunjing [Spring scene] and Xihu [West Lake], and have 
graceful and delicate lyrics; later works typically express passivity, sentiment 
and detachment from the world—for example, Yue [The moon], Luohua 
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[Fallen petals] and Changshi [Gone forever]. Li’s philosophical transforma- 
tions have been the subject of some debate: Lian Kang, for instance, believes 
that his lyrics for the three songs Luohua, Yue and Wanzhong [Evening bells] 
represent the three spiritual realms in which he moved.” Luohua characterises 
the first of these: 


Luohua 


Fen, fen, fen, fen, fen, fen, fen, fen, 

Wei luohua weidi wuyan xi, hua zuo nichen. 
Ji; ji, ji, ji fis jt i, fi, 

Chunguang changshi bugui xi, yong jue xiaoxi! 
Yi dongfeng zhi ri xuan, 

Fang fei fei yi zheng yan. 

Ji chui rong yi fa xiu, 

Shu jie yi er shi qian, chun can! 

Lan luohong zhi ci zhi xi, 

Shang huashi qi lanshan, yi yi! 

Chungiu qi dai xu yi di shan xi, 

Fu nian chimu. 

Rongku bu xuyu, 

Shengshuai you changshu. 

Rensheng zhi funian ruo zhaolu xi, 

Quan rang xingshuai. 

Zhuhua yi xiaoxie 

Qingchun bu zai lai. 


+++ 4 


Fallen Petals 


Flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter, 

Only falling petals, dropping wordless to the ground, transforming into dust. 
Silent, lonely, silent, lonely, silent, lonely, silent, lonely. 

For them the lustre of spring has gone forever, never to be heard of again! 
Remember the warmth of the east wind in the daytime 

And the sweet scents competing in their loveliness. 

Now the petals have fallen in an exquisite cascade, 

All at once the season changes, time moves on and spring decays! 

See the falling pink bid farewell to the branch 

And the damaged blossoms withered, over! 

The seasons arrive in order, changing turn by turn, 

A gentle reminder that time is drawing on. 
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Blooming and decay take so little time, 

Our fortunes waz and wane in line with constant laws. 

The fleeting years of a human life are like the morning dew, 
The Underworld too thrives and then declines. 

The crimson years of our prime pass by so fast, 

Our spring will never come back again. 


Li Shutong was profoundly aware of life’s impermanence, its disorder and 


its solitude. The lines “Our fortunes wax and wane in line with constant laws” 
and “The crimson years of our prime pass by so fast, Our spring will never 
come back again” are outward manifestations of this fatalism. 


Yue [The moon] is typical of Li’s second spiritual realm: 
Yue 


Yangwang kong ming ming, 
Langyue xuan tai qing. 

Kan xia jie rao rao, 

Chen yu mi zhong dao. 

Wei yuan lingguang pu wanfang, 
Dangdi gouzi yang fenfang. 

Xu miao wuji, 

Shengjie shenmi, 

Lingguang chang yangwang. 

(Last five lines to be repeated once) 


Yang bikong ming ming, 

Langyue xuan tai qing. 

Kan xia jie an an, 

Shilu duo chou tan. 

Wei yuan lingguang pu wanfang, 
Pichu tongku san qingliang. 

Xu miao wu ji, 

Shengjie shenmi, 

Lingguang chang yangwang. 

(Last five lines to be repeated once) 


+++ HH 


The moon 


Look up into the bright, bright sky, 
Where the moon hangs shining in the void. 
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Look down on the chaos of the world below, 
Where dust all but obscures the middle way. 

If only that magical light could reach everywhere, 
Cleaning away the dirt and spreading fragrance. 
Infinitely distant, 

Holy and mysterious, 

That magical light we shall look up to for ever. 
(Last five lines to be repeated once) 


Look up into the bright, bright sky, 

Where the moon hangs shining in the void. 

Look down on the darkness of the world below — 

The ways through the world are filled with much sorrow. 
If only that magical light could reach everywhere, 
Dispersing pain, and spreading relief. 

Infinitely distant, 

Holy and mysterious, 

That magical light we shall look up to for ever. 

(Last five lines to be repeated once) 


The words of Yue show how, after long and agonising consideration, Li 
Shutong reaches the conclusion that, for “the tumult below, where dust makes 
to hide the median path” and “the darkness below—where the world’s ways 
are much bordered with sorrow,” the only hope is that “divine light reaches to 
all corners.” He suggests that the answer is to be found in “the infinitely 
distant, saintly and mystical divine light we shall always look up to”—hinting, 
no doubt, at his future conversion to Buddhism. There are some who think 
that Li’s passive, detached approach here is connected to the problems he 
experienced with family disputes, political upheaval, bankruptcy” and so on. 
We cannot, of course be certain whether the content of Yue really does convey 
such ideas and sentiments, or whether it was these difficulties that led Li to 
become a monk in 1918, but it would seem probable that there are indirect 
connections. 

The lyrics of Wanzhong [Evening bells] give us a very clear idea of the 
third of Li’s spiritual realms: 


Wanzhong 


Dadi chen chen luori mian, 
Pingxu mo mo wanyan can. 
Youniao buming muse qi, 
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Wanlaijuji conglin han. 

Haodang piao feng qi tian miao, 
Yaoye zhongsheng chu chen biao. 
Mian mian che xinxian, 

Yao yao yousi ning ming xiang. 
Zhongsheng bingku shui fuchi? 
Chenwang diandao nitu wu. 
Wei shen minxu fu dade, 

Zheng wu zuiguo cheng zheng jue, 
Shi xin jishou yong gutyi, 

Ming ming ru ding chen qian qi. 
Shuhu guangming zhu tai xu, 
Yunduan fangfu tian men po. 
Zhuangyan qi bao mi yinyun, 
Yao hua cui yu chui binfen. 

Yu lingguang xi chao sheng zhen, 
Bai shou cheng shen zun in yang tian qu xi zhan ci yun, 
Ruo xian hu ruo yin yin. 
Zhongsheng chen mu tian, 
Shenen yong cunzai, 

Shen zhi en da wu wai! 


A + E 


Evening Bells 


Mother earth is nodding off, the setting sun sleeps, 

From deserted scrubland plains the evening mist disperses. 
Hidden birds cease their song as twilight descends, 

Silence reigns supreme, in the groves there is a chill. 

With a mighty rush of wind from the far horizon 

The booming of the bells heads for the world beyond. 
Relentless their magic sound is plucking at the heartstrings, 
Our silent musings are possessed by the profound. 

All creatures sick and suffering, who is there to help? 
Ensnared in the dusty net all revert to mud and slime. 

The gods alone take pity and manifest their glory 

To save us from our state of sin and reveal to us the light; 
So kow-towing we proclaim our eternal devotion, 
Heavy-lidded, meditate and offer respectful prayers. 
Suddenly a brightness illumines the void, 

Soaring clouds seem to force the gates of heaven. 
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Its seven-jewelled splendour bewitches clouds and mist; 

Purest jades and bluest feathers cascade in profusion. 

Bathe in divine light, do homage to the holy, 

Prostrate yourselves, hymn the grace of the saints. 

Look up to the celestial paths, glimpse the clouds of compassion, 
Now clear, now suddenly faint. 

While the sound of the bells sinks the end of the day, 

Divine grace persists for all time, 

Grace divine, infinitely great! 


If we compare the lyrics of Wanzhong with those of Luohua [Fallen petals] 
and Yue [The moon] we can see that Luohua is the expression of an agonised 
cry of helpless puzzlement and dejection; the lyrics of Yue carry this theme 
forward, because here, in addition to the expression of sadness, a search is 
begun for a solution to the problems which occur along life’s path, for some- 
thing in which trust can be placed; with Wanzhong, however, the words sweep 
away the idea of the travails of life which appear in the other two songs and, 
like a hymn, praise divine grace as “infinitely great.” In Wanzhong, Li Shutong 
found both a belief system and a way ahead. 

Lian Kang is of the opinion that although Li wrote such rousing lyrics for 
the song Manjianghong [To the tune of Manjianghong] in 1912, because of his 
background,” his staunch support for those in favour of constitutional 
monarchy and the fact that his devotion to Buddhism outweighed his devo- 
tion to his country, in particular after his ordination, he contributed nothing 
at all either to art or to humanity.” A look at Li Shutong’s history reveals that 
before he went to study in Japan in 1905 he lived the life of a wealthy romantic 
and after he became a monk in 1918 he retreated from the world and led an 
itinerant existence. His involvement in artistic activities therefore lasted for 
only 13 years (1905-1918), or less than a quarter of his life. 

This criticism of Li Shutong elicited an article from Wang Dexun entitled 
“Guanyu Li Shutong de pingjia wenti” [On problems involved in the evalua- 
tion of Li Shutong].° Wang made the point that, before his departure for 
Japan, Li Shutong had been an enthusiastic member of the Chengnan Literary 
Society, one element of the Shanghai academic world; that from 1891 to 1905 
he had been active in artistic fields such as poetry, painting and epigraphy and 
had been taught and encouraged by Cai Yuanpei; that he published Lilu yinpu 
[Seals from Li’s Lodge] and Lilu shilu [Poetry from Li’s Lodge]; and that he 
also belonged to the Union of Shanghai Calligraphers and Painters under the 
aegis of the celebrated painter Ren Bonian. Thus, according to Wang, Li 
Shutong was already a committed, influential and cultured figure before he 
went to Japan. Wang insisted that, as far as the background and causes of Li’s 
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conversion were concerned, family upbringing and influential played an 
important part. Li’s family were devout Buddhists and by the age of seven or 
eight he was taking part in the rituals, which affected him deeply. In addition 
to this, in 1915 Li began to read the works of Confucian and Daoist writers of 
the Song, Yuan and Ming eras, and when he later embraced Daoism he was 
impelled to formulate the surreal concept of “the impermanence of all living 
creatures.” Curious by nature, he always wanted to try everything. In 1916, for 
example, after reading in a Japanese magazine about a method of self-cultiva- 
tion through fasting, he wanted to try it himself, and fasted for 21 days. The 
philosophical struggle between retreating from the world and wanting to enter 
fully into it ended when he decided to shut himself away in a Buddhist monas- 
tery. But whatever the reason, as Wang Dexun comments, becoming a monk 
was hardly to be recommended. Su Manshu, another literary figure from the 
Southern Society (Nanshe) who was ordained during that period and who 
died of depression in 1918, is a typical example of the tragic lives of the intel- 
lectuals of the time. 

The argument between Lian Kang and Wang Dexun does help us to 
understand more about Li Shutong’s life and music, because it gives us a better 
idea of the historical background and significance of his songs and lyrics. Li 
was a polymath who engaged in many different artistic pursuits, including 
painting, poetry, drama, music, epigraphy and calligraphy. But he was also 
involved in political activities and made a seal for himself which carried the 
words “Mr. Kang from Nanhai is my teacher.” He took this courageous step 
after the collapse of the 1898 Reform Movement, even though he was risking 
execution by doing so, because he wanted to express his dissatisfaction with 
the political situation and his admiration for Kang Youwei. As a student in 
Japan he joined the Alliance (Tongmenghui) and after his return to China he 
took part in several verse dialogues held by the poets of the Southern 
Society””—all of the above attests to his positive outlook in early adult life. 

Chen Huijian’s Chronology” indicates that almost all of Li’s surviving songs 
are included in the two collections Zhongwen mingge wushi qu [Fifty well- 
known songs in Chinese] and Qingliang geji [Songs for refreshment]. Among 
the many contained in the former are Zhaoyang [Morning sun], Yi ershi 
[Recollections of childhood], Yue [The moon], Songbie [Farewell], Luohua 
[Fallen petals], Chunyou [Spring outing], Zaogiu [Early autumn], Xihu [West 
Lake], Meng [The dream], Wanzhong [Evening bells], Youju [A life of seclu- 
sion] and Tianfeng [The wind up above]. In his Preface to the collection Feng 
Zikai writes: 


To make this volume we have brought together the songs which regularly inspired 
us when we sang them. 
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The majority of the tunes included here are “most popular” [English in the 
original] in the West; and the lyrics for most were either written or set to music by 
Mr. Li Shutong—now Master Hongyi, a monk from Daci Hill in Hangzhou. Our 
criteria for selection were the purity and beauty of the melody and, for words, the 
degree to which the poetry and the music melded together. Western tunes that 
become popular world-wide have such lovely melodies; and Mr. Li is profoundly 
intelligent and possesses both literary and musical talents. He is the only person 
we know in China who can compose both tune and words for a song. Sadly, since 
he long ago withdrew from worldly involvement, his compositions are limited to 
the few assembled in this volume. 


At the end of the Preface Feng Zikai remarks significantly “Our own intellects 
were enriched by them, and thus we frequently find, even now, that they 
inspire in us far-reaching aspirations when we sing them.” 

Qingliang geji contains the lyrics of five songs (Qingliang ge [Refreshment], 
Shanse ge [The colour of the hills], Huaxiang ge [The scent of flowers], 
Shimeng ge [Worldly dreams] and Guanxin ge [Examining one’s heart]). These 
were written by Father Hongyi in 1929 at the request of his students Liu 
Zhiping and Xia Mianzun and the music for them was composed by five 
different composers: [Liu] Zhiping, [Xu] Xiyi, [Pan] Boying, [Yu] Futang and 
[Tang] Xueyong. The collection has a Preface by Xia Mianzun and an essay 
entitled “The purpose of Songs for Refreshment” (Qingliang geji dazhi) by the 
priest Shi Zhifeng. In the Preface Xia Mianzun says: 


One day Liu Zhiping and I went to visit the monk in the temple on the hill. When 
we were chatting after our meal, the conversation happened to turn to the current 
state of music teaching, and Zhiping complained that the lack of songwriters had 
allowed coarse popular music to prevail and expressed his regret that the monk 
had withdrawn from the world so prematurely. The monk was sad to hear this 
and said he would write a few more songs and send them to us. Zhiping and I 
were delighted. In the seven years since then, Zhiping and his colleagues have 
written music for the monk’s lyrics, re-working it many times and only settling on 
something when it had been approved by the monk. Not until the songs had been 
performed in places like the Xinhua College of Art in Shanghai and the Ningbo 
Secondary School in Zhejiang, did they call on me with a draft which they were 
planning to publish. Of the five composers, Zhiping was the monk’s pupil; 
Xueyong, Xiyi and Boying were Zhiping’s pupils; and Futang was the pupil of one 
of Zhiping’s pupils. They were all pioneers of music education. Although there are 
only five of them, the songs, as the fruit of co-operation between several genera- 
tions of teachers and pupils and of seven years of experimentation, have become 
one of the most interesting topics in the history of Chinese music. 
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Qingliang geji was published by the Kaiming Press in the autumn of 1936. 
Since the Preface refers to events which took place seven years previously, Xia 
and Liu must have visited their teacher in 1929 (eleven years after Li Shutong’s 
ordination) and Li’s unexpected offer to write more lyrics demonstrates that 
he was still interested in music.” 

Besides these two collections, Li Shutong’s songs are also to be found 
dotted around in the pages of school textbooks published before the War. 
Sixteen of them are fairly well known: Chunyou [Spring outing]; Zaoqiu [Early 
autumn]; Qiuye [Autumn night]; Yue [The moon]; Zhaoyang [Morning sun]; 
Luohua [Fallen petals]; Youju [A life of seclusion]; Tianfeng [The wind up 
above]; Dong [Winter]; Songbie [Farewell]; Guiyan [Returning swallows]; Xihu 
[West Lake]; Meng [The dream]; Beigiu [Autumn melancholy]; Wanzhong 
[Evening bells]; and Yi ershi [Recollections of childhood]. 

Li Shutong gequji [The songs of Li Shutong], edited by Feng Zikai and 
published in 1958 by the Yinyue chubanshe [Music Press] in Beijing, contains 
32 pieces altogether, the following sixteen of which are not listed above”: Da 
Zhonghua [China the great]; Zuguo ge [Song of the motherland]; Qingping 
diao [Pure peace music]; Liubie [A parting gift]; She jiang [Fording the river]; 
Chunjing [Spring scene]; Qiuxi [Autumn evening]; Fengnian [Years of plenty]; 
Changshi [Gone forever]; Cailian qu [Picking lotuses]; Feixu [Ruins]; Lizhou 
nandu [The ferry south of Lizhou]; Ren yu ziranjie [Man and the natural 
world]; Song chushi xizheng [Seeing the army off on a campaign to the west]; 
Yegui Lumen ge [Returning to Lumen at night]; and Ying [The oriole]. In his 
Foreword, Feng Zikai gives an account of how Li Shutong composed his songs 
and describes his teaching methods: 


Mr. Li spent many years in Tokyo studying music, principally piano music. When 
I was taking lessons from him at the No. 1 Normal College in Hangzhou during 
the early decades of the century I listened to him playing sonatas which he had 
himself composed. By that time, however, because he no longer saw himself as a 
pianist and was devoting himself totally to his work as a normal school music 
teacher, he did not continue his studies of the piano and was concentrating on 
scoring songs for use as teaching material. The works contained in this collection 
constitute part of the material which he was using at that time, in other words, 
these are songs he taught us. They include both his own compositions and pieces 
for which he chose tunes (mainly Western compositions. I remember that the first 
piece, Da Zhonghua [China the great], has a tune composed by Bellini, but I 
cannot recall who wrote the others and, since I have no books to hand that I can 
refer to, I shall omit the names of the composers for the moment) and either 
wrote the words or set words to them. He did not compose much music himself, 
and the great majority of the songs belong to the other categories. 
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Feng Zikai also says: “I remember—as does my old friend [Wu] Mengfei—that 
there was another piece for which Mr. Li wrote both words and music. Its 
name was Suidi liu [Willows along the bank] and it ended with the line “Shuijia 
tingyuan shengge you?’ [From whose yard comes once more the piping and 
the singing?] but I have been unable to find a complete version of it and so, 
regrettably, have not been able to include it here. I hope that one day it will be 
found and can then be included in an appendix.” Li Shutong also supplied the 
music for Father Taixu’s lyrics for Sanbao ge [The song of the Three Great 
Treasures]. 

We know from Feng Zikai’s account that Li Shutong studied the piano 
seriously for a period and composed sonatas for it, and his compositional 
ability evidently was more mature than Shen Xin’gong, in that initial stage of 
the history of new music in China. I have to hand only two of the three collec- 
tions mentioned above, namely Zhongwen mingge wushi qu [Fifty well-known 
songs in Chinese]”° and Li Shutong gequji [The songs of Li Shutong]; I am 
not able to find a copy of Qingliang geji [Songs for refreshment]. Zhongwen 
mingge wushi qu omits most of the names of composers and lyricists but in Li 
Shutong gequji they are indicated relatively clearly. All of the latter’s 32 songs, 
with the exception of Da Zhonghua [China the great] and Zuguo ge [Song of 
the motherland], appear in the former. Apart from these 30 pieces, the 
composers of 18 of the remaining 20 in Zhongwen mingge wushi qu remain 
unidentified: 


* Chunxiao [Spring morning]: two-part chorus; lyrics and composition 
unattributed. 

* Bie Dong Da [Farewell to the eldest of the Dongs]: a poem by Gao Shi, 
composition unattributed. 

+ Zhuge Kongming [Zhuge Liang]: a poem by Du Fu, composition 
unattributed. 

e Milirong [Mignon]: two-part chorus, a Chinese version of Goethe’s 
poem. 

* Yueyao [Zhejiang ballad]: lyrics and composition unattributed. 

+ Bieging [Separation]: with piano accompaniment; lyrics by Nie 
Shenggqiong, composition unattributed. 

* Chunsi [Thoughts of spring]: two-part chorus; a poem by Li Bai, 
composition unattributed. 

* Weicheng qu [A song for the city of Wei]: a poem by Wang Wei; 
composition unattributed. 

* Hushang chunxing [Out on the lake in spring]: lyrics and composition 
unattributed. 
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Qiuliu [Willows in autumn]: two-part chorus; lyrics and composition 
unattributed. 

Die [Butterflies]: two-part chorus; lyrics and composition unattributed. 
Taqing [Spring ramble]: lyrics and composition unattributed. 

Song Yu [Song Yu]: a poem by Du Fu, composition unattributed. 

Gu congjun xing [A soldier’s lament from long ago]: three-part chorus; 
an old poem in ballad form, composition unattributed. 

Zhuge Wuhou [Zhuge, Count of Wu]: four-part chorus; melody taken 
from a Spanish ballad, composition and lyrics unattributed. 

Weixiao, chunshen laidao [Smile, the spirit of spring has arrived]: four- 
part chorus; lyrics and composition unattributed. 

Si guxiang [Thinking of home]: lyrics and composition unattributed. 
Shangchun [Mourning for the passing of spring]: composition by 
Rossini, lyrics unattributed. 

Yege [Song of the night]: sung to the tune of Ma Normandie, lyrics 
unattributed. 

Bugu [The cuckoo]: lyrics and composition unattributed. 


Had Feng Zikai identified the composers and lyricists when he was compiling 
Zhongwen mingge wushi qu [Fifty well-known songs in Chinese], our present 
study would have been much more straightforward. It is a pity that we now 
have no means of ascertaining which of these works are by Li Shutong. 

As to Li Shutong gequji [The songs of Li Shutong], although the names of 
the composers and lyricists of the 32 songs are indicated quite clearly and the 
role played by Li Shutong is recorded for each of them, we are still unable to 
establish who wrote the foreign tunes which Li used, and Feng Zikai’s editorial 
work remains uncompleted. The contents of the various categories are as 
follows: 


Songs for which Li Shutong composed the tunes 


Chunyou [Spring outing]: three-part chorus, lyrics also by Li Shutong. 
Liubie [A parting gift]: two-part chorus, lyrics by Ye Qingchen. 
Zaogiu [Early autumn]: words and music by Li Shutong. 


Songs for which Li Shutong wrote the words and supplied the settings 


Da Zhonghua [China the great]: four-part mixed chorus. 
Zuguo ge [Song of the motherland]” 

Yi ershi [Recollections of childhood] 

Ren yu ziranjie [Man and the natural world]: three-part chorus. 
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* Qiuye [Autumn night] 

* Yue [The moon] 

* Zhaoyang [Morning sun]: four-part chorus for male voices. 
* Luohua [Fallen petals] 

* Youju [A life of seclusion] 

* Tianfeng [The wind up above] 

* Dong [Winter] 

+ Fengnian [Years of plenty]: two-part chorus. 

* Changshi [Gone forever] 

* Songbie [Farewell] 

* Ying [The oriole] 

* Guiyan [Returning swallows]: four-part mixed chorus. 
e Xihu [West Lake]: three-part chorus 

* Cailian qu [Picking lotuses]: three-part chorus. 

* Meng [The dream] 

* Beigiu [Autumn melancholy] 

* Wanzhong [Evening bells]: three-part chorus. 


Songs where Li Shutong matched existing tunes to existing words 


+ Shejiang [Fording the river]: lyrics by Wu Mengfei. 

* Chunjing [Spring scene]: a poem to the metre of Ruan lang gui [Mr. 
Ruan’s return] by Ouyang Xiu. 

* Song chushi xizheng [Seeing the army off on a campaign to the west]: a 
poem by Cen Shen. 

* Qiuxi [Autumn evening]: a poem by Du Mu. 

* Yegui Lumen ge [Returning at night to Lumen]: round in two parts; a 
poem by Meng Haoran. 

* Qingping diao [Pure peace music]: a poem by Li Bai. 

e Lizhou nandu [At the ferry south of Lizhou]: a poem by Wen Tingyun. 

+ Feixu [Ruins]: lyrics by Wu Mengfei. 


From this list we can see that there were only two songs for which Li Shutong 
wrote both words and music, one where he wrote the music for existing lyrics, 
21 for which he wrote words, setting them to existing tunes, and eight where 
he matched existing tunes to existing words. Of the 32 songs in Li Shutong 
gequji the largest category by far is the third, followed by the fourth—the use 
of existing tunes was probably inevitable, because a considerable number of 
songs were needed for teaching purposes. Furthermore, since Li was essen- 
tially a scholar with a passion for poetry and also wanted to take into consid- 
eration his pupils’ capabilities, he was inclined, on finding a suitable tune, to 
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set his own lyrics to it. We would assume that the great majority of the 
hundred or more songs with which he is associated must have been written in 
this way. 

Hsu Tsang-houei has been critical of Li’s songs, describing them as 
“invariably over-simplistic or naively emotional” and asserting that their 
“melodies and simple harmony are all based on Western classical tunes, [they] 
lack modulation and use only triads?” When evaluating historical figures Hsu 
commonly ignores the contexts in which they lived, and thus his conclusions 
are based on modern perspectives or he requires Chinese composers to meet 
Western standards. He takes this approach in his evaluation of Huang Zi, and 
the same is true of his approach to Li Shutong. When we judge a historical 
figure, whether musician or politician, we should always be conscious of the 
legacy he inherited, the education and training he received, the audience for 
which he created his works and his contribution and influence. The historical 
circumstances of Li Shutong’s life reveal him as a person who, with no back- 
ground in music education at all, set out to teach a new type of music; like 
him, his contemporaries Zeng Zhimin and Shen Xin’gong undertook this task 
in conditions that were totally without precedent. Li Shutong did not begin 
his formal study of European music until he was twenty, and that was in 
Japan, not in Europe; his teaching was focused on a small number of students 
who had never before come into contact with European music, while the 
general public had even less opportunity to do so. His contribution was to lay 
the foundation stone upon which his successors—Xiao Youmei, Huang Zi and 
other members of the second generation of new musicians—could build and 
which would underpin the development of Chinese New Music of the twen- 
tieth century. Whatever our standpoint may be, we should all recognise Li 
Shutong’s efforts and achievements. 

Li’s songs are neatly constructed. The theme is developed smoothly and 
naturally, the key moving from tonic to dominant and back again. The songs 
do not, as Hsu Tsang-houei claims, “lack modulation.” Let us look at Chunyou 
[Spring outing] as an example. This song has a total of sixteen bars and is 
written in the form of an AABA ternary song; in the twelfth bar the treble 
melody changes from A flat to A natural, and then the second part, in a domi- 
nant seventh, immediately uses A flat for the last half of the fourth beat, giving 
listeners an impression of a change in tone colour while bringing the melody 
back to its original tonality. Its construction is totally orthodox, and the 
harmonic modulation techniques it employs are those traditionally used in 
late seventeenth and eighteenth century Europe, so that it naturally has a very 
pleasing effect. From every angle, no matter whether of form, harmony, 
phrasing, or the matching of tune to lyrics, it has to be acknowledged that 
Chunyou is a work of a notably higher standard than Shen Xin’gong’s Huanghe 
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[The Yellow River]. Li Shutong composed two other songs in the sixteen-bar 
AABA ternary form (Liubie [A parting gift] and Zaoqiu [Early autumn]) and 
they are equally neatly constructed. Each of the four phrases in Liubie have 
feminine endings” that are especially suited to both the sense and the mood 
of the words “guiqu” (return), “fengyu” (storm), “xiu su” (cease their 
complaints) and “hechu” (somewhere) in the lyrics. The one unnatural 
element is the word “gie” (for now) in the phrase “qie gaoge xiu su” (for now 
loud songs cease their complaints), which lasts for two whole beats and is sung 
on the highest note in the song. Zaoqiu begins and ends in the key of C major 
but in the fifth phrase, “yuanshan mingjing meijian shou” (the far-off hills are 
clear and bright, their brows are pointed, thin), the rules for modulation 
according to which the melody changes into the dominant key differ slightly 
from the approach to modulation in Chunyou. Li Shutong coordinates the 
cadence rhythms at the end of his phrases with what precedes and follows 
them. Chunyou and Liubie are examples of this, as is Zaoqiu, in which Li has 
ensured that the cadence rhythms of the second and sixth phrases correspond 
to those of the fourth and the eighth, thereby giving the hearer a sense of both 
unity and contrast. The scores and lyrics of Chunyou, Liubie and Zaoqiu are 
included here for readers to analyse, study and compare (see Examples 4, 5 
and 6). 

The songs Li Shutong composed, or in which he had a hand, on the whole 
have a uniformity of form and style. One written character (i.e., syllable) 
normally occupies one musical note, the musical phrasing is balanced and 
concise, the rhythms are coordinated, harmony and modulation are used 
economically but to great effect. Because of these features the songs are closer 
to the European art song form than those of Shen Xin’gong or Zeng Zhimin. 
Lis emphasis on the importance of choruses was unprecedented. Slightly 
more than a third of the 32 pieces mentioned above are choruses: one, Yegui 
Lumen ge [Returning at night to Lumen], is a round in two parts; two (Liubie [A 
parting gift] and Fengnian [Years of plenty]) are two-part choruses; five are 
three-part choruses (Chunyou [Spring outing], Ren yu ziranjie [Man and the 
natural world], Xihu [West Lake], Cailian qu [Picking lotuses] and Wanzhong 
[Evening bells]); one, Zhaoyang [Morning sun], is a four-part chorus for male 
voices; and two, Da Zhonghua [China the great] and Guiyan [Returning swal- 
lows], are choruses in four parts for mixed voices. Li Shutong started to write 
choruses very early on, and for this alone would deserve to be called a pioneer 
of modern music education in China. 

It has been said, and rightly so, that Li’s renunciation of worldly things 
means that some of his songs are not suitable for schoolchildren: Beigiu 
[Autumn melancholy], Changshi [Gone forever], Yue [The moon], Luohua 
[Fallen petals] and Wanzhong [Evening bells] come under this heading. Most 
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Examples 4. Chunyou [Spring outing]. By Li Shutong. 
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Examples 5. Liubie [A parting gift]; also known as He sheng chao. Melody by Li 


Shutong, lyrics by Ye Qingchen. 
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Examples 6. Zaogiu [Early autumn]. Melody and lyrics by Li Shutong. 
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of his works, however, are wholesome and happy, like Da Zhonghua |China 
the great], Chunyou [Spring Outing], Chunjing [Spring scene], Dong [Winter], 
Qiuxi [Autumn evening], Song chushi xizheng [Seeing the army off on a 
campaign to the west], Xihu [West Lake], Cailian qu [Picking lotuses] and so 
on. Of the three pioneering figures in New Music in China, it is Li Shutong 
who deserves to occupy the seat of honour: for his contributions both to 
schoolsong and to music education he should be ranked above Zeng Zhimin 
and Shen Xin’ gong. Not only did he bring the basic song form of Europe—the 
ternary—into China’s schools, he also started using staff notation, piano 
accompaniment and choral training, thereby enabling his successors to carry 
the development of New Music a step further.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCHOOLSONG 


Schoolsong was certainly enormously influential in music education, but it 
gave further proof of its vitality during the 1911 Revolution, when it effec- 
tively boosted the morale of the revolutionaries and helped to strengthen their 
solidarity and determination. At the beginning of the twentieth century, when 
Sun Yatsen advocated ideals of driving out the Tartar rabble, restoring the 
Chinese nation, establishing a republic and equalising the ownership of land,” 
it was stated in the guiding political principles of the Alliance. Revolutionaries 
of the time were already using popular schoolsong for the purposes of propa- 
ganda: for example, those carrying out undercover activities at the Fujian 
Military Academy lined up at one of their meetings to sing Heri xing? [When 
will they awaken?] in the pouring rain;” as part of their undercover work, 
members of the Wuchang revolutionary organisation called “Rizhi hui” 
(Society for Daily Improvement) “composed three military songs in the 
vernacular language as a means of promoting revolution in the military estab- 
lishment, and they became popular throughout the country”; and some time 
after 1905 Zhang Chunyi, a teacher of Chinese literature at Wenhua College in 
Wuchang, wrote two military songs for his students, the lyrics of which are 
filled with patriotic fervour and exhort the students to do military training. 
The words of the first section of the second song are as follows: 


Xiangqian xiangqian, fenyong zhengxian! 
Xiangqian xiangqian, shen wo zizhuquan! 
Dousou jingshen, huanqi guohun, 

Si duli, xin ru bai lian jin jian. 

Ba weiqu wei guo juan, 

Xiu tousheng, pa shenzhou hu jie nan quan. 
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Onward, onward, let’s muster our courage and see who can be first! 

Onward, onward, extend to us the right to self-determination! 

Let’s brace ourselves, let’s summon up the nation’s soul, 

Dreaming of independence, hearts hard as tempered metal, 

Let’s lay down our trivial lives for our country, 

Life without honour is shameful, and we dread the partition of this sacred land. 


According to the memoirs of a participant in the 1911 Revolution, these two 
military songs were “often sung not only in Hubei military schools but also in 
the barracks at Anging.” 

Some regional periodicals at this time were also printing songs to 
encourage revolution. The magazine Yunnan, for example, which first 
emerged in 1906 after Sun Yatsen had asserted that “the establishment of peri- 
odicals for the Yunnan region is a task that cannot be postponed,” in its sixth 
issue for 1907 carried the song Yunnan nan’er [Men of Yunnan], which urged 
the people of Yunnan to take a leading position in the nation and to develop a 
dauntless spirit which would “withstand the raging torrent, like the Whetstone 
Pillar in midstream,” revitalising the Chinese nation and making it strong and 
prosperous. The whole song is resonant and forceful, with a tight rhythm and 
strong momentum (see Example 7). Later that year, in its eleventh number, 
the same magazine published another song entitled Diansheng [The voice of 
Yunnan] which called on the people to “drink to the fill of their enemy’s blood 
and loudly sing triumphant songs” and had a very thrilling finale (see 
Example 8). 

The radical woman revolutionary Qiu Jin (1875-1907) joined the Alli- 
ance while still a student in Japan and was elected as chief representative for 
Zhejiang province. She took an active part in revolutionary activities but was 
betrayed during an uprising, arrested and executed. She was only thirty-two 
when she died. Among her not inconsiderable literary output is a chantefable 
entitled Jingwei shi [The stones of the Jingwei bird] which attempted to 
promote concepts such as the liberation of women and equality of the sexes. 
She also employed schoolsong for revolutionary propaganda—her Mian 
niiquan [Strive for women’s rights], in cipher notation, was printed in the 
second issue of the newspaper of which she was editor-in-chief, Zhongguo 
funii bao [The Chinese women’s newspaper], in February 1907. This song, 16 
bars in all and divided into eight phases, and set to one crotchet to one char- 
acter, is simple and straightforward and very easy to learn. It urged women to 
throw off feudal oppression and dedicate themselves to social revolution (see 
Example 9). Nine more of her songs appeared in another magazine she 
edited,” among them Nii guomin [Women citizens], which exhorted women 
and men alike to strive for the glory of their nation, and Nii junren [Women 
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Example 7. Yunnan narer [Men of Yunnan]. Lyrics by Bo Lin. 
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Example 8. Diansheng [Voice of Yunnan]. Lyrics by Jian Hong. 
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Example 9. Mian niiquan [Strive for women’s rights]. Lyrics by Qiu Jin. 


soldiers] which used the images of courageous traditional heroines like Liang 
Hongyu and Hua Mulan to encourage women to participate in the revolution. 
Here are some lines from Nii junren [Women soldiers]: 


Tongchoudikai liuxie sang yuan, 
Wei guo zhi qian cheng, 

Fen wo jinguo, 

Bu rang narer shu yi jun. 


+ eH 


Fighting with hatred for a common enemy we risk bloody execution 
For the thousand cities of our nation, 

We scarf-clad females strive hard, 

To form a united force not lagging behind the men. 
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There must have been many popular songs for schools that were widely 
sung during the period when there were ten armed uprisings and a great deal 
of underground activity connected with the 1911 Revolution. Regrettably, we 
have not yet been able to assemble them, and some may even be lost for good. 

On October 10, 1911 the victorious uprising at Wuchang succeeded in 
overthrowing the Manchu government and putting into place a Chinese Mili- 
tary Government which then called upon the Chinese people as a whole to 
found the Republic of China. One after another the regions threw their 
support behind the Wuchang Uprising and began to attack the Oing regime; 
on October 22 Hunan rebelled successfully, followed by Shanghai on 
November 4, Nanjing on December 2 and so on until the revolutionaries 
gained control of all ten central provinces. The uprisings inspired a number of 
songs, of which Guangfu jinian [Commemorating the restitution] is one of 
the most typical (see Example 10). It paints a picture, boldly and courageously, 
of the delight felt as a result of the victory. The “nineteenth day of the eighth 
month” in the first line is a date from the lunar calendar and corresponds to 
October 10. Other songs written to celebrate the victory of the October 10 
uprising were Wuchang duli [Independence at Wuchang] and Geming jinian 
[Commemorating the Revolution]. Gonghe guomin changgeji [The Repub- 
lican citizens’ songbook], which was compiled by Hua Hangchen and 
published in 1912, also contained many works praising the revolution. Hua 
assembled examples of schoolsong from the 1911 Revolution, among them 
the First Wuchang Cavalry Regiment’s”’ Xingjun ge [Marching song] and Nii 
gemingjun |The women’s revolutionary army]. Xingjun ge consists of only ten 
bars but has eight verses (see Example 11); Nii gemingjun was set to the tune 
of Meng Jiang Nii [Lady Meng Jiang] by Hua Hangchen, who also wrote the 
lyrics, with four verses in total (see Example 12). The other schoolsong titles 
are Quan zhu xiang [Come and help with the supplies], Aiguo ge [Patriotic 
song], Juesi fuzhan [Were off to fight to the death] (listed as written by 
Zhuangzhen) and Shen Xin’gong’s Gemingjun [The army of the revolution] 
(see Example 13). These revolutionary songs in the school style effectively 
boosted the morale of the revolutionaries at that time. 

After the Chinese Republic was established, schoolsong on the whole 
tended to reflect the mood of the times by praising republican democracy. A 
typical example is Zhonghua dajinian [Grand commemoration of the Chinese 
Republic], which extols the splendid achievements of Sun Yatsen and the revo- 
lutionaries and places unlimited hope in the republican system (see Example 
14). The song is not in the usual ternary form (it has 46 bars in total and 22 
phrases), but the initial musical phrase does reappear in the final phrase to 
accompany the words “Shishi beifa dao Huangong” (Promised an expedition 
northwards to crush the Yellow Dragon) and thus brings a sense of unity to 
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Example 10. Guangfu jinian [Commemorating the restitution]. Lyrics by Hua Hangchen. 
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Example 11. Xingjun ge [Marching song]. 


the song. There were, of course, many songs of this type—for example Zhu 
Zhonghua minguo ge [Anthem for the Chinese Republic] with lyrics by Tang 
Weizhi, Qingzhu Gonghe [Celebrating the Republic] with lyrics by Hua 
Hangchen, Zhonghua minguo [The Chinese Republic], Zhonghua minguo ge 
[Song of the Chinese Republic], Zhonghua minguo chengli jiniange [Song 
commemorating the founding of the Chinese Republic] and others. 

Yuan Shikai’s attempt to restore the monarchy shortly after the Republic 
had been established, and the rise of separatist warlords in the north, brought 
about the despatch of a Northern Expedition which at once produced songs 
of its own. Naturally, in view of the military nature of the Expedition, most of 
these were heroic marches: an example is the song Beifadui [Troops of the 
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Example 12. Nii gemingjun [The women’s revolutionary army]. Lyrics by Hua Hangchen. 
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Example 13. Gemingjun [The army of the revolution]. Melody selected and lyrics by 
Shen Xin gong. 


Northern Expedition], in which the rhythm of the words “Kuai lai, kuai lai, 
kuai, kuai tonglai bianru Beifadui” (Come quick, come quick, quick, quick, 
come with us, join the Northern Expedition troops) conveys the impression of 
soldiers being sent into action (see Example 15). 

Shen Xin gong also wrote the lyrics for the song Mei zai Zhonghua (So 
beautiful is China!),” which, although its content has no direct connection 
with the Northern Expedition, is also a voice in praise of the motherland 
inspired by the political situation of the time (see Example 16). 

According to Da Wei there are some 111 revolutionary songs of the 
schoolsong type which date from the 1911 period and their influence on the 
Revolution was considerable.” In fact, the schoolsong which first appeared in 
the late Qing and early Republican eras influenced not only the 1911 Revolu- 
tion but also, and even more strongly, the development of all twentieth 
century “political music.” This term covers music from periods such as the 
War with Japan, the civil war between the Nationalists and the Communists 
and the Cultural Revolution, during which anti-Japanese songs, revolutionary 
mass songs, revolutionary model operas and so on appeared. It is thus true to 
say that, in the development of Chinas New Music, schoolsong was in the 
vanguard. 

Shen Xin’gong returned from Japan in 1903, Zeng Zhimin in 1908 and Li 
Shutong in 1910. The three song composers all went to Japan for their higher 
education and began to study European music while they were there. They all 
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Example 14. Zhonghua da jinian [Grand commemoration of the Chinese Republic]. 
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Example 15. Beifadui [Troops of the Northern Expedition]. Lyrics written and set to 


music by Hua Hangchen. 
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Example 16. Mei zai Zhonghua [So beautiful is China]. Lyrics by Shen Xin gong, 


melody by Zhu Yunwang. 
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returned to China around the time that the imperial examinations were abol- 
ished and before the victory of the 1911 Revolution. Chronologically, Shen 
Xin’ gong was the first of them to return, and it was he who was initially 
instrumental in introducing and developing schoolsong. He was modern 
China’s earliest singing teacher and song-writer, followed five years later by 
Zeng Zhimin and seven years later by Li Shutong. It was the musical technique 
and style of Shen’s songs which seem to have had a more direct influence on 
“revolutionary mass songs,” whereas Zeng Zhimin contributed most through 
the musical activities in which he was involved and through his writings on 
music—the few songs of his that survive suggest that his compositions were 
not of a high standard. Li Shutong appears to have become influential after he 
returned to China in 1910. He was a member of the Alliance and of the 
Southern Society and frequently had literary contact with the revolutionaries, 
so it is puzzling that, in Zhongwen mingge wushi qu [Fifty well-known songs in 
Chinese] and Li Shutong gequji [The songs of Li Shutong], we can find only 
two even relatively pro-revolutionary songs: Da Zhonghua [China the great] 
and Zuguo ge [Song of the motherland]”°—and the lyrics of these works have 
no direct link with the 1911 Revolution. Did Li Shutong in fact compose any 
songs at all in praise of the 1911 Revolution? Or did he write some that have 
been lost in the intervening years? These matters can only be elucidated by 
continuing to collect material. In 1912, the second year of the Revolution, Li 
wrote the lyrics for a passionate song called Manjianghong [To the tune of 
Manjyianghong]: 


Jiao jiao Kunlun shan ding yue, 
You ren changxiao. 

Kan nang di, 

Baodao ru xue, 

Enchou duo shao. 

Shuangshou liekai xishu dan, 
Cun jin zhu chu min quan nao. 
Suan ci sheng, 

Bu fu shi narwer, 

Toulu hao. 

Jing Ke mu, 

Xianyang dao, 

Nie Zheng si, 

Shihai bao. 

Jin dajiang dongqu, 

Yu qing huan rao. 


Hunpo hua cheng jing wei niao, 
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Xuehua jian zuo hongxincao. 
Kan ru jin, 

Yi dan hao shan he 
Yingxiong zao. 


++ + 4 


The immaculate white Kunlun mountains are crowned by the moon, 
Someone is howling, long and shrill. 

Look—in the bottom of the bag 

A precious sword as pure as snow 

From many acts of gratitude and revenge. 

With both hands rip out the craven liver 

And cast from an inch of gold a mind set on democratic rights. 
When his life comes to be reckoned up, 

Whoever has not betrayed this ideal of a man 

Will have the right kind of head. 

Jing Ke’s tomb 

Lies beside the Xianyang road; 

When Nie Zheng died 

His skeleton was left exposed. 

Our greatest river flows eastwards 

The emotion it arouses lingers around us. 

Souls are transformed into Jingwei birds 

And loyal hearts are splahed with blood as they grow. 
See, in the present time, 

This expanse of fine land 

Is made by heroes. 


Here Li Shutong’s patriotism is merely implied, and in this his song differs 
from most songs of the 1911 Revolution, which were overflowing with 
passion. If Li could produce lyrics of the kind he wrote for Manjianghong, 
does it not seem strange that he apparently wrote no songs about the 1911 
Revolution? 

Schoolsong first emerged in the early 1900s, and at once demonstrated its 
enormous vitality, a vitality that lasted throughout the short period of fifteen 
or sixteen years until its disappearance with Li Shutong’s ordination as a 
monk in 1918.” Not only did it launch music education in schools into a 
totally new phase—in fact, modern music education in China actually began 
with schoolsong, which marked the beginning of a new era of modern 
music—it was also the beginning of New Music in China. Although the 
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schoolsong period as such ended when Li Shutong entered the monastery and 
Xiao Youmei returned to China from Germany, the songs—especially those of 
Shen Xin’gong—continued to be sung, and were still appearing in primary 
and secondary level music textbooks and student songbooks until the 1940s. 
This is quite understandable, for on the one hand, Shen’s songs were easy to 
sing and on the other, there was very little other material available for use in 
music teaching. The schoolsong method of teaching actually still retains some 
influence today, and even now there are large numbers of rural schools in 
Mainland China where singing is the only form of music education available. 

Oddly, although the songs of Zeng Zhimin, Shen Xin’gong and Li 
Shutong were highly popular during the first decade or so of the twentieth 
century, they had no connection at all with the Chinese art songs that started 
to appear around the time of the May Fourth Movement. The three school- 
song composers studied in Japan but the first exponents of art songs in China 
were Xiao Youmei, who had come back from Germany, and Zhao Yuanren, 
who had returned from the United States. From the context it would seem 
that once schoolsong had completed its historic task, Zhao Yuanren, Xiao 
Youmei and Huang Zi took over. However, this was a chronological succession 
only, for in content art songs were in no sense the heirs of schoolsong. School- 
song was copied from songs sung in Japanese schools, some of which had 
European melodies. Chinese songwriters either matched old tunes to existing 
words, or wrote new words and New Music, or composed tunes as settings for 
existing words. Most of the songs lacked accompaniment and most were 
written in cipher notation. The art songs, on the other hand, came from 
Europe, either directly from Germany or via the United States—Zhao Yuanren 
and Huang Zi, although educated in the United States, had teachers of compo- 
sition who had come from Europe or had received their musical education 
and training in Europe. Almost all art songs had musical settings specifically 
composed for well-known poems, and in addition were characterised by 
modulation and piano accompaniment. 

Schoolsong came into being as a solution to practical problems during an 
extraordinary period of history; it was not born of lengthy and mature consul- 
tation, and it never developed in any way, so not unnaturally it failed to stand 
the test of time. The very similar revolutionary mass songs and some anti- 
Japanese songs shared the same fate: One after another they fell into disuse 
and disappeared. 

When we look back now, almost a hundred years later, at the songs of the 
early 1900s, and see how a chance historical event (Zeng Zhimin, Shen 
Xin gong and Li Shutong all going to Japan to study and all going on to teach 
music in schools when they returned) could influence the musical develop- 
ment of an entire century to such an extent, it seems quite extraordinary. 


3 New Music in the May Fourth Period (1919-1937) 


MAY FOURTH: THE BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA 


The May Fourth Movement was the catalyst, the fuse, for dramatic changes 
that were to take place in Chinese society, economics, politics and culture. Not 
only did it have an impact on society and politics, it also had profound and 
far-reaching effects on literature and the arts. 

Chow Tse-tsung, the author of The May Fourth Movement, believed that 
the spirit of this movement could be viewed from several angles. Politically, it 
was a patriotic movement that aimed to guarantee the basic rights of the 
Chinese people, the right to strive to become an independent and autono- 
mous state, and the right to resist invasion from overseas. But as well as a self- 
strengthening movement, it was also a movement towards modernisation. 
From the point of view of social consciousness, the May Fourth Movement 
was an examination of the whole of China’s tradition, a critical re-assessment 
of traditional values. But those involved in the Movement also cast a critical 
eye over the social systems of other countries, with a view to discarding all the 
faults of the old civilisations and building a new one. Ideologically, this to a 
certain extent facilitated the free development of intellectual thought, but the 
Movement’s opposition to traditional values had a negative effect—the conse- 
quence of such a wholesale rejection of tradition was that China sank into a 
lengthy period of disorder, a period that had far-reaching effects. None of the 
advocates of the new thought at the time had any real political or military 
power, and they were simply preaching their own personal points of view, 
without being able to suppress the different views held by other people. The 
resulting scene resembled the Warring States period, when there were “a 
hundred schools contending.” Chow Tse-tsung called this phenomenon 
“fundamental pluralism.” By the latter stages of the May Fourth Movement, 
there were numbers of young people who had adopted particular political 
ideologies or beliefs, and formed themselves into political parties and mili- 
tary-type organisations, which did have the strength necessary to suppress 
divergent opinions, but the fundamental spirit of the May Fourth Movement 
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was that it advocated freedom of thought.' Chow's evaluation of the May 
Fourth Movement is representative of the views of intellectuals from the May 
Fourth period until the 1970s. In the 1980s, however, in intellectual and 
literary criticism circles and among sociologists, both in Mainland China and 
overseas, there was a serious re-examination of the Movement and different 
views of it were proposed. This re-examination will be discussed in the 
concluding section of the present chapter. 

The May Fourth Movement was also a momentous literary revolution, for 
which the principal impetus came from the periodical New Youth, first 
published by Chen Duxiu on September 15, 1915. In the first issue, Chen 
published his famous “Call to Youth,” in which he called on the youth of the 
day to be “independent rather than servile,’ “progressive rather than conserva- 


D 


tive, 


» « 


aggressive rather than retiring,” “cosmopolitan rather than isolationist,” 
“utilitarian rather than formalistic” and “scientific rather than imaginative.” If 
they could act in accordance with these six principles, he said, they would 
indeed be worthy of the name “New Youth.” From the start, New Youth 
included translations of works by foreign authors, among them Turgenev, 
Voltaire and Tagore, as well as articles calling for social and literary reforms, 
such as Hu Shi’s “Tentative suggestions for the reform of literature” (January 1, 
1917: vol. 2, no. 5), Chen Duxiu’s “On literary revolution” (February 1, 1917) 
and Liu Bannong’s “My views on literary reform” (May 1, 1917). These trans- 
lations of foreign works and the articles proposing literary reform had an 
enormous influence on the young intellectuals of the time. 

Hu Shi, in his “Tentative suggestions for the reform of literature,” 
proposed that “literary reform should start from eight principles,” which he 
listed as follows: 


Be sure that what you write has substance. 
Do not imitate the ancient writers. 

Pay attention to literary grammar. 

Do not moan without being sick. 

Do away with stale literary language. 

Do not use classical allusions. 

Do not use parallel construction of sentences. 
8. Do not avoid colloquialisms. 


SS BS 


As editor of New Youth, Chen Duxiu was particularly pleased with Hu Shi’s 
article, since he too was of the belief that a revolution in language and litera- 
ture, a revolution that would do away with tradition, was essential. To endorse 
Hu Shi’s “Eight principles” for literary reform and to encourage just such a 
revolution, he wrote in a piece entitled “On literary revolution”: “What is the 
foundation stone of contemporary Europe which lies so brilliantly before us? 
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It is the gift of revolution.” China’s uselessness was due to the fact that “we are 
afraid of revolution and ignorant of its function in the improvement of civili- 
sation.” He believed that Chinese literature was “a continuation of the old and 
stale writings of former generations” and that was the reason why it should 
undergo a revolution: “Id like to bring out the most powerful guns and blaze 
a trail for it.” In his critique of Chen Duxiu’s article, C. T. Hsia describes it as 
“pugnacious,” and says that “As a piece of fustian interweaving literary igno- 
rance with critical irresponsibility, it departs in spirit almost wholly from Hu 
Shih’s earlier essay, which in the main counsels avoidance of stale sentiments 
and themes and of outworn diction.” 

Such calls for literary reform had a direct influence on the development 
of New Music. As early as 1904, the New Music theorist and educator Zeng 
Zhimin, in his article “Advice to Poets,” had charged that the words used in 
schoolsong were “atrophied and decayed” and that “the language of our 
so-called ‘schoolsong’ today is ten times more sophisticated than that in the 
textbooks.” He called for the words of these songs to be “easy to sing, while 
still having deep significance,” and “as direct as spoken language, yet also 
mysterious?” The lyrics of the songs written by Xiao Youmei, who returned 
from Germany in 1920, were also difficult to understand, and this affected the 
popularity of his work. Hu Shi’s proposals for literary reform and his advocacy 
of baihua (the vernacular language) were thus not only extremely closely 
linked to China’s renaissance, they also directly influenced the birth and devel- 
opment of the “Chinese Lieder,” or art songs, of the 1920s and 1930s. Without 
baihua and the new poetry, the songs written by Zhao Yuanren and Huang Zi 
would never have existed. It has been estimated that in 1919 alone there were 
more than 400 baihua publications, both government and private, and as a 
result baihua became the most important written style of the time. In addi- 
tion, the Ministry of Education promulgated the zhuyin fuhao system (symbols 
for phonetic notation) and brought out a dictionary of standard pronuncia- 
tion, to encourage the widespread use of the national language (guoyu). The 
spread of writings in the vernacular actively helped to promote new kinds of 
literature and many new ideological trends, thus creating a brilliant chapter in 
the history of Chinese literature and art. 


THE PEKING UNIVERSITY MUSIC RESEARCH SOCIETY 


In the autumn of 1916, prior to the start of the May Fourth Movement, an 
extracurricular society calling itself the Peking University Music Group was 
set up at Peking University. This was the precursor to the University’s well- 
known Music Research Society. Han Kuo-huang (Han Guohuang) has written 
an article on the establishment and activities of the Group, and the influence 
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it had on New Music.’ The use of the word “group,” however, led to its being 
confused with other organisations, so the name was changed to the Peking 
University Music Society. In having sections devoted to both Chinese and 
Western music, this society pioneered the admirable custom of giving equal 
weight to both kinds of music. But the Music Society was a purely extracurric- 
ular organisation without either guidance or funding, and its members 
approached Cai Yuanpei, the President of the University, and discussed with 
him the possibility of gaining some financial support. Cai, who had always 
paid attention to aesthetic education and attached great importance to 
students’ musical training, responded very positively to their situation and 
their request, and took steps to provide them with assistance. He advertised 
for instructors for the Music Society, and employed experts such as Wang 
Xinkui, a master of Chinese music, an English violinist named Newland, and 
the music theory scholar Chen Zhongzi (Chen Meng). He drew up a constitu- 
tion for the students, changing the name of the society to the “Peking Univer- 
sity Music Theory Research Society,” and adding courses in music, music 
history and traditional Chinese opera to the curriculum, so that it progressed 
from offering purely instrumental music to placing equal emphasis on perfor- 
mance and theory. The year 1918 was an important milestone in the history of 
music education in China, and demonstrated the open-mindedness and 
culture of Cai Yuanpei.” 

Chen Zhongzi was a graduate of the teacher training department of the 
Tokyo School of Music, and to put into practice what he had learned in Japan 
he proposed that the Music Theory Research Society should be reconstituted 
as the Peking University Music Seminar and that Chinese poetry, ci and qu 
songs, education, psychology, music theory, music teaching methodology and 
aesthetics should be added to the curriculum. The official opening was on 
January 8, 1919,° but less than a month after the Seminar started running its 
courses it was reorganised once again, this time emerging as the Music 
Research Society. The following is an excerpt from the reorganisation 
announcement: 


Announcement from the Music Research Society 


The Society has undergone several changes of name while in its preparatory phase, 
but now that it is to be formally established the common view is that a new name 
should be chosen for it. Music has always been one of the arts, it is an aid to relax- 
ation and to the promotion of virtue. For this reason, President Cai was the first to 
encourage it, and the members of the Society followed in his footsteps. As a form 
of extra-curricular recreation, it has attracted large numbers of scholars and the 
sound of music never ceases—this was truly the primary aim of founding this 
Society. Because the Society is only now being established, it has very few members 
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and we are aware of the danger that it might suffer from the disadvantages of 
ignorance and are afraid that it will be hard to avoid the emergence of vulgar 
ideas. But we venture to think that since Peking is the capital of our country, and 
the University is the abode of considerable talent, we should all be able to improve 
ourselves and to become men of wisdom. The deepest hope of the members of 
this Society is that you will be so kind as to honour us with your presence, and 
provide us with clear instruction, and then the sound of singing will issue forth in 
morality and justice. For the moment we intend to set up five groups—piano, 
violin, gugin, pipa and kunqu—with other instruments to follow later. Will those 
students of this University, and those gentlemen from outside the University, who 
wish to join the Society kindly go along to the Liberal Arts accounts office to enrol 
and pay their subscription. The Society’s constitution may also be found at the 
said office. 

Membership subscriptions will generally be half what they have been until 
now. The charge will be one silver dollar per group per term. For students from 
other schools, it will be two dollars. For members who are not university students, 
it will be four dollars (the enrolment procedure for members who are not Univer- 
sity students is detailed in the constitution, available from the University janitor’s 
office.) 

If there are any members of the old Society who have not yet paid their 
subscriptions for this term, they are requested to go to the accounts unit to pay 
them now.’ 


This was how the establishment of the Peking University Music Research 
Society was announced. It was the outcome of the re-organisation of the 
Music Seminar by a new cohort of some thirty-plus students directed and 
encouraged by Cai Yuanpei. They wrote a new constitution for it, which was 
officially published in the Peking University Daily on January 30, 1919.* Thus 
we can see that the groups named the Peking University Music Group (1916), 
the Peking University Music Society (about 1918), the Peking University 
Music Theory Research Society (mid 1918) and the Peking University Music 
Seminar (January 8, 1919) were all predecessors of the Peking University 
Music Research Society, and that this Society was officially established on 
January 30, 1919. 

In the year following the setting up of the Music Research Society, there 
were great developments in both teaching and musical activities. Where 
teaching was concerned, Chen Zhongzi was in charge of yuedian, harmony and 
piano, Bao Yuying and a female Dutch teacher also taught piano, Mr. Newland 
taught violin and Wang Xinkui taught both pipa and guqin. Zhao Zijing, Wu 
Quan and Chen Wanli were in charge of teaching kungu. Traditional stringed 
and bamboo instruments were not offered, and Han Kuo-huang, who felt that 
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this was a pity, guessed that it was “probably because the students were teaching 
each other?” As for activities, the Music Research Society participated in an 
intercollegiate entertainment on the second and third days of the Lunar New 
Year, and organised a fairly large-scale concert on April 19, consisting of 19 
items in all, and including kungu, piano, guqin, choral singing, performances 
on traditional Chinese instruments, a violin and piano ensemble, a pipa piece, 
a vocal solo and solos for dongxiao [vertical bamboo flute] and cello, each of 
them introduced on stage by the President of the Music Research Society. The 
concert created a great impression,” and on November 11 that year, another 
concert was organised, which the Society called a tonglehui [meeting for shared 
enjoyment], for an audience of about a thousand people, where both Cai 
Yuanpei and Hu Shizhi made speeches." Five months later, on April 17, 1920, 
the Society organised a third concert, on a scale similar to the first, this time 
with 22 items on the programme, almost all of them the same as in the earlier 
concert, and this too was rapturously received.” 

In March 1920 (the ninth year of the Republic of China), the Music 
Research Society also brought out Yinyue zazhi [Music magazine], which was 
even more influential than the Little Music Magazine which Li Shutong had 
edited and type-set in Tokyo and published in Shanghai in 1906. The produc- 
tion run of Yinyue zazhi reached a thousand copies, but it survived for less 
than two years and ceased publication in December 1921.” Apart from this, 
the Society changed the pipa group into a traditional Chinese music group, 
collected old musical instruments, set up their own Chinese music choral 
society, accepted female members into the society and so on. Thus the Society 
went from strength to strength, growing ever larger in scale. When Xiao 
Youmei joined the Society, it gave them a tremendous boost. Xiao had gone to 
study in Japan as a self-financing student in 1902 and returned to China in 
1909. In 1912 he was sent abroad again, this time by the Ministry of Education 
in Peking, who despatched him to the philosophy department at Leipzig 
University in Germany, to study education. While he was there, he also took 
classes in music theory and composition, and in 1920, after receiving his 
doctorate in Germany, he returned to Peking. He was appointed as a copy- 
editor in the Ministry of Education, and concurrently as the director of the 
experimental elementary school attached to the Peking Higher Normal 
School. At the same time, along with Yang Zhongzi and others, he set up 
special training courses in music and physical education at the Girls’ Higher 
Normal School in Peking. Although Zeng Zhimin had set up some music 
courses in his School for Poor Children in Shanghai, the nature of the music 
department there was rather different from the one at the Girls’ Higher 
Normal School, the latter being a regular school that produced graduates 
qualified to work as teachers in elementary and high schools. 
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Cai Yuanpei, of course, appreciated the opportunity to make use of Xiao 
Youmei’s talents, and in the music courses offered by the Music Research 
Society, and listed in the Peking University Daily on September 16, 1920, there 
are details of classes that he taught in harmony and music history. The formal 
announcement of the full details of the curriculum and the registration 
process were published in the Peking University Daily on October 11: 


The University has invited Mr. Xiao Youmei to give some special lectures on “The 
study and practice of harmony” and “Music history.” Please note: 


1. Any student of the University wishing to attend these classes must sign up for 
them 14 days in advance at the Registration Section of No. 1 College. 

2. Those wishing to study Composition later must first study Harmony. 

3. Those wishing to take Music History classes must also study Harmony. 

4. If more than 20 people sign up for Harmony, they will be taught in two sepa- 
rate groups, but in that case classes in Music History will not start at this time. 

5. Members of the University’s Music Society are permitted to audit these classes 
at any time.” 


On 27 October there was a further announcement concerning the details 
of the courses: 


It has been arranged that the music lectures to be given by Mr. Xiao Youmei will 
take place in two groups each week. He will start by discussing regular music 
theory, starting next Monday for some three weeks, after which he will move on 
to harmony and composition. 


Because Peking University had no Music Department at that time, the 
invitation to Xiao Youmei was issued by the Chinese Literature Department, 
and the following notice appeared in the Peking University Daily (no. 869) on 
October 19, 1921: 


Notice from Xiao Youmei 


This academic year the classes in regular Music Theory and Elements of Harmony 
which appear on the curriculum of the Chinese Literature Department are being 
offered for those who intend to study Composition in the future. All students who 
wish to take these courses must have some knowledge of how to play the piano (or 
harmonium). (Anyone who has never learned either of these may take lessons in 
them organised by the Music Research Society). Please bring with you to class a 
copy of Music Magazine,” vol. 1, no. 4. 10.10.18."° 


According to Han Kuo-huang, Xiao’s academic background and experi- 
ence were “far, far superior” to those of the teachers at the Music Research 
Society who specialised in teaching performance skills at that time. 
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After the beginning of the new academic year in 1921, the Music Research 
Society organised many important events, such as setting up the Reform Asso- 
ciation for String and Bamboo Instruments, holding a concert in aid of the 
victims of floods in Zhejiang and an entertainment to raise funds to alleviate 
drought elsewhere, giving a farewell banguet for Cai Yuanpei when he left for 
Europe, putting on a performance to mark the twenty-third anniversary of the 
founding of the University, setting up a Western chamber music group, 
selecting officers of the Society,” and drawing up a new constitution.” All of 
this demonstrated the capacity for organisation and thinking of the students 
involved. 

The year 1920 had been one in which the Music Research Society 
expanded considerably in scale. Numerous activities were organised, there was 
a wealth of teachers in all subjects, student numbers increased greatly and the 
society thrived. In the autumn of that year, the teachers included Xiao Youmei 
(who taught regular music theory, harmony and Western music history), 
Wang Lu (who taught the gugin and pipa), Zhao Shenrong (kungu), Chen 
Zhongzi (yuedian, harmony and flute), the Englishman Newland (violin and 
singing), a Dutchwoman, Miss Hamens (piano), Zha Shijian (sheng, di and 
huqin), Yang Zhaoshu (sanxian and yangqin) and Madame Liu Wu Zhuosheng 
(huqin). At that time the traditional music group had 68 members, the kungu 
group 32, the guqin group 19, the piano group 49, the violin group 10, and the 
Western music singing group 11. With two people in a special class, and the 50 
members of the Reform Association for String and Bamboo Instruments, the 
total number of members was 241. This was the Society’s heyday. 

There was no reduction in the number of activities in 1921, and no 
change in the scale of organisation—in fact, there were so many activities that 
the students’ normal studies and research were affected. Mention must be 
made here of the well-known Liu Tianhua, who was invited to Peking in April 
1922 to take up a post as a teacher in the Music Research Society. The Society 
continued to organise and put on all sorts of musical events, as it had done in 
the past, e.g., an entertainment for the Lunar New Year, two instrumental 
concerts for the No. 2 Popular School and two concerts at the YMCA.” These 
two concerts were the last large-scale performances given by the Music 
Research Society, because in August it changed its name to Yinyue chuanxisuo 
[Peking University Institute of Music]. The October 4 edition of the Peking 
University Daily carried an announcement that the Music Research Society 
had been wound up, and the Peking University Institute of Music had been 
established. From this point on, after its three years of rich and colourful 
musical life, the Music Research Society disappears from the history of 
modern music in China. 

In the space of only three and a half years, and through much hard work, 
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the Peking University Music Research Society, an extracurricular student 
activity group, had established an excellent foundation for the development of 
modern music. There were two principal reasons for this: one was the enthu- 
siasm of the students, their enormous interest in music and their flair for 
organisation; the other was the very strong support they received from Cai 
Yuanpei. Cai always maintained that education and science would “save the 
nation,” and under the grand principle of “education to save the nation” he 
gave equal emphasis to moral, intellectual, physical and aesthetic education, 
making sure that he practised what he preached, something which at the time 
was extremely rare and commendable. While he was President of Peking 
University he not only encouraged and assisted the students when they set up 
the Music Research Society, he also helped them when they started a Painting 
and Drawing Research Society and a Calligraphy Research Society, because all 
of these enriched their extra-curricular life: This was one way in which he 
implemented his belief in aesthetic education. On November 17, 1919, the 
Peking University Daily published a speech he gave to the Music Research 
Society, in which he said that music was a powerful means of promoting 
culture and that the students should therefore study music theory together 
and cultivate talented people to create New Music, selecting what was good 
from Western music to make up for what was poor in Chinese music, so that 
they could keep up with the times and not turn their backs on the original 
reason for setting up the Music Research Society. He also frequently went to 
give talks at other educational institutions, where he preached the importance 
of aesthetic education, and pointed out that education should not be limited 
to schools, but that libraries, research institutes, museums, exhibitions, 
concerts and plays were also immensely important. 

It was Xiao Youmei who suggested changing the Music Research Society 
into the Institute of Music, and Cai Yuanpei accepted his suggestion. The 
Institute was more formally regulated and more specialised than the Music 
Research Society; it was more open to the world outside the University, and it 
formed a small wind and string orchestra which played European classical 
music such as Beethoven's “Pastoral” Symphony. In the five years from 1923 
until the Northern Warlord government re-organised Peking University and 
closed the Institute down in 1927, it achieved a great deal. The closure of the 
Institute did not put an end to the collaboration between Cai and Xiao in 
music education, and in 1927 their joint efforts resulted in the founding of 
the Shanghai National Conservatory of Music, which was to become the third 
of the important music education institutions, after the Music Research 
Society and the Institute of Music, to facilitate the continued development of 
professional music education in China. The importance which Cai attached 
to music can be seen from what happened when he attended a meeting to 
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commemorate Wang Guanggi. Wang had fallen ill and died in Bonn, 
Germany, in 1936, and his friends in China held a memorial meeting for him. 
Such events were not considered very significant at the time, and important 
figures almost never attended them. But Cai did attend, and he gave a speech 
at the meeting, in which he pointed out that music had been very important 
in China two thousand years earlier, and was considered one of the Six Arts. 
Wang, he said, had been carrying out research on music in Germany, he had 
written abundantly on the subject, and his scholarship in the field was 
impressive. Sadly, he had died in the prime of life without reaching his full 
potential, and this was a truly great loss. Cai suggested that Wang’s writings 
should be put in order, and the work he had left unfinished should be 
continued, so that it could be developed to a higher stage.” 

Cai Yuanpei is one of the greatest figures in the history of New Music in 
China, because it was only with his support that the Music Research Society, 
the Institute of Music, and later the National Conservatory of Music were set 
up and expanded. Without his support, it would have been difficult for Xiao 
Youmei to give full expression to his talents. 


THE PEKING UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


In his article “Yinyue chuanxisuo duiyu benxiao de xiwang” [What the Insti- 
tute of Music hopes for from the University], Xiao Youmei described the early 
days of the Institute and proposed some of the things it “hoped for” from 
Peking University.” The Institute was founded in October 1922. Xiao had 
studied in Japan for seven years, then lived in Germany for almost another 
nine years, and he had been deeply influenced by the musical culture of both 
nations. After he returned to Beijing in 1920, he was naturally brimming with 
ideals and enthusiasm and he was determined to lay the foundations for music 
education and improve musical standards among the Chinese so that they 
would be on a par with those of the Japanese and Germans. His zeal and 
enthusiasm chimed easily with the aesthetic thinking of Cai Yuanpei, who was 
very ready to follow his suggestions. Xiao had never been satisfied with the 
organisation of the Music Research Society as an extracurricular activity, and 
was totally committed to the creation of a more formal music education insti- 
tution. He thus proposed to Cai that the name of the Music Research Society 
should be changed to the “Institute of Music.” In his article, Xiao translated 
this into English as the “Conservatory of Music of the National Peking Univer- 
sity,” thus revealing his ideals and ambitions. 

When the Peking University Institute of Music was first established, it had 
no teaching accommodation, and had to borrow the medical teaching rooms 
of the old No. 2 College, until it moved to 2, Dajiao Lane on December 12. 
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Xiao dates the official founding of the Institute from that date. The syllabus 
was divided into two branches, A and B, for teacher training, and there was 
also a variety of elective courses on offer. At the beginning there were 44 
students, of whom eight chose to take Branch A (higher level normal), and 36 
students took electives. Of these, half studied theory, and 28 learned Western 
musical instruments, while two-fifths of them learned Chinese musical instru- 
ments. The Institute had limited funds, and in April the following year it 
organised a “small orchestra” with only 15 members. The players were unpaid, 
the only payments listed in the books being discretionary ones for travelling 
expenses. Xiao felt that the success of this group was “most gratifying and 
fortunate, and utterly memorable, because this is the only wind and string 
orchestra in China which is entirely made up of Chinese players.” Within a 
year of its founding, the orchestra gave fifteen performances, including seven 
“major concerts” for wind instruments and strings. 

There was no limit to the number of students who could graduate from 
each path offered by the Institute, but in order to graduate every student had 
to complete the appropriate number of credits: for undergraduates and 
trainee teachers on Path A, 120 credits were needed, while for Path B students 
and electives the number required was 60. For the year 1922-1923, the Insti- 
tute’s budget was one-eightieth of the total annual budget for the whole of 
Peking University. 

There were three things that Xiao hoped for in connection with the Insti- 
tute of Music at Peking University: (i) that the name of the Institute would be 
changed to “Music College”; (ii) that student numbers would increase; and (iii) 
that more members would be taken on in the orchestra, and it would be built 
it up into the “National Peking University Wind and String Orchestra.” The 
name “Institute of Music” sounded a little strange to Chinese people at the 
time, and had led to some misunderstandings and difficulties, as was evident 
when some students at the Institute applied to the Department of Education 
for grants and were refused. Xiao had already proposed to the University 
authorities that the name should be changed to “Music College,” but although 
Cai Yuanpei had agreed to this, others opposed the suggestion, claiming that 
the name “Music College” could give rise to misunderstandings if it were 
confused with the soon-to-be-established “University College” and people 
might assume that the two “colleges” were of equal status. The proposal had 
thus been turned down. In his article, Xiao brought the topic up again, 
suggesting that the words “Music College” should appear underneath “Univer- 
sity College” in the details on university organisation, thus showing clearly 
that the two were in a hierarchical relationship, and expressing his hope that 
the authorities would agree to this. His second hope was for an increase in 
funding, so that student numbers could be increased. His third hope was also 
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related to an increase in funding, because without it the small orchestra would 
not be able to ezpand. 

These hopes were not fully realised, for although the funding and the 
number of orchestral players were both increased slightly, the Institute of 
Music was never upgraded to a “Music College.” With Cai as its head, and Xiao 
as its Dean, the Institute was larger than some departments of music and can 
be considered the first formal music education institution in China, the 
precursor of the National Conservatory of Music. Wu Xinliu believes that 
Cai’s motive in establishing the Institute of Music was not solely in order to 
promote music education, but also to bring about a change in the decadent 
tendencies which pervaded Peking University at the time.” He believes that 
the reason why Cai stressed the performing aspect of music rather than the 
history of music, composition or music theory was that he was trying to 
enhance the extracurricular activities available to students, and cultivate their 
better qualities. This emphasis may have been unconscious at the time, but it 
influenced both Xiao and his successors, and resulted in a bias towards 
performance in music education, later producing the misconception that “only 
those students who are not up to the mark study theory or musicology.” There 
may be some truth in Wu’s remarks, but this was also the case, in similar 
circumstances, in music circles in Europe and America, not only in China, and 
even today this attitude has not altered. 

The Institute of Music had been in existence for less than a year when Cai 
Yuanpei, angered by the interference of the warlords in the administration of 
the university, resigned from his post as President. Xiao took over the running 
of the Institute after Cai stepped down, until Liu Zhe, the cabinet minister in 
charge of education for the Northern Warlords’ government and member of 
the Feng Xi political clique, ordered that Peking University should be 
re-organised and revert to being the “Imperial University of Peking” which 
existed at the end of the Qing dynasty. Liu installed himself as President of the 
University, and ordered that the Institute of Music should be closed down 
because “music offended against social morals” and “was a waste of the 
nation’s money.” The Institute, which had been in existence for five years, was 
forced to disband, and Xiao had no alternative but to leave Beijing for 
Shanghai and endeavour to develop music there. In 1927, after the success of 
the Northern Expedition, Cai was appointed by the Nationalist government as 
chairman of the University Council, a post equivalent to that of Minister of 
Education in years to come. Meanwhile, in Shanghai, Xiao was still concen- 
trating on music education and never forgot the Music Research Society and 
the Institute of Music that he and Cai had run at Peking University. Now, at 
Xiao’s instigation and with Cai’s staunch support, China’s first Conservatory 
of Music—the National Conservatory of Music—was established in Shanghai, 
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and the centre of New Music in China shifted from Beijing to Shanghai. In the 
half-century that followed, the National Conservatory of Music (later the 
National Institute of Music) nurtured large numbers of influential musical 
performers and music educators for China and became the “Shaolin monas- 
tery” of the Chinese music world. 

The eleven years from the Peking University Music Group of 1916, to the 
Peking University Music Research Society, to the closure of the Institute of 
Music of Peking University in 1927, were the preparatory stage for New Music 
in China, during which the foundations for the establishment of the National 
Conservatory of Music were laid. During those eleven years, the huge efforts 
and achievements of Cai and Xiao marked them out as the founding fathers of 
New Music education in China. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


The northern warlord Liu Zhe may have destroyed the Institute of Music, but 
he was unable to destroy the zeal and enthusiasm with which Xiao Youmei 
dedicated himself to music education in China. In Shanghai, he had set his 
heart on founding a conservatory, where he could continue the work he had 
not been able to complete at Peking University, and he proposed to the 
government that an institution of higher learning for professional musicians 
should be set up, in order to train and cultivate a wide variety of musical 
talent for China. Thus it was that, with the support of Cai and Yang Xingfo,” 
among others, and with much energetic preparatory work undertaken by 
Xiao, China’s first institution of higher learning for music, the National 
Conservatory of Music, was officially established in Shanghai on November 
27, 1927.” 

Because Xiao had studied in Germany, the National Conservatory 
adopted the German music education system as the basis for its own educa- 
tion system, and tying this in with the situation in China at the time, designed 
an education and training curriculum to nurture Chinese musical talent. In 
the first year, there were over 20 students, who were divided into five groups— 
theory and composition, keyboard instruments, orchestral instruments, vocal 
music and Chinese music. Apart from the last of these, classes for the other 
groups were much the same in content as in the curriculum used in music 
colleges in Germany, and the students could select courses freely, in a system 
of credits. There were no fixed regulations as to the length of time students 
might study, but they could only graduate when they had earned the requisite 
number of credits, which meant that some of them studied for ten years, 
others for six or seven. Because Xiao was passionate about music education 
and was aiming to produce a new kind of musical talent for China, he set up 
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many different sorts of courses, to meet a wide variety of needs. These 
included high school classes, high school normal classes, undergraduate 
normal classes, undergraduate, post-graduate, and elective courses, additional 
elective courses, and supplementary classes. The Conservatory grew rapidly 
and in the second year the number of students doubled, to more than 50. 
Every year after that there was a gradual increase, with a maximum number of 
131. In 1929, for a number of reasons, the name of the Conservatory was 
changed to the National Institute of Music. 

Xiao placed great emphasis on the quality of his teachers, and he did all 
that he could to attract the best musicians and music teachers he could find. 
In the ten years between the setting up of the Conservatory in 1927 and the 
Marco Polo Bridge Incident in 1937, total staff numbers reached 41, of whom 
28 were non-Chinese and 13 were Chinese. All of the Chinese members of 
staff (with the exception of one teacher of Chinese traditional music) were 
scholars and professional musicians who had studied abroad in Europe, the 
United States or Japan. They were Xiao himself, Huang Zi, Wang Ruixian, Yi 
Dgan, Li Qingzhu, Li Weining, Chen Hong, Wu Bochao, Zhou Shuw’an, Ying 
Shangneng, Chao Mei-pa (Zhao Meibo) and Zhu Ying. Among the foreign 
teachers were B. Zakharoff, V. Shushlin, I. Shevtzoff, B. Lazareff, S. Aksakoff, A. 
Foa, Z. Pribitkova and A. Tcherepnin. They were all of the highest quality, the 
best musicians of their time. 

In the Conservatory’s first decade, there were very few students who 
managed to complete the whole course and graduate, but those who did were 
of extremely high quality. They included He Liiting, Li Xianmin, Ding Shande, 
Jiang Dingxian, Lin Sheng-shih, Yu Yixuan, Si Yigui, Lang Yuxiu, Zhou 
Xiaoyan and Wu Leyi. The graduates of this period not only contributed 
greatly to the development of New Music in China during the War of Resist- 
ance against Japan, they also continued to influence all areas of New Music 
during the middle of the twentieth century. After the 1950s, some of them 
held high-profile positions in musical circles in Hong Kong, Taiwan and over- 
seas, and were the driving force in the musical life of these places. 

In 1937, with the launch of the War of Resistance against Japan, the situa- 
tion in Shanghai grew worse with every day that passed. Xiao Youmei, 
although confronted with many difficulties, put all his energy into keeping the 
National Institute of Music going, and continuing the education of a group of 
talented musicians that included such excellent performers, conductors and 
theorists as Huang Yijun, Li Delun, Chen Chuanxi, Han Zhongjie, Ge Zhaozhi, 
Qian Renkang and Lu Zhongren. As the War spead and became more serious, 
some of the staff and students of the Institute of Music left Shanghai and 
made their way west to Chongqing, where they set up the Qingmuguan 
College of Music, and a separate branch of it that was known as the 
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Songlinggang College of Music. Wu Bochao was the head of the former, and 
Tai Tsui-lun of the latter. In 1945, with the end of the War, the Qingmuguan 
National College of Music moved to Nanjing and became the Nanjing 
Conservatory of Music. The Songlinggang branch moved to Shanghai and 
amalgamated with the privately established Shanghai Institute of Music, which 
had by then been set up to become the Shanghai National Institute of Music. 
In 1949, the People’s Republic of China was founded, and a year later the 
National Institute of Music once again changed its name, this time back to the 
name it had originally had when it was established in 1927—the Conservatory 
of Music. The Nanjing National Conservatory of Music was merged with the 
National College of Arts and other schools in Peking and became the Central 
Conservatory of Music, and simultaneously music colleges were also officially 
established in Wuhan, Guangzhou, Chongqing, Xian, Shenyang and Tianjin. 
Many of the teachers in these institutions were graduates of the Shanghai 
National Institute of Music. The National Conservatory of Music in Shanghai 
and the Central Conservatory of Music in Peking are the largest of all the 
music colleges in China, with the finest teachers and the best facilities. Over 
the past sixty years, the National Conservatory has trained many talented 
people who have contributed to the development of New Music in China and 
it has an enviable record of achievements. 

Looking back at what the National Conservatory accomplished, we must 
laud its achievements. Xiao Youmei was a music educator, the first person to 
promote formal music education in China. A man of many ideals, he also 
possessed the enthusiasm and the courage to carry them out. From the Peking 
University Music Research Society to the Institute of Music, and later on when 
he worked so unremittingly to establish the National Conservatory of Music 
in Shanghai, it is not difficult to imagine the difficulties and setbacks he 
encountered. In setting up the National Conservatory he laid the foundations 
of New Music in China, foundations that can never be worn away. The 
Conservatory was the cradle of New Music in China, and in it was nurtured 
China’s first generation of New Music educators. 

Before concluding this section, and because I feel it may help the reader 
to understand what was happening in music at the time, I would like to say 
something about the Yinyue yiwenshe [Society for Music, the Arts and Litera- 
ture], which was organised by the students and staff of the National Institute 
of Music. In 1929, some teachers from the Institute, among them Xiao Youmei, 
Zhou Shw’an, Huang Zi, Yi Weizhai, Zhu Ying and Wu Bochao, had set up a 
Yueyishe [Society for Music and the Arts].”° This was an extracurricular 
organisation, and it published a quarterly called Yueyi [Music and the arts], of 
which six issues appeared between April 1930 and July 1931. The main burden 
of this work was borne by the editor-in-chief, Li Qingzhu. In early 1933, the 
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teachers and students of the Institute formed another group to succeed the 
Society for Music and the Arts, and this they called the Society for Music, the 
Arts and Literature. It, too, was extracurricular, and its activities included 
publishing a magazine, putting on concerts and offering classes. It was almost 
identical in nature to the old Peking University Music Research Society. The 
chief officers of the Society for the Arts and Literature were all prominent 
figures in cultural circles at the time—the President of the Society was Cai 
Yuanpei, the Vice-President was Ye Xia’an, and the committee members 
included Wei Hanzhang, Huang Zi, Xiao Youmei, Shen Zhongjun, Long 
Muxun, Liu Xue’an, Hu Jingxiang, Tai Tsui-lun, Chen Youxin, Man Fumin, 
Lao Jingxian and Ding Shande. In the spring of 1933 the society went all the 
way to Hangzhou to put on two “concerts to back the War,” to show their 
support for the War against the Japanese; on May 24, 1933, at the Shanghai 
YMCA, they held another concert; and on April 16, 1934 a fourth concert was 
held, again at the Shanghai YMCA. The magazine produced by the Society for 
Music, the Arts and Literature, Yinyue zazhi [Music magazine], was the 
responsibility of Huang Zi, Xiao Youmei and Wei Hanzhang, and appeared 
between January and November 1934, when it ceased publication after only 
four issues. It contained much of interest, and some of the articles included 
were “A brief summary of specialist music education institutions in Europe 
and the United States” (Xiao Youmei), “Brahms,” (Huang Zi), “Paganini” 
(translated by Zhao Meike), “The path to take to derive new-style songs from 
the rhyme-patterns of old-style songs” (Long Muxun), “A study of scales” (He 
Liiting), “The only way to suppress the dramatic songs of the Li Jinhui school” 
(Liu Xue’an), “After hearing a performance of ancient music from sacrificial 
rites by the Datong Music Society” (Luo Ting). It is clear that there was great 
interest in European music, and that interest in traditional music was gradu- 
ally waning. Initially, when the Society for Music, the Arts and Literature was 
founded, there were plans to travel to various major cities, both at home and 
abroad, to give concerts; to open a music bookshop and a shop selling musical 
instruments; to have a permanent address for the Society and to set up 
branches in other places. Sadly, owing to the constraints of the times, it was 
not possible to carry out all of these plans. The Society’s life came to an end 
with the publication of the last issue of Yinyue zazhi in November 1934. It had 
survived for only two short years. 


THE POPULARISATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Although spare-time music groups did help to promote musical activities in 
the cities, it was still up to the government ministries concerned to develop 
music education properly, and to improve musical standards generally. The 
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best example of this was the establishment of the National Institute of Music 
in Shanghai, and organisations such as the Music Research Society, the Insti- 
tute of Music, the Society for Music, the Arts and Literature and the Reform 
Association for String and Bamboo Instruments could play only supplemen- 
tary roles. By the standards of the time, the orchestra of the Ministry of Works 
in Shanghai was quite a sizable one, but it was largely composed of foreigners 
and existed to serve the small numbers of foreigners who lived in Shanghai, so 
it made no contribution worth mentioning to the New Music of this era.” 

As far as music education was concerned, in November 1922 the educa- 
tion authorities changed the name of “schoolsong” to “music lessons”; in 1923 
the conference of the National Education Association drew up an Outline of 
Syllabus Standards for the New Education System; in June 1927, the Zhonghua 
Bookshop Publishers in Shanghai published the Zhonghua jiaokeshu yinyue 
keben [China music textbook], compiled by Zhu Sudian, for use at the 
elementary level in schools; in 1933, the Ministry of Education set up a 
Committee for the Compilation of Elementary School Music Education Mate- 
rial and a Music Education Committee, which together compiled music 
teaching materials for elementary and high schools.” In March 1933, the 
Jiangxi Education Department established a Committee for the Implementa- 
tion of Music Education in Jiangxi to promote music education;” in 1935, the 
government’s Ministry of War set up the Military Music Research Institute of 
the Ministry of War, which sent selected personnel to Germany to study mili- 
tary music and also revised the composition of military music and ceremonial 
music; and in October 1936, a military music training class was set up in 
Nanjing to train military music cadres.” 

Specialised music education was also developing, with, for instance, the 
Peking Girls’ Higher Normal School Music Department (founded in 1920, it 
changed its name in 1923 to Peking Girls’ Normal University Music Depart- 
ment), the Peking National Specialist Arts School Music Department (1925), 
the Shanghai Specialist Normal School Music Department (founded in 1920, 
it changed its name in 1923 to the Shanghai Arts Normal School), the Depart- 
ment of Music of the Central University Institute of Education, the 
Guangzhou Music Institute, music departments at Yenching University, 
Hujiang University and Jinling Liberal Arts College for Girls, as well as the 
Shanghai Fine Arts Specialist School Music Department, the Shanghai Arts 
University Music Department and so on. The most important of these was, of 
course, the National Conservatory of Music, which was established in 
Shanghai in 1927. These music colleges, specialist music schools and music 
departments trained a group of talented musicians, and music educators such 
as Huang Zi, Zhou Shu’an, Ying Shangneng, Miao Tianrui, Chen Hong and 
Ma Sicong all worked very hard to cultivate a new generation of musicians. 
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In addition to this, many world-famous musicians came to China to 
perform—among their number were the violinists Jascha Heifetz and Fritz 
Kreisler and the pianist Alexander Tcherepnin (1899-1977), who deserves a 
special mention. Tcherepnin arrived in Shanghai in early April 1934, to spend 
three months in China giving piano recitals. During these three months, apart 
from giving five concerts, he was also collecting material, with a view to doing 
some research on Chinese music. His extensive contact with Chinese culture, 
and the Chinese music world in particular, bred in him a sense of mission, 
because he felt that the influence of European music on music circles in China 
at the time was excessive and might have undesirable consequences. His belief 
that Chinese musicians should retain their own national style, and not blindly 
emulate that of European music, inspired him to organise a composition 
competition. With the help and support of Xiao Youmei and the Shanghai 
Institute of Music, this competition produced very satisfactory results” and 
attracted a great deal of attention. Tcherepnin believed that Chinese students 
of music should be conversant both with the Chinese musical tradition and 
with the techniques of playing European musical instruments, and that they 
should understand both the grammar of twentieth-century European music 
and the styles of all the major contemporary figures. He emphasised that 
Chinese composers should have a very good command of their “mother 
tongue” before they could properly handle and apply a “foreign language.” 
Only in this way, he believed, could Chinese music and Western music keep 
abreast of one another. Tcherepnin not only performed Chinese works while 
he was in China, he performed them in concerts all over the world, and they 
proved very popular. His original intention was to stay in China for three 
months, but in fact he stayed three years, leaving in the summer of 1937. He 
died in September 1977, having never returned to China.” 

In several of the larger cities, as music education institutions and amateur 
music groups alike promoted New Music activities, the music scene was 
becoming increasingly lively. In addition to concerts and study groups, in 
many places choirs, orchestras and church school music groups were formed, 
but just as these activities were beginning to become more exciting, the Marco 
Polo Bridge Incident of 1937 occurred, and all musical activity in China was 
diverted into a great anti-Japanese torrent which coursed through the eight 
terrible years of the War of Resistance against Japan. 


THE NEW MUSICIANS OF THE MAY FOURTH PERIOD 


If we look on the early twentieth-century “schoolsong” period as the embry- 
onic stage of development for New Music in China, then the period which 
begins with Xiao Youmei’s return to China from Germany in the year after 
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the May Fourth Movement, includes the founding of the Shanghai National 
Conservatory of Music and Huang Zi’s return to Shanghai from the United 
States in 1929, and ends with the full-scale outbreak of the War of Resistance 
against Japan in 1937, can be regarded as the stage when the groundwork for 
the New Music was carried out. In these eighteen years, New Music education 
institutions were formally established in China, the first generation of musical 
talent was trained, the first Chinese “art songs” were composed and the foun- 
dations were laid for the development of New Music during and after the 
War. 

One could describe the setting up of the National Conservatory of Music 
as a vitally important milestone in the history of New Music. Other music 
education bodies set up at about the same time were the Music Department at 
Nanjing Central University, the Peiping Arts College, the Shanghai Institute of 
Fine Arts, the New China Arts Institute, the Fujian Institute of Music and the 
music departments at Hujiang University and at Jinling Girls’ Liberal Arts 
College. These music education bodies, too, helped to cultivate and train 
China’s first cohort of talented musicians, individuals who had specialised in 
composing, performing, education and theoretical research. In addition, 
amateur music groups sprang up in many places: These included the above- 
mentioned Music Research Society at Peking University, and its later incarna- 
tion, the Institute of Music; the Society for Music, the Arts and Literature at 
Shanghai Music College; the Shanghai Central China Aesthetic Education 
Society; the Shanghai Central China Music Association; the Henan No. 1 
Normal College Music Society; the Chongqing Music Research Society; the 
Shanghai Song Research Association; the Peking Friends of Music Society; the 
Peking Friends of Music Society and the Peking Reform Association for String 
and Bamboo Instruments. All of these music departments and societies also 
contributed greatly to musical activities and the cultivation of talented musi- 
cians. Although they were mostly quite small, and their curricula and equip- 
ment were limited due to a shortage of funds, as a beginning, such vigorous 
developments were very promising. 

The data presently available show that, during the embryonic phase of the 
New Music (1895-1919), there were only three major figures. These were Zeng 
Zhimin, Shen Xin’gong and Li Shutong.” They were music educators and 
activists of the “schoolsong” era who were, it goes without saying, also 
composers and theorists. By the time of the foundation period (1919-1937), 
not only were there people who had returned from studying abroad in 
Germany, the United States and Japan, there were also talented musicians who 
had been trained at the Shanghai Conservatory, in amateur music organisa- 
tions or in the music departments of various colleges around the country, and 
although there were some performers and composers, basically all of them 
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were music educators and performers, because at that time China was notina 
position to produce professional performers and composers. Incomplete 
statistics reveal that between 1919 and 1937, among those teaching theory and 
composition and performing skills, and other music professionals, were the 
following: 





Theory and Xiao Youmei, Huang Zi, Ma Sicong, Xian Xinghai, Zheng Zhisheng, 

Composition Nie Er, Jiang Wenye, Wu Bochao, Liu Xue’an, He Liiting, Jiang 
Dingxian, Chen Tianhe, Lin Sheng-shih, Ding Shande, Li Weining, 
Zhao Yuanren, Li Qingzhu, Ying Shangneng, Tang Xueyong, Xia 
Zhiqiu, Hu Ran, Li Baochen, etc. 











Conductors Wu Bochao, Zheng Zhisheng, etc. 
Violinists Ma Sicong, Tai Tsui-lun, Zhang Hongdao, etc. 
Vocalists Si Yigui, Ying Shangneng, Hu Ran, Guan Furen, Huang Youkui, 


Hong Daqi, Lao Jingxian, Chao Mei-pa, etc. 





Pianists Yang Zhongzi, Li Weining, Wu Leyi, Li Cuizhen, Hong Dalin, Yi 
Kaiji, Fan Jisen, etc. 





Although these musicians have here been divided into categories, at the time 
they all concentrated on teaching, with composition and performing taking 
second place. Huang Zi, for example, had studied theory and composition, but 
after he returned to China most of his time and energy were spent on teaching 
and administration, and if he composed at all it was to produce suitable 
teaching materials for Chinese students, e.g., his songs and the gingchang 
version of Changhenge [Song of everlasting regret]; Hu Ran had studied 
singing, but apart from teaching singing he also composed many songs for use 
in the classroom and that is why his name has been listed under both Theory 
and Composition and Vocalists; Ma Sicong was in the same situation—he was a 
violinist and composer, but basically he was working in music education. 
Many of these people were combining teaching with performing or composi- 
tion. Some of them were professional music teachers, but professional 
composers, performers and conductors were non-existent in China at that 
time, both because of the economic situation and also because there were no 
audiences capable of appreciating them. Musicians during this foundation 
period were somewhat lonely and isolated, a minority who could only be 
active in intellectual circles in a few large cities, because the vast areas of rural 
China and the townships were not yet ready to accept the form and content of 
the New Music and were still attached to traditional Chinese opera, popular 
ditties and ballads. If anti-Japanese songs had not had such a wide circulation 
and the “mass songs” of the Communists had not penetrated so deep into the 
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countryside, it is likely that a considerable time would have elapsed before the 
New Music achieved its present range and extent. Seen from this angle, we 
should think very highly of the enthusiasm and hard work of these music 
teachers. 

Some of the people whose names appear on the lists above were born at 
the end of the nineteenth century and died in the 1940s, some in the 1960s 
and some in the 1980s, and for ease of discussion they can best be categorised 
under different periods according to the influence of their work. On this prin- 
ciple, there is absolutely no question that Xiao Youmei, Huang Zi, Wang 
Guangqi, Nie Er and Liu Tianhua should be assigned to the “foundation 
period” (1919-1937); Zhao Yuanren and Li Jinhui died rather later, but most 
of their work was produced in the 1920s and 1930s, so they too should be 
assigned to this period. But Xian Xinghai, Tan Xiaolin, Liu Xue’an, Ma Sicong, 
Jiang Wenye and Lin Sheng-shih really belong to the time of the War of Resist- 
ance against Japan and the period of development that followed. 


Xiao Youmei 


By the time Li Shutong was ordained as a monk in 1918, the schoolsong 
period was more or less at an end. Although Shen Xin’gong’s songs were still 
widely sung in schools, Xiao Youmei’s Chinese art songs, with piano accompa- 
niment, and those of Zhao Yuanren, all of which had a German or Austrian 
flavour, had become very popular and replaced schoolsong as typical examples 
of New Music in China. With this in mind, any discussion of the origin of 
Chinese art songs should start with Xiao Youmei. 

Xiao (1884-1940) was born in the village of Shiqi in Zhongshan county, 
Guangdong province, on January 7 in the tenth year of the Guangxu emper- 
or’s reign (1884). His style was Sihe and he was also known as Xuepeng. His 
original registration was in Zhongshan county, Guangdong, but as a child he 
studied in Macao, and later at the Shimin School in Guangzhou. When he 
graduated from this school, in 1902, he went to Japan, to the Tokyo Imperial 
School of Music, where he specialised in piano and singing. He stayed there 
five years, and in 1906 he obtained a Guangdong province scholarship and 
enrolled in the Humanities Department of the Imperial University in Tokyo, 
where he studied education while at the same time continuing to study the 
piano at the School of Music. While he was at this University he was intro- 
duced by Sun Yatsen to the Chinese United League (Tongmenghui) and 
became a member of it. Here he made the acquaintance of Liao Zhongkai and 
other revolutionary figures, and when the Manchu government placed Sun on 
the wanted list in Japan, Xiao hid him for over a month in his house. In 1909, 
Xiao graduated from the Imperial University. He returned to China in 1910, 
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where he was appointed as an inspector for the Board of Education (i.e., the 
Ministry of Education). In August that year he obtained the degree of liberal 
arts juren when he passed the government examination for returned scholars, 
and in March 1912, he took up a position as secretary to the provisional 
government of Sun Yatsen and in April moved to become the head of the 
Education Section of the Guangdong Department of Education, in October 
being selected by the Ministry of Education in Peking to study in Germany. In 
1913, he arrived in Germany and entered the Philosophy Department of 
Leipzig University to undertake research in education, whilst also studying 
music theory and composition at Leipzig College of Music.” 

Xiao’s life as a student in Germany was similar to his life when he was 
studying in Japan some years earlier: Besides his university studies in philos- 
ophy and education, he was also studying music theory and composition at 
the Leipzig College of Music. He found much to nourish him in the strong 
academic and artistic traditions of Europe, and he came into contact with 
music scholars and great teachers, such as the composer H. Schulz-Beuthen 
(1838-1915), the music critic A. Remy (1870-1937), the music scholar Hugo 
Riemann (1848-1919), the Hungarian conductor Arthur Nikisch (1855-1922) 
and the composer and conductor Richard Strauss (1864-1949). This greatly 
expanded Xiao’s horizons, and had a profound effect on him. In 1916, in a 
viva conducted by Riemann, Xiao obtained the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy from the University of Leipzig. His dissertation topic was “A Study of 
Ancient Chinese Musical Instruments.”” Xiao had intended to return to China 
when he had completed his studies and gained his degree, but the outbreak of 
the First World War meant that travel between Europe and Asia became diffi- 
cult, so instead he went north to Berlin and enrolled at both Berlin State 
University and the private Stern Conservatory of Music (Das Sternsche 
Konservatorium der Musik) to continue studying composition, orchestration, 
conducting and the reading of ancient musical manuscripts. In 1918 the War 
ended in defeat for Germany, and Xiao, having witnessed the changes in that 
nation’s fortunes, experienced a mixture of feelings, among them anxiety 
about the future for both Germany and China. In March 1920, Xiao left 
Germany and travelled through Switzerland, France, Italy, England and the 
United States, before arriving in China, where his first post was that of copy 
editor in the Peking Ministry of Education and, jointly, Director of the Experi- 
mental Elementary School attached to the Higher Peking Normal College. In 
the same year he, together with others including Yang Zhongzi, introduced 
specialised courses in music and physical education at the Peking Girls’ Higher 
Normal School. In 1921, at the invitation of Cai Yuanpei, he moved to become 
a lecturer at Peking University and work as a tutor at the Peking University 
Music Research Society, where he taught music history, singing, music theory 
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and so on. The following year, when the Music Research Society became the 
Peking University Institute of Music, headed by Cai Yuanpei, Xiao was 
appointed Dean of Studies and set up a traditional Chinese orchestra, of 
which he was the conductor.” 

From his return to Peking in March 1920, until 1927, when the Northern 
Warlords ordered the closure of the Peking University Institute of Music and 
all music departments in institutions of higher education, Xiao was extremely 
active in Peking music circles. He not only re-organised the Peking University 
Music Research Society in its new form as the Institute of Music and set up 
Music Departments at, among others, the Peking Girls’ University, and the 
Peking Arts Institute, he also, with Yang Zhongzi and Liu Tianhua, formed the 
Reform Association for String and Bamboo Instruments and, in 1927, a small 
string and bamboo instrument orchestra. In 1926, however, Liu Zhe, the 
Minister of Education in the Northern Warlords’ government, was ordered to 
close down all college music departments and to wind up the Peking Univer- 
sity Institute of Music, and thus Xiao’s five years of hard work were lost. His 
spirits at a very low ebb, he headed south to Shanghai to plan further develop- 
ments. Cai Yuanpei, who had been forced to step down as President of Peking 
University, was then appointed as the President of University Education. With 
his support, Xiao made active preparations for the founding of China’s first 
professional music education institution, and on November 27, 1927 the 
National Conservatory of Music was established, with Cai as President and 
Xiao as a professor and Dean of Studies. In December, because of the pres- 
sures of Cai’s government work, Xiao took over the duties of President, too. In 
September 1928, Cai stepped down from the post of President and the Univer- 
sity College then formally appointed Xiao as President of the National 
Conservatory of Music. Thanks to his tireless activity, the cradle of New Music 
in China now started to train China’s own musical talent, and a fresh page was 
turned in the development of New Music in China. 

Xiao concentrated all his energy on the Conservatory from the moment it 
was founded until 1937. Some events during this period are particularly 
worthy of note. In June 1929, there was student unrest at the Conservatory 
and all teaching and learning were suspended for a while. In August of that 
year, the name of the college was changed to the Guoli yinyue zhuanke xuexiao 
[National Institute of Music], and all the students, apart from the student 
agitators, re-registered to continue their studies. Xiao continued as President. 
Another important event was the return from the United States to China of 
Huang Zi in 1929. In 1930 he was taken onto the staff of the National Institute 
of Music as Dean of Studies and professor of music theory and music 
history. This gave a huge boost to the Institute, and the concerted efforts of 
Xiao and Huang meant that large numbers of talented people were now 
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emerging from it. The third event that deserves a mention is the visit to the 
Institute of the Russian pianist and composer Tcherepnin, and the holding of 
a composition competition for music “in the Chinese style.” On May 21, 1934, 
Tcherepnin wrote to Kiao, the President of the Institute, suggesting that he 
should hold a competition “with the aim of creating music in the Chinese 
national style,” and that there should be a prize of one hundred silver dollars 
for the best piano piece. In his letter, Tcherepnin wrote that he hoped that 
“through this competition, a piece of Chinese music will be produced which I 
will have the chance to play in many other countries.” Xiao took up 
Tcherepnin’s suggestion, placed a notice in Shanghai’s Music Magazine to the 
effect that “Tcherepnin is looking for piano music with a Chinese flavour,” and 
also announced this on the radio. Eleven entries were submitted, and were 
judged by a jury consisting of Tcherepnin, Huang Zi, Xiao Youmei, B. Zakha- 
roff and S. Aksakoff. The results were as follows: 





First prize He Liiting, Mutong zhi di [The herdboy’s flute]* 





Second prize Yu Bianmin, C minor variations 
Lao Zhicheng, Mutong zhi yue [Music of the herdboy] 
Chen Tianhe, Prelude 
Jiang Dingxian, Yaolan qu [Cradle song] 

] 38 





Honorary He Liiting, Yaolan qu [Cradle song 
second prize 





* This name was later changed to Mutong duandi [The herd-boy’s piccolo]. 


The prizes were awarded on November 26, 1934, at a ceremony during a 
concert held by the students on the seventh anniversary of the founding of the 
Institute. 

The Institute expanded under the leadership of Xiao Youmei and Huang 
Zi, especially after it moved into new accommodations, when Xiao began to 
recruit new students on a much larger scale and formed a small Chinese music 
orchestra. Unfortunately, the Japanese invading forces were pressing closer as 
they headed south from Manchuria and Inner Mongolia towards northern 
and central China, and after the Marco Polo Bridge Incident on July 7, 1937 
the situation became very serious. On August 4, Peking and Tianjin fell to the 
enemy; on August 13, a state of emergency was declared in Shanghai and the 
Institute’s new building was destroyed by Japanese bombs. Xiao and all his 
staff and students evacuated into the city centre, taking with them the Insti- 
tute’s library and all its musical instruments and equipment. New students 
were still being admitted, and on October 18 a ceremony was held to mark the 
start of the new school year. Classes went on as usual. Xiao encouraged both 
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staff and students to write more anti-Japanese songs, and he organised a 
National Institute of Music “Support Resistance Against the Enemy Perfor- 
mance Troupe” to go to the front line and entertain the Nineteenth Route 
Army, as well as to help with first aid on the battlefield. 

As the fighting became more and more serious, Xiao encouraged some of 
his teachers to lead their students into retreat along with the Nationalist 
government, so as to keep the Institute safe. Wu Bochao, Yang Zhongzi, Ying 
Shangneng, Chen Tianhe, Liu Xue’an and other members of staff took some 
of the students and withdrew to Chongqing and Chengdu. In Chongqing, they 
set up a Conservatory of Music in Qingmuguan, and a branch of it in 
Songlinggang. Xiao and Huang both stayed in Shanghai and continued to deal 
with administrative matters, moving the Institute to the old French concession 
for the sake of security. In the autumn of 1937, Huang stepped down from the 
post of Dean of Studies. In early 1938 Shanghai fell to the Japanese, and on 
April 8 Huang died. In spite of these blows, Xiao continued with the work at 
the Institute on his own. On December 31, 1940, seven days before his fifty- 
seventh birthday, he died of tuberculosis, leaving his wife, Qi Cuizhen, to care 
for their five-year-old son Qin and their four-year-old daughter Xuezhen. In 
1945, before the Japanese were defeated, Qi Cuizhen, too, died in Shanghai. 

The above is an outline of Xiao Youmet’s life, with an account of the 
major undertakings in which he was involved, and covering his nine years as a 
student in Japan, his eight years in Germany, his seven years in Peking (during 
which he ran the Music Research Society and the Institute of Music), and the 
fourteen years he spent as the key mover behind the National Institute of 
Music in Shanghai. It demonstrates clearly that Xiao devoted enormous 
enthusiasm, courage and ability to music education, and displayed great lead- 
ership and organisational skills. Even with all his onerous administrative work, 
he still managed to write articles, compose songs, compile music magazines 
and sit on committees. For his administrative and compilation work, and his 
article-writing, see the references cited above in Note 34. Here only his musical 
ideas and his compositions will be discussed. 

By far the greater part of Xiao’s musical works are songs—there are only a 
few instrumental pieces. Almost all his songs were put together in collections 
which he compiled himself. These are: 


e Jinyue chuji [First collection of modern music] (Shangwu yinshuguan, 
October 1922). A collection of twenty-one songs, of which three are 
three-part choruses and three are two-part choruses.” 

e Xinge chuji [First collection of new songs] (Shangwu yinshuguan, 
August 1923). A collection of twenty-five songs, of which eight are 
two-part choruses, two are three-part and three are four-part." 
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Geji [Collected songs], vol. 1 (Shangwu yinshuguan, May 1924). Ten 
songs.” 

Geji [Collected songs], vol. 2 (Shangwu yinshuguan, October 1924). 
Ten songs.” 

Geji [Collected songs], vol. 3 (Shangwu yinshuguan, April 1925). Ten 
songs, including one two-part chorus. This was reprinted five times 
before September 1926.” 

Other songs: 


Huaxia ge [Song of Cathay] (1920) 

Minben ge [Song of democracy] (1921) 

Zhuyin zimu ge [The phonetic alphabet song] (1921) 

Si lieshi zhong shang de meizipei ge [Song of the blank headstones 
on the graves of four martyrs] (1921) 

Guogqing [National celebration] (1921) 

Wen yizhuan yinyuexi jiesan yougan [Feelings on hearing of the 
closure of the music department of the Institute of Arts] (1928) 

Ai [Love] (1928) 

Guonan ge [Song of national calamity] (1928) 

Guochi [National humiliation] (1928) 

Guomin geming ge [Song of national revolution] (1928) 

Tianxia wei gong ge [Song of the whole world as one community] 
(1928) 

Chunjiang hua yue ye [Moonlight and blossom on a spring river at 
night] (four-part chorus) (1929) 

Yanghua [Poplar blossom] (1930) 

Zai shi [Try again] (1932) 

Xiaoge [School song] (1937) 


Instrumental works: 


Aidao jinxingqu [Funeral march] (for piano) (1916) 

Xiao yequ [Serenade] (for piano) (1916) 

Qingyun ge [Auspicious clouds] (military music) (1921) 

Qingyun ge [Auspicious clouds] (music from the state of Yan 
[gongchepu]) (1921) 

Xin Nishang yuyi wu [New “Dance of the rainbow coat and skirt of 
feathers” ] (for piano) (1930) 

String Quartet in D Major “ 
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The following totals can be derived from the above: 


























Solo songs or songs for chorus 71 
Two-part choruses 12 
Three-part choruses 5 
Four-part choruses 4 
Piano solos 3 
String quartet 1 
Qingyun [Auspicious Clouds] instrumental scores 2 
Total 98 





In the thirty-nine years of Xiao’s musical life, he not only had to study 
and sit examinations, then run the Peking University Institute of Music, and 
the National Institute of Music in Shanghai, he also had to do a great deal of 
work on various committees—yet he was still able to find time to write arti- 
cles, edit magazines and music text-books and to write nearly a hundred 
pieces of music. One cannot but admire him for his tremendous energy and 
capacity for hard work. 

There are four aspects of Xiao’s work and achievements that we can 
examine in order to get a clearer picture of him. The first is his record in 
music education and the contribution he made to it. The brief outline of his 
life given above was related from this angle, and there is absolutely no doubt 
about the enormous contribution he made to the development of New Music 
education in its early stages. Secondly, Xiao’s work on various committees was 
linked to his position as head of the National Institute of Music, and many of 
these committees were concerned with music examinations and the editing of 
teaching materials—for example, he sat on the Committee on Arts Education 
in Institutions of Higher Learning, and was an honorary member of the 
Music, Library and Gymnastics Committee of the Institutions of Higher 
Learning Committee for Auditing Textbooks and Libraries, and of the 
Ministry of Education’s Editorial Committee, and he was also a member of 
the Ministry's Committee on Compilation and Revision of Kindergarten, 
Secondary and Primary Education Teaching Materials; the Competitive 
Examination Selection Committee of the Examination Yuan; the “Music 
Research Association” of the Central Administrative Council’s Cultural Affairs 
Planning Committee and the Yuedian Compilation and Revision Committee 
of the Ministry of Internal Affairs and the Ministry of Education. 

The third aspect is a study of Xiao’s writings, which can be divided into 
four major categories. These are: (i) Music education; (ii) Music theory and 
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musicology; (iii) Introductions, forewords and music criticism; (iv) Other, e.g., 
the texts of lectures, open letters and so on. A detailed critique of Xiao’s writ- 
ings and the musical thinking that they reflect can be found in my The Musical 
Thinking and Practice of Xiao Youmei, and I will add nothing more here. I 
merely wish to explain that there are three main beliefs behind Xiao’s musical 
thinking: (i) Chinese music had been stagnating for 1,200 years, and had thus 
fallen 1,200 years behind European music. (ii) European music had everything 
that Chinese music lacked, in particular musical notation, harmonic counter- 
point and modulation, organs and other keyboard instruments, and therefore 
Chinese music should become completely Europeanised, and as long as it 
preserved the national spirit all would be well. (iii) China needed to have 
permanent music education organisations to promote and develop music 
education and raise national musical standards. This indicates that Xiao did 
not fully understand the essence of either European music or Chinese music, 
otherwise he would not have held these views, which do not take into account 
the development of musical culture. It also indicates that Xiao had no musical 
philosophy of his own, and that his musical thinking was not underpinned by 
a fully-formed theoretical system. 

Xiao’s musical works are a good source for learning more about his 
achievements and contributions in four fields. Apart from a few instrumental 
pieces which he wrote while he was studying in Germany, almost all his works 
were songs written for educational purposes after his return to China. In 1937, 
he complained that: 


Ever since 1897, when the Qing government ordered the widespread establish- 
ment of schools in all provinces, music education appears to have been planted 
everywhere, like a seed. All the church-run schools sing hymns, and have harmo- 
niums or pianos (piano courses are taught in many girls schools, in particular); of 
the Chinese-run schools, many boys’ high schools have drums and trumpets, and 
many normal schools have singing accompanied by the harmonium and use both 
staff notation and numbered notation (mostly the latter, of course), and thus it 
appears, on the surface, as if music is exceptionally popular. However, the reality 
of the situation is that the content of all this is quite meaningless. Teaching mate- 
rial for songs is merely taken from Japanese songs, or the words of hymns, using 
Chinese instead. Harmonium teaching materials consist of nothing more than a 
few simple marching songs used in kindergarten, which cannot represent the 
character of the Chinese, and certainly have no artistic value.” 


From the beginning of the twentieth century until 1937, schoolsong was 
still used as teaching material in elementary and high schools, so it is not 
surprising that Xiao was dissatisfied. He also wrote: 
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As far as New Music teaching materials are concerned, apart from those which are 
translations (mostly from Japanese textbooks), the only ones produced in China 
for music theory courses are six textbooks on the subject compiled by me. For 
courses in singing, apart from the books written by Li Shutong and Shen 
Xin’ gong, no specialised books have yet been published. In addition there are the 
three books on which Yi Weizhai and I collaborated—Jinyue chuji [First collection 
of modern music], Xinge chuji [First collection of new songs] and Xin xuezhi 
changge jiaokeshu [Textbook of songs for the new educational system] (75 songs 
in all). For instrumental music there are Fengqin jiaokeshu [Textbook for harmo- 
nium] and Ganggin jiaokeshu [Textbook for piano], both of which I compiled.” 


In view of the great shortage of music teaching material at the time, the four 
years during which he published a total of 76 songs—21 of them in 1922 
(Jinyue chuji), 25 in 1923 (Xinge chuji), 20 in 1924 (Geji, vols. 1 and 2), and 10 
in 1925 (Geji, vol. 3)—were clearly extremely productive. These were the years 
when the Institute of Music was flourishing at Peking University, and when 
Xiao was teaching in the Music Departments of the Peking Girls’ University 
and the National Institute of Arts, and there was an urgent need for large 
amounts of teaching material. After the founding of the National Conserva- 
tory of Music, Xiao was busy with administration and committee work, and 
wrote very few songs. Between 1927 and his death, in 1940, he wrote only nine 
songs and one piano piece, Xin Nishang yuyi wu [New “Dance of the Rainbow 
coat and skirt of feathers” ]. 

For 81 of the 102 songs which Xiao composed, the words were written by 
Yi Weizhai.” Yi was a teacher at the Shanghai National Institute of Music. He 
came from Guangdong province and was a well-known writer of ci.” He tried 
hard to make his ci poetry emotionally expressive, but unfortunately this 
meant that it was overly flowery and obscure, and difficult to sing. For 
example: 


Ting 


Hou chong zhe ming, 

Lin ke qi jing. 

Tui leng leng, 

Zhitiao’er ming? 

Men yan shuang shan. 
Qiao ting ting, 

Zhu huaer ying! 

Quan mei yi yu, rensheng. 
Husheng yun ting, 
Yanling xiang ding, 
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Miao yao xi ging gian juan juan hui. 
Ting! Ting! Ting! 

Shi geng ting! 

Tingjianle: hanyue liuxue, 

Wei qi zuo min. 

Xin xian diao, 

Xi chan shu kong qing!! 

Ting!! Ting!! Ting!! 


++ + 4 


Listen 


The waiting insects hibernate, 

The trees in the forest are motionless. 

That flapping sound, 

Is it the cry of a strip of paper? 

The double door is shut fast, 

It lightly pauses, 

The candle wick’s shadow! 

There is no sound of human voices. 

The lilt of the Tartar pipe has ceased, 

The bells on the eaves have stopped their tinkling, 

A far-off brook, clear and shallow, winds gently on its way. 
Listen! Listen! Listen! 

Try listening again! 

I have heard the snow streaming down in the winter months, 
The fine mist sleeping, 

A tune on my heart-strings, 

And the delicate trembling of the blue sky! 

Listen! Listen! Listen! 


As a ci, this is a good one. In artistic conception it shows considerable elegance 
and refinement, and its rhythm is very flexible, but the singer will find it a 
thankless task to enunciate the words, and the hearer will find it hard to grasp 
the pronunciation and meaning of the individual syllables. When Xiao was 
working on Ting, he made the mistake that is commonly made by composers 
with regard to the tones of syllables: the first-tone ting ## becomes either ting 
or ting => (both second tone), because the phrase giao ting ting j= 
occurs in the words of the song. In addition to this, the song as a whole lacks 
three things: a climax, a structure, and modulation. The lowest point reached 
by the melody is the B which is a semi-tone below middle C, and the highest 
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note is the C# one octave above middle C; there are no rhythmic echoes, no 
contrasting musical phrases; it starts and finishes in E major, there are no acci- 
dental sharps or flats in between, and there is no modulation. The piano 
accompaniment consists merely of a few arpeggios and some Alberti bass 
figures, and otherwise just repeats the melody of the singer’s part. It is hard to 
believe that this song comes from the hand of Xiao Youmei, someone who had 
spent eight years immersed in the culture of Germany, the home of Lieder. 

Xiao’s other songs are much the same as Ting, most of them having no 
modulation (which is to say that they lack contrast and change in harmonic 
colour), and no contrast or balance in structure (they are not tunes in the 
ternary style), and having accompaniments without any harmonic changes. 
Only a few of his songs are given a climax, and one of these is the famous Wen 
(see Example 1). This song consists of a total of 16 bars, divided into 10 
phrases. The first four phrases (eight bars) echo one another, and the melody 
is one of Xiao’s more pleasing creations; next come the two phrases chui, chui!, 
but then, when the two phrases “Ni zhi dao jin ri de jiang shan you duo shao 
qi huang de lei?” [Do you know how many sad tears are shed by today’s rivers 
and hills?] are reached, the two triplets “Ni zhi dao jin ri de” and the other 
triplet “you duo shao” spoil the whole song. The piano accompaniment to this 
song is ineffective: It neither sets off the melody of the vocal part nor builds 
up an atmosphere, and consists simply of the piling up of a few chords. 
Although the “jiang shan” of the eleventh bar is the climax of the song, and 
has a sense of attack, unfortunately the melody stays in the original key of G, 
so that the hearer feels that something is missing. 

Xiao was very fond of matching each note of a triplet to a character, with 
results which were often extremely unnatural, as for example the three charac- 
ters “guo min wo” in Guogqing [National celebration], “hun bu guan” in Yan... 
die, “bi zhe ren” in Zhongqiu [Mid-Autumn], “mei ren de,” “shi luan wei” and 
“qiao wo heng” in Tangshan, “jin zhi gang, “yu zhi guang, “ liushuibufu,” 
“hushubudu” and “jiu keyi” in Niizi tiyu [Physical education for girls], “yi wo 
yi dian, “sheng bi da qian, “zhi shi xing quan” and “duan mei zhi feng” in 
Benyuan [Principles], “xue yi zhi yong” and “he wei jin” in Niizi zijue [Self- 
awareness for girls], etc. There are examples of this sort in almost all Xiao’s 
songs, demonstrating that he never managed to solve the technical problem of 
relating the words of a song to its melody. 

Another well-known song is Qingyun ge [Auspicious clouds] (see 
Example 2). The reason it is so well-known is that the Northern Warlords’ 
government chose it as the national anthem in October 1920, and decided to 
use it as their national anthem from July 1 the following year. The song 
consists of only four lines: “Qing yun lan xi, jiu man man xi, ri yue guang hua, 
dan fu dan xi.” When Xiao scored the song, he repeated the last two lines, 
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Example 1. Wen [Asking]. By Xiao Youmei. 
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Example 2. Qingyun ge [Auspicious clouds]. By Xiao Youmei. 
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making a total of six lines. Oingyun has 16 bars altogether, a piano introduc- 
tion of four bars, then 12 bars of the song, so that it belongs to the category of 
binary songs of the AB form. Although this was not the traditional form of 
the German Lied, it can still be reckoned as a binary song: “Qing yun lan zi, jiu 
man man xi” is Section A, while “Ri yue guang hua, dan fu dan xi” is Section B. 
From start to finish, the whole song is in the key of E, with no modulation at 
all, and the melody of the piano accompaniment repeats the melody of the 
vocal part, with some very clumsy chords. In arranging the words of the song, 
Xiao matched the two characters lan and guang to JT? and fT , moving from 
a weak to a strong rhythm, which immediately makes the musical phrase 
unbalanced, and the dan in the last line J|4J is treated in the same way. Of 
course, we have no way of knowing what standards the 15-member National 
Song Research Group appointed by the Northern Warlords’ government had 
set for choosing a national anthem at the time.” 

Xiao wrote very few instrumental pieces—we know of only four, of which 
three are piano solos written while he was a student in Germany, and one is a 
string quartet. The piano piece Aidao jinxingqu [Funeral march] (originally 
titled Aidao yin [Funeral prelude]) was written in September 1916, when Xiao 
had just completed his doctorate. In the Preface to it, he wrote, “This has been 
written, in deliberate imitation of Beethovens Trauermarsch, for all those 
foreign students in Germany who mourn Huang (Xing) and Cai (E). I have 
entitled it Funeral Prelude. It is hoped that the souls of the two gentlemen will 
understand what I mean.” His song conveys very well the grief felt by the 
members of the Tongmenghui at the death of their fellow-warriors. The song 
consists of 76 bars, and can roughly be divided into three sections Al B A2. Al 
consists of 30 bars, and moves from C minor to C major, returning to C 
minor, with a principal rhythm of [77 ; section B only has eight bars and its 
tonality is adopted from Beethoven’s parallel major/minor modulation, 
modulating directly from C minor to C major, which gives it a remarkably 
effective colour, and a change of rhythm to JA ; A2 immediately returns to C 
minor, and its melody, rhythm and harmony are largely the same as in Al. The 
whole piece is unforced and steady, and apart from the fact that section B is 
too short to achieve a balance with sections Al and A2, it is a satisfactory 
practice piece. Xiao later re-wrote it as an orchestral score, and that was when 
he changed the name to Aidao jinxingqu. The complete score and part-books 
are stored in the Shanghai Conservatory of Music. 

The piano piece Xiao yequ [Serenade] was written in November 1916, and 
as the Chinese title indicates, is in the style of the nocturnes (yequ) of Chopin 
and John Field.” Xiao was not striving for anything new, and the techniques 
he employed, such as the very lyrical melody for the right hand, the left hand 
accompaniment and the grace-notes for the right hand, kept strictly to those 
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of Chopin. The other piece for piano, Xin Nishang yuyi wu [New “Dance of 
the rainbow coat and skirt of feathers”] (G flat major) was written in 1930, 
but since I do not have the score to hand I am unable to comment on it. Xiao 
liked composing in flat keys, with several flats, and the key signature for G 
major contains six flats. His songs were the same, for example Zhongqiu [Mid- 
autumn] (D flat major), Nian [Year] (D flat major), Gu gezhe zan [In praise of 
the singers of old] (D flat major). Perhaps Xiao was particularly fond of the 
tone-colours of D flat major. 

Xiao was probably less busy once he had obtained his PhD, and he wrote 
a succession of instrumental pieces.” Apart from the two piano pieces 
mentioned above, in December 1916 he also wrote a very long string quartet 
in D major (no. 26 in his catalogue) dedicated to Fraulein Dora Mullendorf. 
We have no information as to who she was, or the background to the compo- 
sition of this piece, both of which have yet to be discovered. The quartet is 
very “regular” and is divided into four movements: 





First movement Allegro, 128 bars, entitled “Xiao yequ’” [Serenade]. ABA struc- 
ture, the B sections starting in the related key of A major. 





Second movement Andante, 79 bars, headed “Romance” (see Example 3). This 
also has an ABA structure, and begins in G major, with the B 
sections in G minor (parallel major and minor keys), ending 
up in G major. It has a coda. 





Third movement Allegretto, 48 bars, headed “Minuet,” with the structure 
Minuet—Trio—Minuet. The two principal keys in this section 
are D major and B minor. 





Fourth movement Presto, 139 bars, headed “Rondo.” This too mostly makes use 
of the contrast between D major and B minor. 





The four movements contain 400 bars altogether, so this is not exactly a 
short chamber music work. The Serenade is relaxed and smooth, the Romance 
lyrical and elegant, the Minuet simple, clear and attractive, while the Rondo 
alternates the rhythms JJ] JJ) and J. J. and is very joyful. Such a happy piece 
is not often found among Xiao’s works, and implies that his mood at the time 
must have been relaxed, because he was preparing to return to China and 
embark on a great undertaking. 

As China’s first music educator, Xiao’s contribution was enormous. His 
organisational and leadership skills were widely recognised, and his nobility of 
character, his temperament, his courage and his love of music enabled him to 
found the first institution devoted to the teaching of music in China and to 
nurture the first cohort of New Musical talent. He truly was a pioneer in New 
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Example 3. “Romance,” the second movement of String quartet in D major. 
By Xiao Youmei. 


Music education in China. As a musical scholar, his writings went no further 
than those of the generation before him, such as Zeng Zhimin and Li Shutong, 
nor did they offer an independent system of Xiao’s own, so they have had little 
influence. Although he wrote more than others, such as Huang Zi and Nie Er, 
his compositions are rather limited both musically and technically;” his 
instrumental works exhibit a certain skill and accomplishment, but his songs 
were often flawed, and were therefore not as popular with singers or audiences 
as those of Huang Zi and Zhao Yuanren. 
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I would like to end this section on Xiao by quoting a paragraph regarding 
his indifference to money and fame, from my article “Xinyinyue dianji shiqi 
1920-1936” [The foundation period of New Music, 1920-1936]: 


But Xiao’s finest characteristics were his unswerving passion for music, his indiffer- 
ence to wealth and fame, and his lack of interest in promotion or an official career. 
When he was Secretary to Sun Yat-sen’s provisional government and head of the 
Education Section of the Guangdong Department of Education (1912), he could 
easily have made use of his connection with Sun to rise to considerable heights, but 
instead he elected to go abroad once more and undertake advanced studies in 
education and music; when Liu Zhe abolished the music departments in all educa- 
tional institutions in Beijing and closed down the Peking University Institute of 
Music (1926), he could have abandoned music education and got a job as a 
government official (at the time, as someone with a Doctorate in Philosophy who 
had twice studied abroad, he would have had no difficulty in doing this), but 
instead he headed south to Shanghai and took up the extremely onerous task of 
running the National Conservatory; in 1937, when the Japanese army occupied 
Shanghai, at great risk to himself he refused to co-operate with the Japanese or 
with Wang Jingwei, and carried on with his work in music education, poverty- 
stricken and working himself to the bone for the sake of the National Institute of 
Music and New Music. These three examples cover a period of 26 years in all, and 
show the consistency of his adherence to principle and his upright nature.” 


Huang Zi 


Born 20 years after Xiao Youmei, but dying two years before him, Huang Zi 
(1904-1938) was a colleague of Xiao’s at the National Institute of Music in 
Shanghai. One was the president of the Institute, the other was Dean and 
professor of theory and composition and music history, and in the decade 
from the late 1920s into the 1930s the two pioneers of music joined forces to 
lay the foundations for New Music education in China. 

Huang Zi (style: Jinwu) was born on March 23, 1904, in the county town 
of Chuansha, Jiangsu. His father Huang Hongpei (whose other name was 
Jibei) was a member of the Tongrenfu yuantang. During his childhood, Huang 
Zi liked to sing songs like Yao yao yao, nannan yao shui le and Xiao xiao chuan, 
xiao xiao chuan, jinzhao ju hui sai yi sai.” He was also fond of literature and 
poetry. He said, 


When I was small, my favourite was Li Bai’s Pipa Ballad, even though at the time I 
was too young to fully understand the meaning of the characters, let alone appre- 
ciate the deeper significance of the words of a poem. I only liked it because its 
syllables are sonorous, and when read aloud it sounds marvellous.” 
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This early love of songs and poetry directly affected his musical creations and 
the style of his works, and his songs and the orchestral piece Huaijiu [In 
memoriam] display a poetic sense of language and beautiful melodies. 

In 1916, at the age of 12, Huang entered the Qinghua School in Beijing, 
and there he joined the pipe and drum band of the Boys’ Army, played the clar- 
inet in the school orchestra and was a boy soprano in the choir. He was very 
active. He also developed an interest in music history and made notes on 
ancient musical instruments. At 17, he began to learn the piano with Madame 
He Linyi, which brought him into contact with European music for the first 
time, and when he was 18 he started to learn harmony. This was an extremely 
important time for him, and it was from then on that his lifetime dedication to 
music began. Huang Zi was not only intoxicated by music, he also liked litera- 
ture, art, philosophy and history, and excelled at calligraphy of the Liu Gong 
School. With such wide interests, it was hard for him to choose a major, but 
when he graduated from Qinghua he chose to study psychology.” In 1924, at 
the age of twenty, Huang sailed across the Pacific to embark on a degree in 
psychology at Oberlin College, Ohio. Oberlin was a small town, with a popula- 
tion of only 5,000, of which the students and faculty of Oberlin College made 
up one-third. The College had a well-known music department, and there was 
a rich and varied musical life on campus. As well as studying psychology, 
Huang also, of course, gained much satisfaction from his music courses. 

Detailed information on Huang’s life as a student overseas can be found 
in Han Kuo-huang’s Liu Mei san yueren: Huang Zi, Tan Xiaolin, Ying Shang- 
neng liu Mei ziliao zhuanji [Three musicians studying in the United States: A 
special edition of materials on the studies in the U.S. of Huang Zi, Tan Xiaolin 
and Ying Shangneng],” and here I shall mention only a few of the most 
important points. Because the last two years of the syllabus at the Qinghua 
School were very similar to the first two years of university in the United 
States, graduates from the School were usually able to enter the third year of 
university in the States as transfer students, and this is what Huang Zi did for 
his degree in psychology. He graduated two years after that. In these two years, 
he elected to study psychology, biological evolutionism, education, Bible 
studies, philosophy, art appreciation, sociology, music theory and piano. His 
total number of credits was 130.5 and his excellent results meant that he was 
proposed as a member of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. This was a great 
honour, as he was the only Asian student among the 30 students in his year. 
After obtaining his Bachelor of Arts degree he stayed on at Oberlin to further 
his studies in music theory (sight-reading and dictation), piano, singing, music 
education, composition and harmony teaching, and did very well in his exams. 
In September 1928, Huang transferred to Yale University’s Music College, 
graduating in June the following year with a Bachelor of Music degree. 
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At that time, the academic system at Yale University Music College was 
one in which three years of study earned a diploma, and a further two years of 
advanced coursework were necessary to obtain a degree. The fifth-year 
syllabus for 1928-1929 covered: Composition (sonatas), Advanced Orchestra- 
tion, Advanced Harmony and Music for the Theatre. The fourth-year syllabus 
included: Regulated Composition (various types of counterpoint), Free 
Composition (analysis of works), Elementary Orchestration, Analysis of 
Orchestral Works, Music After Beethoven and Programme Music. 

Han Kuo-huang does not believe that Huang Zi could have taken all ten 
courses, but that he chose seven of them (i.e., Composition, Advanced Orches- 
tration, Advanced Harmony, Regulated Composition, Free Composition, 
Elementary Orchestration and Analysis of Orchestral Works), all of which 
were required for theory and composition. If he did take seven, or even six, it 
would have been an extremely heavy workload, since the students would have 
had to do exercises as well as attend classes, and one has to assume that there 
would have been many of these. Huang’s undergraduate thesis was a large- 
scale orchestral work called Huaijiu, given in English on the programme as “In 
Memoriam, Overture for Orchestra.” A report which appeared in the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine in July 1929 said: 


Huang Zi’s overture, Huaijiu, stood out above all the other orchestral music. It 
may not have been as showy as some other pieces, but at least it had a central 
musical idea, and displayed excellent orchestration, while at the same time being 
the only work in the concert which one could fully appreciate.” 


Huang left the United States in June 1929, and travelled through England, 
France, Holland and Italy, drinking in as much as he could of the glories of 
European music and art, before he returned to China after an absence of five 
years and embarked on the next stage of his life. 

Huang Zi reached Shanghai on August 30, 1929, and was immediately 
taken on as a professor in the music department of Hujiang University. From 
October, he also taught at the National Institute of Music, and in September 
the following year he left his job at Hujiang University and started working 
full-time as a professor in the music theory department of the National Insti- 
tute of Music and concurrently as Dean of Studies. On December 23, 1930, 
the Shanghai Ministry of Works Orchestra, under the baton of Mario Paci, 
gave the first performance in China of Huaijiu. This was at the time a major 
event in the music world, because it was the first orchestral piece composed 
by a Chinese, and because it was the first time the Shanghai Ministry of 
Works Orchestra, which was largely made up of foreigners and conducted by 
a foreigner, had performed a work by a Chinese composer. At the same time, 
at the recommendation of Chen Hegin, the head of the Ministry of Works 
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Education Office for the Chinese, Huang Zi was enlisted as a member of the 
Ministry’s music committee. The second half of 1930 seems to have been a 
turning-point for Huang, both in his life and his work, for not only did he 
leave Hujiang University to devote himself entirely to the service of the 
National Institute of Music, have his Huaijiu performed in China for the first 
time, and join the music committee of the Ministry of Works, he also got 
married on Christmas Eve to his colleague in music work, Wang Yinian. Yes, 
1930 was a very important year indeed for the 26-year-old Huang Zi.” 

Xiao Youmei realised at once that he was extremely fortunate to have 
Huang Zi join him at the National Institute of Music. He recognised his talents 
and made good use of them, thus demonstrating his leadership skills.” Huang 
had not only acquired an impressive academic record, he was also utterly 
dedicated to music education, for the true artist always has an almost religious 
spirit of dedication, and both Xiao and Huang were men of this sort. China 
was far behind the more advanced countries as far as musical culture was 
concerned, and in the China of the 1930s, even in Shanghai, the most pros- 
perous city, theory, composition, education, publishing and performing were 
all very backward. There was a great lack of professional talent, and for Huang 
Zi, who had been out of the country for five years, and had experienced for 
himself what was happening in Europe and the United States, it was particu- 
larly disturbing to experience the backwardness of Chinese music. That was 
why he decided to commit himself to pioneering New Music in China. 

From September 1930 on, besides his responsibilities as Dean of the 
National Institute of Music and the large amount of educational administra- 
tion that entailed, Huang was also teaching harmony, advanced harmony, 
harmonic analysis, musical analysis, keyboard harmony, simple counterpoint, 
complex counterpoint, fugue, musical form, orchestration, free composition, 
music history and music appreciation. At the time, Xiao was also the head of 
the theory and composition department, and Huang was the only teacher, 
teaching 11 of the 14 courses offered in the department. His responsibilities 
did not diminish until October 1935, when Xiao Shuxian, Li Weining and Wu 
Bochao came back from studying in Europe and took up teaching posts at the 
Institute. In the seven years from September 1930 until the Double Seventh 
Incident in 1937 (the beginning of the Anti-Japanese War in China), Huang 
was working from dawn till dusk on teaching, preparation, grading and school 
administration, and in addition to all this he was writing music in collabora- 
tion with other composers. This was why he often told his students that he 
was working harder than they were. 

Besides all of this, he was also active on the Shanghai music scene. 
In March 1932 he and Xiao Youmei, Cai Yuanpei and Ye Xia’an started up 
and organised a Society for Music, Art and Literature (see the section on the 
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National Conservatory of Music, above), and promoted extracurricular 
musical activities in the National Institute of Music. On March 30, 1933, a 
group of more than 40 members of the Society travelled to Hangzhou, and on 
that day and on April 2, with Huang Zi in charge, they gave two concerts, in 
the West Lake Auditorium and the auditorium of the Provincial Mass Educa- 
tion Experimental School, respectively. Among other pieces, they performed 
Huang’s Kang Ri ge [Song of resistance against Japan] and Qi zheng piaopiao 
[The flag is fluttering] at these concerts, with Huang acting as compere, and 
explaining who the composers were and how the music was structured. Huang 
gave many speeches to students, including one at the first graduation cere- 
mony of the National Institute of Music on June 23, 1933; in October 1934, he 
was invited by the Shanghai Municipal Education Bureau to introduce an 
educational music broadcast; in June 1933, he was commissioned by the 
published Shangwu yinshuguan to co-edit some Fuxing chuzhong yinyue 
jiaokeshu [Textbooks for the revival of music in junior high schools] with Ying 
Shangneng, Wei Hanzhang and Zhang Yuzhen, six of them being published (as 
a collection of 69 songs, including 28 of Huang’s own) in October 1935. 
Besides this, he also often contributed to the music column of the Xin Yebao 
[New evening news], to popularise knowledge of music; in 1935 he wrote 
Dushi fengguang huanxiang qu [Metropolitan scene fantasia] for the film 
Dushi fengguang [Metropolitan scenes], for which He Lüting and Zhao 
Yuanren also composed music; on November 1, 1936, he formed the Shanghai 
Orchestra, with himself as president, Tan Xiaolin as vice-president, Wu 
Bochao and Li Weining as chief conductor and deputy conductor, and over 30 
players. This was at the time the only orchestra in Shanghai to be made up of 
Chinese. In January 1937, Huang was invited to join the Music Research 
Committee of the Central Cultural Planning Commission, and there he was 
responsible for identifying “musical elements in society, such as music 
publishing, film music, and broadcast music, which might require rectifica- 
tion,” in order to draw up standards for differentiation, investigation or 
suppression. Huang worked selflessly in all of these community activities, as 
he did in his teaching, composing, administration and writing, and in the 
short span of nine years between his return to China in June 1929 until his 
death in May 1938, made an enormous contribution to New Music. 

After the August 13 Incident, Shanghai was completely isolated, and large 
numbers of students and staff from the National Institute of Music left the 
city and went inland. Huang Zi could not abandon his parents and three chil- 
dren, so he stayed behind. On April 8, 1938, he went down with typhoid, and 
at 7.30 on the morning of May 9, in the Red Cross Hospital in Shanghai, he 
died. His body was buried in the Huxi Chinese cemetery at the end of the 
following April, and events to commemorate him were held all over China. 
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Huang was only 34 when he died, and his early death was a tremendous 
blow to musical circles in China. The last eight or nine years of his short life 
were when he really came into his own. In these years, when he was at the 
height of his powers, he focused so much on teaching his students that he 
could not find the time to compose any music, which was a sad loss to the 
musical community. He used to emphasise the importance of teaching mate- 
rials for theory and music history, often complaining that there was not a 
single decent work on music theory or history in China, and it was always his 
ambition to write books on harmony and music history. In 1934, he decided 
to draw up plans for collecting material, with a view to writing these books, 
but it was not until 1937 that he was able to make a start. At the end of that 
year, he resigned from the post of Dean, and apart from his teaching, concen- 
trated all his energies on writing the two books. He completed the first draft 
of Heshengxue [Harmony] (38 lessons), and between the end of 1937 and his 
death on April 8, 1938 had written 134 pages for the first draft of the book on 
music history: ten pages of tables showing the dates of important musicians, 
ten pages of tables comparing world history, Chinese history and music 
history (up to the fifteenth century), four pages of references in Chinese and 
other languages, and six chapters headed “Xulun” [Introduction], “Gu wenhua 
guo zhi yinyue” [Music of nations with ancient cultures], “Zuichu zhi jidujiao 
yinyue” [The earliest Christian music], “Fudiao yinyue zhi xingqi ji lilun zhi 
jinbu” [The rise of polyphony and advances in theory], “Zhongshi zhi suyue 
yu yueqi” [Popular music and musical instruments of the Middle Ages] and 
“Fudiao shengyue zhi quansheng” [The golden age of polyphonic music]. Just 
before he died, he said to his wife, Wang Yinian, “Quick, go and fetch the 
doctor, I can’t die now, I’ve still got half the book on music history left to 
write!”* Huang also left 11 pages of a draft outline for a book called Zhongguo 
zhi guyue [The ancient music of China], which was to have consisted of 12 
chapters: “Introduction,” “History of ancient music,” “Evolution of ancient 
music,” “ 
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The decline of ancient music,” “The philosophy behind ancient 
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music,” “Ancient musical instruments,” “Ancient musical scores,” “Applications 
of ancient music,” “Ancient music and society,” “Concepts of ancient music in 
olden times,” “Ancient music and Western music contrasted” and “Critigue of 
ancient music.” Huang had collected, listed and annotated more than 20,000 
items of material on music history for his research and writing on the subject, 
and also left a 38-page list of selected writings on related topics with the 
heading “Music in the Chinese mind” (over 170 extracts from the essays and 
poems of nearly 80 writers from the Zhou and Qin dynasties up to the Tang 
and Song). He obviously had many plans, but sadly he died before he could 
fulfil all his ambitions. 

Huang Zi’s written output was limited to a few articles, his lectures, some 
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introductory essays in music teaching materials and forewords to song collec- 
tions, such as the Fuxing chuzhong yinyue jiaokeshu [Textbooks for the revival 
of music in junior high schools], and some contributions to the music column 
in Xin yebao [New evening news]. Among his most important articles are 
“Xiyang yinyue jinhuashi de niaolan” [A bird’s-eye view of the history of the 
evolution of Western music],” “Geren jihua” [Personal plans],” “Bo la mu si” 
[Brahms], “Yueping conghua” [Some words about music criticism],” 
“Diaoxing de biaoqing” [Expressions of tonality], “Zenyang cai ke’neng 
chansheng wuguo minzu yinyue” [How to produce a national music for our 
country],” “Jieshao gei yiban tingzhong de wuzhang shengyue changpian” 
[Five records of vocal music introduced to a general audience],” “Dianying 
zhong de yinyue” [Film music)” and “Yinyue de xinshang” [Music apprecia- 
tion].” These articles all imparted musical knowledge in very plain and 
straightforward language, and were of virtually the same quality as the “texts” 
in his Fuxing chuzhong yinyue jiaokeshu.” Nevertheless, it is still possible to 
learn something from them of Huang’s artistic and musical standpoints. 

Huang believed that “absolute music,” which he translated into Chinese as 
chunzheng yinyue [pure music], could not be expressed through literature or 
language (see “The content and external form of music”). “By the ‘content of 
music is meant all the different variations in ‘musical intent? As the ‘musical 
intent’ metamorphoses, it produces the structure of the musical form—that is 
the external form.” (From “Music appreciation”) He also said, “Absolutely pure 
music is not restricted or controlled in any way by the outside world, but 
is—as Arthur Schopenhauer put it, ‘in a universe of its own. The material of 
which music consists—the notes—are not a phenomenon of the natural 
world, but have been arbitrarily created and selected by human beings. The 
content of music is entirely the product of different syntheses of musical 
notes. In other words, the meaning of music is the music itself.” (From 
“Collected remarks on music criticism.”) Huang believed that absolute music 
in itself was independent of the external world, it was a free-standing artistic 
entity which could not be affected by other things. Where programme music 
was concerned, he felt that it was not exactly the opposite of pure music: “Take 
the programme away from programme music and it can still be regarded as 
perfect music. Conversely, when has the system of sounds of absolute music 
ever not been the subject of its content? It is just that one is a conception of 
the subject of the music which has been translated into written form by the 
composer, the other has not yet been—or else simply cannot be put into a 
concrete written form at all.” (From “Categories of music”) These are all very 
abstract and theoretical points, of course, and they seem a little too abstruse 
for music lessons in junior high schools. 

Huang’s opinion of traditional music was very much to the point, and in 
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his article “The way to produce a national music for our country,” he says: 


Some people think that old music is useless, like a rotten tree which cannot be 
carved, and that the whole thing should be cut down and replaced with Western 
music. These people are making a mistake because they do not realise that all 
great art can still be accepted as a portrayal of the nation and society. The features 
revealed by old music and folk ballads are a manifestation of our national char- 
acter, and as such of course they cannot be written off with a single stroke of the 
pen. 


In the wake of the May Fourth Movement, many people had clamoured for 
the rotten old culture, everything that had become known as “Confucius and 
Sons,’ to be swept away, and it was precisely at this way of thinking that Huang 
Zi’s words were directed. 

Some of Huang’s works are so graceful and refined that they seem far 
removed from the everyday world, but he stated clearly that “Art is the expres- 
sion of life,” “The art of an age expresses the life of that age. Just look at the 
religious paintings of the Flemish school in the Middle Ages in Europe, the 
Gothic buildings, and the polyphonic music of the Flemish and Italian 
schools—do they not all reflect the fact that the age suffered from religious 
repression, was restricted by rules, and enjoyed no freedom of thought? After 
the French Revolution, it was not only political tyranny that was overthrown, 
dictatorship over thought was also overthrown, and naturally art too was 
liberated, and all at once, instead of the old obedience to the rules, there came 
reverence for the freedom of individual expression. The ‘Romantic’ movement 
was thus wholly a product of the life and thought of that time.” It was because 
of this, he said, that “when we appreciate works of art, we must approach 
them from a historical perspective—we need to know about the life and 
thought of the time, what the ideal of beauty was for the artists of the time, 
and what techniques they used. Otherwise, we will look at van Dyck’s paint- 
ings in the same way we look at Cezanne’s; we will listen to Palestrina with the 
same ears we use to listen to Debussy, and we will inevitably be doomed.” (From 
“A bird’s-eye view of the history of the evolution of Western music.”) This 
meant appreciating works of art, including music, from the point of view of 
cultural background, and Huang wanted his readers to be familiar with the 
lives and characters of the composers and the background against which they 
were composing their music, in order to be able to understand it in greater 
depth (from “Music appreciation”). 

In his article “The expression of tonality,” he goes further and uses the 
different aurally perceived colours produced by different modes and tonalities, 
as well as the physical and psychological effects these different colours produce 
in the audience, and the changes in colour produced by modulation, to 
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explain the elements involved in the technique of music appreciation. He uses 
the line “You are my delight, you my pain” from Schumann’s Widmung [Devo- 
tion] as an example, analysing how the word “delight” occurs on a joyful 
major third and the word “pain” on a minor third, and how the translator had 
completely ruined Schumann’s original intention by moving the word for 
“pain” in Chinese to the previous beat, placing it on the major third. In many 
of Huang’s own songs, we shall see how he uses tonality colour to express his 
particular musical intention. 

Huang did not write much, but everything he wrote came from the 
heart—he truly believed what he wrote, and faithfully put into practice the 
artistic philosophy in which he believed. He passed on to the next generation 
every bit of what he had learnt and experienced himself, holding nothing 
back—the 56 lesson texts in his Fuxing chuzhong yinyue jiaokeshu [Textbooks 
for the revival of music in junior high schools] are all fine essays that handle 
quite profound topics in music history, music appreciation and musical 
aesthetics in an easily understandable way, and although this may be a little 
too abstract for junior high school students, when taught by a good music 
teacher they would definitely benefit from studying the book. 

Huang Zi’s musically creative life began when he decided to major in 
music at Oberlin Music College in 1926, and ended twelve years later with the 
writing of Rexue [Hot blood] (words by Wu Zonghai)™ in 1937. In the early 
stages most of his pieces were written as exercises, with the exception of 
Huaijiu [In memoriam], which is the only one of his early works born out of 
felt emotion. While he was studying in the United States he composed four 
vocal pieces (three solos and one choral piece) and ten instrumental ones, of 
which one was a chamber music piece, eight were for piano and one for 
orchestra. These were: 


Vocal solos 

* Jolly Good Ale and Old (William Stevenson poem) 
* Song (folk ballad, with words by Sir Philip Sydney) 
* Given Tart (recitative) 


Choral work 
+ Four-part fugue in G major 


Orchestral music 
* Orchestral overture Huaijiu [In memoriam] 


Piano pieces 
. . . aa 
e Two-part invention in G major 
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e Two-part invention in C major 
+ Two-part fugue in F major 

+ Two-part fugue in C major 

+ Two-part fugue in B flat major 

+ Three-part fugue in G major 

+ Three-part fugue in E flat major 
* Fugue in A flat major 


Chamber music 
* String quartet in D minor (unfinished)”* 


Huaijiu was the first large-scale piece of Chinese symphonic music. It was 
completed on March 30, 1929 and was given its premiere at the graduation 
concert at Yale on May 31 that year.” 

According to Dai Penghai’s Huang Zi nianpu [Chronology of the life of 
Huang Zi], after Huang Zi returned to China in June 1926 he wrote only one 
orchestral work, Dushi fengguang huanxiangqu [Metropolitan scene fantasia], 
and all his other compositions were vocal music, including solos, choral pieces 
and the oratorio Changhenge [Song of everlasting regret]. The great majority 
of these were used as teaching material in elementary and high school music 
lessons. They included 27 of the songs written for his Fuxing chuzhong yinyue 
jiaokeshu [Textbooks for the revival of music in junior high schools]:” 18 
solos; 5 two-part songs; 3 three-part songs; and 1 four-part song. 

In 1935, at the same time as he was compiling Fuxing chuzhong yinyue 
jiaokeshu, Huang was writing 13 solos and two choral pieces for a planned 
elementary school music textbook. Of the 15 pieces intended for the book, 
only three ever made it into print (Yang can [Rearing silkworms], Xifeng de 
hua [Words of the west wind] and Niu [Ox]),” and the rest of them were 
never published because the planned textbook did not materialise. The 15 
songs were: 


* Wanisha [Digging silt] 

* Bu rongyi [It is not easy] 

* Chunfeng [Spring wind] 

+ Sanyang zao [Doing three things early] 

* Nike zhidao [Do you know] 

e Chi shuiguo [Eating fruit] 

e Huzhu [Mutual aid] 

* Yang can [Rearing silkworms] 

(The words for these eight songs were all written by Huang himself) 
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Xueren [Snowman] 
Biye bie [Graduation farewell] 
Xifeng de hua [Words of the west wind] 


(The words to these three songs were by Liao Fushu) 


Huanghuagang xian lie jinianri [The day we remember the Huanghua- 
gang martyrs] (Words by Liu Xue’an) 

Xinnian [New Year] (Words by Ye Shaojun) 

Yizhang baizhi [A blank sheet of paper] (Canon) 

Niu [Ox] (Choral work) 


His other songs include: 


Fo qu: Mu Lian jiumu [Buddhist song: Mu Lian saves his mother] 
(1930): four-part choral work for male voices, re-arranged as the 
kungu Si fan [Thinking of worldly pleasures]. 

Kang di ge [Resist the enemy] (1931): four-part choral work for mixed 
voices; originally entitled Kang Ri ge [Resist Japan]; words of the first 
section were written by Huang, and of the second by Wei Hanzhang. 
Sixiang [Thinking of my hometown] (1932): solo; words by Wei 
Hanzhang. 

Zeng qian xian jiangshi [For the officers and men in the battlefield] 
(1932): Solo; words by He Xiangnin. 

Chunsi [Spring thoughts] (1932): solo; words by Wei Hanzhang. 
Meigui sanyuan [Three wishes of the rose] (1932): solo; words by Long 
Yusheng. 

Qi zheng piaopiao [The flag is fluttering] (1932)*': four-part choral 
work for mixed voices; words by Wei Hanzhang. 

Changhenge [Song of everlasting regret] (1932): cantata; words by 
Wei Hanzhang. 

Dian jiang chun: Fu deng lou [To the tune Dian jiang chun: Composed 
on climbing a tower] (1934): solo; words by Wang Zhuo. 

Junge [Army song] (1934)™ : four-part choral work for mixed voices. 
Xuesheng guohuonian ge [Student song for the year of locally made 
goods] (1935): solo; words by Huang Renzhi. 

Shui yang wo? [Who will raise me?] (Solo) (1935): words by Huang 
Renzhi; song of the Association of Professional Chinese Educators. 
Tianlun ge [Family relationships] (1935)*°: solo; words by Chui Shigen. 
Rexue [Hot blood] (1937)*: solo; words by Wu Zonghai. 


Using these lists, Huang Zi’s compositions can be categorised as follows: 
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Songs in English 
solos 3 
choral works 1 





Songs in Chinese 











solos 40 
two-part choral works 7 
three-part choral works 3 
four-part choral works 5 
Total number of songs 59” 
piano pieces 8 





p 


chamber music (unfinished) 











orchestral pieces 2 
oratorios 1 
Total number of works 71 





In addition there are the songs that Huang re-arranged, or for which he 
provided harmonisation and accompaniments: 


* Guoqi [The national flag]: tune by Schwarz, words adapted by Wu 
Yanyin. 

* Shiye shi [Ceremony at the start of the school year]: words by Dong 
Luan. 

* Guyan [The orphaned swallow]: Italian folk song; translated by Xu 
Dishan. 

* Qiusheng [Sounds of autumn]: tune by Wrighton; words by Wu 
Yanyin. 

* Poche shoulao de ma [A broken cart and a skinny old horse]: Negro 
song; translated by Chen Bei’ou. 

* Chun jiao [Spring sacrifice in the suburbs]: words by Shen Xin gong. 

* Huanghe lou [Yellow crane tower]: melody selected by Shen Xin gong, 
who also wrote the words. 

+ Zhongguo nan ying [Chinese boys]: words by Shi Geng. 

+ Xia Jiangling [Going down to Jiangling]: poem by Li Bai; tune origi- 
nally by Huang Zi for Emei shan yue ge [Moon over Emei mountain]. 

* Cailian qu [Picking lotuses]: words and tune by Shen Xin’gong.” 


And his unpublished or unfinished manuscripts: 
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e Piano 
— Canon (two-part) 
* Choral pieces 
— Chunyou [Spring outing] (two-part) 
* Solos 
— Chen ge [Morning song] 
— Bei wang [Looking northward] 
— Yangchun daolai [Spring is here]: unfinished 
— Fan Ri yundong ge |Anti-Japanese campaign song]: unfinished 
— Wuben niizhong fuxiao ge [Song of the primary school attached to 
Wuben Girls’ High School]: words by Wu Yanyin 
— Sisheng xuexiao xiaoge [Sisheng School song] 
— Liangjiang tizhuan xiaoge [Song of Liangjiang P. E. School] 
— Zhaohe xiaoxue xiaoge [School song of Zhaohe Primary School] 
— Tianjin shili shifan fuxiao xiaoge [School song of the primary school 
attached to Tianjin City Normal School] 


If we add in all the songs that he harmonised, re-arranged, never published or 
did not finish, Huang Zi’s output of songs comes to a total of 92.” 

Huang’s vocal works to this day still exert an influence on New Music in 
China, and people love performing his songs and still appreciate them. We 
know from what has been written above that Huang did not simply compose 
for the sake of composing, he did it chiefly for educational purposes, or as 
part of the anti-Japanese movement, or to make a living. The first song he 
wrote when he returned to China was Kang Ri ge [Anti-Japanese song], in 
protest against the Japanese invaders; Changhenge was composed as teaching 
material for choral singing, but was also born out of a very strong anti-Japa- 
nese feeling; the 30-plus songs he wrote as music teaching materials for use in 
elementary and high schools were intended to improve the quality of music 
teaching in those schools. His wife, Wang Yinian, has been quoted as saying: 


What impressed me most about him was that, apart from the teaching he did, 
most of his time was spent on preparation for his classes, sometimes until late at 
night. He knew all the lessons inside out, and I never understood why he spent so 
much time on preparation. He said to me very solemnly that it was not enough to 
be able to understand it oneself, one had to prepare it all thoroughly so as to 
explain it in a lively way in class and to attract the attention of the students so that 
they truly absorbed everything.” 


This shows that everything Huang did was for the purpose of teaching his 
students properly, and it comes as no surprise that he could not find time to 
compose any more music. 
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Nevertheless, Huang had a great gift for music and a good grounding in 
literature and poetry. Together with his rigorous education and training in the 
United States, this meant that no matter whether he was writing a ten-bar 
song or a chorale, or even a whole oratorio, he wrote exquisitely. Zeng Zhimin 
and Shen Xin’gong are not on his level, of course, and even Li Shutong’s 
composing skills seem somewhat immature by comparison. Xiao Youmei’s 
chief talents lay in organisation and leadership, and probably it is only Zhao 
Yuanren’s compositions that can be placed in the same category as Huang’s. 
Jiang Wenye does not belong among the composers of this period, because his 
creative career stretched all the way from the 1930s to the late 70s, and his 
talent and style developed with each passing decade. His influence came into 
its own from the 1950s on,” and the scale and complexity of his compositions 
are such that it would not be appropriate to compare them to Huang’s or to 
Zhao Yuanren’s. Huang really belongs with the song-writers and music educa- 
tors/composers of the 1930s, although the artistry he achieved in his songs is 
far greater than that found in the ordinary elementary and high school songs 
of his time. 

There are several reasons why Huang’s songs were so popular: (i) His 
sensitivity to poetry, and his understanding of it, enabled him to marry the 
words and melody of a song to the accompaniment and thus to create an 
artistic whole; (ii) He made use of traditional eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century European harmony and tonalities in exactly the right way, concisely 
and effectively; (iii) His melodies were unconventional yet pleasant to the ear; 
(iv) The structure of his songs was very strictly and coherently controlled; (v) 
His piano accompaniments carried on the tradition of early German Lieder, in 
that they were concise and provided a good contrast with the vocal part. Si 
xiang, for instance, is a good example of how he fitted the accompaniment to 
the words and melody of a song (see Example 4). The words of the song, 
written by Wei Hanzhang, are intriguing and lyrical, and Huang’s melody 
infuses life into them, raising the artistic conception to new heights. The three 
lines “liu si ji lii, Qing ming cai guo le, Du zi ge ping lan wu yu” [The willow 
twigs are hung with green, Tho’ Qingming has only just passed. I lean alone 
and wordless on the balustrade] provide a psychological preparation for “geng 
na kan qiang wai juan ti” [How hard it is to bear the cuckoo calling outside the 
walls], allowing the word “qiang” (wall) to break through the suppressed feel- 
ings, and give the hearer a sense of the strength needed to “break out beyond 
the wall,” a very strong image. After the climax, there comes the helpless “yi 
sheng sheng dao: ‘bu ru gui qu” [Every call saying “Better to go home”) and we 
hear every word with great clarity. The words “yi sheng sheng” are set to a 
triplet, and Huang’s skill here surpasses that of Xiao Youmei: the triplet rises 
from a low note to a higher note, with both “sheng” on the tonic, E flat, and 
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Example 4. Sixiang [ 


yi sheng sheng” is a rhythmic 
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because the song is andante it sounds as if the 


effect. The accompaniment looks simple, but by reversing the vocal part for 
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‘ping lan wu yu 


and the piano accompaniment for “ 


» 


Qing ming cai guo le 
Huang makes the melody and the accompaniment echo each other, 


melding them into a whole. 


thus 


Huang Zi's songs are quite enchanting in their tonalities, especially when 
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one is used to hearing pieces by Li Shutong, Shen Kin'gong and Xiao Youmei, 
and a good example of this is his Chunsi qu [Spring thoughts]. This is a song 
of only 25 bars, and the tonalities Huang used are F major—E flat major—E 
major—E flat major—F major. In modulating the semi-tone from E flat major 
directly to E major (bars 14-15), Huang’s technique was to do it without any 
preliminaries, so that there is a sudden variation in colour, which lifts the 
spirits of the audience. However, when analysed in detail, it becomes clear that 
the semi-tone modulation does not actually come out of the blue, because in 
the kind of rhythm which Huang gave the accompaniment from bar 11 on, he 
was psychologically preparing the hearer, by using units of six semi-quavers, 
moving very naturally from bar 11 through bar 14 and into E major. From the 
point of view of the words of the song, the mood of the lines “Geng du sha wu 
zhi shuang yan, zhi zhi yu guo hua lan qian” [Even more deadly jealous, a 
couple of ignorant swallows, Chirping cross the painted balustrade] requires 
such a change of tonality colour. Examples of this sort can also be found in 
pieces such as Huaijiu, Qi yue qi ri Changshengdian |The Double Seventh in 
the Palace of Eternal Life] and Qi zheng piaopiao [The flag is fluttering]. In 
manipulating the feelings behind the words and the rhythm, Huang matched 
the tonalities and rhythm very expertly, and did not add modulation purely 
for the sake of it. 

All the melodies Huang wrote, graceful and lyrical, impassioned, resigned 
or sad, are very attractive and in no way artificial or contrived. No matter 
whether they were large-scale works like Changhenge [Song of everlasting 
regret], short pieces like Benshi [Original story] and Xifeng de hua [Words of 
the west wind], ardent and complex ones like Sixiang qu [Longing for home], 
hopeful ones like Meigui sanyuan [Three wishes of the rose], or rousing ones 
like Qi zheng piaopiao [The flag is fluttering], they all had lovely melodies. 
One might say this is also true of Zhao Yuanren, but Huang Zi’s melodies are 
purer and more natural, and Zhao’s seem pedantic by comparison. Hsu Tsang- 
houei, Qian Renkang, Liu Meiyan, Xu Shizhen and others have analysed 
Huang’s melodies, harmony and musical forms” from various angles, and all 
these technical studies are suitable for use on courses in musical analysis and 
composition. 

Although Huang Zi liked to write songs with a ternary structure (e.g., 
Chunsi qu [Spring thoughts], Qi zheng piaopiao [The flag is fluttering], 
Tianlun ge [Family relationships], Xianyue feng piao chuchu wen [Fairy music 
is heard everywhere, wafted on the breeze], Qi yue qi ri Changshengdian [The 
Double Seventh in the Palace of Eternal Life], Yuyang pigu dongdi lai [The 
war-drums at Yuyang shake the earth], Liu jun bu fa wu nai he [The armies 
will not go on, there is nothing he can do] and Ci hen mianmian wu jueqi [This 
sorrow will last forever and will never end]), the structure he used most 
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frequently was the binary form, mostly for songs written as teaching materials 
for elementary and high school music lessons, and also for Wanzhuan emei 
Ma qian si [Moth-eyebrows struggled and died on the Mawei slope] and Shan 
zai xuwu piaomiao jian [A mountain floating in the incorporeal world]. He 
also wrote a good number of unitary songs, for example Benshi [Original 
story], Hua fei hua [A flower yet not a flower] and Xia Jiangling [Going down 
to Jiangling]. In a few he also used the canon form, as in Kanong ge [Canon] 
and Huainan minge | Huainan folk song]. 

In his use of harmony, Huang was very European, preferring the tradi- 
tional harmony of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. He occa- 
sionally employed accidental sharps and flats to obscure the tonality, and to 
make his music more interesting and attractive. But his altered chords were 
used in a very flexible way, without disturbing the tonality of the whole, as in 
Qi zheng piaopiao [The flag is fluttering], Meigui sanyuan [Three wishes of the 
rose] and Tianlun ge [Family relationships]. He also tried fitting the free 
chords used in traditional European harmony and pentatonic scales to songs 
like Shan zai xuwu piaomiao jian [A mountain floating in the incorporeal 
world], Dian jiang chun [To the tune of Dian jiang chun], Busuanzi [To the 
tune of Busuanzi], Hua fei hua [A flower yet not a flower] and Taxue xunmei 
[Walking on snow and looking for plum-blossom]. The harmony used in 
Busuanzi (see Example 5) is particularly unusual, in that Huang uses a mixture 
of parallel minor sevenths and minor keys for the accompaniment, and the 
colour is strikingly effective. Hsu Tsang-houei has described the central 
section as “particularly bizarre, almost unclassifiable as to tonality.” 

The harmony in Shan zai xuwupiaomiao jian [A mountain floating in the 
incorporeal world] was unique at that time in Chinese songs (see Example 6) 
and we can see from its rhythm that it is very similar to a Bach chorale. 
Huang’s piano accompaniments, simple ones into which he blended extremely 
effective chords, remind one of Schubert’s piano accompaniments a century 
earlier, where a lyrical melody is made even more lyrical by the accompani- 
ment, as in Sixiang, and tragic melodies are made all the more tragic by the 
accompaniment, as in Liu jun bu fa wu nai he [The armies will not go on, 
there is nothing he can do] and Ci hen mianmian wu jueqi [This sorrow will 
last forever and will never end]. 

Huang Zi did not compose much instrumental music. Besides eight piano 
pieces that he wrote as exercises, and an unfinished string quartet, there are 
only two orchestral works: the Huaijiu overture and the film score for Dushi 
fengguang huanxiangqu [Metropolitan scene fantasia]. Because the latter is a 
film score, it was very much restricted by the plot of the film, and lacks any 
real coherence. As for Huaijiu, I have already mentioned that it was written by 
Huang Zi as his graduation piece when he left the Music Department at Yale, 
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Example 5. Busuanzi [To the tune of Busuanzi]. By Huang Zi. 


and that it was very well received when it was performed at the graduation 
concert. One appreciative review said: 


This is an exquisitely lyrical orchestral work. Its variations in harmony of the 
system of sounds, its free variation of rhythm, and its pursuit of colour configura- 
tion all use a mature sonata form, while its programmatic nature and the 
demands of its programme for the pastoral style, its warmth and reverence and 
the overall style of the piece belong to the Romantic school of music.” 


In actual fact, Huaijiu was still little more than a composition exercise, and 
Huang Zi used this orchestral overture to display his mastery of orchestration, 
harmony, tonality, counterpoint and musical form (see Example 7). There is 
no doubt at all that Huang could employ these techniques with facility, since 
he not only used the sonata form to write his overture, but also wrote it in the 
style of the Romantic school of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. It has been said that Huaijiu imitates the musical style of Richard 
Strauss, Wagner or Brahms,” but when one listens to it, one can tell it is 
Huang Zi’s work, because it has such grace and lyricism, such a faint and 
melancholy sadness, such a natural and uninhibited melody and variations in 
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Example 6. Shan zai xuwupiaomiao jian [A mountain floating in the incorporeal world]. 


By Huang Zi. 
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Example 7. Huaijiu [In memoriam], overture for orchestra. By Huang Zi. 
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Example 7 (continued). 
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harmonic colour. All of that stems from Huang's own artistic conception, the 
conception of an oriental composer. Qian Renkang has said that the “images [in 
Huaijiu] have been insufficiently developed,” but it is hard to tell what he 
means by “images,” and I feel that Huang has put across his musical ideas very 
clearly in the traditional European musical language. Of course, “images” are a 
concept on which opinions differ, and it is difficult to say that one interpreta- 
tion is right and another wrong. 

From the standard Huang Zi reached with Huaijiu, it appears that he 
would have been capable of writing large-scale orchestral music. He was only 
24 or 25 when he composed Huaijiu, and in time he might well have 
composed some very fine orchestral works. He did not have much experience 
of orchestration at that point, and what little he had was learnt in the class- 
room, but the fact that he could compose such an accomplished first effort, as 
shown by the two pages of the score in Example 7, demonstrates in no uncer- 
tain manner that he had the potential to dominate an orchestra. Unfortu- 
nately, after writing this orchestral overture, Huang returned to China, which 
was so poor that there were hardly any pianos, let alone orchestras, and it was 
pointless to think of creating large-scale works. As Zhang Jiren has remarked: 


At the time, Western-style music education was in its infancy in China, there was 
a great scarcity of talented orchestral players, and the conditions for forming an 
orchestra simply did not exist. The only relatively sound one was the orchestra of 
the Ministry of Works in Shanghai, and although it was supported by taxes paid 
by the local Chinese residents, the management was in the hands of foreigners, 
the conductor and most of the principal players were foreigners, and the 
programmes they organised were clearly not aimed at Chinese audiences. 
Although Huang Zi was invited to join the music committee of the Shanghai 
Ministry of Works orchestra, he had very little influence on it. Performances of 
Huaijiu seem to have had a “political” significance, and that was all. Chinese 
composers of the time still lacked the ability to write large-scale orchestral works, 
and it was not the intention of the Shanghai Ministry of Works Orchestra to 
encourage Chinese composers to write such works, and even less to educate or 
attract Chinese audiences. For this reason, the Chinese Tax-payers Association of 
Shanghai many times proposed that the orchestra should be disbanded. Huang Zi 
was obviously in favour of this proposal, and believed that Chinese musical 
culture ought to be established by the Chinese themselves. This belief was evident 
from 1935, when he initiated moves to set up an orchestra in Shanghai.” 


However, although Huang Zi’s great ambition was to set up an orchestra made 
up of his own countrymen, the War of Resistance against Japan put an end to 
it. If that had not happened, Huang would have been known as more than 
simply a composer of songs. 
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It has been said that Huang Zi “successfully represented the vigour and 
spirit of Chinese music, and in truth achieved a genuinely Chinese musical 
style.” To put it like this is to exaggerate somewhat, because Huang’s style is 
on the whole very Europeanised, and songs like Qi zheng piaopiao [The flag is 
fluttering] and Kang di ge [Resist the enemy] are quite similar to the “Allelluia 
Chorus” in Handel’s Messiah. In Benshi [Original story], the melody is so 
graceful that it resembles the waltzes of Johann Strauss, and Taxue xunmei 
[Walking on snow and looking for plum-blossom] is like the Christmas song 
“Jingle Bells.” The Chinese-ness of Huang’s music does not lie in its external 
form, but within. If we analyse Tianlun ge [Family relationships], for instance, 
which sounds very Chinese, we will discover that Huang has used both chords 
from traditional European harmony and those in the pentatonic scale, and 
that the pentatonic scale is by no means a monopoly of the Chinese. If we look 
in detail at Meigui sanyuan [Three wishes of the rose], which on the face of it 
seems entirely European, we will find there is in fact a Chinese flavour to it. A 
Chinese person in Western clothes can still be a genuine Chinese, because the 
outer surface cannot change what is inside. 

Hsu Tsang-houei affirms Huang’s contribution on the one hand, but on 
the other also criticises him for his limitations: 


For Huang to want Chinese music to be modernised and to accept Western 
musical techniques was entirely right, but he forced twentieth-century Chinese 
composers to dress up in eighteenth- or nineteenth-century Western clothes, and 
to speak the language of those times. I have to say that the forms and language of 
the spirit of that age are bizarre and transitional.'” 

Hsu continues, “It is because Huang Zi occupies such an absolute posi- 
tion in modern Chinese music history that some of the more rigid elements of 
his style, or some of the abnormal elements of the transitional phase of 
Chinese music, have influenced later generations, and formed a school of 
modern Chinese music which has deprived following generations of young 
composers of their freedom, and has deflected the future development of 
Chinese music from its proper direction”! Hsu then grumbles, “In 1929, 
what kind of music did Huang Zi bring back here when he returned from 
America? He introduced to China only music from Bach to Brahms, and he 
only taught Chinese students of composition to imitate the harmony and 
techniques of Western classical music—in other words, what he brought back 
was Western music from the old days, the eighteenth century up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century?” 

Hsu’s complaint is not without grounds, and his questions are dealt with 
by Han Kuo-huang, who, after discovering details of Huang’s time as a student 
in the United States, produced the following answers: (i) The courses Huang 
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chose to take at Oberlin and Yale focused primarily on theory and composi- 
tion, secondarily on the piano, and they were all very traditional. There were 
no courses in modern music, world music or jazz in music colleges at that 
time. (ii) None of the music professors that we know of at Oberlin were 
famous, but the principal professor at Yale, David Stanley Smith (1877-1949) 
was quite well-known. Smith’s style of composing was rigorous, concise and 
rather conservative. Huang was deeply influenced by him. (iii) The music 
colleges at both Oberlin and Yale had been established for a long time, and 
had always been fairly conservative. The former did not begin to liberalise 
until 1950, and the latter only began to offer courses in modern music in 1940, 
after Hindemith took up a post there. When Huang was studying at these 
institutions, he would have had no opportunity to come into contact with 
modern music. (iv) Huang Zi was a well-behaved and industrious student, 
who participated enthusiastically in the Chinese students’ association and in 
the choir, and does not seem to have gone out much. He had little chance of 
coming across the current fashion for modern music which he would have 
encountered in big cities such as Paris, New York or Boston. Besides this, his 
professors did not belong to the modern music school.” 

Now that this has been discovered to be the case, we can see that Hsu 
Tsang-houei’s criticisms are a little harsh. Even if Huang had been able to 
bring modern concepts of composition back with him to China, it was 
unlikely that the soil and climate of China at the time would have allowed 
them to bloom and bear fruit. After all, even now, at the end of the 1980s, the 
musical soil in China is still very barren. 

From the information now at our disposal, Huang was an honest, modest 
music educator with a gentle disposition, who took the responsibilities of his 
job extremely seriously.’ He did not see himself as a composer—all his 
efforts were directed towards teaching his students as well as he could, and his 
composing was done for educational purposes and for the sake of resistance 
against Japan. He compiled textbooks, made broadcasts, gave lectures and 
wrote articles, all in order to educate the next generation. His greatest contri- 
bution to New Music in China was the students that he taught at the Shanghai 
National Institute of Music, and the musical seeds he sowed are still playing a 
role today. It is inappropriate to speak of his songs and those of Schubert in 
the same breath: Schubert was one of the great masters in the development of 
European music history, he was the talented composer of Lieder who fused 
poetry and music together, and there is no way in which Huang’s works can be 
compared with his. Huang was the first theory and composition teacher in the 
history of modern Chinese music, and was responsible for sowing the seeds of 
the New Music. There is no doubt that he was a talented composer, but the 
situation in China at the time prevented him from becoming a great one. It 
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was not Huang Zi’s fault that New Music developed slowly in China, it was 
because of the vagaries of modern Chinese history. If it had not been for the 
War of Resistance against Japan (1937-1945), the civil war (1946-1949), the 
Anti-Rightist Campaign in the 1950s and the Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution (1966-1976), New Music would certainly have developed in a very 
different way, and a quite different history of it would have had to be written. 

Looking back over the development of New Music during the May Fourth 
period, we can say two things to sum it up: Xiao Youmei founded China’s first 
conservatory of music, and in that conservatory, Huang Zi nurtured China’s 
first generation of talented theorists and composers of New Music. 


+H HOF 


Before the Shanghai National Conservatory had produced any theorists and 
composers, between the May Fourth movement of 1919 the outbreak of the 
full-scale War of Resistance against Japan in 1937, many self-taught composers 
of song music (geyue) emerged. The reason I use the expression “song music” 
(geyue) here rather than “song-tunes” (gequ) is that the vocal music that was 
produced during this period included not only solo songs and choral pieces 
but also musicals, and gequ would therefore not be totally accurate. 

Long before the National Conservatory of Music was founded, particu- 
larly around the time of the May Fourth movement, schoolsong was very 
popular. This was partly because it was a short and pithy musical form that 
was easy to learn and easy to sing, and partly because the rise of the vernac- 
ular language meant that the new poetry was being greeted with open arms, 
and European unitary, binary and ternary songs were being matched to 
vernacular poems. Shen Xin’gong and Li Shutong had laid the foundations 
for this kind of musical form and so new-style songs sprang up like bamboo- 
shoots after rain. In 1920, on his return from Germany, Xiao Youmei wrote a 
large number of songs for educational purposes. These were more original 
than those of Shen and Li because they were all new creations, had piano 
accompaniments and, unlike schoolsong, did not make use of borrowed 
foreign melodies. However, Xiao’s songs were not yet true Chinese-style Lieder 
(yishu gequ, or “art songs”), because they were still not sufficiently standard 
from the point of view of melody, tonality, harmony or piano accompani- 
ment, and thus they fall somewhere between schoolsong and Chinese Lieder. 
We might describe them as transitional. With such a dearth of music teaching 
material, Xiao’s songs were widely sung in all Peking’s universities, but after 
he went south to Shanghai most of them, apart from a few like Wen [Asking], 
were not sung so frequently, whereas the schoolsong of Shen Xin gong and Li 
Shutong was very popular with pupils in junior high schools and elementary 
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schools during this period of temporary shortage, entirely because they were 
easy to sing aloud. 

Four of Xiao’s songs are included in Wusi shigi gegu xuanji [Selected 
songs of May Fourth period]: Wu-si jinian aiguo ge [Patriotic songs 
commemorating May Fourth], Wen [Asking], Chen ge [Morning song] and Ta 
ge [Songs to dance to]. Zhao Yuanren had six songs in the collection: Maibu 
yao [Ballad of the cloth seller], Zhibu [Weaving], Laodong ge [Work song], 
Xiyangjing ge [Song of the Western mirror], Lao tianye [Good heavens] and 
Jiaowo ruhe buxiang ta [Tell me how to stop thinking of her]. Li Jinhui had 
two: Jiuguo ge [National salvation song] and Kelian de Qiuxiang [Poor Qiux- 
iang], as did Qing Zhu: Dajiang dong qu [The great river flows east] and Wo 
zhu Changjiang tou [I live beside the Yangtze River]. Zhou Shwan had three: 
Jianjin ge [Song of strength and solidity], Fangsha ge [Weaving gauze] and Yu 
[Rain]. There was also a selection from Chen Xiaokong’s Xiang lei [Hunan’s 
suffering] and one from Qiu Wenzao’s song drama Tian’e [The swan], 
bringing the total to 19. A look at the songs chosen for this collection shows 
how popular the songs of Zhao Yuanren, Xiao Youmei, Li Jinhui and Qingzhu 
were at the time, especially those of Zhao, six of whose songs were included. 
Zhou Shu’an later became an instructor at the Shanghai National Institute of 
Music. Her songs do not appear to have been handed down and were in vogue 
for only a short time. Their melodies were simple, but the piano accompani- 
ments tended to drown them out. Qingzhu’s songs are still performed, but the 
choice is usually limited to Dajiang dong qu [The great river flows east] and 
Wo zhu Changjiang tou [I live beside the Yangtze River] and his total output 
was small in any case. Some of the songs from Li Jinhui’s musicals were 
popular throughout China in the 1920s, and were also fashionable in Hong 
Kong and Southeast Asia. Zhao Yuanren’s songs were widely sung in the 1920s, 
and typical works of his, such as Jiaowo ruhe buxiang ta [Tell me how to stop 
thinking of her] and Haiyun [Sea rhyme], still appear on concert programmes 
today. He was one of the major song writers of the 1920s, and a particularly 
outstanding one. Huang Zi and Nie Er were song writers of the 1930s, and Li 
Jinhui’s musicals were only popular in the 1920s and 30s, thus by the 1940s 
there were not many composers whose works were still being sung. Nie Er’s 
creative life was very short, and he wrote very few songs, but because of the 
emphasis placed on him by the Chinese Communist Party, he and Xian 
Xinghai became the idols of New Music in China, with a status approaching 
that of Lu Xun and Mao Dun in the field of literature. Liu Xue’an, Tan Xiaolin, 
He Liiting, Lin Sheng-shih, Ma Sicong and Jiang Wenye are all classed as Anti- 
Japanese War composers or even as belonging to the post War period. 
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Zhao Yuanren 


Zhao Yuanren (Chao Yuen Ren, Y. R. Chao, 1892-1982) wrote about “My 
family name and given name” in his Zaonian zizhuan [My autobiography of 
early years]: 


My family’s surname is Zhao, and mine is the thirteenth generation since the 
founding ancestor, Zhao Kuiyin, who lived during the Song dynasty (960-1279). 
My given name is Yuanren. “Yuan” shows which generation I belong to, and all my 
paternal cousins also have this as the first character in their personal names. “Ren” 
is my personal name. Relatively speaking, there are not many Chinese surnames, 
and if a two-syllable given name is abbreviated to a single letter in the Western 
alphabet, there will be a great deal of confusion. There are probably some 700,000 
people among our population of 800 million whose name could be written as Y. 
Chao, but deciding to separate the two syllables of my given name and use “Yuen 
Ren” means that the potential for confusion is 36 times less, and there might be 
only 27,000 people among the 800 million with the same name. That is why 
Chinese people in the United States often separate the two syllables of their given 
names, and how I have come to be known as “Yuen” rather than “Yuen Ren.” Only 
my wife still addresses me as “Yuen Ren.””” 

Zhao was a linguist, and was as particular about writing the words of his songs 
as he was about his own name. 

Zhao Yuanren was born on November 3, 1892. He was originally from 
Wujin in Jiangsu, but when he was young he attended a private school run by 
a family in Tianjin, where he acquired the basics of a traditional Chinese 
education. From there, he went to the Jiangnan High School in Nanjing, then 
to the United States to study mathematics at Cornell University. He graduated 
in 1914, and in 1918 completed his studies at Harvard Graduate School. For a 
few years after that he taught in the physics department of Cornell, the philos- 
ophy and Chinese departments of Harvard, and in the mathematics and 
physics departments of Qinghua University. In 1928, he obtained a post in the 
Historical Language Research Institute of the Central Research Institute in 
Peking, studying dialects and undertaking research on the Chinese language. 
In 1938 the family moved to the United States, where he taught at Hawaii 
University (1938), Yale (1939-1941) and Harvard (1941-1946). From 1947 
onwards he taught Chinese language and linguistics at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. In 1945 he was elected President of the American Oriental 
Association and in 1960 he was elected President of the Linguistics Society of 
America. His musical activities were purely extra-curricular and carried out in 
his spare time, apart from in 1925 when he taught Western music appreciation 
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at Oinghua University for one year, and 1938, when he taught courses in 
Chinese music at the University of Hawai’i.'”” 

Zhao’s subjects at university were mathematics and philosophy, and he 
later taught mathematics, physics, Chinese and linguistics, plus a couple of 
years of music on the side. His principal achievements were in the field of 
linguistics, but in the 1920s he was one of the most important song composers 
in the history of New Music. In 1928 he published Xin shige ji [Collection of 
new poems and songs], and the standard of the 14 songs included was higher 
than any of his contemporaries, with the exception of Huang Zi. How did 
Zhao learn so much about music, and how did he come to write it himself? 

With a scholarship from Qinghua which paid US$60 each month, and 
low prices in the United States, Zhao had enough money for concert tickets, 
lessons in piano and harmony with Edward Johnson, and in piano with Sonya 
Paeff Silverman. In 1914 he wrote a harmony for the traditional Chinese song 
Lao ba ban and performed it at a harmonium concert. The first of his scores to 
be printed was Heping jinxingqu [Peace march], which appeared in Kexue 
[Science] magazine. He had already started playing Mozart’s piano 
sonatas.” As a post-graduate student at Harvard, he carried on doing the 
things he enjoyed, taking elective courses in advanced harmony, writing 
music, going to concerts (he was particularly fond of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony), and playing pieces he liked 
on the piano, such as the Largo from Dvorak’s New World Symphony.’ 

When he graduated from the Graduate School at Harvard in 1918, Zhao 
won a Sheridan travel and research fellowship and went to the University of 
Chicago to study the philosophy of science, but because his interests were so 
broad he found it impossible to concentrate, and started learning counter- 
point from a teacher there, using E. Prout’s Counterpoint as his textbook. He 
then moved to California, where he often went to concerts and joined 
Professor Arthur Farewell’s choir, performing with them in many different 
places. Whether as an undergraduate or a graduate student, Zhao always 
managed to be involved in music, attending concerts, learning music theory 
and piano, singing in a choir, composing, and arranging harmony and piano 
accompaniments for other people’s songs. Although never officially a student 
at a conservatory of music, unofficially he took lessons in harmony, counter- 
point and piano, and acquired a good knowledge of theory and technique, but 
the songs he composed were self-taught. 

Zhao studied in the United States some ten years prior to Huang Zi, and 
so the music that he learned and played and listened to would have been more 
traditional and conservative than what Huang came into contact with in the 
1920s. In big cities like Chicago, Zhao heard some of the newer music, but he 
did not embrace the music of members of the impressionist school, such as 
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Debussy and Ravel, and certainly not Stravinsky. His daughter, Zhao Rulan, 
says that her father often played Baroque and classical music, and works of the 
Romantic school, by composers such as Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Schubert and Chopin." No doubt this is why Zhao’s style was not very 
different from the style of Huang Zi, although when Zhao’s Xin shige ji 
[Collection of new poems and songs] was published Huang was still studying 
at Yale. 

Zhao was possessed of an extremely keen intelligence, and as he moved 
from mathematics to philosophy and then concentrated on linguistics, music 
could never figure in his life as anything more than a hobby, an amateur 
pursuit. His principal accomplishments were in linguistics, and his musical 
works were merely a byproduct of linguistics and his interest in music. In the 
field of Chinese linguistics, Zhao is revered as the father of Chinese linguistics, 
because it was he who laid the foundations of modern linguistics and 
linguistic research in China, and wrote numerous monographs, such as 
Yinyunxue [Phonology], Zigen yudiao [Character roots and intonation], 
Xiandai Hanyu de yanjiu [Studies in modern Chinese], Zhuyin fuhao zongbiao 
[Comprehensive table of phonetic symbols] and Yuyinde wuli chengsu [The 
physical component of phonetics]. 

In the wake of the May Fourth movement, writing in the vernacular and 
new-style poetry were very popular, and Hu Shi, one of the initiators of 
vernacular literature, together with other intellectuals such as Liu Bannong 
and Xu Zhimo, wrote a good deal of new poetry. Zhao Yuanren, itching to try 
his hand, set some of these poems to music, and the results were put together 
to form Xin shige ji, which was published in 1928. He wrote a long foreword to 
this collection, with five sections: “Chanting and singing,” “Poems and songs,” 
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Chinese music’ and ‘Western music,” “The music in this collection” and 
“Epilogue.”’” In the section on “Chanting and singing,” after analysing the 
similarities and differences between chanting and singing, he remarks, “All the 
arts, no matter what they are, work on the principle of ‘in differences there are 
similarities, in similarities there are differences, but Chinese music places too 
much emphasis on the first half of this, so that it has become a case of ‘great 
similarities and few differences, and the magic art of ‘great differences and few 
similarities’ has got lost.” In “Poems and songs,” he says he feels that: 


When a poem is turned into a song and is sung, something is bound to be lost. As 
far as intonation goes, no matter how well the composer matches the traditional 
Chinese musical scale (gongche) to the tonal patterns of the poem (pingze), 
because in songs there are usually many more definite pitches than sliding pitches, 
which is quite different from natural intonation, where the situation is reversed, it 
is quite hard to understand the words, and even if one understands them the 
meaning cannot be conveyed as directly as by natural intonation. As for rhythm, 
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no matter how rubato the intonation of the song when written or sung, it is always 
going to be a little more regulated than reading a poem in spoken intonation, and 
some sounds will inevitably be somewhat longer than they would be if the poem 
was being read in the normal way. This is another point where the words of a song 
are less natural than the intonation of speech. 


He continues, “It is plain that reading a poem has a particular flavour, and 
singing a song has a particular flavour, and they cannot both be experienced at 
the same time. It must be acknowledged that when a poem is sung and 
becomes a song, something of its particularity has to be sacrificed.” In accord- 
ance with this principle, when Zhao chose a poem and wrote music for it, he 
did not look for good poems, but ones that were easy to set to music. These 
had to have resonant sounds, regular sentence structure, be easy to under- 
stand, have rhyme at the ends of the lines and contain a lot of repetition. The 
content of this kind of poem might be quite vacuous, but as long as the 
melody was pleasant to listen to it would make a fine song. 

In “Chinese music’ and ‘Western music,” Zhao lays out the differences 
between European music and Chinese music, and from this derives a truth: 
“First we must study to an acceptable level in the world of music, and then 
impose our own style, or China’s own style, onto it, as an individual contribu- 
tion.” He goes on to say that if Chinese music gets onto the right track, it could 
reach the same level as Russian music. In the section called “The music in this 
collection,” he makes three points: (i) Chinese music is not equal to foreign 
music where harmony is concerned; (ii) In working out a melody, he tended 
to mix in typically Chinese techniques, such as sliding pitch; (iii) In Chinese, 
he paid particular attention to the four tones (level, rising, falling and 
entering), but when handling a foreign language he would only attend to 
differences in stress accent. In his “Epilogue,” he reckons that for Chinese 
people the songs in the collection might seem foreign, but for foreigners they 
might seem like normal songs with a Chinese flavour to them. 

His foreword, though it tackles some varied and weighty topics, is written 
in simple vernacular language, and offers a comparative analysis of old and 
new, Chinese and foreign. In it, he adopts a practical approach in his discus- 
sion of methods of handling poetry and songs, ci and qu. He looks at the 
words of the songs as a linguist, and at the melodies as a composer, and 
concludes that there are faults on both sides. I personally believe that the 
realm of poetry attained by German Lieder (what Zhao calls “art songs”), is 
incomparably higher than the realm of poetry per se, and that the songs of 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Mahler are the best proof of this. If Chinese 
art songs have not reached this level, this is not due to a problem with the 
music, but with the composer. 

Although Zhao wrote several piano pieces, he was fundamentally a 
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composer of songs, and wrote more than a hundred of them, all in his spare 
time between teaching and research. They include Xin shige ji [Collection of 
new poems and songs](1928), Ertong jiezou quji [Anthology of rhythmic songs 
for children] (1934), Xiaozhuang gequji [Xiaozhang song album](1936), 
Minzhong jiaoyu gequ [Songs for mass education] (1939) and Xingzhi gequji 
[Xingzhi song album] (1949). In May 1987, the Shanghai Music Press brought 
out Zhao Yuanren yinyue zuopin quanji [Complete musical works of Zhao 
Yuanren], edited by Zhao Rulan.'” Included in this 16mo book of 267 pages 
are 132 works, 126 of them songs (among them those in the 1928 Xin shige ji), 
and including original songs, arrangements for choir, and piano accompani- 
ments to folk songs, together with one harmonium piece called Hua baban yu 
Xiang jiang lang [Old fogey Hua and the waves of the Xiang River], one piece 
for flute and piano (Song without words), one orchestral work (the theme song 
from the film Dushi fengguang [Metropolitan scenes]), and three piano 
sonatas (Heping jinxingqu [Peace march], Oucheng [Occasional piece] and 
Xiaopengou jinxingqu [Children’s march]). These compositions span half a 
century, from 1913 to 1962. The Complete Musical Works exhibits Zhao’s talent 
in composing songs, writing and translating lyrics, notation, adapting music 
for choirs and scoring piano accompaniments, and it shows him to be a very 
capable song writer. The songs are mostly art songs, but there are also anti- 
Japanese songs, schoolsongs, social education songs and children’s songs. Zhao 
clearly enjoyed expressing his thoughts and feelings through the musical 
medium of song, and he expressed them extremely well. He was one of the 
finest composers of the May Fourth era. 

It has been said that the Complete Musical Works includes several Chinese 
“firsts’—the first piece of folk music adapted for harmonium (Hua baban yu 
Xiang jiang lang) (c. 1913), the first modern piano music (Heping jinxingqu) 
(1915), the first quintuple time piece (Maibu yao) (1923), the first oratorio- 
style choral work (Haiyun) (1927) and the first group of family divertissements 
written for his own children. 

Of all the songs in the collection, the ones that are most representative of 
Zhao’s style and influence are the songs in Xin shige ji, and they are also the 
ones that best display his musical accomplishments. There are 14 of his early 
songs in the collection: Guo Yindu yang [Crossing the Indian Ocean], Ta [She], 
Qiuzhong [Autumn bells], Laodong ge [Work song], Xiao shi [Little poem] and 
Maibu yao [Ballad of the cloth seller], all written in 1922; Zhibu [Weaving 
cloth] from 1925; Shang shan [Climbing the mountain], Jiaowo ruhe buxiang 
ta [Tell me how to stop thinking of her], “Chahua nii” zhong de yinjiu ge 
[Drinking song from La Dame aux Camelias] and Yeshi weiyun [Also a little 
cloud] from 1926; and Haiyun [Sea rhyme], Ting yu [Listening to the rain] 
and Ping hua [Flowers in a vase] from 1927. 
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Ta and Xiao shi are both very short, and although the former has 18 bars, 
because it is scherzando, and each of the bars only has two beats, it comes to 
an end very quickly. The latter has a piano introduction of 12 bars and a vocal 
part of 13 bars, and it, too, has two beats to the bar. The two songs resemble 
recitations, and the musical sounds and rhythms are expertly matched—as 
soon as you hear them you can tell the composer is very particular about 
pronunciation, sounds and rhythm. Maibu yao is an imitation of a popular 
ditty, and apart from being pleasing to the ear it also makes the hearer think 
he can really hear the cries of the cloth seller, and gives a highly imagistic 
portrayal of the economic situation of the family of a village cloth seller. It is 
completely different from the new kind of poem such as Ta and Xiao shi. 
Qiuzhong (see Example 8) is an atmospheric art song, with a lyrical vocal part 
and a piano accompaniment that sets off the melody well, heightening the 
atmosphere, and uses chords naturally and with great dexterity. There are 
plenty of variations in tonality, and an admixture of the rich colour of altered 
chords. The piano accompaniment contrasts a syncopated rhythm with the 
melody, and is outstandingly effective, running smoothly from start to finish. 
This song shows how remarkable the 30-year-old Zhao was in being able to 
create such a high standard of art songs against an inherited background of 
schoolsong and Xiao Youmei’s songs. If we compare Qiuzhong and Guo Yindu 
yang, which was written in the same year, it is clear that the former is superior 
to the latter. Laodong ge is a popular song, a round for three singers and 
unison singing. It is similar in style to Ta, Xiao shi and Maibu yao. In 1922, 
Zhao wrote six songs, each of which was better than those of his predecessors 
(Shen Xin’gong and Li Shutong) and those of his own generation (Xiao 
Youmei). Qiuzhong in particular can be said to be China’s first art song of an 
acceptable standard. 

The first half of Zhibu [Weaving cloth] is once again in Zhao’s recitation 
style, but the three lines “Jin ren hua gu, Shang yu zhang wu, Hu jie xin ku” 
[People today have changed from the past, they want a zhang and a half extra, 
alas it is so bitterly hard!] become very melodic, there are frequent shifts of 
musical interval, and there are large numbers of grace notes—this method of 
handling the music does not occur in Zhao’s other six songs (see Example 9). 
The song has a very folksy flavour to it, but when we analyse its harmony it is 
in fact thoroughly European, and is a good demonstration of Zhao’s skill at 
composing. 

He wrote four songs in 1926. Shangshan is fairly long, and thus in its 
tonality he could reveal his very strong grasp of harmonic colour: the music 
moves from A flat major to G minor, and then undergoes a parallel modula- 
tion to G major, so that there is a strong contrast. Then, in addition, comes the 
“irregular” modulation from G major through E minor to B major, which for 
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Example 8. Qiuzhong [Autumn bells]. By Zhao Yuanren. 


the New Music, as yet only a quarter of a century old, was again breaking new 
ground. The initial B flat major and the final B major are a semi-tone apart, so 
the psychological shock for the audience must also have been most unusual. 
In his “song notes,” Zhao wrote “Because it seems to be returning to the orig- 
inal key, but is in fact a semi-tone higher, one can feel the vibrant sense of 
watching a sunrise from the top of a mountain.” “Chahua nü” zhong de yinjiu 
ge [Drinking song from La Dame aux Camelias] is a happy song, “to be sung 
with an irresponsible attitude” (according to his “song notes”) and to some 
extent it is a reflection of Zhao’s mood at the time. 

Yeshi weiyun [Also a little cloud] and Jiaowo ruhe buxiang ta [Tell me how 
to stop thinking of her] are both masterpieces. The former is wonderfully 
lyrical: each word takes up many notes, and it seems as if not everything lies in 
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Example 9. Zhibu [Weaving cloth]. By Zhao Yuanren. 


the language, as if there is a poem beyond the poem, notes beyond the notes, 
and it can only be understood intuitively. In the section titled “Ben ji de 
yinyue” (The music in this collection) of his foreword for Xin shige ji (Collec- 
tion of new poems and songs) as mentioned above, Zhao says this song “should 
be performed with a great deal of emotion. Technically speaking, the faster 
notes should be sung in a fully rounded way and the longer notes vibrato. 
From ‘Pianpian yue jin chuang lai’ on, the singer and the accompanist should 
both alternately between relaxation and tension in the way they perform, 
perhaps with the first three beats generally moving from relaxed to tense, and 
the fourth going from tense to relaxed, but this should not be too rigid.” 
Jiaowo ruhe buxiang ta is another famous song, one of the best-known 
Chinese art songs even today. Singers love singing it, and audiences love 
hearing it, even though the number of performers who can sing it as it should 
be sung can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

The words of Jiaowo ruhe buxiang ta were written by Liu Bannong in 
September 1920, when he was a post-graduate research student in linguistics 
at London University. The poem consists of four verses, each of four lines: the 
first uses small clouds in the sky to convey the idea of missing “ta,” the second 
depicts a pleasant, tranquil scene by the sea on a moonlit night, the third 
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speaks of water flowing, blossom falling, fish and swallows, the fourth is about 
a withered tree, wildfire, twilight and rose-coloured clouds, using these as a 
means to express the longing for “ta.” But just who does “ta” refer to? Some 
people have thought the song is a love song, because in the May Fourth 
period, the character for “he” and “she” was the same (fth, ta) and could there- 
fore refer to either a man or a woman, and most people assumed that Liu was 
writing about missing a female “ta.” (There would be no such problem nowa- 
days, when “she” is written 4th ta.) Liu’s daughter Liu Xiaohui has recently 
written her memoirs, in which she touches on this question, and relates that 
some people believed Liu and Zhao were thinking of a gardener. She says, “I 
quietly asked my mother about this, but she just smiled sweetly. It was only 
later that I came to understand what lay behind it, that it was like the author 
of the Li sao, who wrote about ‘fragrant plants’ and ‘the beautiful one’ but was 
actually projecting on to them his feelings about the state of Chu. The ta that 
Daddy and Uncle Yuanren were thinking of was our beloved motherland.”””” 
Most of China’s intellectuals had been strongly patriotic ever since the Opium 
Wars, so although Liu Bannong and Zhao Yuanren had studied in Europe and 
the United States, and were physically absent from home, it is likely that they 
would have felt a great nostalgia for China. 

The melody of Jiaowo ruhe buxiang ta is reminiscent of the xipi music in 
Peking opera. The lyrical central part also has a native Chinese flavour. In his 
“song notes,” Zhao writes: 


This song should appeal readily to both Chinese and Westerners. The interludes 
in it are largely of the “Chinese school,” and the key of the song is also of the 
“Chinese school,” apart from the three lines “Yanzi, ni shuo xie shenme hua?” 
(What are you saying, swallow?), and “Kushu zai lengfeng li yao, Yehuo zai muse 
zhong shao” (The withered trees sway in the cold wind, and wild-fire burns in the 
dusk). What’s more, the way the line “Jiaowo ruhe buxiang ta” is sung the first 
three times is quite similar to the last few words of a xipi yuanban interlude (“Chi 
liu gong si shang chi shang”). However, each time there is a modulation: the first 
verse is in the principal key (of E), the second moves to the key a fifth higher (B), 
then the interlude extends the key of B for two lines and goes back home again, 
the third verse ends up in its related major (G major) by way of the homonymic 
minor (E minor), and the fourth verse temporarily returns to E minor, but two 
lines later reverts to the homonymic major, ending up in E. 


He goes on to say that the song should be sung very sweetly, and even though 
there are no XN in it, there would be no harm in using some sliding pitches. 
This shows us how, by employing traditional European harmony, as well as 
tunes and singing-styles from China’s traditional Peking opera, Zhao turned 
Liu’s new-style poem into a piece of New Music which in form was very 
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similar to German Lieder, but in spirit resembled a gu in Chinese drama. It 
was very popular at the time, and is still today one of the most stylish songs in 
the whole history of New Music. The most extraordinary thing is that the 
standard of this song of Zhao’s, written by an amateur composer, was far 
higher than that of songs by professional musicians. 

Tingyu [Listening to the rain], Pinghua [Flowers in a vase] and Haiyun [Sea 
rhyme] were all written in 1927. The first is based on the Changzhou style of 
intoning ancient poetry, but is slower than that, and has a piano accompani- 
ment which imitates the “raindrop” figure from Chopin’s Prelude in D flat 
major (Op. 28, No.15), so that the effect is very original. The second, according 
to the song notes, starts by using the intonation pattern for intoning a jueju 
quatrain with seven-syllable lines, and has a distinctly Chinese feeling to it, but 
then from D flat major passes through C sharp minor, the principal key, and A 
flat major, ending back in the principal key. The accompaniment is mostly on 
the pipa, but although simple it still contains variations and contrasts of 
tonality. The last of the three songs is the only large-scale vocal work Zhao 
wrote for choir, solo singer, and piano, and is based on a poem by Xu Zhimo. It 
is full of atmosphere, and rich in harmony and lovely melodies. Xian Xinghai’s 
Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River chorus] and Huang Zi’s Qi zheng piaopiao 
[The flag is fluttering] may both have more atmosphere than Haiyun, but in its 
compositional technique and artistic depth, the latter is matchless. 

Haiyun tells of a young woman in pursuit of freedom. A lover of Nature, 
she adores the wind and the sea so much that she is unwilling to go home, and 
in the end is engulfed by waves. Zhao used choral singing, solos (the young 
woman) and the piano (the ocean) to depict the young woman’s beauty and 
fearlessness, the free and uninhibited life she yearns for, and the rolling ocean 
waves. With its vivid imagery, clear organisation, compact structure and 
contrasts in colour variation, the piece amply illustrates Zhao’s accomplish- 
ment and talent. In the 20 bars of the piano solo section, the composer 
narrates the struggle and confrontation between the young woman and the sea 
in a series of images, the chords moving from A major through B major, G flat 
major and returning to B minor. Although there is a slight lack of dramatic 
tension in the use of rhythm and harmony here, and it does not fit too well 
with the choral section, it nevertheless makes the audience feel as if they can 
actually see the white foam on the waves, as they increase in size and ulti- 
mately sweep the young woman away. This simple and flowing piano interlude 
is not there by accident—when Zhao was a student in the United States he 
often wrote music for piano, so that he was well aware of the function and 
effectiveness of this kind of instrumental music and had the ability to use it 
appropriately. We do not know if Zhao was inspired by Schubert’s Erlkénig, 
but if he was, and if Schubert in the netherworld could hear Haiyun, written 
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in China a century later, he would surely recognise a soul-mate in Zhao. 

The songs in Xin shige ji [Collection of new poems and songs] were 
written when Zhao was at the height of his musical powers, and are represent- 
ative of his musical achievements, as well as displaying his natural gifts. In the 
years between the publication of this collection and 1933, Zhao was mostly 
writing two- and three-part songs for his daughters to sing, including Yiqun 
mianyang chi gingcao [A flock of sheep eat green grass], Dalie ge [Hunting 
song] and Zaijian zhong xiaopengyou [Goodbye little friends]. In some of 
them, like Chang, chang, chang [Sing, sing, sing] and Aishen yu shiren [The 
goddess of love and the poet], he used counterpoint or double counterpoint 
to satisfy his wish to be creative in the music. In the period from 1934 up to 
the Anti-Japanese War, Zhao wrote yet more songs, but they are all of the folk 
song type, fairly short and simple, and the piano parts are not as good as the 
ones in Xin shige ji. In addition, he wrote several anti-Japanese songs, such as 
Wo shi Beifang ren [I am a northerner], Dikang [Resist], Ertong qianjinqu 
[Children’s march], Ziwei [Self-defence] and Kan xingshi nuhou [See how the 
roused lion roars]. None of these were as popular as the songs in Xin shige ji 
and nowadays the only songs by Zhao that the average person knows are the 
songs from that collection; his later songs are rarely sung. This is why he is 
classified as a May Fourth song writer, for although he was still composing 
after 1937, the contribution he made, and the influence he had, stemmed 
principally from the songs in Xin shige ji. 

The merits of Zhao’s songs lie in his profound understanding of their 
words and his felicitous handling of them, the way he matched the tune and 
the lyrics so closely, his grasp of the function of the piano and his expressive 
capacity, his use of tone-colour, and his mastery of harmony and counter- 
point, all of which meant that his songs were of a standard higher than any 
other Chinese songs of the time. His composing skills and his artistic concep- 
tion were superb, and of all the May Fourth composers, only Huang Zi is on a 
par with him. Zhao Yuanren’s works do not seem to touch the deepest parts of 
the soul (they can be almost pedantic—they are tasteful, flawless, well-judged) 
but in the history of New Music in China Zhao stands as a composer of art 
songs who started a new trend, and he was one of China’s very few excellent 
song writers. 

He died of a heart attack on February 24, 1982, in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, at the age of 89. 


Nie Er 


Nie Er (1912-1935), whose original given name was Shouxin (style: Ziyi), was 
born in the Cheng Chun Tang medicine shop at No. 72 Tongdao Street, 
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Kunming, Yunnan on February 15, 1912. His father, Nie Hongyi (style: Yiting) 
was a doctor of Chinese medicine, who had moved there from his ancestral 
home in Yuzi county in the last years of the Guangzu reign-period and set up 
a practice. Nie's mother, Peng Jikuan, who was of Dai nationality, acted as his 
assistant, making up and dispensing prescriptions. Nie Er’s name as an infant 
was Jiaxiang. He had three older brothers and two older sisters. 

When Nie was four, his father died, leaving Nie’s mother to run the 
household. Nie was fond of Yunnan folk music, such as folk songs, huadeng 
opera, local opera and dongjingdiao from an early age. He first learned to play 
the dizi from a neighbour, who was a carpenter, and then learned the erhu, the 
sanxian, the yuegin and the harmonium. Music was his best subject at school, 
and he was the organiser and conductor of the school music society. He acted 
in plays and shuang huang comic duos, and was president of the student 
council. Between the ages of 13 and 15 he studied at the Yunnan No. 1 Associ- 
ated High School, where he read magazines such as Dongfang zazhi [Oriental 
magazine], Huanqiu xunkan [Globe ten-day magazine], Chuangzao yuekan 
[Creation monthly] and the works of Lu Xun, threw himself whole-heartedly 
into student movements, and took part in activities such as fund-raising for 
the May Thirtieth Massacre Support Group and handing out information on 
the boycott of Japanese goods. At the end of 1927, he passed the examination 
to enter the foreign language department of the senior section of Yunnan 
Province No. 1 Normal School and study English, but was so poor that he had 
to borrow not only the money for the security deposit and books, but also 
some bedding, from family and friends before he could take up his place. At 
the Normal School, Nie for the first time came into contact with the “study 
societies” of the Communist Youth League and read articles by Karl Marx. In 
1928, he joined the Disaster Relief Society (later called the Mutual Relief 
Society), and then, at the age of only 17, became a member of the Chinese 
Communist Youth League. 

In November 1928, without telling his mother, Nie Er joined the student 
contingent of the 16th army of the Dianxi (i.e., Yunnan) National Revolu- 
tionary Army and left Kunming, travelling via Hong Kong and Guangzhou to 
their base in Chenzhou, Hunan. There he was tricked into joining a troop of 
new recruits, but finding the corruption and shady dealings of the army intol- 
erable, after little more than ten days he transferred to the post of company 
records sergeant. In March 1929, he went with a group of officers from the 
16th Army to Guangzhou, hoping to enter the Whampoa Military Academy, 
but he was not accepted because he did not have the right qualifications. In 
April he was discharged from the army, and under the name of Nie Ziyi passed 
the entrance examination for the music troupe at the acting school attached 
to the Guangzhou Institute of Drama, headed by Ouyang Yuqian. Discovering, 
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however, that he was supposed to learn the percussion and string music for 
Cantonese opera, in which he had no interest, he left Guangzhou and returned 
to Kunming, where he went back to his old school. In school he and his class- 
mates organised a “Double Ninth Music Association,” which regularly 
performed well-known songs like the Volga Boatsong and Trdumerei, and he 
played violin solos for the tonglehui (“meetings for shared enjoyment”) and 
the parent-teacher association. Because the music he played was frequently 
from children’s song-and-dance dramas such as San hudie [The three butter- 
flies], arranged by Li Jinhui, he was known as the “foreign bugler,” from the 
title of one of the pieces he used to play. He often appeared in shows doing 
sound imitations, shuanghuang comic acts, conjuring and tap-dancing, and 
took lessons from a French music teacher of the Academy of Fine Arts to learn 
music theory and piano playing. He also played leading female roles in plays, 
including Juliet in Romeo and Juliet. He graduated in July 1929 from the senior 
section of the Normal School, and travelled by boat to Shanghai, where he 
worked in the Yun Feng store as a shop assistant, and later as an inspector. The 
store went out of business the following March, and in April Nie Er was 
accepted at the Lianhua Films Enterprise Company’s School of Music, Song 
and Dance (formerly known as the Mingyue Opera Association), where his 
job was to rehearse the orchestra. Later on he was promoted to first violin, and 
in October 1930 he started taking violin lessons with the Russian teacher 
Podushka. He also had the opportunity to hear a recital by the celebrated 
violinist Haifetz, which gave him a glimpse of wider horizons. 

Nie left the School, which by then had reverted to its former name of 
Mingyue Opera Association, in August 1932, and went to Peking in the hope 
of moving on in his career. However, he was unsuccessful, and returned to 
Shanghai, where the Film Group of the Cultural Work Committee of the 
Shanghai Central Bureau of the Chinese Communist Party “had taken up a 
position on the cinematic front, where the largest audiences were, and was 
making progressive movies in order to extend the reach of revolutionary liter- 
ature and art propaganda and films, supplying a succession of works of left- 
wing literature and art to the cinematic front. Nie Er joined the First Studio of 
the Lianhua Films Enterprise Company on November 26, and at the end of 
the year was given the job of scriptwriter for the film Chuxi [New Year’s 
Eve|.”"” He no doubt acquitted himself well, for in early 1933, at the age of 21, 
recommended by Tian Han and with Xia Yan as a witness, he joined the 
Chinese Communist Party. His record and qualifications, together with his 
Yiyongjun jinxingqu [March of the volunteers], meant that he was ranked 
ahead of Xian Xinghai (1905-1945) in the official listing of names of musi- 
cians in official releases. In the spring of 1934, he joined the Music Group of 
the League of Left-wing Dramatists,“ and in April that year, in a move 
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arranged by the underground CCP, he went to work for the British company 
EMI (formerly Pathé Marconi, and known in China as Dongfang Baidai) 
where his tasks included recording, teaching singing, copying scores and 
writing music. He was later promoted to deputy director of the music depart- 
ment, but only six months later, at the end of November, he resigned from the 
company, because they were unhappy that he had recorded Feihua ge [Song of 
the flying flower] and Muyangnii [The shepherdess] for the U.S. company 
Victory. 

In January 1935, he was taken on as director of music at the Lianhua 
Films Enterprise Company’s second studio, to compose music for the studio’s 
film Xin niixing [New females] and a set of theme songs for the film (also 
called Xin niixing). After that, he wrote four pieces of incidental music for 
Tian Han’s play Huichun zhi qu [The return of spring], including “Gaobie 
Nanyang” [Farewell to Southeast Asia] and “Meiniang qu” [Song of the plum 
blossom maiden], “Taowang qu” [Song of the exile] (title later changed to 
“Ziwei gu” [Self-defence song]) and “Saiwai cunnii” [Village girl from across 
the border] for the film Taowang [Exiles], and “Da Changjiang” [Fetching 
water from the Yangtze River] and “Cailing ge” [Picking water caltrop] for the 
film Kaige [Victory song]. In the middle of March, he wrote “Yiyongjun 
jinxingqu” [March of the volunteers], the theme song for the film Fengyun 
ernii [The children of troubled times], and also the incidental music “Tieti xia 
de genü” [The singsong girl under the cruel heel of oppression]. It was a time 
when the Guomindang were keeping a close eye on members of left-wing 
organisations and the Communist Party, among them Nie Er. With permis- 
sion from the Communist Party organisation, on April 15 Nie left for Japan 
with the aim of improving his musical skills, travelling on the S. S. Nagasaki 
from Shanghai, and intending to go to the Soviet Union via Europe on a study 
tour. He arrived in Tokyo on April 18, where he busied himself learning Japa- 
nese, watching plays, opera and dance, going to concerts, visiting theatres and 
film studios, and attending academic, literary and artistic events organised by 
Chinese students studying in Japan and by left-wing cultural figures. Between 
July 14-16, on a seaside holiday, Nie took stock of all that he had learned and 
accomplished during his three months in Japan, and drew up his second, third 
and fourth “three-month plans.” The second three-month plan was to hone 
his Japanese reading capacity, step up his music training, find a violin teacher, 
practise the piano and study harmony. The third three-month plan was to 
translate and write some songs and music dramas. The fourth plan was to 
learn Russian, put his compositions in order and prepare for the trip to 
Europe. 

But on the afternoon of the next day, July 17, 1935, Nie drowned, while 
swimming with a friend at the beach at Kugenuma. He was only 23. That 
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autumn, his ashes were returned to Shanghai by a close friend, and taken back 
to his hometown by the third of his older brothers. In 1937 they were buried 
on Meiren Feng, one of the Xi Shan hills in the western suburbs of Kunming, 
facing Dianchi Lake. 

This brief outline of Nie’s life reveals his fascination, from childhood 
onwards, with performing arts such as music, drama and shuanghuang comic 
acts, and reveals that he could play many different musical instruments 
including the violin, the dizi, erhu, sanxian, yueqin and harmonium. These he 
learned through playing them, applying them and taking lessons in them all at 
the same time. He did not start teaching himself the violin until he was 15 and 
borrowed one from a neighbour, but eventually he bought one of his own in 
Shanghai when he was 18, and from then on worked hard at mastering it. His 
only formal and relatively long-term teacher of the violin was the Russian 
teacher Podushka, with whom he started lessons in October 1931. We do not 
know how long these lasted, but it must have been less than a year, because 
Nie left Shanghai for Beijing in August 1932. In Beijing, he studied the violin 
under the Russian teacher Tonoff, but only for about a month. We have little 
information on his study of theory and composition, and know only that in 
August 1936, thanks to an introduction from He Liiting, he began studying 
piano and theory and composition with the Russian professor Aksakoff, who 
was teaching at the National Institute of Music. This was only until he left 
Shanghai for Japan in April the next year, so could not have been for more 
than eight months. It is clear that most of Nie’s musical knowledge and tech- 
nique was self-taught, so it is no wonder that when he auditioned for an elec- 
tive course in violin at the National Institute in February 1934 he was not 
accepted. 

The next point to make is that Nie Er’s short life was very impoverished 
and insecure. He lost his father when he was four, and was brought up by his 
mother. Although their financial situation was precarious, and even the 
requirements of everyday life and schooling put it under great pressure, he led 
a happy life, perhaps because he was optimistic by nature, or because his love 
of learning was a way of escaping from the gloom of such straitened circum- 
stances. Besides, he was constantly writing his diary, letters and articles, or 
organising musical groups and choirs, so his busy and varied life must have 
left little time to worry about poverty. His naturally happy disposition was 
reflected in his writings and in his songs, and although inevitably there is a 
mood of sombreness and sadness in some of his works, his outlook on life was 
positive. In his article entitled “Music in China over the past year” his opti- 
mism is very marked: “The Chinese music world in 1934 may not have 
enjoyed a very fruitful harvest, but there are clear signs of a brilliant future 
ahead. The sprouts of the New Music will grow constantly, and currently 
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popular tunes have surely almost reached the end of the road. Music of a 
better type is attracting the attention of members of society, and music which 
is aimed at the masses, through films, is little by little becoming popular with 
the great masses of the people.””” The popular tunes he refers to are the songs 
from Li Jinhui’s dance dramas, and by “music of a better type” he means 
rather more decent and wholesome music, such as his own theme-tunes and 
incidental music for films, such as Dalu ge [Song of the high road], Kailu 
xianfeng [Song of the pioneers], Biye ge [Graduation song] and the song 
Qianjin ge [Marching] from the opera Yangzi jiang baofengyu [Storm on the 
Yangtze River]. 

It was very natural that Nie Er, with his keen sense of what was right, his 
love of learning, his poverty, his talents and his boundless energy, should be 
accepted into the Chinese Communist Party. The Party needed young people 
like Nie, and Nie needed something to believe in and hope for—at the time he 
was quite alone in the world, and did not know which way to turn. But he could 
never have imagined that he would become a People’s Musician and a “pioneer 
of Chinese proletarian music,” nor that his Yiyongjun jinxingqu [March of the 
volunteers] would become the national anthem of the People’s Republic of 
China.”” Why did the Chinese Communist Party bestow these titles on him? I 
believe there were four reasons. First, he was one of the first group of 
composers accepted into the Party. Second, he was a gifted composer whose 
music was wholesome, optimistic and militant. Third, he died young, and 
therefore was never involved in the factions and struggles which later dogged 
the Party. Fourth, the Communist Party was in the habit of choosing “idols,” 
and Nie Er and Xian Xinghai became to music what Lu Xun, Guo Moruo and 
Mao Dun were to literature. If Nie had not been a Party member, and had been 
merely a 1930s composer who set films to music, his “March of the Volunteers” 
might have become as famous as the Internationale and the Marseillaise—but 
the name of its composer would not have mattered very much. 

Nie’s creative life lasted only two years, from 1933 to the beginning of 
1935. During this time he composed 35 songs, four pieces for an ensemble of 
national musical instruments, two works for harmonica, and one for a song 
and dance troupe—a total of 42 works.” Of the 35 songs, 27 are theme-songs 
or incidental music written for films, operas and plays, and the other eight 
include childen’s songs and songs written in folk song style. The songs can be 
roughly divided into four large groups, according to style. These are work 
songs, children’s rhymes, lyrical songs, and anti-Japanese and militant pieces. 
Nie wrote very good work songs: they are bold and vigorous, simple and 
down-to-earth, for example Kaikuang ge [Mining song], Dazhuan ge [Brick- 
making song] and Dazhuang ge [Pile-driving song], Matou gongren [Dockers], 
Kuli ge [Song of the coolies], Dalu ge [Song of the high road] and Da 
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Changjiang |Fetching water from the Yangtze River]. The words of these songs 
are certainly pithy and strong, but Nie’s scores, with their lively and dynamic 
rhythms, make it easier to visualise what is happening, and it is almost as if 
one can see the workers toiling in front of one’s eyes—as in his early song 
Kaikuang ge for example, where the round which comes at the very beginning 
contains the words “o’he” and “kaikuang” and the contrasting rhythms of |} 
and }| not only build up atmosphere, but also paint a vivid picture of the 
labourers. Dazhuan ge and Dazhuang ge are independent songs but can be 
blended together to form a whole, as they have a unified tonality as well as 
contrasts and variations in rhythm. The use of triplets in Matou gongren, 
matched to the sounds “ai, yi, yo, he,” is extremely effective. Parts of Kuli ge are 
recited, so that speaking and singing are interwoven, and the effect is very 
affectionate. Dalu ge and Da Changjiang, too, are excellent work songs: at that 
time Nie was one of the most outstanding composers of this sort of song. 

Maibao ge [Newspaper vendor’s song], Maibao zhi sheng [Cries of the 
newspaper vendor], Xiao yemao [Little wild cat] and Xiao gongren [The young 
labourer] are suitable for children to sing, and, like the work songs, are written 
in very colloquial language. Maibao ge was composed for a little urchin called 
Yang Bijun, who at the time (the winter of 1933) was not even ten years old, 
and as well as innocence one can detect in it the marks of life’s hardships. 
Maibao zhi sheng is more vivid and more mature. Nie’s lyrical songs by far 
outnumber the others, and include Jihan jiaopo zhi ge [Song of hunger and 
cold], Feihua ge [Song of the flying flower], Gaobie Nanyang [Farewell to 
Southeast Asia], Chun huilai le [Spring is back again], Meiniang qu [Song of 
the plum blossom maiden], Saiwai cunnii [Village girl from across the border], 
Cailing ge [Picking water caltrop], Tieti xia de genii |The singsong girl under 
the cruel heel of oppression], Chashan qingge [Tea mountain love song], etc. 
These lyrical songs are, however, weaker than his other songs, perhaps because 
of his age and limited experience of life, or possibly because of the background 
against which he grew up. Full of energy and optimism as he was, he naturally 
expressed this vitality and vigour in his songs, but his lyrical songs are gener- 
ally very “modern” tunes, and the lyricism of songs like Zouchu sheyingchang 
[Leaving the film studio] and Xuehua fei [Snowflakes are flying], or Feihua ge 
and Xin niixing [New females] is lacking in depth. Of his lyrical songs, Tieti 
xia de genii (see Example 10) most resembles an art song in style, but the 
piano accompaniment we have was added by Qu Xixian, not by Nie. 26 bars in 
all, the song expresses the painful life of a singing girl in the old society and 
her patriotic feelings for her country. Nie Er employed ascending as well as 
descending melodious patterns to create a dramatic impact on the listener. It 
is one of those outstanding songs during this period. (For the music and 
verses, see Example 10.) 
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Example 10. Tieti xia de genii [The sing-song girl under the cruel heel of oppression]. 


By Nie Er. 
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Nie was particularly good at writing anti-Japanese and militant songs, 
because his was a warrior spirit. Biye ge [Graduation song], Kailu xianfeng 
[Song of the pioneers], Taowang qu [Song of the exile] and Yiyongjun 
jinxingqu [March of the volunteers] are all filled with ardent indignation and 
fighting spirit. He wrote the words to songs of this type with great facility— 
for example, “Ting ba. Man er shi da zhong de jie shang. Kan ba! Yi nian nian 
guo tu de lun sang” [Listen! Our ears are filled with the laments of the 
wounded masses. Look! As year after year our land is lost.] (Biye ge). And 
“Hong! Women shi kailu de xianfeng!” (Boom! We are the pioneers! ] (Kailu 
xianfeng). These words came to Nie very freely and naturally, and of course, 
the effectiveness of Yiyongjun jinxingqu goes without saying. 

It is not possible for us to hear Nie’s own orchestrations of his instru- 
mental music, but in the Editor’s Note to Nie Er quanji there is the following 
remark: 


In 1934, in order to help develop China’s national instrumental music, Nie Er set 
up and led the Baidai Chinese Orchestra, arranging selections of folk-music, and 
playing many tunes for Chinese instrumental ensembles. The orchestral scale of 
the music played, and its orchestration, were both subject to the restrictions of the 
situation at the time, and may now seem quite weak and limited. 


Therefore, “to meet the performance needs of the present time, and enhance 
the popularity of these tunes, the editor has invited some composers to 
arrange three of them for traditional Chinese instruments, based on Nie’s 
original scores, to make them suitable ensemble scores for our medium-sized 
professional and amateur national music groups everywhere to perform.” 
This may sound reasonable, but when one gives it a little more thought, it 
becomes apparent that there is a problem here. When the complete works of a 
composer are published, it is perfectly acceptable for the editorial work to 
include some annotations and the correction of individual typographical 
errors, but surely it should not include altering any of the orchestration of the 
music. For orchestral works, the orchestration is an organic constituent of the 
whole, and as soon as it is changed, it is no longer the work of the composer in 
question. What is more, in this case, if the composer of the tune for Cuihu 
chunxiao [Spring dawn at Emerald Lake] was Nie Er, but it has been orches- 
trated by Liu Wenjin, and if the orchestration for Jinshe kuangwu [Mad dance 
of the golden snake] is by Gu Guanren, and for Shanguo qinglii [Mountain 
sweethearts] it is by Qin Pengzhang; this simply puzzles the listener: why did 
Nie Er not do orchestration himself but have someone else do it for him? 
There is also no explanation in the Editor’s Note as to why the instrumental 
work Zhaojun hefan [Zhao jun pacifies the barbarians] is not included 
in the collection.” Hence it is not possible to comment here on Nie Er’s 
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instrumental works for Chinese instruments.” Similarly, there is no way to 
comment on Nie's “complete songs”—all one can do is to discuss the way in 
which he matched melodies to words. One cannot go further and examine the 
agreement, contrasts, balance, variations, etc., between his harmonic colour 
and his melodies, harmony, and lyrics, because the piano accompaniments to 
his songs were not written by him. 

There is absolutely no doubt that Nie was a remarkably talented writer of 
melodies, and that his melodies are matched extremely aptly and naturally to 
the words of his songs. The rhythms are lively, and the phrasing and rhythmic 
forms used mean that the images in the songs are very sharp (most of the 
musical forms he employed being binary and ternary forms, though with a 
good number of unitary ones), but his melodies are lacking in modulation, 
and as a result they show no variations and contrasts in tone colour, so that 
after listening to many of them one may find them monotonous. Nie was only 
23 when he died, however, and we could never expect all the works of a young 
man of that age to be masterpieces. However, this is precisely the view that 
some people have been preaching over the past few decades, and it is not a 
realistic attitude. If Nie were still alive, he would not approve of the way these 
people have placed him on a pedestal, as a “Proletarian Sage of Music.” As a 
young man, he had a great love of learning, and it was precisely because he 
sensed that his musical training and technique were inadequate that he drew 
up his study plans, made active preparations to go to Europe to further his 
studies, and hungrily absorbed nourishment from every source, including 
from the later much-maligned Li Jinhui.'” 

New Music in China has as yet had little time to develop, and seen in this 
context, Nie Er was a diligent, energetic, early 1930s composer who had a 
sense of justice, was passionate about music and about his country, and was 
one of the first to write music for films. His influence was restricted to his 
anti-Japanese songs during the War period, such as Yiyongjun jinxingqu [March 
of the volunteers], but from then on his political standing in the sphere of 
music in China was unassailable. He might have had the chance to become a 
composer of great moment, and his unfortunate early death was a very great 
loss to the Chinese music world. 


Li Jinhui 


Li Jinhui (1891-1967) was a highly controversial figure during the early 
development of New Music in China. On the one hand he composed many 
song-and-dance dramas for children that were extremely popular both at the 
time and for a period after the May Fourth Movement, but on the other hand, 
because some of his more dubious songs had an unhealthy influence they have 
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frequently been used as “negative examples” in teaching, or have even been 
discarded altogether. 

Li Jinhui was born in 1891 in Xiangtan, Hunan. Becoming fond of music 
at an early age, he learned the gugin and other plucked instruments, and 
steeped himself in the local dramas popular among the people in the area— 
Hunan opera, huagu (flower drum) opera, Hanchu opera and so on. In 1912, 
he graduated from the Changsha Higher Normal School. From 1915, encour- 
aged by his older brother, the celebrated linguist Li Jinxi, he began to mix with 
major figures from the periodical Xin gingnian [New Youth], such as Qian 
Xuantong. From 1920, he was in charge of the Chinese literature section of the 
Zhonghua Shuju Press editorial and compilation department and then 
became head of a Chinese language school. In 1922, when the weekly Xiao- 
pengyou [Little friend] was first published, Li was made editor-in-chief. In 
February 1927, he left the Zhonghua Shuju and moved to Shanghai, where he 
set up the first school in China devoted to the training of singers and dancers, 
the Zhonghua Gewu Xuexiao. It was soon disbanded, but he then started 
another school, the Mei Mei Girls’ School, later known as the Zhonghua Song 
and Dance Troupe. In 1930, he went on to form the Mingyue gejushe (Mingyue 
Opera Association) and took the troupe touring to Peking, Tianjin, Shenyang 
and Harbin, where they performed his song-and-dance dramas such as 
Xiaoxiao huajia [The tiny painter] and San hudie [The three butterflies]. In 
1931, the Mingyue Opera Association amalgamated with the Lianhua Films 
Enterprise Company. From 1949 on, Li worked as a composer at the Shanghai 
Fine Arts film studio, and died in Shanghai in 1967, at the age of 76. 

As a young man, Li was very taken with the New Music movement, and 
believed that it should be coordinated with the new literature movement of 
the time, and work in concert with the “three great principles” of the literary 
revolution proposed by Chen Duxiu (that literature should be realistic, “of the 
people” and “of society”). His talent showed itself in his children’s song-and- 
dance dramas, based on precisely these ideas, and they not only swept Main- 
land China, they also became popular in Hong Kong and throughout 
Southeast Asia. He wrote a total of 24 song-and-dance shows and 12 song- 
and-dance dramas, all for children, as well as a good number of songs and 
instrumental pieces, among them Putao xianzi [The grape fairy], Yueming zhi 
ye [A night when the moon was bright], Taohua jiang [Peach-blossom River], 
Xiao Li Da zhi si [Death of little Li Da] and Kelian de Qiuxiang [Poor Qiux- 
iang]. Although his song-and-dance dramas cover a wide variety of topics, 
they all tend to pay homage to the humanitarian spirit of the May Fourth 
period—to education through love, the “good people and good deeds” which 
he advocated in, for example, Maque yu xiaohai [The sparrow and the little 
child], San hudie [The three butterflies], Qi zimei you huayuan [Seven sisters 
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wandering in the garden], Chuntian de kuaile [The happiness of spring], 
Shenxian meimei [Sister immortal], Xiaoyang qiu mu [The little lamb searches 
for its mother], Zuihou de shengli [The ultimate victory] and Xiaoxiao huajia 
[The tiny painter]. Almost all his works were concerned with this, especially 
Xiaoxiao huajia, where the writer moves from protecting the creative ability of 
children, to opposing the thinking behind feudal education. They focus and 
reflect the spirit of the May Fourth period: opposition to feudalism, encour- 
agement of virtuous sentiments, and reverence for the creative capacity of the 
individual. 

Li’s works are well-plotted, with a story, characters and some conflict. 
Xiaoxiao huajia, for instance, has six characters, all with clearly-drawn person- 
alities (e.g., the three teachers are the embodiment of the feudal education 
system, the little painter is a child under their control, the mother is full of 
anxious love for her child, etc.) In “Dadun ge” [Napping song], the little 
painter is scolded severely by the three teachers, but he doesn’t cry or make a 
fuss, he takes a nap: “Xiao yueliang a. Ni bie zhao la ba. Ni kuai zuandao 
yunsong li qu ba.” [Oh little moon, stop shining. Quick, dart up among the 
high clouds]. Treatment of this kind ensures that a strong dramatic contrast is 
created. Most of Li’s works are written in a style which is popular and easy to 
understand, and his musical language is succinct, vivid and sprightly—an 
example is “Laohu jiaomen” [There’s a tiger at the door], from Sister immortal, 
a famous song which is a great favourite with children (see Example 11). The 
song, which everybody knows, is written in a very unsophisticated style with a 
simple melody and rhythm, and is easy to sing. It carried forward and devel- 
oped the schoolsong tradition initiated by Shen Xin gong and Li Shutong. 

Li loved folk-music and regional opera from an early age, as has been 
mentioned earlier, and he drew from them a good deal of material for his own 
works when he came to write them: in Maque yu xiaohai [The sparrow and 
the little child], for example, some of the material for “Chichi ling” [Plain and 
honest] came from a Hunanese folk song, “Da kai men” [Open wide the door] 
comes from a popular qu tune for instruments, and “Yin jiaosi” [The silver 
skein] is derived from a northern ditty. In Putao xianzi [The grape fairy], 
“Xiang si ying” [To the tune of “Fragrant silk shadow”] comes from a Chao- 
zhou qu tune and “Juanzhu chuang” [The window with the bead-curtain] is 
another Hunanese folk song. Be it traditional old tunes (such as “Chao tianzi” 
[Worship the emperor] and “Da yan” [Shooting geese], which appear in 
Yueming zhi ye [A night when the moon was bright]), folk-ditties or qu tunes, 
songs from the north or from the south, he incorporated them all into his 
music and made them his own. “Kelian de Qiuxiang” [Poor Qiuxiang] is a 
melody brimming with typical folk flavour (see Example 12). This song uses 
material sparingly, and has a gentle, graceful melody based on the traditional 
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Example 11. “Laohu jiaomen” [There’s a tiger at the door] in Shenxian meimei. 
By Li Jinhui. 


pentatonic scale. People responded very favourably to it when it was 
published, and it is still very popular today. “Beishu ge” [Reciting from 
memory] from Xiaoxiao huajia (see Example 13) is a song in recitation-style, 
modelled on the shuochang entertainments of northern China, in which the 
melody and the words are very tightly matched. 

Li not only assimilated material from folk music, he was also good at 
using material extracted from foreign music. “Zanghua qu” [Burying flowers], 
for example, in Yueming zhi ye was originally a German melody, for which Li 
Shutong had once written lyrics (“Youju” [Living in seclusion]), and which in 
Li Jinhui’s hands was altered from two beats in a bar to four, changed from F 
sharp to F, and with the addition of passing-notes and the introduction of 
dotted notes and syncopation became a “German folk song infused with Han 
folk song colour.” 

Li’s children’s operas were very popular, because they had simple words, 
and melodies and rhythms which were easy to sing. In the three years after its 
initial publication, Maque yu xiaohai was reprinted 22 times; between 1923 
and 1925, Putao xianzi was reprinted 18 times; Yueming zhi ye ran to six 
impressions in seven months; and San hudie to 14 impressions in four years. 
These figures demonstrate the enormous popularity of Li’s song-and-dance 
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Example 12. Kelian de Qiuxiang [Poor Qiuxiang]. By Li Jinhui. 
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Example 13. “Beishu ge” [Reciting from memory] in Xiaoxiao huajia. By Li Jinhui. 


dramas, which even reached America.” These songs were not only in vogue 
in the 1920s and 30s, they also spread to the CCP’s Red Army bases, and 
revised versions became some of the earliest Red Army songs, with “Wo de 
xiaopengyou” [My little friend] from Yueming zhi ye becoming “Qingnian 
jiesheng ge” [Song of thrift for youth], “Taoli yingchun” [Peaches and pears 
greet the spring] from Chuntian de kuaile [The happiness of spring] becoming 
“Yuanzheng qu” [Expedition song] and so on.” Li’s songs were indeed a fine 
new product of the May Fourth period, and they provided China—which had 
previously been short of materials for teaching children music—with some 
very plentiful nourishment, a bumper harvest, as it were, to follow schoolsong. 
No wonder that an article in the 1920s remarked that “If it is the case that the 
souls of Chinese children cannot die, the popularity of the music of Mr. Li 
and his daughter stems from a natural phenomenon.” Indeed, Li’s song- 
and-dance dramas for children have continued to “sparkle brilliantly like 
pearls”"”" ever since. 

Of course, aside from his delightful and wholesome children’s songs, Li 
also wrote somewhat unhealthy and decadent songs, such as Taohua jiang 
[Peach-blossom River]. These were in poor taste and likely to have a bad influ- 
ence on people. In his article “Zhongguo gewu duanlun” [Brief comments 
on Chinese song and dance], Nie Er sharply criticised some of Li’s songs, 
describing them as “soft bean-curd,” “erotic and sensual” and “a mess.” Others 
likened his songs to heroin, which would poison children’s minds.” These 
criticisms are not unfounded, but when we evaluate a historical figure, our 
analysis should be from a historical angle. As a composer of children’s song- 
and-dance dramas in the 1920s, Li Jinhui’s contribution and achievements 
were remarkable, and we ought to take a positive view of him. The history of 
New Music has been written by all of those working in the music field, and is 
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not dominated by just one or two musicians. Yes, we have Kiao Youmei, Zhao 
Yuanren, Huang Zi and Nie Er, but we also have Li Jinhui, Oingzhu and Wang 
Guanggi, and all of these men participated in, and helped to create, the history 
of New Music in China in the 20s and 30s.” 


Liu Tianhua 


In addition to the amateur music groups existing during the May Fourth 
period which have been written about above—the Music Research Society and 
Institute of Music at Peking University, and the Society for Music, the Arts and 
Literature at the Shanghai National Conservatory of Music—there were also 
the Chinese Aesthetic Education Society, the Peking Amateur Music Society 
and the Reform Association for String and Bamboo Instruments. 

In 1919, the Chinese Aesthetic Education Society was set up in Shanghai 
by, among others, Wu Mengfei, Feng Zikai, Liu Zhiping, Liu Haisu and Jiang 
Danshu. Its members were largely elementary and high school music and art 
teachers, and its activities included lecture and study sessions on art and 
music. It also published seven issues of Meiyu [Aesthetic education], but this 
ceased publication in 1922, when the Society disbanded itself. In Peking, the 
Peking Amateur Music Society was founded in 1927, by Liu Tianhua and Ke 
Zhenghe, among others. It brought out ten issues of a periodical entitled 
Xinyue chao [New music tide], organised concerts and ran a spare-time music 
school. The Reform Association for String and Bamboo Instruments was also 
founded in Peking in 1927, in August, by Xiao Youmei, Liu Tianhua, Cai 
Yuanpei, Zhao Yuanren, Liu Bannong, Yang Zhongzi and Zhao Lilian. It 
proposed, firstly, that methods of performing Western music be adopted for 
playing Chinese music; secondly, that Chinese music should be played on 
foreign instruments; and thirdly, that Chinese instruments should be 
improved. This Association also produced ten issues of a journal, Yinyue zazhi 
[Music magazine] (1927-1934), which explored various ways of improving 
Chinese music and proved very influential. In 1929, Liu Tianhua helped the 
students and teachers of the National Conservatory of Music in Shanghai to 
establish a branch of the Reform Association there. 

Liu Tianhua (1895-1932) came from Jiangyin in Jiangsu. His father, Liu 
Baoshan, was a scholar in Changzhou, Jiangsu during the Qing dynasty, cele- 
brated because he had set up an old-style school. Liu was the second of three 
brothers. His older brother Liu Bannong (also known as Liu Fu), a literature 
and linguistics scholar, wrote the lyrics for Zhao Yuanren’s Jiaowo ruhe 
buxiang ta [Tell me how to stop thinking of her]. The youngest brother, Liu 
Beľe, was a noted figure in the traditional Chinese music world. In 1912, Liu 
Tianhua followed Liu Bannong to Shanghai, where he worked for the 
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orchestra of the Kaiming drama society. Between 1914 and 1920, he taught 
music in schools in Jiangyin and Changzhou, and began to learn some 
Chinese musical instruments. In 1922 he was employed by Peking University 
Institute of Music as a teacher of Chinese music, and later also held teaching 
positions in the music departments of Peking Girls’ Higher Normal School 
and the Peking Specialist Arts School. On June 8, 1932, he died of scarlet fever, 
at the age of only 37. 

In Liu Tianhua xiansheng jiniance [Mr. Liu Tianhua commemorative 
album], Liu Bannong gives a brief account of their childhood and adoles- 
cence, describing Liu Tianhua as gentle, industrious and introverted, and 
stating that although he was not a born musician, he had enormous willpower 
and loved to learn. Liu Tianhua concentrated equally on Chinese and Western 
music, and could play the piano, the violin, the guqin, the nanhu, the pipa and 
the trumpet. He studied European harmony and composition, and also 
undertook research on Chinese classical music. His pipa tune Shimian maifu 
[Ambush on all sides] is very thrilling, and his works for nanhu and his skill in 
playing that instrument were much admired. It was he who wrote out the 
scores for Mei Lanfang gequpu [Scores of Mei Lanfang’s songs], which was 
published in 1930. This collection contained 18 dramas, of which ten were 
pihuang operas, including Tiannii sanhua [The heavenly maiden scatters 
flowers], Bawang bieji [Hegemon King’s farewell to his concubine], Qianjin 
yixiao [One smile is worth a thousand gold coins], Hongxian dao he [Red 
thread steals a precious box], Guifei zuijiu [Lady Yang gets drunk] and Yubei 
ting [Imperial Tablet Pavilion], and eight were nanbeiqu such as Shangyuan 
furen [Madame Shangyuan] and Mu jun [Wooden army]. At that time, Liu 
Tianhua was probably the only person in musical circles in China who was 
both willing and competent to record Mei Lanfang’s pihuang operas in 
Western musical notation, so it was hardly surprising that Qi Rushan wrote in 
the preface to the collection: 


I believe that Mr. Liu is China’s authority on modern music. He is thoroughly 
familiar with both Chinese and Western music and musical instruments, and the 
sources and development of each, as well as having in-depth knowledge of 
temperament, in both theory and practice. There is not one of the music teachers 
at all the universities in Peking who does not admire his energy, knowledge and 
experience, which are unique in his generation. 


Liu’s standing in the musical world of the time was clearly very high. It has 
been claimed that if this collection of scores had not existed, no Americans 
would ever have become acquainted with Peking opera, and Mei Lanfang 
might never have been awarded an honorary doctorate. On the other hand, 
his work on the notation for the book brought Liu to the realisation that the 
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performing he had done, and the reforms to Chinese music which he had 
tried to introduce, affected only a minority of people, and there was no way in 
which those activities could be as vital as the music of the traditional operas, 
or reflect the spirit of the national music of China so well. He therefore 
embarked with great enthusiasm on his research into Chinese music. Sadly, 
however, this was the last year of his life. During this year his research covered 
folk songs, shuochang, traditional operas and religious music. He left two 
manuscripts still in proof form, Anci xian chaozihui yuepu [Anci county 
chaozihui scores] and Foqu pu [Buddhist tunes]. He had actually already 
started arranging traditional opera music in 1929, and had gone into the field 
to collect folk music from the Peking district, but working on Mei Lanfang’s 
scores served to make him engage even more consciously in his research into 
China’s music. 

Liu Tianhua did not compose much music, but his works include ten 
nanhu solos, three pipa tunes, and one piece for an ensemble of traditional 
instruments.” The nanhu music in particular epitomised the best of his life’s 
achievements: in it, he introduced changes and improvements to the instru- 
ment, and incorporated violin-playing techniques such as saltando and 
tremolo, thus enhancing its expressive capabilities. Liu was an outstanding 
figure in the reform of China’s national music in the first half of the twentieth 
century, and contributed to it in many different ways. 


MASS SONGS AND LEFT-WING MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


The May Fourth Movement helped to expedite the birth of the Chinese 
Communist Party. After it was founded, on July 1, 1921, the Chinese Commu- 
nists expanded the mass work they were undertaking, including their 
campaigns among the peasants, workers and students. Schoolsong-type songs 
were a particularly rousing and effective means of carrying out these 
campaigns, as they were short, simple, easy to sing and easy to remember. One 
of these songs was Wu-yi jinian ge [Remembering May First], sung by workers 
at the Changxindian railway station to mark May Day in 1921. There were also 
the songs sung by the miners of Anyuan when they went on strike in 1922, 
Anyuan kuanggongren julebu buge [Song of the Anyuan miners’ club], and 
Gongnong lianmeng ge [Song of the workers and peasants’ alliance]. Later, at 
the time of the May Thirtieth Movement in 1925, there were Wuse guoqi dang- 
zhong piao [The five-coloured national flag flies among us] and Wu-sa 
yundong [The May Thirtieth Movement]. During the Northern Expedition, 
there were Guomin geming ge [Song of national revolution], Gongnongbing 
lianhe ge [Song of the workers, peasants and soldiers’ alliance] and so on. The 
last was one of many songs which borrowed already existing melodies and 
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added new words to them, as schoolsong had done—another was Zuihou 
shengli yiding shi women de [The final victory will surely be ours]. Even the 
tunes of schoolsongs like Zhongguo nan’er [China’s boys] and Shiba sheng dili 
lishi [Geography and history of the eighteen provinces] were used, again with 
new words. Some mass songs set new words to the melodies of old ditties or 
folk songs, for example Xing guohun [Awakening the soul of China], Gongren 
ge [Workers song], Jinian Liening [In memory of Lenin], Wu-sa yundong [The 
May Thirtieth Movement] and Gongnongbing zitan [Sighs of the workers, 
peasants and soldiers]. These re-arrangements used well-known tunes such as 
Meng Jiang nii, Su Wu muyang [Su Wu tends his sheep], Wuxi jing [Wuxi 
scene] and Manjianghong [To the tune of Manjianghong]}. During the wave of 
strikes in Guangzhou and Hong Kong in 1926, some songs appeared in which 
new words had been put to local tunes from Guangdong province. During the 
Hailufeng peasant movement, songs such as Wu-yi laodong jie [May First, 
Labour Day] used the tunes of folk songs and children’s rhymes from that area 
(see Example 14). Some songs even borrowed melodies from songs sung at the 
time of the October Revolution in the Soviet Union and from revolutionary 
songs of other countries, such as Shaonian xianfengdui ge [Song of the young 
pioneers] from Geming geji [Collected revolutionary songs], edited by Li 
Weisen and published in 1926 by the China Youth Press. This practice of 
setting new words to old melodies indicated that there was insufficient supply 
of songs at the time to later for the need of the people. Qu Qiubai’s Chichao 
qu [Red tide], published under the pen-name Qiu Qu in the June 1923 issue 
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Example 14. Wu-yi laodong jie [May First Labour Day]. 
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of Xin qingnian jikan [New youth quarterly], was one of the first workers’ and 
peasants’ revolutionary songs which were wholly new (see Example 15). It was 
commended by Wang Yuhe for “singing the praises of the sublime revolu- 
tionary cause and lofty ideals of the proletariat, and sincerely expressing the 
great boldness of vision and unswerving heroic spirit of a communist, ™® 
though in actual fact neither the words nor the melody of the song display any 
boldness of vision or heroic spirit at all. The theme of the lyrics is vague, and 
the melody over-elaborate and rather jumbled. It is nowhere near as good as 
Shen Xin’gong’s Huanghe [Yellow River]. 

From 1921 until 1927, when Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists went 
their separate ways, the members of the Communist Party were engaged in 
underground activities. Some of them then retreated to their base areas with 
the Central Committee, and mass songs like those above gradually disap- 
peared from areas under Guomindang control. But in the bases where the 
Communist Party’s Central Committee and the Red Army were located, mass 
songs continued to be a powerful political tool, and were developed further 
because their importance was recognised. In the winter of 1928, the Red Army, 
under the command of He Long, established a “combat drama troupe.” In 
1932, the Central Red Army School set up the August First Drama Troupe, and 
later on Rui Jin’s Workers and Peasants Drama Troupe, together with branches 
of it in other places. In 1933, the Gorky drama school and the Lan Shan 
theatre company, among others, were founded. These theatre troupes, compa- 
nies and schools were the principal means by which musical activities in the 
base areas were extended, and while, of course, they performed plays, they 
would also put on music and dance shows. The songs sung in the base areas 
were chiefly folk songs and Red Army songs, but these no longer reflected the 
hardships of life, and were now full of revolutionary sentiments and enthusi- 
astic battle noises—examples are Hongjun jilii ge [Red Army Discipline] (ie., 
The three main rules of discipline and the eight points for attention) and 
Gongchanzhuyi qingniantuan libailiu ge [Saturday song of the Communist 
Youth League]. Most of these songs consisted of a tune taken from a pre- 
existing folk song, ditty or opera aria, with new lyrics, although there were 
also some which used schoolsong tunes and old army songs. 

From the early 1920s until the early 1930s, while Xiao Youmei, Zhao 
Yuanren, Huang Zi and others were working hard to train up China’s first 
generation of composers and educators, and to produce Chinese-style Lieder 
in order to help song-writing in China to forge ahead, Communist Party 
cultural workers were still carrying on the tradition of schoolsong, and 
devoting a good deal of effort to organising mass singing activities, with the 
aim of spreading schoolsong-type songs more widely among the workers, 
peasants, students and soldiers. For content, they re-wrote what had been 
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Example 15. Chichao qu [Red tide]. By Qu Qiubai. 
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introspective and sentimental poems and gave them new, optimistic and posi- 
tive lyrics, which encouraged people to fight for a glorious future. None of the 
melodies, however, were any better than those of Shen Kin'gong and Li 
Shutong, because there was a shortage of properly-trained music workers 
among the Communist cultural cadres at the time, and without any gualified 
personnel it was impossible for them to compose works of a high standard. 
Besides, the workers, peasants and Red Army soldiers of that period would not 
have been able to appreciate more sophisticated songs, and the schoolsong- 
type songs fitted their needs very well. This was the situation until the early 
stages of the Anti-Japanese War, but after Xian Xinghai and some other musi- 
cians joined the Communist Party, the standard of anti-Japanese songs gradu- 
ally improved. 

The founding of the Chinese League of Left-wing Writers, on March 2, 
1930, marked a new phase in the Communists’ cultural work. The Guomin- 
dang were carrying out a ruthless campaign of encirclement and attack 
against the Communists and their adherents at the time, and the League was 
set up in a bid to win more sympathisers and supporters, and to uphold the 
political ideals of the Communists. Eight other left-wing cultural alliances, 
including the Chinese League of Left-wing Dramatists, were subsequently set 
up, all coming under the umbrella of the directly Communist-led General 
League of Left-wing Cultural Workers, and they embarked on a wide variety 
of activities. In 1933, in Shanghai, Ren Guang, An E, Nie Er and Zhang Shu set 
up a music group within the Friends of the Soviet Union Society (this was 
also known as the Sino-Soviet Music Association), and also the Chinese New 
Music Research Society. In the spring of 1934, Xiao Sheng (Xiao Zhiliang), 
Nie Er, Ren Guang, Zhang Shu, Lü Ji, An E and Wang Zhiquan (Wang Weiyi) 
founded a music group within the Shanghai League of Left-wing Dramatists. 
In the autumn of 1932, Wang Dandong, Li Yuanqing and Li Guoquan were 
also preparing to set up organisations such as an alliance of left-wing music 
workers. In May 1935, Nie Er, Lü Ji and others formed an amateur choir and 
promoted a National Salvation singing campaign, energetically supporting 
mass singing associations among the people. In the winter of 1936, after the 
Xian incident, singing organisations sprang up like mushrooms throughout 
the country, and as the anti-Japanese song campaign went from strength to 
strength, the sound of singing could be heard loud and clear all over China. 

In August 1935, the Communist Party Central Committee issued an 
“August First Declaration,” calling for the establishment of a national united 
front against the Japanese. Early in 1936, left-wing cultural organisations like 
the League of Left-wing Writers dissolved themselves, and proposed the use of 
slogans such as “Literature for national defence” and “Drama for national 
defence.” In April that year, Lü Ji, Zhou Weizhi and others suggested using the 
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slogan “Music for national defence.”””” As part of their cultural policy, the 


Communists always stressed the need to win over all the forces that could be 
united, so as to increase their influence and serve their overall political line. In 
the field of literature, Lu Xun became their rallying-point. In the music field, 
there were as yet no influential musicians, so after the activities of the left- 
wing music workers in the League of Left-wing Dramatists Music Group came 
to a halt, a Song-writers and Composers’ Union (Geci quzuozhe lianyihui), 
otherwise known as the Song-writers’ Association (Gequ zuozhe xiehui) was 
set up. Among its members were Lu Ji, Sun Shiyi, Ren Guang, Zhang Shu, He 
Liiting, Zhou Weizhi, Sun Shen, Meng Bo, Mai Xin, Sha Mei, Jiang Dingxian, 
Liu Xue’an, Zhou Gangming, Ren Jun, Sai Ke, Long Moxun and Xian Xinghai. 
While trying to bring some organisation to the music world and thus become 
a force in their own right, these musicians were also acting in line with Party 
policy, and they arranged singing activities and discussions on music theory, 
some of them (such as the Music for the Multitude rally held by the Mass 
Song Association, the mass meeting held on the first anniversary of Nie Er’s 
death, and the All-Shanghai Musicians Meeting to support Suiyuan) on a very 
large scale, to wave the flag and cheer for the National United Front against 
Japan. 

The next term that Lü Ji and Zhou Gangming thought up after “Music for 
national defence” was the “New Music Movement.” What they had in mind 
was a movement whose task was to fight for the liberation of the people 
through musical activities, to embody and reflect the life of the people and 
their thoughts and feelings, to educate and organise the masses to fight for the 
political ideals of the Communists, and to urge music workers to enter into 
the life of the workers, peasants and soldiers, and to draw creative inspiration 
from it.’ The Party’s music policy was drawn up on the basis of these princi- 
ples: The New Music of the Revolution was a “New Music of realism,” and its 
creative methods and goals should be to “show the actual situation in the real 
life of society, to point with assurance to a future which is full of hope, to 
make it clear to singers and audiences which path they ought to take, and to 
walk along it happily with them.”””” What the New Music Movement actually 
did was to tailor lyrics that were anti-Japanese, or about production or revolu- 
tion, to the tunes of schoolsong and art songs, and to launch a raft of singing 
activities among the masses, so as to fit in with the Party’s overall political 
programme. This was happening in other cultural spheres, as well as in music. 
In 1942, Mao Zedong’s “Zai yaman wenyi zuotanhui shang de jiang hua” [Talks 
at the Yan’an Forum on Literature and Art] established the mass literary and 
artistic policy of “serving the workers, peasants and soldiers” as the golden 
rule for the work of the Communist Party in these fields, and his ideas had a 
huge influence on the development of China’s New Music and all other forms 
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of literature and art.” For the Communists, the New Music Movement was a 
vital part of their work in music—during the eight-year-long Anti-Japanese 
War, the flourishing of mass songs and anti-Japanese songs in the areas they 
controlled was a continuation of the growth of “Music for national defence” 
and of the New Music Movement. This is why the Communists believe that “the 
launch of the ‘left-wing music movement’ in the 1930s blazed a new trail for 
the building up of music in China, one which was truly integrated with the 
broad masses of the people. It signalled that the development of modern 
Chinese musical culture had entered a new historical stage, it signalled that 
the music of the Chinese proletariat was already beginning to mature, and it 
signalled that Marxist-Leninist thought and the Party’s line on literature and 
the arts had taken root and were putting out shoots in the development of 
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China’s modern musical culture. 


MUSICOLOGISTS AND TRANSLATORS 


Of the three music educators of the schoolsong era, Zeng Zhimin, Shen 
Kin'gong and Li Shutong, it was Zeng who paid most attention to music 
theory. He particularly stressed the issues of music education and social musi- 
cology, but the Chinese music world had to wait until the 1920s to begin any 
real involvement with comparative musicology and research into music 
theory. Though there was a paucity of suitably qualified people in this field in 
China at the time, one who does stand out is Wang Guangqi, and Qing Zhu, 
too, authored many books on these topics. Feng Zikai was actually also a 
music translator, whose articles were concerned with presenting information 
about music and musicians, much of it translated or adapted from Japanese. 


Wang Guangqi 


Wang Guangqi (1892—1936) (style: Runyu, pen name: Ruoyu) was born on 
the fifteenth of the eighth lunar month in the year 1892, in Wenjiang county, 
Sichuan. He was educated at a branch of the middle school attached to the 
Sichuan Provincial Institute of Higher Learning, and then began his working 
life as a journalist on the Chongqing paper Minguo ribao [Republic of China 
Daily] run by Zeng Qizhu. In 1911, he moved to Shanghai and enrolled in a 
government school, later transferring to China University in Peking, where he 
read law. In 1914 he found a job in the Qing Historical Archives, from 1916 
also working on the editorial staff of the Peking Jinghua ribao [Jinghua Daily] 
and acting as the Peking correspondent of the Chengdu Qunbao [Mass News]. 
In 1919, with Zeng Muhan and others, he set up the Chinese Society for 
Youths. In 1920 he and Wei Siluan went to work in Frankfurt, Germany, as the 
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German correspondents for the Shanghai Shenbao [Shanghai News] and 
Shishi xinbao [Current Affairs] and the Peking Chenbao [Morning News]. 
Wang worked very hard at the German language when he arrived in Frankfurt, 
and also studied politics and economics. He spent his evenings reading the 
major German newspapers with Wei Silun, translating selections of the most 
important news items and reports into Chinese, and sending them back to 
China. In 1922, he began to learn the violin and piano, and to study music 
theory. In 1927 he passed the entrance examination for Berlin University and 
there majored in music, taking courses in theory, piano, acoustics, musical 
instruments and music history. Among his teachers were Erich Moritz von 
Hornbostel (1877-1935), Arnold Schelling and Carl Orff (1895-1982). Wang 
also studied the anatomy of the ear and throat at the Otology Department of 
Berlin State Hospital, because he wanted to learn about the structure of the 
organs of hearing and voice production. During the 16 years that he was a 
student in Germany, 13 of them spent studying and researching music, he 
supported himself entirely by his writing, living very frugally and in great 
poverty. 

Wang Guangqi was convinced that music could save China, and so he 
devoted himself to the intensive study of music theory and musicology, 
hoping, through comparison and analysis of Western and Eastern music, to 
demonstrate the ways in which music could help to make China stronger. In 
1934, his dissertation Die Chinesische Klassische Oper [On China’s classical 
opera] gained him a doctorate from the University of Bonn. In 1935, Chiang 
Kai-shek (Jiang Jieshi) cabled Tan Boyu, the counsellor at the Chinese embassy 
in Germany, in admiration: “Applaud Wang Guangqi’s diligence in academic 
work and esteem him highly. If Wang willing to return to China, will offer him 
important post.” Wang was clearly already well-known in China. However, he 
replied to this offer by saying that he had already taken up a post at the 
University of Bonn and felt it would not be appropriate to break his contract 
half-way through. On January 12, 1936, due to prolonged malnutrition and 
overwork, he died of a cerebral haemorrhage in a Bonn hospital, aged only 44. 
In 1938, his ashes were returned to Chengdu, and in the winter of 1941, under 
the direction of the writer Li Jieren, they were buried beside the Lingjiao weir 
in Shahepu, in the eastern suburbs. On the large bluestone tablet covering his 
grave were engraved the words, “Here lies Mr. Wang Guangqi of Wenjiang,” in 
standard script of the Zhou Tai Xuan period. During the Cultural Revolution, 
this grave-stone was dislodged and became overgrown with weeds, and it was 
not until the beginning of the 1980s that a Wang Guangqi Tablet Pavilion was 
constructed on the campus of the Sichuan Conservatory of Music. On it were 
written the words: “Revolutionary pioneer, [founder of] the Chinese Society 
for Youths and celebrated musician, known throughout the world” 
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Wang was a man of many talents, well-versed in history” as well as in 
international public law,“ a social activist, a distinguished journalist, and a 
poet.” But above all else, he was a musicologist, and China’s first modern 
musicologist. The first years of the twentieth century were a period of great 
upheaval in China, and all the people who had high ideals exerted themselves 
to help their nation become rich and powerful. Wang was one such person. 
His early years as a journalist gave him an intimate understanding of China’s 
ills, which was why he set up the Chinese Society for Youths, intending to 
reform society by means of specialist knowledge. Later on, he established a 
work-study mutual aid group, which was supported by Cai Yuanpei and Chen 
Duxiu, and also called for a communist type of “New Village Campaign.” But 
as, one by one, he saw his ideals shattered, he sought refuge in music, his 
trusted ally, devoting all his time and energy to study and research in that area, 
in the hope that, through music, he might be able to help save China. 

Wang wrote many books on music, foreign relations, national defence, 
military matters, economics, drama and current affairs reporting. His books 
on music were: Xiyang yinyue yu shige [Western music and poetry], Ouzhou 
yinyue jinhualun [Evolutionism in European music], Xiyang yinyue yu xiju 
[Western music and drama], Deguo guomin xuexiao yu changge |Germany’s 
state schools and singing], Geguo guoge pingshu [Critique of the national 
anthems of various countries], Xiyang yueqi tiyao [Summary of Western 
musical instruments], Xiyang zhipuxue tiyao [An outline of Western composi- 
tion], Dongfang minzu zhi yinyue [Music of Eastern nations], Dong Xi yuezhi 
zhi yanjiu [Study of Chinese and Western musical composition], Xiyang 
yinyue shi gangyao [Outline of Western music history], Fanyi qinpu zhi yanjiu: 
Zhongguo yuegi qixianqin zhifa zhi yanjiu [Research into transcription for the 
qin: A study of fingering for the Chinese instrument, the seven-stringed qin], 
Zhongguo shici zhi qingzhong lii [The rules of stress in Chinese shi and ci 
music], Duipu yinyue [Playing music from written notation], Xiyang geju 
zhinan [Guide to Western opera], Xiyang mingqu jieshuo [Explanation of some 
famous Western tunes], Zhongguo yinyue shi [A history of Chinese music] and 
Lun Zhongguo gudian geju [On Chinese classical opera] (his doctoral disserta- 
tion). He also wrote several short papers, such as “Lun Qingyun ge” [A critique 
of Qingyun ge], “Yinyue zai jiaoyu shang zhi jiazhi” [The value of music in 
education], “Zhongguo yuezhi fawei” [Shedding some light on Chinese 
musical composition], “Deguo yinyue jiaoyu” [Music education in Germany], 
“Shengyin xinlixue” [The psychology of sound], “Zhongguo yinyue duanshi” 
[A short history of Chinese music], “Xue shuohua yu xue changge” [Learning 
to speak and learning to sing], “Yipu zhi yanjiu” [A study of transcribed 
musical scores], “Yinyue yu shidai jingshen” [Music and the spirit of the age] 
and “Zhongguo yinlii zhi jinhua” [The evolution of musical rules in China].'*° 
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In addition, he edited and translated five “collections on national defence,” 
seven sets of “historical materials on China’s diplomacy in the modern world” 
and the manuscripts of hundreds of news reports, totalling more than half a 
million characters. 

The May Fourth Movement presented modern China with the chance to 
see “a hundred schools of thought contending, and a hundred flowers 
blooming,” and this phenomenon lasted for some twenty years. It was not only 
literature and art that thrived, the social sciences too diversified and devel- 
oped. In music, during this period, there was a tendency to emphasise training 
in technique at the expense of theory and musicology, so it is all the more 
commendable that Wang Guanggi, though alone and isolated, was able to 
immerse himself in studying the social impact of music and the comparison 
of Chinese and Western music. Perhaps it was because he was in Germany, 
and could escape the interference and influences he would have been exposed 
to in China, that he was able to concentrate on his musicological and theoret- 
ical research and, while immersing himself in the rich, artistic atmosphere and 
traditional environment of Europe, could apply the insight of an oriental to 
the perception of European music and then look back, dispassionately and 
objectively, at Chinese music, draw conclusions and make comparisons. At the 
end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, all Chinese 
intellectuals with the slightest sense of justice were inevitably thinking about 
“science for national salvation,” “education for national salvation,” “literature 
for national salvation” or “military affairs for national salvation,” and Wang’s 
idea of “music for national salvation” was in truth a normal reaction for the 
time. It was only natural that, by analogy, he saw music as one of the dynamics 
of society.” 

The scope of Wang’s books on music is very broad. They cover many 
aspects of the subject, including musical instruments, psychology, education, 
the study of temperament (lü), aesthetics, music history and comparisons of 
Chinese and European music. His work in this last field is of particular signifi- 
cance because he was one of the earliest Chinese scholars with an in-depth 
knowledge of both Chinese and European music to undertake this kind of 
study. His influence in this area awaits further investigation, but in the China 
of the 1920s and 30s, his work did not receive the attention it deserved, and 
for the next forty years or more, right up until the early 1980s, there was no 
research done on his work at all. Nowadays, articles written about Wang state 
that his influence was important and far-reaching, but in actual fact this was 
not the case. Since for a long time it was difficult even to get hold of his books, 
there are really no grounds for saying he had any influence,” and if his influ- 
ence really was far-reaching, it is strange that there has been no research on his 
ideas and opinions. To understand Wang’s thoughts on music, we need an 
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edition of his collected works, in the same way that we have the collected 
works of Nie Er and Xian Xinghai. 

At this point, Yu Renhao’s article “Wang Guangqi and the Berlin school of 
comparative musicology” deserves a mention.” Yu starts by pointing out that 
Wang lived in Germany for sixteen years and was deeply influenced by von 
Hornbostel and Curt Sachs (1881-1959), whose ideas helped shape the Berlin 
school standpoint, which Wang adopted vis-a-vis comparative musicology. 
This standpoint can be investigated from three aspects: (i) ideas on the evolu- 
tionary theory of music; (ii) the theory of cultural circles in music (Kulturkre- 
islehre); and (iii) research topics and styles in scholarly research. As far as the 
evolutionary theory of music is concerned, the fourth section of Chapter 2 of 
Wang's Xiyang yinyue gangyao [Summary of Western music], entitled “The 
origins of music,” most closely reflects the ideas of the Berlin school on 
musical evolutionism. His chapter on “The origins of lü” in Zhongguo yinyue 
shi [History of Chinese music], is based on the view Sachs adopted in his Geist 
und Werden der Musikinstrumente [The spirit and evolution of the musical 
instrument], and sets out very clearly the origins of musical instruments and 
the theory of their evolution. Wang believed that the evolution of music was a 
process of development from having no music to having music, from the 
simple to the complex, from a low level to a higher level. In the section on 
“historical philosophy and musical evolution” in his book Ouzhou yinyue 
jinhualun [Evolutionism in European music] he lists four theories of historical 
evolution: the degenerational, developmental, cyclical and arc theories, and 
concludes that “I personally believe that the fourth of these, the arc theory, is 
correct, and that is why I explain musical evolution in terms of that theory.” 

The underlying standpoint of the theory of cultural circles in music is 
that nothing in the history of mankind and their culture is ever repeated, and 
it is impossible that the same thing should be created independently in two 
different places. This theory allows each race to have had hundreds of thou- 
sands of years of constant development, starting from one or more than one, 
ancient culture, and moving outwards in concentric circles like waves. Wang 
uses this argument in Zhongguo yinyue shi [History of Chinese music] to 
explain the origins and development of Chinese music, and expands on the 
idea in Zhongguo yuezhi fawei [Shedding some light on Chinese musical 
composition] and Dongfang minzu zhi yinyue [Music of the Eastern nations]. 
With regard to research topics and styles in scholarly research, Wang tends to 
over-emphasise the issue of temperament (lü) in music. In Zhongguo yinyue 
shi, for instance, more than half the book is devoted to a discussion of temper- 
ament and the evolution of modes of ancient Chinese music, with so many 
examples that it becomes monotonous—something which also relates to the 
influence of the Berlin school. The study of musical instruments was another 
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important topic for this school, and Wang shows an inclination to move in 
this direction, too, in his Zhongguo yinyue shi. 

Although Wang was a pioneer in the field of modern Chinese musicology, 
and in the 1920s and 30s laid down a good foundation for musicology in 
modern China, research by musicologists into his work is still at a very early 
stage, and a large amount remains to be done. Wang wrote many books that 
show profound insight, but he never exerted the influence he ought to have 
had, and there may have been two reasons for this: firstly, the fact that he was 
far away in Germany probably diminished any influence his works might have 
had; and secondly, European music theory was still in the processs of devel- 
oping, and at that point China was in chaos because of the war. In any case 
material conditions were so bad that it was difficult even to make a living, so 
that it was highly unlikely that many people would have the time or energy to 
carry out research on music. The situation in China these days is much 
improved, and conditions for the study of Wang’s musical ideas are now far 
better. A collected edition of his writings should therefore be published, to 
allow such research to begin. 


Qing Zhu 


Another important musical figure of the same period was Qing Zhu (1893- 
1959). Originally named Liao Shangguo, he was also known as Li Qing and Li 
Qingzhu. He came from Huiyang in Guangdong province, and attended a 
military school before going to Germany in 1912 to study military affairs and 
law. He obtained his doctorate in law, also studied philosophy and took extra- 
curricular classes in piano and theory of composition. He returned to China 
in 1922, and worked as a political secretary at the headquarters of the National 
Revolutionary Army, then as director of the political department of the Fourth 
Army of the National Revolutionary Army. In 1929 he took up a teaching post 
at the Shanghai National Institute of Music and became editor-in-chief of the 
Institute’s periodicals Yin [Sound] and Yueyi [Music and the arts] .?? He wrote 
a great deal on music during this time, and in his two books (Yuehua [Words 
on music] (1925) and Yinyue tonglun [Introduction to music] (1930)) and 
informal essays “Gei guonei yiban yinyue pengyou yifeng gongkai de xin” 
[Open letter to the ordinary music-lover in our country], “Wo yelai tantan 
suowei guoyue wenti” [I too will say something on the question of Chinese 
music], “Yinyue dangzuo fuwu de yishu” [Music as the art of service] and “Lun 
Zhongguo de yinyue” [On China’s music], he set out his views on musicology, 
musical aesthetics and the sociology of music. He completed all of these books 
and articles in the space of a few short years, and they soon established him as 
an important figure in the history of musical aesthetics in China. 
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Oing Zhu also wrote songs, which were collected into two volumes, 
Yinjing [Toneland] and Qing geji [Collected songs of Qing (Zhu)]. They are all 
lyrical solos, and exemplify his theoretical and aesthetic standpoints very well. 
The best-known of them are “Wo zhu Changjiang tou” [I live beside the 
Yangtze River] and “Dajiang dong qu” [The great river goes east], both of 
which are still popular at concerts today. The former is a song one never tires 
of hearing, with a beautiful flowing melody and very melancholy words. It 
gives a lasting sense of pleasure, in particular because of the diminished fifth 
on “ji shi” and the perfect fourth on “xiv” in the line “ci shui ji shi xiu” [when 
will this water stop flowing]. 

Qing Zhu lived until 1959, but he stopped writing about music in the 
mid-1930s. After 1949, he taught German and edited books on musical 
aesthetics. 

The first part of Qing Zhu’s working life, as we have seen above, was spent 
as a Nationalist revolutionary, and it was only later that he became a poet, 
musician, music educator and music translator. However, his influence on 
later generations stems mostly from his work on musical aesthetics, and the 
most valuable thing he has left us are his expositions on musical aesthetics. To 
put it simply, Qing Zhu believed that the arts, and especially the art of music, 
transcend the material, are true, good and beautiful, and almost religious in 
quality. His articles on Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, 
Wagner and Debussy provided the Chinese reader with an introduction to 
composers of the various schools of classical music in Europe, the Romantics 
and the Impressionist school. 

Most of Qing Zhuw’s ideas on aesthetics are reflected in his books Yuehua 
[Words on music] (1925) and Yinyue tonglun [Introduction to music] (1930). 
He also approached questions of musical aesthetics from various angles in 
informal articles mentioned above. In the 1920s and 30s he seems to have 
been the only person, apart from Wang Guangqi in Germany, who was writing 
such articles on the aesthetics of music. 

In Yuehua, Qing Zhu proposed the idea that “music is the language of a 
superior world,” and discussed this topic from the perspectives of the nature 
of art, the unique nature of music, and the function of music. In Yinyue 
tonglun he wrote, “Because this art of sound comes, as we say, from above, and 
is produced in the new world which man has created, we call it the language 
of the world above.” He continued, “Anything artistic is a force called up by 
our internal world, a force we use to resist the external world which weighs on 
us so heavily. Any sound which expresses this internal force that people 
possess is the art of music.” Qing Zhu’s second suggestion, made in Yinyue 
tonglun, was “to seek for help from the West.” He held that: 
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China’s old, Dao-centred world-view and the kind of knowledge which Confucian 
scholars have about heaven, earth and man, cannot help you to recognise what 
music is. Because this Dao-centred world-view, the Confucian literati and their 
knowledge of heaven, earth and man, are all that we have in China, there is 
nothing else to help us investigate the whole great function of music; so if you 
want to know what music is, it is best to ask for help from the West.’ 


At the time, Qing Zhu’s views were highly original, and Cai Zhongde 
considered that, thanks to the five points listed below, they have provided 
inspiration and useful lessons for us today. (i) Music must cast off the bonds 
of politics and attain independence, as a free art. (ii) The task of music is not 
to reflect the material life of the external world, but to convey a person’s spiri- 
tual world. (iii) “An Introduction to Music” (Yinyue tonglun) (iv) “Anything 
artistic is a force called up by our internal world, a force we use to resist the 
external world which weighs on us so heavily.” (Yuehua) (v) “If you want to 
know what music is, it is best to ask for help from the West.” (Yinyue 
tonglun).”” 

Oing Zhu's proposal to “ask for help from the West” contains several 
points which require discussion, and I have made the comment elsewhere 
that: 


There may well be people who agree with the first part of Point 5—that Chinese 
music was behind the times. But many might disagree with the idea of asking the 
West for help, because the expressive capability and methods of Western music 
began to change in the 1930s, and American and European musicians, whether in 
their performance style, their notation, or their composition, fumbled in various 
directions to find their way. In the 1990s, electronic music has undergone even 
more changes in methods of expression as it keeps up with advances in tech- 
nology. If Chinese music had sought help from post-1930s Western music, I 
believe that it could have ended up in an even worse state, even more lacking in 
character, than it is at present.” 


Qing Zhu’s two ideas—that music is the language of a superior world and 
that Chinese music should ask the West for help—aroused a variety of reac- 
tions in musical circles, particularly in the field of musical aesthetics. A look at 
the cultural and religious background to Qing Zhu’s education will help us to 
understand these ideas. Germany was the birthplace of Protestantism, and 
from Martin Luther to Bach, from Bach to Haydn and Mozart, music has been 
used as a language in which to praise God, a channel for communicating with 
the world above. God was still omnipresent in the cultural and religious back- 
ground of the Germany of Beethoven, Brahms, Mahler and even Schoenberg, 
and of other Christian nations, to the extent that in his later years Beethoven 
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felt he could not but come to terms with Him. This cultural and religious 
background to music is totally at odds with the pragmatism of China, which 
sees music as an adjunct to ritual (Ji). To seek help from the West would have 
been understandable in the 1930s, but now, at the end of the twentieth 
century and the beginning of the twenty-first, Western culture is in many 
respects no longer functional. Nevertheless, Qing Zhu’s views are historically 
significant. 

In the sense that musical historians and musicologists have never attached 
any importance to the study of his ideas on musical aesthetics, Qing Zhu has 
fared even more badly than Wang Guangqi. The exposition of musical 
aesthetics in China in the 1920s and 30s was probably only ever attempted by 
Qing Zhu and Wang Guangqi, and it seems wrong that one of them (Wang) 
should be treated favourably and the other (Qing Zhu) ignored.'™ 


Feng Zikai 


Feng Zikai (1898-1975) came from Chongde (now Tongxiang county) in 
Zhejiang. He studied Chinese painting from an early age and developed a 
unique style of his own. In 1914 he enrolled at the Zhejiang Provincial First 
Normal School in Hangzhou, where he studied painting and music under Li 
Shutong. In 1921 he went to Japan to major in painting, with a minor in 
music, but he had financial problems and could only afford to stay there for 
ten months, from the spring until the autumn, returning to China when he 
ran out of money. Nevertheless, he made good use of those ten months, 
studying painting in the mornings, violin in the afternoons, and English in the 
evenings. He even found time to go to art exhibitions, concerts and plays, and 
to visit arts and crafts workshops, and thus he acquired a good deal of useful 
knowledge. On his return to China, he worked for a long time in art and 
music education, did some writing, and became one of the first Chinese 
cartoonists. From 1926 on, he was busy editing books on music, and trans- 
lating and editing large numbers of Japanese, Russian and English works on 
music, literature and fine arts. 

Feng was a man of many talents: He was not only an outstanding painter 
and translator of books on music, but also a literary translator and writer of 
prose essays. In the forty years between the publication of his Zikai manhua 
[Cartoons by Zikai] at the beginning of 1926, and the start of the Cultural 
Revolution in 1966, he published almost 90 translations, an average of more 
than two a year, most of them popular works and children’s books, on music, 
fine art and art education.” He wrote in a style which was quiet and subtle, 
yet always interesting, and far better than his painting. His literary translation 
too spanned several decades, from Ivan Turgenev’s A Sportman’s sketches to 
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the Japanese classic The Tale of Genji, a 900,000 character novel which he 
started to translate in 1961 and completed in 1965, and which was an 
outstanding testimonial to his devotion to his work. 

Feng wrote many books on music in his inimitable style, among them 
Yinyue de changshi [Musical general knowledge] (1925), Yinyue rumen [Music 
primer] (1926), Jinshi shi da yinyuejia [Ten great musicians of modern times] 
(1929), Jindai er da yuesheng de shenghuo yu yishu [Life and art of two modern 
sages of music] (1930), Shijie da yinyuejia yu mingqu [Great composers and 
masterpieces of the world] (1931), Xiyang yinyue xiezi [Introduction to 
Western music] (later changed to Xiyang yinyue zhishi [Western musical 
knowledge]) (1932) and Jinshi xiyang shi da yinyuejia gushi [Stories of ten 
great Western musicians of modern times] (1957). Among his translations 
were Haizimen de yinyue [Children’s music] (1927) and Shenghuo yu yinyue 
[Life and Music] (1929), both by the Japanese writer Tanabe Hisao, Shijie da 
zuoqujia huaxiang [Portraits of great composers of the world] (1951) by 
Hammer and Kaufmann and numerous other works on music by Japanese, 
German and Russian authors. With very few exceptions, these translations 
were done between 1925 and 1932, and contributed enormously to the popu- 
larisation and improvement of New Music education. Very many people 
derived their general knowledge of European music, and their understanding 
of how to appreciate that music, from Feng’s outstanding work. 

Feng Zikai had sat at the feet of a great Buddhist teacher (Li Shutong), 
but although he was a Buddhist he was never ordained himself. One aspect of 
the eminent teacher’s thoughts and behaviour which influenced him was the 
passivity of the Buddhists, but at the same time he also learned, and worked to 
develop, a certain seriousness and conscientiousness. During the War of 
Resistance against Japan he painted many pictures which reflected the 
suffering of the Chinese people, a reaction against and exposure of the 
savagery and crimes perpetrated by the Japanese army. The former lay 
Buddhist, who had once been opposed to the taking of life in any form, was 
now calling on people to use violence to defend themselves against the 
violence of the invaders. In the Cultural Revolution, at the age of 72, Feng was 
forced to go down to the countryside and do manual labour, to live in a damp 
hostel and wash in the river. His daughter wept when she saw the conditions 
in which he was living, but he faced it all with great composure. When his 
beard, which he had worn long for decades, was cut off, he even joked that 
“wildfire can never be extinguished, and the spring breeze will always blow 
again.” When he was being criticised and “struggled,” he would often close his 
eyes and remain silent, like an old monk meditating, responding to the bullies 
with Buddhist quietude. '”° 

Feng’s writings reflected his personality, and his translations about 
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music™” sowed the seeds of stylistic elegance and integrity for New Music in 
China, seeds which were to produce a whole new generation of music-lovers 
after him. 


Fu Lei 


Fu Lei (1908-1966) was another scholar who made a huge contribution to 
music translation. He translated the biographies of Beethoven and Handel by 
the French writer Romain Rolland, and also his Jean-Christophe, all of them 
great works. He was also very influential in that he produced translations for a 
large number of musical terms which are still in use today. But his translations 
are more literary than musical, and should properly be discussed elsewhere, so 
he is omitted here.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEW MUSIC OF THE MAY FOURTH PERIOD 


The development of New Music began with the founding of the Peking 
University Music Research Society on January 30, 1919, during the May 
Fourth period, and lasted until China was launched into a full-scale war with 
Japan on July 7, 1937, at which time the “May Fourth spirit” was replaced by 
an “anti-Japanese spirit.” The establishment of the Music Research Society and 
Xiao Youmei’s subsequent acceptance of Cai Yuanpei’s invitation to run it, and 
later the setting up of the Peking University Institute of Music and the 
National Conservatory of Music—these events brought about fundamental 
changes in music education in China, and their effect on twentieth-century 
Chinese music education has been far-reaching. All of these changes occurred 
within the space of eight years, between 1919 and 1927. Between 1927, when it 
opened its doors, and 1937, the National Conservatory (which changed its 
Chinese name in 1929 from Shanghai yinyueyuan to Shanghai yinyue zhuanke 
xuexiao) laid the foundation for New Music education in China by training 
the country’s first cohorts of New Music teachers, performers and singers, 
theorists and composers, and it is only appropriate that some have dubbed it 
the cradle of New Music in China. Proof of this is that Mainland China’s nine 
conservatories of music (the Central Conservatory of Music in Beijing, the 
Shanghai Conservatory of Music, the Beijing Conservatory of Chinese Music, 
the Wuhan Conservatory of Music, the Sichuan Conservatory of Music, the 
Tianjin Conservatory of Music, the Shenyang Conservatory of Music, the 
Xinghai Conservatory of Music in Guangzhou and the Xi’an Conservatory of 
Music) still today, in principle, model themselves on the National Conserva- 
tory where staffing and curriculum planning are concerned: in other words, 
they still use the system which Xiao Youmei brought back with him from the 
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German academies of music in the 1920s. Thus, one point to note in connec- 
tion with the New Music of the May Fourth period is that it was the Shanghai 
Conservatory, founded during that period, which established the roots of New 
Music education in China in the twentieth century. 

The rise of schoolsong during the twentieth century provided the 
teaching material needed for singing lessons in the new-style schools, but the 
emergence of these songs was purely reactive, in that they were improvised as 
a hasty response to a practical requirement, and thus they differed from the 
songs composed by Xiao Youmei, Zhao Yuanren and Huang Zi. First of all, 
Xiao, Zhao and Huang consciously created their songs to express their feel- 
ings, not to meet a practical requirement. Although the songs which Xiao and 
Huang wrote were still, to a certain extent, tailored to pupils at elementary and 
middle schools, or students at music colleges, the composers could convey 
their musical ideas through them—as for instance, Xiao did in his Wen 
[Asking], and Huang in Sixiang [Longing for home], Meigui sanyuan [Three 
wishes of the rose] and Tianlun ge [Family relationships]. Nearly all of Zhao 
Yuanren’s early songs, such as Jiaowo ruhe buxiang ta [Tell me how to stop 
thinking of her], Yeshi weiyun [Also a little cloud] and Haiyun [Sea rhyme] 
were written as expressions of his emotions. Secondly, all three men had been 
trained in song composition, and not only could they write piano accompani- 
ments, they wrote rather fine ones. Xiao was perhaps the weakest when it 
came to such accompaniments, while Zhao’s were wonderfully neat and 
Huang’s were economical in their use of material but very effective. Xiao even 
proclaimed Zhao to be “China’s Schubert?!” Thirdly, Xiao, Zhao and Huang 
had all to some extent been profoundly influenced by the German and 
Austrian Lieder of the early nineteenth century, in particular those of Schu- 
bert. I am of the opinion that Zhao Yuanren’s Haiyun shows definite echoes of 
Schubert’s Erlkönig. 

The emergence of schoolsong and the Chinese art songs at the beginning 
of the twentieth century is considered by many to have been an inevitable 
development,” but I do not agree with this view. If, in the twentieth century, 
melodies from folk songs, regional operas or popular works of instrumental 
music had been matched to appropriate lyrics, and used as teaching material 
for singing classes in the new-style schools, and if Chinese instruments such as 
the huqin, zheng, dizi and yangqin, or even the suona, had been used for the 
accompaniment to these songs, later developments might well have been 
totally different. If the songs sung by elementary and high school pupils at the 
start of the century had consisted of suitable lyrics set to Chinese tunes, and if 
China’s art songs (which could also be described as songs created by their 
composers to express their feelings) had grown out of Chinese folk songs, 
arias from operas or instrumental melodies, there would have been ample 
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time over the past hundred years or so to experiment with and develop 
modern music. However, the historical development of music in China is full 
of accidents—and when, in the early twentieth century, Zeng Zhimin, Shen 
Kin'gong and Li Shutong brought back European music “second-hand” from 
Japan,” and later on Xiao Youmei, Zhao Yuanren and Huang Zi brought back 
song-styles and composition techniques “first-hand” from Germany and the 
United States,” the major figures in the music world in China were so 
enthralled by this Western music’® that a new variety of Chinese musical 
culture was created and produced—“New Music.” 

The art songs of Zhao Yuanren and Huang Zi are the second characteristic 
of the New Music of the May Fourth period. In Mainland China, for a long 
time afterwards, the song as a musical form was reduced to a political tool. 

The Communist-led Mass Singing Movement of the time, together with 
the experience accumulated from left-wing musical activities, prepared the 
ground for the New Music movement at the end of the 1930s'™ and for the 
literature and art policies of the early 1940s, which were designed to serve the 
Party (i.e., the Communists) and the workers, peasants and soldiers. This is 
the third characteristic of the New Music of the May Fourth period. 

The fourth characteristic is in the field of music history and musical 
aesthetics. Wang Guangqi wrote and published a great deal on these topics, yet 
his books had no influence, because he was living abroad, and because condi- 
tions in the music world in China at the time were not yet right for his histo- 
rian’s standpoint and ideas on aesthetics to be absorbed and understood. The 
other aesthetics scholar of the time, Qing Zhu, did not fare better, although 
two of his songs, Wo zhu Changjiang tou and Dajiang dong qu, were very 
popular and widely sung. The only professional music establishment at the 
highest level—the National Conservatory—made no comment at all on such 
topics, continuing to concentrate totally on nurturing and training performers 
and singers, and this tendency to emphasise performing at the expense of 
theoretical studies has meant that even today China has still not been able to 
construct its own music theory structures and systems. 

The May Fourth period was an extremely important stage in the develop- 
ment of New Music in China: in the short space of eighteen years, not only 
were the foundations for New Music education laid, but also the Chinese art 
song emerged. These are two undeniably notable achievements in early twen- 
tieth-century New Music, but in the fields of music history and musical 
aesthetics there was a failure to live up to all the efforts of Wang Guangqi and 
Qing Zhu. 

The four characteristics listed here indicate that in music education, 
music creation and music research, there was a fascination with European and 
American music. Of course, this was a product of the circumstances at the 
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time, and also due to the fact that in the May Fourth period there was a lack of 
solid training in Chinese music and of people of the right quality, unlike in 
the field of literature, where writers, poets, essayists and literary scholars of the 
time were all thoroughly versed in the Chinese literature of the past. Hu Shi, 
Lu Xun, Guo Moruo and others may have been busy trying to overthrow 
“Confucius and Sons,” but they were all highly trained in China’s traditional 
studies, so that both their vernacular and their academic books built on a 
foundation of China’s literature, history and philosophy, whereas the school- 
song, art songs and anti-Japanese songs of the May Fourth period had become 
divorced from China’s traditional music. 

It has often been said that the May Fourth Movement was China’s literary 
and artistic Renaissance, and until the 1970s most intellectuals agreed with 
this view. Jin Yaoji, however, considers that in terms of the basic direction of 
the culture, the European Renaissance was quite different from the May 
Fourth Movement. The former involved a return to the past, in the sense of a 
“re-birth” (renaissance), not opposition to the past, or to tradition. The latter’s 
harsh criticism of traditional culture called for China to copy the science and 
democracy of the West.” According to Jin, the May Fourth Movement was 
more similar to the eighteenth-century European Enlightenment, because the 
Enlightenment had a basic belief in the rationality of man and the progress of 
society, which would liberate mankind from the shackles of the old society, a 
kind of “rationalism of the individual,” and that was how the modernisation 
of European thought began. Although Auguste Comte, the great positivist of 
this new scientific rationality applauded by the May Fourth Movement, substi- 
tuted positivist science for Roman Catholicism, in fact the whole conception 
was modelled on the Middle Ages. The May Fourth intellectuals studied the 
enlightened rationalism of the eighteenth century and the thinking that 
looked back to the Middle Ages, but they ignored the post-Enlightenment 
thinking of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (which re-discovered 
the traditions of the Middle Ages), and so the new culture of the May Fourth 
period lacked any depth of thought.’ 

Gu Xin, in his Zhongguo qimeng de lishi tujing: Wu-si fansi yu dangdai 
Zhongguo de yishi xingtai zhi zheng [A historical view of the Chinese enlight- 
enment: The struggle between May Fourth self-examination and contempo- 
rary Chinese ideology], cites a wide variety of different arguments in his 
analysis of the influence of the May Fourth Movement. He states that the 
intellectuals believed that the “May Fourth spirit” lay in the promotion of 
democracy, science and the rule of law. The Chinese Communists, however, 
believed that the historical consciousness of the May Fourth Movement lay in 
the proletarian-led new democratic revolution which had been launched by 
Marxism. The fuse for the great debate about the May Fourth Movement that 
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took place in the 1980s was the English version of Lin Yusheng's book, The 
Crisis of Chinese Consciousness: Radical Anti-Traditionalism in the May Fourth 
Era, published in 1979. Lin had reached two conclusions: firstly, that the May 
Fourth era was completely anti-traditionalist, and secondly, that this was 
because many leading intellectuals of the time had been controlled by the 
problem-solving mentality of “old” Chinese traditional thinking and 
culture.” 

Two important messages emerged from the re-thinking of the May 
Fourth Movement which was initiated in the 1980s: firstly, that the Move- 
ment’s across-the-board anti-traditionalism resulted in a lack of respect for 
China’s traditional culture, even the best elements of it; and secondly, what the 
Movement advocated was violent revolution of the kind that had taken place 
in France. These two strands of thinking brought about half a century of 
hardship for China—the total anti-traditionalism meant that China lost all its 
traditions and was unable to modernise, while the violence of the revolution 
brought the Chinese people a series of disasters between the 1940s and the 
1970s. 

In music, too, the effect of the May Fourth Movement needs to be re-eval- 
uated: are schoolsong and art songs representative of May Fourth music? If 
they are, was this a necessary development for China? If not, where does the 
problem originate, and where does the reason for it lie? 


4 The Mass Singing Movement and Musical 
Creation in the Anti-Japanese War Period 
(1937-1945) 


THE ANTI-JAPANESE NATIONAL SALVATION MASS SINGING 
MOVEMENT 


After the September 18 (9.18) Incident of 1931, the Japanese invasion of 
China became increasingly aggressive. The Japanese saw China as a nation 
utterly lacking in cohesion, and they believed they could conquer it in less 
than a year. A series of military victories after the September 18 Incident 
brought them to fever-pitch, and feeling that the time had come for them to 
act, on July 7, 1937 they manufactured another pretext—the Lugouqiao, or 
Marco Polo Bridge, Incident—and began a full-scale invasion of China. The 
July 7 Incident also marked the start of full-scale Chinese resistance to the 
Japanese invasion, and since this lasted for eight years, until the unconditional 
surrender of the Japanese in 1945, it is generally referred to as the Eight Years 
War. In the 18 years that preceded the Eight Years War, locally trained music 
teachers, composers of songs, instrumental performers and singers had gradu- 
ally emerged, under the painstaking management of individuals such as Xiao 
Youmei and Huang Zi. This new generation of musicians performed distin- 
guished service during the Eight Years War and devoted their strength to 
defeating the invading Japanese army. The seeds which Xiao, Huang and 
others had sown in the 1920s and 30s now began to bear glorious fruit. 

In the eight years from the July 7 Incident to the end of the Anti-Japanese 
War, China’s territory was roughly split into three spheres of influence: the 
areas occupied by the Japanese army, the areas controlled by the Guomindang 
and the areas controlled by the Communist Party. Musical and cultural life in 
the three spheres differed in form, style and content, reflecting the different 
natures of the controlling parties and the fact that they did not share the same 
objectives. In those areas under Japanese occupation, the authorities were keen 
to use political slogans which implied that all was going well and preached 
Sino-Japanese goodwill, promoting their idea of “Great East Asian co-pros- 
perity” in the hope that this would help them achieve their ambition of subju- 
gating China and the whole of Southeast Asia.’ In the areas ruled by the 
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Guomindang, everyone, from the government to the people, saw their main 
tasks as being to resist the Japanese, regain the territory that had been lost, and 
build a strong China, so the songs that people sang and the tunes that 
composers wrote were all about these tasks. In the liberated areas controlled 
by the Communists, besides anti-Japanese songs, there were also songs that 
stressed increasing production and practising economy, and told of how the 
army and the people were members of the same family. These were written in 
an attempt to make the army, the politicians and the people work smoothly 
together, so that they could present a united and strong opposition to the 
invading Japanese army. Thus in the enemy-occupied areas, musical life lacked 
vitality, and songs were empty in content, hypocritical and insipid; the songs 
in the Guomindang-ruled areas were written to be full of fighting spirit and 
spur countless masses on to battle; and in the liberated areas the music was 
aimed principally at the peasants and soldiers, the former making up most of 
the population in those areas, and the great majority of the latter coming from 
peasant backgrounds. These songs played an important role in encouraging 
attacks on the Japanese, but they also encouraged the army and the people to 
step up production and thereby supported the war effort in those areas. This 
kind of mass singing campaign, targeted principally at the peasants and the 
soldiers, were very effective in helping the Communists make military 
headway during the three years of civil war between them and the Guomin- 
dang, from 1946 until 1949. 

In the occupied areas under strict Japanese control, where songs 
protesting against the occupation of China by the Japanese were banned, and 
songs about Sino-Japanese goodwill were encouraged, anti-Japanese songs did 
nevertheless still circulate among the people, especially among young students 
and intellectuals, who passed them on and also wrote their own songs, full of 
enthusiasm for battle. During the War, most musical activity was concentrated 
in the Guomindang-controlled areas and in the liberated areas, and singing 
activities increased as the war spread. In the early stages of the War, Peking 
and Shanghai were the musical centres for the whole of China, but after the 
July 7 Incident, the situation in the Shanghai area became critical and the 
flames of war encroached here, too. The National Institute of Music in 
Shanghai, under Xiao Youmei, continued actively to recruit excellent teachers 
and to work tirelessly at the task of New Music education, but the political 
situation was so unstable that it was forced to move several times, and with 
the deaths of Huang Zi in 1938, and subsequently of Xiao Youmei in 1940, 
musical activity gradually shifted from Shanghai to Chongqing, which was 
still under Guomindang control. 
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Musical Developments in the Guomindang-Controlled Areas 


In April 1939, the Education Ministry of the Nationalist government 
re-organised the Music Education Committee, and appointed Zhang Daofan 
as chairman. In September, another change saw Chen Lifu take over from 
Zhang, with Chen Lijiang as Vice-Chairman and Hu Chanjiu as Secretary. 
Under this Committee, educational, social, editorial and research groups were 
set up, and Chen Tianhe, Jiang Dingxian, Miao Tianrui, Xiong Lechen and 
Zhang Hongdao were taken on as editors for songs and magazines. In 1942, 
Chen Lijiang took over from Chen Lifu as Chairman of the Committee, and in 
1943 Yang Zhongzi, former director of the National Conservatory of Music, 
was transferred to the post. Members of the 19-strong Committee included 
Chen Guofu, Lu Qian, Liu Jihong, Chu Sizhu, Tai Tsui-lun, He Shuping and 
Wu Bochao.” The work of this Music Education Committee of the Ministry of 
Education was of great significance with regard to music education and music 
activities during the Anti-Japanese War. They conducted a survey of music 
teaching and learning in China, for instance, for which the Education Ministry 
instructed provincial education bureaus to ask all schools to complete their 
questionnaire. Within a few months, they received responses from several 
thousand schools in all of the provinces under Guomindang control, and 
when the statistics compiled by two officers of the Committee, Wang Zongyu 
and Pei Chengqing, had been analysed and studied, they were published in the 
first issue of the first volume of Yuefeng [Music trends] monthly magazine. 

Most of the schools stated, in their responses, that they were short of 
teaching materials and teaching aids, that their music teachers needed oppor- 
tunities to further their training, and that there were no standards for the 
curriculum.’ The Ministry of Education therefore took measures to try and 
address these issues, to target specifically those areas where the survey had 
revealed there were problems, and to remedy the shortages listed by provin- 
cial-level and municipal schools. These measures included: 


* Co-operating with the relevant bodies to draw up standards for the 
curricula of elementary and high schools; 

* Offering training classes for music instructors and summer courses for 
music teachers (later dropped due to lack of funding); 

* Sending staff as observers to various places, and encouraging schools 
to make their own musical instruments, finally beginning the manu- 
facture of pianos in Chongqing towards the end of the Anti-Japanese 
War; 

* Compiling a bilingual Chinese-English version of Zhongguo Kangzhan 
gequji [Anthology of songs from the Chinese War of Resistance against 
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Japan), edited by Li Baochen, with piano accompaniment, so that 
propaganda could be extended to other countries; and 
* Organising a 1,000-strong choir.” 


In the spring of 1941, the Ministry of Education organised “China’s first thou- 
sand-person choir, in Chongqing, ostensibly to mark the first anniversary of 
spiritual mobilisation, but also to encourage anti-Japanese music activities in 
the areas under Guomindang control, and to unite students and teachers with 
the people.” The huge choir was made up of more than 20 choirs from 
Chongqing and the surrounding areas, among them the Jialing choir (a joint 
choir from Central University and Chongqing University), student choirs 
from Nanyu High School, Nanwenquan Central Political School, and the 
National Pharmaceutical Institute at Geleshan, and amateur choirs, army 
choirs and factory choirs. The songs they sang were all selected by the Music 
Education Committee, and included Women shi minzu de geshou [We are the 
people’s singers] (words by Bing Xin, music by Wu Bochao) and Li Baochen’s 
Chutou ge [Song of the hoe].’ The choir had four conductors, the first of 
whom was Zeng Zhisheng, conductor of the orchestra of the College of 
Experimental Drama. The second was Wo Bochao, deputy director of the 
music cadre training school, the third was Jin Liisheng, conductor of the 
orchestra of the Central Broadcasting Station, and the fourth was Li Baochen, 
who combined the post with his administrative and training duties. On the 
day of the performance, the choir was divided into four rows, each containing 
250 people, and was accompanied by a military orchestra of 64 instruments. 
Li Baochen describes the performance as follows: 


The concert started at two in the afternoon. After the appropriate ceremony, Mr. 
Jiang, Chairman of the Committee, spoke for about half an hour, and then the 
programme of this historic thousand-person choir began. At the start of the 
fourth section of the programme, I jumped up onto the conductor’s podium to 
conduct the massed choirs in singing Chutou ge [Song of the hoe]. As the male 
and female voices responded to one another and sang the line “An expanse of 
green seedlings bows down in the breeze, which wafts gust after gust of the 
fragrance of rice-fields towards me” I was deeply moved, as if I had come into 
contact with an electric current, and I realised that music is the voice of the 
people’s hearts, and an excellent tool for spiritual mobilisation. When I stepped 
up onto the podium to conduct, and saw behind the ranks of the singers the 
buildings which had been bombed and burned by the Japanese planes, and heard 
the heavenly sound of a thousand strong Chinese voices I felt sure that this was a 
sign that “the war against the Japanese would end in victory and the building of 


9 
our country would be a success.” 
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In another essay, Li Baochen recalls that on the day of this huge choir’s 
performance “the Chairman of the Committee did not leave until the very last 
item on the programme,””” which proved how much value the Nationalist 
government attached to this kind of mass singing activity. 

The performance of the thousand-person choir was one of the major 
events in the musical life of Chongqing in the middle of the Anti-Japanese 
War. Not only did it boost the morale of people in the area under Guomin- 
dang control, it also fired the ambitions of those in musical circles to work for 
the salvation of the nation. In 1939, five colleges in Chengdu (Western China 
University, Qilu University, Jinling University, Jinling Girls’ University and 
the Central University Medical School) had organised a choir of some 100 
people, which visited Chongqing and gave a concert. After the concert of the 
thousand-person choir, five universities in Chongqing (Central University, 
Chongqing University, the Central School of Politics, the National Conserva- 
tory of Music and the National Institute of Fine Arts) put together a joint 
choir of over 50 members, which at the end of March 1942 went to Chengdu 
to give a performance in return for the 1939 visit of the Chengdu choir. As 
well as helping to stir up the will to fight the Japanese, these musical exchange 
activities, which linked together cities, colleges and groups, also served to 
promote music education, and to popularise New Music in the Guomindang- 
controlled areas. Apart from working energetically in singing and in music 
education in schools, the Ministry of Education’s Music Education Committee 
were also active in military music, music publishing and professional music 
education. In the sphere of military music, the Ministry of War established a 
Military Music Group in 1940, to oversee the administration of military 
music, commissioned the Central Training Group to run a course for training 
music cadres, and set up a special detachment (the 18th Detachment) to 
accept students of military music between the ages of 15 and 18. Training was 
divided into three phases, each of which lasted 10 months. In January 1943, 
the music cadres’ training course underwent a change of name and became 
the Military Music Cadre Training Course, and in October that year the name 
was changed once again, to the Army Military Music School, thus putting 
military music education onto a regular basis. The Army Military Music 
School operated a three-year course, and was divided into two sections— 
instrumental and vocal. In February 1947, the School moved to Jiangwan in 
Shanghai, and in January 1948 it was re-structured and became the Military 
Music Course of the Specialist Training School. 

Music periodical publishing at the time was thriving like mushrooms 
after rain. Besides the bilingual Chinese-English Kangzhan gequji mentioned 
above, the Committee compiled and published many music publications and 
collections of songs, among them: 
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* Yuefeng [Music trends]. First published by the Ministry of Education’s 
Music Education Committee in January 1940. 

+ Lin zhong [Forest bell]. Occasional publication produced by the 
National Institute of Music. 

* Yinyue yu meishu [Music and fine arts]. Monthly, first published in 
January 1940 by the Guangxi Teacher Training Programme. 

* Yinyue yuekan [Music monthly]. Published by the Political Depart- 
ment Resistance Song Troupe, the first issue was in February 1942. It 
became a bi-weekly in 1943. 

* Qingnian yinyue [Youth music]. Published by the Three Principles of 
the People Youth Brigade. 

* Yinyue baodao [Music report]. First published in 1943 by the Chinese 
Symphony Orchestra." 

e Minzhong jiaoyu gequ [Educational songs for the masses]. With words 
by Chen Lijiang and Ma Zuwu and music by Zhao Yuanren, published 
by the Social Education Office of the Ministry of Education. 

* Kangzhan gequ [Anti-Japanese songs]. Published by the War Songs 
Society of the All-China Music World Resistance Association. 

e Meiyue xingexuan [Monthly selections of new songs]. Produced by the 
New Music Society. 

* Qingnian gexuan [Selected songs for young people]. Produced by the 
Youth Music Monthly office of the Three Principles of the People Youth 
Brigade 

* Youshengji [Anthology of friendly voices]. Published by the Music 
Training Course of the Ministry of Education. 

* Kangzhan quji [Collected anti-Japanese tunes]. Published by the 
Jiangxi Music Education Promotion Committee. 

* Hai zhi ge [Songs of the sea]. Published by the Yunnan New Music 
Society. 

+ Honghe bolang [Red River waves]. A collection of seven Yunnanese folk 
songs published by the Army LL Division Arts and Crafts Brigade. 

+ Jiye geji [Songs of Hebei, collected in the field]. Published by the Fujian 
Institute of Music. 

* Zhongxing guchui [Drums and trumpets resurgent]. Published by the 
Fujian Institute of Music. 

+ Zhongguo zhi sheng [Voices of China]. Published by the Fujian Insti- 
tute of Music. 


All of this shows that, whether in music education, musical activities, military 
music training or publishing, the Guomindang area centred on Chongqing 
was extremely active during the Anti-Japanese War. 
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Where professional music education was concerned, the situation grew 
more and more difficult as the War intensified. The new buildings of the 
Shanghai National Institute of Music (until 1929 the Conservatory of Music) 
in Jiangwan were completed before the summer vacation in 1935, and both 
teachers and students believed that from then on they would be able to work 
and study in peace. Unfortunately, two years later the July 7 Incident destroyed 
their hopes. After the Incident, the Japanese army increased its pressure on 
Shanghai and gradually pressed closer to the city, so the Institute had no 
choice but to move to the foreign concession in early August 1937. In the next 
two years it moved four times, first to Xujiahui Road, then to Masi South 
Road, Gao’en Road and Aiwenyi Road. Of course this badly affected the lives, 
work and studies of both students and staff. Conditions deteriorated further 
when the foreign concessions were surrounded by the Japanese army, but 
luckily the Institute was still in contact with the Nationalist government in 
Chongging and was able to obtain funds from them. There were seven 
national educational institutions in Shanghai at the time in similar straits, and 
all of them were in a very precarious situation. Xiao Youmei, the President of 
the Institute, went to Hankou in 1938, to petition the Ministry of Education 
for permission to move the Institute to Guilin, but it was not granted. When 
he died of tuberculosis in 1940, Li Weining took over his post, and that was 
when the Institute changed beyond all recognition. 

With the political situation becoming ever more critical, the Institute was 
forced to disband, and made its way to Chongqing, in the area controlled by 
the Guomindang. The Ministry of Education originally appointed Xie Shou- 
kang as President of the Institute, but because he was unable to arrive in time 
to take up the post, Gu Yiqiao, then Deputy Minister of Education, concur- 
rently took on the post of acting President. In July 1941, the Ministry 
appointed Yang Zhongzi as President of the Institute, with Li Baochen as 
Director of Studies, Zhang Hongdao as director of the orchestral group, Chen 
Tianhe in charge of theory and composition, Yang Yinliu in charge of Chinese 
music, Yi Kaiji running the piano section and Huang Youkui as director of 
vocal music. There were more than twenty professors and lecturers on the 
staff, among them Hu Ran, Jiang Dingxian, Chen Zhenfeng, Cao Anhe, Chu 
Sizhu, Liu Beimao, Cai Shaoxu and Liu Xue’an, and a total of some 150 
students. In spite of poor living conditions, the staff and students lived 
together in unity and harmony. For four years their life was a hard but happy 
one, until in 1945, when the War of Resistance against Japan ended in victory, 
the Institute was able to move back to the Gulin Temple in Nanjing. 

In 1942, Yang Zhongzi, then Director of the Institute, was appointed 
Chairman of the Music Education Committee of the Ministry of Education, 
and transferred back to the Ministry. His post was taken over by the Minister 
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of Education, Chen Lifu, concurrently with his own. In the same year, the 
Ministry set up a branch of the Institute of Music at Songlingang, near Oing- 
muguan, and appointed Tai Tsui-lun as branch director. In 1943, Wu Bochao, 
the head of the Music Department at Baisha Girls Normal College, accepted 
an invitation to become President of what was by now known as the Qingmu- 
guan National Conservatory of Music, and thus it was he who oversaw the 
move to Nanjing in 1945. In spite of the difficult environment in Qingmuguan 
and Songlingang, the Conservatory of Music had succeeded in training many 
qualified musicians, and it was a force to be reckoned with in the development 
of New Music both during the Anti-Japanese War and in the period following 
victory. 

From the September 18 Incident of 1931 to the Chinese victory at the end 
of the Anti-Japanese War in 1945, large numbers of songs were adapted and 
written by practitioners of the New Music, to express opposition to the Japa- 
nese invasion and occupation of China. It is impossible to know how many 
such songs were written, but estimates put the total at a minimum of one 
thousand. Some of them were of a very high quality, such as Huang Zi’s 
Changhenge [Song of everlasting regret] and his Qi zheng piaopiao |The flag is 
fluttering], Nie Er’s Yiyongjun jinxingqu [March of the volunteers], Zhang 
Hanhui’s Songhua jiang shang [On the banks of the Songhua River], Liu 
Xue’an’s Changcheng yao [Ballad of the Great Wall], He Liiting’s Jialing jiang 
shang [On the banks of the Jialing River], Lin Sheng-shih’s Baiyun guxiang [My 
old hometown among the white clouds], Xia Zhigiw’s Ge babai zhuangshi [Sing 
of the 800 heroes], Ma Sicong’s Zuguo dahechang [Motherland cantata] and 
Xian Xinghai’s Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata]. These songs were 
not only very popular then, both north and south of the Yangtze, they can 
often still be heard today in concerts and music broadcasts. Everyone can sing 
them, and one hears them everywhere. The men who penned them were not 
only composing music which would earn them a good name for contributing 
to the Anti-Japanese War, they were also writing a splendid page in the so 
often disastrous modern and contemporary history of China. Anti-Japanese 
songs can broadly speaking be divided into two kinds: one of them popular in 
the Guomindang-controlled areas during the War (such as Qi zheng piaopiao, 
Ge babai zhuangshi, Baiyun guxiang, Manjianghong, Songhua jiang shang and 
Changcheng yao), and the other widely sung in the Communist-controlled 
areas, including Youjidui ge [Guerilla song], Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River 
cantata] and Yiyongjun jinxingqu [March of the volunteers]. 

The result of the work carried out by the Ministry of Education Music 
Education Committee in music education and in organising musical activities 
was that the Guomindang areas enjoyed an active and lively musical life. In 
these areas, the singing of folk songs was concentrated in the schools and in 
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intellectual circles, not in popularising mass singing activities among the peas- 
ants and in the army, as it was in the areas under Communist control. 


Musical Developments in the Liberated Areas 


Before embarking on a discussion of these developments, let us for a moment 
consider the establishment and scope of the liberated areas. In Lun lianhe 
zhengfu [On coalition government], Mao Zedong wrote, “As soon as the Anti- 
Japanese War started in China, there were two battle-fronts: one where the 
Guomindang were, and one in the liberated areas.” The “battle-front in the 
liberated areas” was a reference to the various spheres of influence of the 
Communist Eighth Route Army, the New Fourth Army and the guerrillas 
fighting the Japanese in the south of China. These areas were created and 
expanded in three stages. 

The first of these stages began in 1937, with the launching of the full-scale 
Anti-Japanese War. The Eighth Route Army assigned the 115th Brigade, the 
129th Army and the 120th Brigade to the Wutai mountains, the Taihang 
mountains and northwest Shanxi, where they opened up the Jin—Cha-Ji 
(Shanxi—Chaha er—Hebei), southeast and northwest Shanxi anti-Japanese base 
areas. In Shandong, a guerrilla war was launched, under the leadership of local 
Communist Party organisations, and a base area was established in central 
Shandong, centred initially around Tai Shan and Yimeng Shan. These base 
areas were the early, miniature versions of the four liberated areas of northern 
China. 

In 1938, the Eighth Route Army despatched troops east from Shanxi to 
the Hebei-Shandong—Henan plain, the northern and central Shandong plain 
and the central Hebei plain, in the north penetrating as far as the Daqing 
Mountains in Suiyuan (now Inner Mongolia) and the eastern part of Hebei 
province. In these areas they set up the Ji-Lu-Yu (Hebei-Shandong—Henan), 
Ji-Lu (Hebei-Shandong) border region, central Hebei, eastern Hebei and 
Daqing Mountains anti-Japanese base areas. From 1938 to 1940, the New 
Fourth Army, helped by the Eighth Route Army, set up anti-Japanese base 
areas in southern Jiangsu, to the north of the Huai River, in central Jiangsu, 
northern Jiangsu and in the Jiangsu-Henan—Anhui border region. In 1938 
and 1939, the East River and Qiongya base areas in Guangdong were also 
established, under the leadership of local Communist organisations. The total 
population of the liberated areas during this first stage was 100 million, 
including the population in the guerrilla areas. 

The second stage was from 1941 to 1942. Ever since 1939, when the Japa- 
nese invaders had begun to talk about military bases intended to guarantee 
the safety of northern China, they had been preparing for the Pacific War. 
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Now the Japanese army carried out a series of ruthless mopping-up opera- 
tions in the liberated areas of northern China, in an attempt to smash them. 
These operations happened to coincide with a famine, and by 1942 the popu- 
lation of the liberated areas in northern China had fallen to 25 million. In 
contrast to this, the population of the liberated areas in central China had 
risen, and by 1942 the eight liberated areas (Northern, Central and Southern 
Jiangsu; north and south of the Huai River; Central Anhui; Northern Zhejiang 
and the Anhui-Hubei-Henan area) had a total population of more than 20 
million. 

The third stage occurred between the winter of 1942 and the spring of 
1943, when the liberated areas in northern China one again embarked upon a 
period of expansion. In a few short months, the Communists launched rectifi- 
cation and production campaigns, as well as a campaign to reduce rents and 
interest rates, and they also set up local military formations. Both material 
supplies and military strength improved greatly now that there were 470,000 
regular troops and a militia of some two million, and the total population 
increased to 86 million. Now, besides the original liberated area of the 
Shaanxi-Gansu—Ningxia Border Region, there were 14 relatively large liberated 
areas behind enemy lines. In northern China, there were the Shanxi-Chahar— 
Hebei border region; the Shanxi-Hebei-Shandong—Henan border region; the 
Shandong area and the Shanxi—Suiyuan border region. In central China there 
were the northern, central and southern Jiangsu areas; the areas north and 
south of the Huai River; the central Anhui area; the Hubei-Henan—Anhui area 
and the east Zhejiang area. In southern China, there were the East River and 
Qiongya liberated areas. With the Shaanxi-Gansu-Ningxia area, this meant 
that 635 county governments were now included in the liberated areas.” 

All of this goes to show that the liberated areas first grew in size, then 
shrank, then grew again during the Anti-Japanese War, and over that period 
experienced bitter struggles in the military, production and political spheres. 
The New Music played an important role during these hard times, directly 
encouraging production and the war effort through the mass singing move- 
ment. In the early 1930s, the leadership of the Communists in literature and 
the arts applied only to literature, and had not yet effectively extended to 
music. At the time, few people who had had a rigorous musical education 
were willing to devote themselves to the Communist revolution, and relatively 
prominent musicians, such as Xian Xinghai and He Liiting, did not join the 
ranks of the Communists until the middle or late 1930s. Lti Jizeng has 
described the situation in the early 1930s as follows: 


Because at the time there was insufficient subjective strength in the field of music, 


no independent league had been formed. It was only from about 1930 onwards 
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that small music groups were set up under the League of Left-wing Dramatists. In 
the winter of 1933 I transferred from the League of Left-wing Dramatists in 
Wuhan to the League in Shanghai and joined a music group. 

The music groups were very small at that time—Nie Er's had only three 
members, Nie Er, myself and Chen Menggeng, who was involved in dance and 
who had returned from Japan. Ren Guang and An E also belonged to a music 
group, but a different one. The groups were kept small so as not to attract atten- 
tion, and for the sake of operational convenience, and most of them had only two 
or three members. Nie Er was working for the Lianhua Films Enterprise Company 
as a performer and musician at the time. Almost all the things our group 
discussed most frequently were issues concerning music. Chen Menggeng was the 
only person involved in dance—he had studied modern dance and it was very 
hard for him to find a job. As had been the case with me when I was in the Zhang 
Geng group under the Drama League, he could say little about musical questions, 
besides which he was naturally a man of few words. But if he said nothing, that 
only made the rest of us all the more tongue-tied.” 


Reading this memoir, we can imagine what the situation must have been like 
in the spring of 1934, with the small music groups in Shanghai, set up under 
the auspices of the League of Left-wing Dramatists, counting Xiao Sheng (Xiao 
Zhiliang), Nie Er, Ren Guang, Zhang Shu, Lü Ji, An E, Wang Zhiquan (Wang 
Weiyi) and others among their members, but with only a tiny number of 
composers, performers, theorists or music educators who could act as leaders 
or speak for them collectively. Nie Er did become a “proletarian composer,” 
but that was only after his death in 1935, and it was only after 1949 that Lü Ji 
became the music spokesman for the Communist Party. 

Information on the situation with regard to music in Yan’an during the 
Anti-Japanese War is hard to come by. There was, for instance, a Chinese Folk 
Music Research Society organised in the spring of 1939 by the students and 
staff of the Lu Xun Arts Academy in Yan’an which collected and studied 
Chinese folk-music materials—but we have no knowledge of exactly what 
they collected and studied, what training they carried out or what events they 
held.” The only way to find out what was happening in the decade from the 
late 1930s on is to look at some memoirs and reports published after the 
founding of the People’s Republic of China in 1949. One such source of infor- 
mation is the article “Xin qingkuang, xin wenti” [New situation, new prob- 
lems] by Lu Ji: 


Over the past decade or more, the people’s music movement has been split, as it 
functioned in two different sets of circumstances. In the liberated areas, its prin- 
cipal task was to organise and train large numbers of music workers to take part 
in the people’s wars (the Anti-Japanese War and the People’s Liberation War), and 
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to serve in those wars. Basically, its job was to encourage the people to work hard 
to produce more, support the front line, and take part in the War; it had to 
encourage the soldiers to fight bravely to destroy the enemy and liberate the 
people. In brief, it was to reflect and serve the people's wars. However, in the 
Guomindang-controlled areas, although in the early phase of the Anti-Japanese 
War, the chief task of the music movement had been to reflect and serve the War 
there too, it was not possible for music to maintain a close and deep relationship 
with the people under the reactionary control of Jiang’s [Chiang Kai-shek] 
bandits, and when these reactionary rulers raised their anti-Communist, anti- 
people banner, and adopted a passive approach to the Anti-Japanese War, the 
members of the movement, aside from their contributions to the War, had no 
alternative but to organise more music workers of all kinds to take part in a 
variety of democratic campaigns against the reactionary Guomindang rulers, and 
the scope of their activities was gradually reduced. In the end all they could do 
was to undertake extremely limited work among students and young people.” 


The musical activities which the Guomindang used in administering their 
areas were not as unhelpful as Lii Ji makes out, and were in fact quite lively. As 
pointed out above, the Guomindang’s work in education, publishing and 
professional music training was not at all bad. Besides, the population of the 
liberated areas was only one-fifth, or even one-sixth, of the total population of 
China at the time, and it is hardly likely that only one-fifth of the population 
of the whole country were singing anti-Japanese songs, while the other four- 
fifths kept quiet, with no one but children singing. The forty-plus years of 
development of New Music since the Anti-Japanese War have shown that if 
literature and art are used purely as a political tool, the sort of works produced 
do not stand the test of time, and once their political objective is achieved, 
they should die a natural death, as happened to most of the songs of the Anti- 
Japanese War and civil war periods, and the tunes to which Mao Zedong’s 
poems were set at the time of the Cultural Revolution. 

Lü Ji also states that music was supposed to “reflect and serve the people's 
wars, and of course there was nothing wrong with this, it was what the 
circumstances required, and the way things were at the time—everything, 
including music, was done with the aim of resisting Japan, because resistance 
to the Japanese invaders was vital for China’s survival, and people were volun- 
tarily devoting all their efforts to it. During the Anti-Japanese War, music 
policy in the liberated areas, along with the other arts policies, served the two 
great tasks of politics and production, and music work was carried out in the 
spirit that Mao Zedong indicated in his May 1942 Zai Yan’an wenyi zuotanhui 
shang de jianghua [Talks at the Yanan Forum on Literature and Art].” In the 
introduction to these Talks, Mao discussed issues such as the standpoint of 
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literature and art workers, their attitudes, the people they were targeting, their 
work and their studies. In his conclusion, he drew up a framework for litera- 
ture and art workers: literature and art were to serve the “broad masses” of the 
workers, peasants, soldiers and the urban petit bourgeoisie; popularisation 
was more urgent and more important than raising standards; and literary and 
art criticism should use politics as their criteria. To put it briefly, literature and 
art were subordinate to politics.” 

Music in the liberated areas was always used in the service of politics, and 
if this was already the case before the Talks, it was all the more so after they 
were published. Fortunately, music activities during the Anti-Japanese War 
largely involved singing, and the political content of the songs was basically 
decided by their lyrics, leaving room for discussion of the artistic standards of 
the music. Lü Ji believed that if only music could be integrated with politics, it 
would give a wealth of inspiration to composers and “be much more effective 
as propaganda, and only when this had been achieved could we greatly 
enhance our musical and artistic values, and make our music more vivid and 
lively, more colourful and brighter?” He cites large numbers of songs to 
support his argument, including Jiang geming jinxing daodi [Carry the revolu- 
tion forward to the end], Dadao Jiang Jieshi, jiefang quan Zhongguo [Down 
with Chiang Kai-Shek, liberate the whole of China], Zaijia yi quantou [One 
more fist], Huai-Hai zhanyi zuge [The Huai-Hai campaign song suite], Shuo 
da jiu da [Strike when you want to], Zanmen bibi kan [Let’s compare], Huojian 
pao [The rockets are on their way], Huang qiao shaobing [Yellow Bridge 
sesame buns], Baoda gongjian zhan [Determined to win hard battles], 
Sanmeng ge [Three things to be done with vigour], Si da jishu ge [Song of the 
four great skills], Chedi xiaomie Jiangfeijun [Thoroughly smash Jiang’s bandit 
army], Yundong zhan [Mobile warfare], Jianmie zhan [War of annihilation], 
Huangqiang ge [Exchanging guns], Wo wei renmin kangqi qiang [I shoulder my 
gun for the people], Cisha ge [Bayonet song], Women shi toudanzu [We are the 
grenadiers], Shengchan li gong [To produce is meritorious], Zanmen de 
gongren you liliang [Our workers have strength], Gongren jinxingqu | Workers” 
march], Laobao ge [Labour protection song], Gongchang jiushi zhanchang [The 
work-place is a battlefield], Huoche tou [Locomotive], Kaihuang [Opening up 
the wasteland], Shengchan yundong dahechang [Production campaign chorus], 
Yunyan ge [Salt transportation song], Difang guizi lai qiangliang [Beware of 
the devils coming to seize our grain], You chi you chuan [We have food and 
clothes], Wang lao san jianzu [Landlord Wang has reduced the rent], Baohu 
bianqu [Guarding the border region], Canjia Balujun [In the Eighth Route 
Army], Meiyou Gongchandang jiu meiyou xin Zhongguo [There would be no 
new China without the Communist Party] and Yongyuan genzhe Gongchan- 
dang [Always following the Communist Party]. All of these, he says, “are good 
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works produced by integration with the concrete politics of the time?” 

The titles of these 34 songs may make people think that: (i) The songs 
were too much like slogans, and remind us of the slogan-like and vacuous 
songs of the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution. (ii) These 
songs of the 1940s, which have died out by now, were far inferior to the anti- 
Japanese songs of the earlier period, some of which are still enjoyed even 
today. 

How were these songs, which were meant to serve politics and produc- 
tion, created? Allow me to use some examples to illustrate the process. During 
the Huai-Hai campaign, members of the East China field army were collecting 
material and writing songs as well as fighting, and they would rehearse the 
new songs before singing them to the troops on the following day. During 
land reform, when meetings to co-ordinate the campaign often lasted until 
well into the night, songs were often written as soon as the meetings ended, 
and taught to others the next day. All the music workers in army propaganda 
teams and local cultural troupes did this when they were under pressure to 
fulfil their tasks.” Although at the time there was a real need for large numbers 
of these songs, they have now sunk without trace, and are completely 
forgotten, a fate which inevitably awaits “sub-standard goods” of a low artistic 
level. Truly good pieces, however, such as Nie Er’s Yiyongjun jinxingqu [March 
of the volunteers], He Liiting’s Ken chunni [Cultivate the spring mud], Ma Ke’s 
Nanniwan [Nanni Bay], Xian Xinghai’s Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River 
cantata], Lin Sheng-shih’s Manjianghong [To the tune of Manjianghong], 
Zhang Hanhui’s Songhua jiang shang [On the banks of the Songhua River], 
Huang Zi’s Qi zheng piaopiao [The flag is fluttering] and Xia Zhiqiu’s Ge babai 
zhuangshi [Sing of the 800 heroes] are still very popular today and strike a 
responsive chord in people’s hearts (e.g., being found in the repertoire of 
concerts these days). Time, and audiences, provide the most reliable demon- 
stration of this fact. 

Another feature of musical activities in the liberated areas was the 
emphasis on making sure they had a broad “mass” nature, because the view 
was taken that whatever the masses enjoyed would have a wide circulation, 
and if something was not popular with the masses, “it would commit an error 
of subjectivism, and would everywhere come up against a brick wall.” This is 
a rather dogmatic statement, and there have been frequent occasions when the 
opposite has been the case: Some European composers, whose works were not 
popular during their life-time, came to be appreciated only after their deaths, 
as happened with Schubert, who lived a life of poverty and died at the age of 
31. Surely no one would say that his songs were not good enough? Artists are 
subjective and self-centred by nature, otherwise they would not be artists and 
would be unable to move ahead of the times. Works which depend too heavily 
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on the masses and are overly accommodating to the tastes of the audience will 
always be mediocre and lack the unique character and splendour of an artistic 
creation, and thus they will be readily eliminated. We ought not, of course, to 
judge the songs of the Anti-Japanese War period too harshly: finding them- 
selves in an extraordinary situation where the Japanese were steadily 
encroaching on their country’s territory, massacring the people and commit- 
ting all manner of evil, the song writers had to resort to extraordinary 
methods in order to produce enough songs for people to hand on to others, to 
stir up their fighting capacity and comfort the wounded. In such circum- 
stances, there is every reason for song-writing to have been very rushed, but 
the methods used at such an exceptional time should not be used as the stand- 
ards for creating art. 

The Communist-led music movement did not, of course, run as easily 
and smoothly in areas controlled by the Guomindang as it did in the liberated 
areas. The underground music workers of the Communist Party were trying 
to launch singing activities while at the same time having to cope with inter- 
ference and antagonism from the Guomindang. According to partial statistics, 
in 1942 there were more than 2,400 established music groups and organisa- 
tions led by underground Communist music cadres in Guomindang- 
controlled areas, but by 1947 their number had fallen to 600. Nevertheless, 
these underground cadres persevered in their work, and in the Shanghai area 
alone there were nearly 300 singing groups, which trained almost 600 students 
as singing movement cadres and gave between 50 and 60 large-scale perform- 
ances.” If the United Front work of the Communists in Guomindang areas 
appeared to be very weak where music was concerned, this was because, apart 
from a few composers of a high standard, like Xian Xinghai and He Liiting, 
they had not managed to win over any other talented musicians. But in the 
late 1930s and early 1940s, New Music creation in the big cities like Shanghai, 
Peking and Guangzhou, where it had undergone a decade or more of training 
and nurturing, entered a new phase, and although one cannot exactly speak of 
a hundred flowers blooming, it did reach the stage where the buds were just 
waiting to burst into blossom. 


NEW MUSIC CREATION DURING THE ANTI-JAPANESE WAR 


China’s people were united in their opposition to the Japanese invasion, and 
looked on the defence of their motherland as their primary task. It was at this 
point that the developing New Music emerged as a mighty and formidable 
torrent streaming from north to south, from east to west, and pounding the 
whole vast land of China and all its mountains, rivers and plains. In the hands 
of such people as Xian Xinghai, He Liiting, Lin Sheng-shih and Tan Xiaolin, 
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the European song-forms which Zeng Zhimin, Shen Kin'gong and Li Shutong 
had brought back from Japan, and the art songs and creative experiments in 
children’s song-and-dance dramas of Xiao Youmei and Huang Zi, Zhao 
Yuanren, Nie Er and Li Jinhui, formed an extremely important stage in the 
development of this music in China. The Anti-Japanese War not only united 
the people of China, who had hitherto been so lacking in cohesion, it also 
provided a chance to review the growth of the New Music, and fully display its 
vitality. 

There were so many New Musicians emerging at about the time of Huang 
Zi’s death that it is impossible to list them all. They included Ren Guang, Ying 
Shangneng, Zhang Hanhui, Zheng Zhisheng, Wu Bochao, He Liiting, Xian 
Xinghai, Liu Xue’an, Jiang Wenye, Tan Xiaolin, Chen Tianhe, Jiang Dingxian, 
Xia Zhiqiu, Ma Sicong, Lu Huabo, Lin Sheng-shih, Zheng Lticheng and Ma 
Ke.” In the number of personnel involved, and in the quality and quantity of 
their works, this period was far ahead of the schoolsong and May Fourth 
periods. There are some figures (again, incomplete) which show that 371 
anthologies of anti-Japanese and national salvation songs were published,” 
but how many songs were included in these anthologies, and how many 
appeared in more than one of them, are both questions which remain to be 
investigated. 

In the preceding list of musicians of this period, their names have been 
arranged according to their dates of birth. This is because there is no direct 
connection between their date of birth and the years when they composed 
their representative works, and there are some who are still alive but whose 
creative life ended with the victory over the Japanese, and who therefore 
belong to this era. In other words, the musicians to be discussed below were all 
dedicated and influential figures at the time of the Anti-Japanese War. 


Xian Xinghai 


Xian Xinghai (1905-1945) was born on June 13, 1905 to a poor family in 
Macau. His ancestral home was in Panyu county, in Guangdong province. His 
father, Xian Xitai, was a fisherman who died young. Xian Xinghai was thus 
dependent on his mother, Huang Suying, as he grew up and later the two of 
them moved to Singapore, where Huang found a job in the laundry of the 
Yangzheng high school and Xian Xinghai was able to work part-time and 
study part-time at the school. In 1918, Xian returned to Guangzhou from 
Singapore and in around 1920 enrolled in the high school attached to Lingnan 
University, later moving on to take preparatory courses for the University 
itself. When he graduated he had a variety of different jobs, including teaching 
music in various local elementary and high schools. His interests were very 
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broad, and he enjoyed art, calligraphy and designing book-covers as well as 
music, at one point working as the art director for the publications of the King 
Society and publishing an article entitled “Zhongguo shufa ltietan” [A brief 
sketch of Chinese calligraphy]. In 1926, he left Guangzhou for Peking and 
entered the Music Department of the National Academy of Arts, where he 
majored in the violin. In 1927, when the Northern Warlord government closed 
down specialist colleges in Peking, he moved to Shanghai to study at the 
National Conservatory of Music. In the summer of 1929, however, during a 
period of student unrest, he was forced to withdraw. 

Xian Xinghai was a man of unwavering ambition. He wanted to become a 
musician, a world-famous composer. After he was forced to withdraw from 
the Conservatory, he decided to go to France, regardless of the poverty he 
would have to endure. With the help of some friends, he found work doing 
odd jobs on a ship. It was extremely hard, but he managed to get to Paris, 
arriving there in 1930. There, too, he did all sorts of work, including looking 
after children, transcribing musical scores, and doing odd jobs. He was often 
exhausted, hungry and cold, but in spite of all these hardships he persevered 
with his music studies. He studied violin with Paul Oberdoeffer, composition 
with Vincent d'Indy and Paul Dukas, harmony, counterpoint and fugue with 
Noél Gallon. “Afterwards, he passed the examination for the Paris Conserva- 
toire with excellent marks and entered Dukas’composition class.” He wrote 
about his life and studies in Paris himself: 


After I arrived in Paris, and had found a job as a waiter in a restaurant, I began to 
take violin lessons from this world-famous violin-teacher.” Mr. Oberdoeffer used 
to teach X for 200 francs a month (at the time that was roughly equivalent to 10 
Chinese dollars), but he charged me nothing, as he had discovered that I was 
having to work. Next, I found Mr. Noél Gallon, and studied harmony, counter- 
point and fugue (which were obligatory courses for students of composition) with 
him. Mr. Gallon was one of the most famous of the Conservatoire’s teachers and 
used to charge 200 francs a month, but when he realised how poor I was he too 
taught me for nothing. I also took composition lessons from Mr. d’Indy, a teacher 
at the Schola Cantorum (School of Singing—one of the best-known music 
schools in Paris, as famous as the Conservatoire, which is also for gifted students. 
It differs from the Paris Conservatoire in that there is no age limit. The Conserva- 
toire will only accept students of about 20 years old. Apart from this, as well as 
stressing technique, it pays even more attention to theory). He was my first 
composition teacher. Later on, I took composition with Mr. Lioncourt, and 
learned conducting from Mr. La Bey. All of this was before I entered the Conser- 
vatoire, when I was living in such extreme poverty that I was often prevented from 
studying.” 
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Kian's life in Paris was desperately poor, and he freguently had no income 
at all. When he did find work, he had neither the time nor the energy to study, 
and this was a cause of great anxiety to him. His teachers were very kind, but 
his poverty meant that he was treated badly by other people: “Once, when I 
was trying to earn some money by busking, a rich Chinese student smashed 
my plate and slapped me across the face, saying that I was a disgrace to 
China!” By “busking” he meant playing his violin in cafes and restaurants to 
earn a few francs. 

In his essay “Wo xuexi yinyue de jingguo” [My experiences in studying 
music], Xian mentions that he passed the examination for the advanced 
composition class at the Conservatoire and was awarded a prize: “I had the 
great good fortune to pass the exam for the advanced composition class and 
win an honorary prize. When it came to awarding me the actual prize, they 
asked me what I would like and I said I would like food coupons, so they gave 
me a bundle of them.” In the spring of 1935, he graduated from the advanced 
composition course and Dukas died, so in early summer Xian started out on 
the journey back to China, travelling around Europe before he left. In 
Shanghai, he returned to Sichuan Road and was reunited with his mother. 
Now he was to embark on the next stage of his life.” 

At the end of that summer, when he was back in Shanghai and had seen 
the mother from whom he had been parted for seven years,” Xian got back in 
touch with his old friends from the literary and artistic society which called 
itself the Nanguoshe [the Southern Society]. He joined the Shanghai Song- 
writers” Association, which counted among its members Shi Yi, Xu Xingzhi, 
Sai Ke, Zhou Gangming, Lü Ji, He Ltiting, Sha Mei and Ren Guang. They met 
once a month for a discussion and to write new songs. It was not long after 
Nie Er had died in Japan, and the music groups of the League of Left-wing 
Dramatists were looking for a musician like Xian Xinghai, so he followed in 
Nie’s footsteps and joined one of these groups. In Shanghai, he wrote a great 
number of national salvation songs for the Baidai record company [EMI], 
including Zhan ge [Battle song] and Jiuguo jinxingqu [National salvation 
march], the records of which were widely distributed and sold very well 
indeed. He was also responsible for writing the music for films made by the 
Xinhua [New China] Film Company, among them Zhuangzhi lingyun (known 
in English as The Pioneers), Yeban gesheng [Song at midnight] and Qingnian 
jinxingqu [Youth on the march]. During his time as head of the music section 
of the Xinhua Film Company he wrote many songs, such as Rexue [Hot 
blood], Huanghe zhi lian [Yellow River love], La li ge [Pulling the plough], 
Xiao gunii |The little orphan girl], Xiaoxiang yeyu [Night rain at Xiaoxiang] 
and Qingnian jinxingqu [Youth on the march] for the films Banfu qu [The 
song of the porters] and Yeban gesheng [Song at midnight]. For the stage-play 
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Taiping tianguo [The heavenly kingdom of great peace] he wrote the songs 
Tanfu qu [The charcoal burners] and Da jiangshan [Defending the country]. 
He wrote songs for the film Richu [Sunrise] and incidental music for Da leiyu 
[Great thunderstorm], and he also wrote Meiyou zuguo de haizi {Children 
without a motherland], Hanzai ge [Drought song], Lu Xun zhuidao ge 
[Mourning Lu Xun], etc. When the August 13 military campaign against the 
Japanese was unleashed in the Shanghai area, Xian Xinghai threw himself into 
the torrent, joined the No. 2 National Salvation Drama Troupe organised in 
Shanghai by Hong Shen, Jin Shan and others, and travelled with them to 
Suzhou, Henan and Hubei to carry out propaganda work. 

In the winter of 1937, he went from Shanghai to the Hanping coal and 
iron mine in Hubei, where he wrote Qizhongjiang [The crane operator]. Next 
he went to Wuhan, where he and Zhang Shu together organised many large 
singing meetings, held a song parade, and wrote Baowei Wuhan [Defending 
Wuhan], Wu-yi gongren ge [Labour Day workers’ song], Xin Zhongguo [New 
China], Zuguo de haizimen [Children of the motherland], Youjijun [Guerilla 
army], Huabei nongmin ge [Northern Chinese peasant song], Dangbing ge 
[Being a soldier] and Women de duiwu xiangqian zou [Our troops are moving 
forward]. Later, he was invited by Guo Moruo, of the No. 3 Office of the Polit- 
ical Department of the Military Affairs Commission, to lead the music move- 
ment in Wuhan with Zhang Shu. But Xian was not happy during the time he 
spent working for the No. 3 Office, and there were three reasons for this. 
Firstly, more than 20 singing teams in Wuhan were amalgamated into one big 
troupe, and their cadres were transferred to other places to lead the singing 
movement. This had an adverse effect on the work of the troupe. Secondly, 
because all songs were subjected to censorship and revision, or even banned, it 
was difficult to write words and music for them. Thirdly, the newly-established 
singing troupe boycotted other, previously established, troupes, did not 
co-operate with them and even banned the singing of many anti-Japanese 
songs, among them some of Xian’s. 

Xian Xinghai saw in this the mischief done by factionalism, and it greatly 
distressed him. Nevertheless, he continued writing songs, among them Shengli 
de kaishi |The beginnings of victory], Dao diren houfang qu [To the enemy’s 
rear], Gongren kangdi ge [Worker’s song of resistance], Fan qinliie jinxingqu 
[Anti-invasion march], Douzheng jiuyou shengli [The struggle will soon end in 
victory], Kongjun ge [Airforce song], Dianbing qu [Roll-call song], Jiangnan 
sanyue [Early spring south of the Yangtze] (a song written for a film) and also 
a large number of military songs.” 

In 1935, apart from writing National Salvation songs, Xian began work 
on his first symphony, the Minzu jiefang jiaoxiangyue [National liberation 
symphony]. As someone who was totally and absolutely devoted to music, and 
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who had spent more than five years studying composition in Paris, merely 
writing a few songs was never going to satisfy his creative desires. He wanted 
to convey his love and hopes for the Chinese nation through the vast and 
complex musical form of the symphony. But because he was so busy with his 
work, the piano part was not finished until the autumn of 1936, and he then 
began writing the whole score in the spring of 1937. He was frequently inter- 
rupted in the process of composing, and only managed to complete the whole 
symphony when he was in the Soviet Union in the spring of 1941. Xian 
Xinghai himself described how extremely unhappy he was in Wuhan. 
“Although my salary was over a hundred yuan a month, which was enough to 
buy my food, I was in low spirits and my health was not good. I was pale, 
emaciated and dull, with no life in me at all”; “I gradually lost the ability to 
work, and I was longing for somewhere I could compose—even somewhere 
like Shanghai would have done fine?” It was when he was feeling so depressed 
that a letter arrived from the Lu Xun Academy of Arts in Yan’an, inviting him 
to go and teach music there. When he had been given a guarantee that he 
would have freedom to create, and freedom to leave, he decided to “set off for 
the north, determined to try it out” and resolved to “come out again if it didn’t 
suit me.” In July 1938, Xian married Qian Yunling, the daughter of the social 
scientist Qian Yeshi, and in October the two of them set out for Yan’an, where 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party was located, arriving on 
November 3.” According to Xian, there were not many musicians at the Lu 
Xun Academy, but even so it was in a liberated area and the centre of singing 
for the whole of China. There was a Folk Music Research Society in Yan’an at 
the time, and they collected songs from all over China, in particular from 
Shaanxi, Gansu and Suiyuan. Material from other areas included indigenous 
folk songs from ethnic minorities, Korea and Annam (Vietnam). The Chinese 
Communist Party had a very close relationship with the Soviet Union, and so 
there was also material from the Soviet Union. For Xian Xinghai, this was a 
major improvement. The only snag was the lack of musical instruments, with 
not a single piano to be found in the whole of Yan’an. Chinese musical instru- 
ments were still available, however, and Xian was therefore obliged to forget 
about European instruments and use the local ones. 

Now that he was leading a more settled life, Xian was able to concentrate 
and start composing. In a peaceful cave, he resumed work on his Minzu jiefang 
jiaoxiangyue [National liberation symphony] which he had begun in 1935. 
Other works which he completed during this period were Junmin jinxingqu 
[March of the army and the people], Shengchan dahechang [Production 
cantata], Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata], Jiu-yiba dahechang 
[September 18 cantata] (later known as Dadao Yalu jiang dahechang [Fighting 
all the way to the Yalu River cantata]) and his San-ba [March 8] song-and- 
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dance skit, and with these he was satisfied. Although he lived in poverty in 
Yan'an, it was a good deal better than his life in Paris had been. There he had 
also had to contend with the cold, but here he was able to hide away in a warm 
cave and write his music. In the 18 months he was in Yaman (from November 
1938 until May 1940), not only did he manage to compose very successfully, 
his health too improved significantly. The works he completed there include 
eight cantatas, dozens of songs, and one opera, Fuyang he [The Fuyang River], 
for which he composed the music. On June 14, 1939, seven months after Xian 
Xinghai arrived in Yan’an, he joined the Chinese Communist Party, an event 
which laid the foundations for his becoming one of the Communists’ two 
great model musicians and, along with Nie Er, being dubbed a “Musician of 
the Proletariat” and a “People’s Musician.” 

In May 1940, “Xinghai was despatched by the Central Committee to the 
Soviet Union to accomplish a work assignment, but as soon as he got there the 
war to defend our nation broke out, and he did not completely fulfil his objec- 
tives?” In late 1940, he arrived in Moscow, where he went to listen to sympho- 
nies, following them from the score, and became acquainted with many Soviet 
composers. But shortly afterwards, as the Second World War spread, he 
became anxious to return to China. That October he travelled to Ulan Bator, 
the capital of the People’s Republic of Mongolia, with Yuan Muzhi and some 
others, hoping to pass through there on the way to China, but unfortunately 
they were not able to do this, and had to stay in Ulan Bator for a year. While 
there he immersed himself enthusiastically in musical activities, as he always 
did, training the local music workers and writing his second and third song- 
suites and some small-scale instrumental and vocal works. In November 1942 
he moved back westwards to Alma Ata, the capital of the Soviet Republic of 
Kazakhstan, where, although his health had begun to deteriorate, he continued 
to bury himself in writing music. During his year in Alma Ata, he completed 
his second symphony, Shensheng zhi zhan jiaoxiangyue [Holy war symphony], 
the Manjianghong [To the tune of Manjianghong] symphony and Zhongguo 
yinhua [Tone picture of China]. In early 1944, he accepted an invitation to set 
up a music school in Kostanay, northern Kazakhstan, and there, as well as 
accepting commissions, he wrote his instrumental piece for violin and two 
pianos, Amangeldi,” which was very well received by the local people. 

Xian’s health was steadily deteriorating, and in the spring of 1945 took a 
marked turn for the worse. He was given very special care, perhaps because it 
was discovered that he was a composer despatched from Yan’an, and was taken 
to the Kremlin Hospital in Moscow—but it was already too late. On top of his 
pulmonary tuberculosis, he was also suffering from an enlarged liver and 
cardiac disease, and every day had to have several litres of peritoneal fluid 
extracted. On October 30, 1945, he died. He was only 40 years old.” 
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Xian’s life can be divided into seven periods: (i) childhood and youth 
(1905-1920); (ii) his studies in China (1921-1929); (iii) years of hardship 
studying in France (1930-1935); (iv) his participation in the National Salva- 
tion Singing Movement in Shanghai (1935-1937); (v) his participation in 
anti-Japanese music activities in Wuhan (1937-1938); (vi) his time in Yaran 
(1938-1940); (vii) his years in the Soviet Union (1940-1945). 

His musical career lasted some fifteen years, from 1930, when he began to 
study music in France, until his death in 1945. His own “Chuangzuo zhaji” 
[Random notes on creation)” divides his creative work into four periods: (i) 
when he was studying in France (1929-1935); (ii) after his return to China 
(1935-1938); (iii) the period in Yan’an (1938-1940); and (iv) the period spent 
in the Soviet Union (1940-1945). He did not write much music during the six 
years that he spent in France, probably because he had to work as well as 
study, and produced only seven vocal solos, a two-part cantata, a piece for solo 
piano, two pieces for solo violin and a string quartet (Sarabande). His style in 
these pieces was greatly influenced by the Impressionist school and shows little 
trace of Chinese style. In the three years between his return to China in 1935 
and his move to Yan’an, affected by what was happening in the Anti-Japanese 
War, he wrote large numbers of anti-Japanese national salvation songs, which 
were full of patriotic fervour and were widely sung. During this very produc- 
tive period, he wrote a total of 120 works: 23 vocal solos, 70 songs for unison 
singing, 18 two-part cantatas, one four-part cantata and one canon, two 
choruses and five duets. Besides these, he wrote a song-cycle called Dongbei 
zhi ge [Songs of the Northeast] (also known as No. 11 in his work Douzheng 
jiuyou shengli [The battle will soon end in victory]),” and two operas, Juesidui 
[The diehards]* and San-ba jiaoxiang yueshi [March 8 symphonic poem].” 
Some of his songs were for children and some were written for films, but by 
far the majority were anti-Japanese national salvation songs for the masses, 
written to give added strength to the Chinese side during the Anti-Japanese 
War. In the two years he spent in Yan’an, Xian also composed many works, 
and as well as 24 songs to be sung in unison, six vocal solos, a duet, six two- 
part choruses and two three-part choruses, he wrote eight large-scale cantatas, 
two operas and one skit: 


* Balu jun houfang liushou bingtuan tuange [Song of the forces left to 
garrison the rear of the Eighth Route Army] (Cantata) 

* Shengchan dahechang [Production cantata] 

* Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata] 

* Jiu-yiba dahechang [September 18 cantata] 

* Manzhou qiutu jinxingqu [March of the Manchu prisoners] 
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+ Ximeng dahechang [Cantata of those sworn to sacrifice] 

* Women shi canmou gongzuozhe [We are workers in the staff corps] 

* Dihou kang Ri genjudi dahechang [Cantata of the anti-Japanese base 
area to the rear of the enemy] 

+ Fuyang he [Fuyang River] (Opera) 

* Junmin jinxingqu [March of the army and the people] (Opera) 

* San-ba huobaoju [March 8 “living newspaper” ] (Song and dance skit) 


In the five years between Xian’s return to China and his departure for the 
Soviet Union, he was extremely industrious and wrote large quantities of 
songs in support of the Anti-Japanese War, the production campaign and the 
policies of the Communist Party. In total there were 94 songs to be sung in 
unison, 29 vocal solos, 37 cantatas or choruses, six song duets, three operas, 
one skit, two song-cycles and one instrumental piece. Only a few of them were 
left unfinished, and the passion for creating music which his work conveyed 
left a very deep impression on people. 

During his five years in the Soviet Union, Xian changed his habits of the 
previous five years and concentrated on instrumental music. This included: 


* Two symphonies, Minzu jiefang jiaoxiangyue [National liberation 
symphony] (Symphony No. 1) and Shensheng zhi zhan jiaoxiangyue 
[Holy war symphony] (Symphony No. 2). 

* Four orchestral suites: Suite No. 1, Houfang [In the rear]; Suite No. 2, 
Muma ci [Lyric poem on tending horses]; Suite No. 3, Chi Le ge” and 
Suite No. 4, Manjianghong [To the tune of Manjianghong]. 

+ Three orchestral works in symphonic tone-painting form: Zhongguo 
shenghuo [Chinese life], Xieniiequ [Scherzo] and Zhongguo kuang- 
xiangqu [Chinese rhapsody]. 

* Instrumental works: three Zhongguo wuqu [Chinese dance-tunes], 
three solos for Kazakh instruments, Amangeldi (for violin and two 
pianos), three Kazakh dance-tunes and two Kazakh melodies (for 
dunbola qin, violin and piano). 


In his vocal music, he moved away from the combatant style of the songs 
he composed between 1930 and 1935, writing about more lyrical topics, as in 
Shige shishou [Ten songs] (Op. 8) and Gushi shishou [Ten ancient poems] (Op. 
25). Most of the lyrics he chose were very elegant, among them Liu Zongy- 
uan’s Yufu ci [The fisherman], Li Yu’s Langtao sha [To the turn of Langtao sha], 
Li Qingzhao’s Xiaoling [Short lyric] and Su Shi’s Die lian hua [To the tune of 
Die lian hua]. Xian also composed the two-part chorus He xinnian [New Year 
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wishes], the solo Zou Jiangzhou [Fleeing to Jiangzhou], Hasake geguji 
[Anthology of Kazakh songs] and Hasake niisheng sanbu hechang |Three-part 
chorus for female Kazakh voices].”° 

Xian did not leave much in the way of writings, and only a few of these 
are of any substance. They are “Wo xuexi yinyue de jingguo” [My experiences 
in studying music], “Chuangzuo zhaji” [Random notes on creation], “Ltielun 
minge yanjiu” [A brief account of folk song studies], “Minge yundong” [The 
folk song movement], “Minge yanjiu” [Folk song studies], “Minge yu 
Zhongguo xinxing yinyue” [Folk song and China’s new and developing music] 
and “Bianqu de yinyue yundong” [The music movement in the border 
regions]. The first and second of these are written in autobiographical form, 
the third to the sixth deal with folk songs, and the last is a report. They give an 
indication of Xian’s deep and abiding interest in folk songs, and indeed traces 
of re-worked folk songs are to be found everywhere in his works.” 

Xian can be described as the most prolific composer among the small 
number of composers of New Music in China in the 1930s and 40s, for apart 
from writing a large quantity of vocal music, he also, under conditions that 
were less than satisfactory, wrote a remarkable number of instrumental and 
large-scale orchestral works, and we should applaud him for that. Only when a 
work is performed can experience be accumulated and musical thinking be 
illuminated, and only then can the composer gradually mature, for otherwise 
the music is nothing more than marks on a five-line stave. If we consider the 
works which Xian composed in France to be his learning stage, then the five 
years after his return to China were the stage when he worked for the anti- 
Japanese cause, the stage when he was absorbing nourishment for creating 
works in the Chinese style. The five years which he spent in the Soviet Union 
were the peak of his creative life—from the musical angle, there is no way that 
a composer can fully and completely express his internal world if he only 
writes songs, he needs to write instrumental and orchestral music as well as 
vocal music. This was something of which Xian was well aware, and it was for 
this reason that he had started to conceptualise his first symphony, at the same 
time as he was writing anti-Japanese national salvation songs. When he arrived 
in the Soviet Union, he had more time on his hands and more peace and quiet, 
and he was able to concentrate on instrumental and large-scale orchestral 
works, some of them involving setting old poems to music, which he used as a 
means to express his thoughts and feelings and alleviate his homesickness. If 
he had stayed in China, the pressure of work might have meant that he was 
not able to compose as many instrumental and orchestral pieces. 

Although there are numerous articles evaluating Xian Xinghai and his 
works, few of them have any substance, for a reason which is well-known: He 
and Nie Er were the standard-bearers for Chinese Communist music, to the 
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music world what Lu Xun and Mao Dun were to the world of literature, and 
nobody dared to make any negative comments about them, for fear of 
attracting the wrath of the authorities.” Most of these articles commend Xian 
for his mass songs and his Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata], and 
make no mention of any of his other works, including the choruses, instru- 
mental music, orchestral music and vocal solos created by setting old poems to 
music. It was actually impossible for the average person to get to hear any of 
these, because until the publication of Xian Xinghai quanji [Complete works of 
Xian Xinghai], the scores for them had not been published, they were never 
performed, and there were certainly no recordings of them. Xian wrote 
numerous cantatas, symphonies, instrumental works, operas and art songs, so 
why is it that for 40 years or more all that was ever performed was the Huanghe 
dahechang [Yellow River cantata], some anti-Japanese songs (Jiuguo junge 
[National salvation army song], Qingnian jinxingqu [Youth march], Dao diren 
houfang qu [To the enemy’s rear], Youjijun [Guerilla army], Fangong [Counter 
attack] and Lu shi women kai [It is we who are blazing the trail] and so on), 
and some music for plays and films, such as Yeban gesheng [Song at midnight], 
Huanghe zhi lian [Yellow River love], Rexue [Hot blood] and Jiangnan sanyue 
[Early spring south of the Yangtze]?”’ Xian’s passion for music was all- 
absorbing, and he dedicated himself to composing all his life—even when 
living in utter poverty as a student in France, he managed to write both songs 
and instrumental music. In the three years after he returned to China and the 
two years he spent in Yaman, he threw himself selflessly into composing anti- 
Japanese national salvation songs, writing several hundred of them in the space 
of only five years.” He also continued to work hard at composing during his 
five years in the Soviet Union, even when his life was at one point extremely 
unsettled. There he produced the works he had been longing to write all his 
life, because it was impossible for a musician who had studied European 
composing techniques to be satisfied with vocal music alone, and he needed 
the rich tone colours and variety of instrumental music, and complex combi- 
nations of instrumental music, to convey his ever-changing emotions, and 
express both the intrinsic and the alien, the national and international, the 
lyrical and rousing, the tragic and the angry, indeed the entire profound inner 
world of mankind. Xian’s aspirations were clearly illustrated by the whole of 
his creative life—first he overcame a host of difficulties in order to go to France 
to study, then he selflessly worked to serve the anti-Japanese cause, and later, 
though far away from his home country, he remained mindful of its suffering 
and employed the composition techniques he had acquired to write the large- 
scale orchestral music he loved so much. It is truly shameful that, although 
Xian dedicated his whole life to music, only a limited number of his works are 
performed today as noted above. 
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Kian's vocal music has a pronounced folk flavour to it, and this is directly 
related to the fact that he placed a great deal of emphasis on folk songs and 
derived creative inspiration from them. This folk flavour meant that his songs 
were very popular and were widely sung. He was also a master of the lyrical 
song-tune, such as the ones he wrote for Li Bai’s Yi Qin E [Remembering the 
Beauty of Qin] (1939), Liu Yuxi’s Zhuzhici [To the tune of Zhuzhici] (1944), 
and Su Shi’s Die lian hua [To the tune of Die lien hua] (1944), which for the 
time were of a very high standard. What is particularly remarkable is that, 
even when he was abroad, Xian’s works were still redolent of his homeland— 
as, for instance, his Xihu zhuzhici [West Lake: To the tune of Zhuzhici] from 
Gushi shishou [Ten ancient poems] written in December 1944 (words by the 
Yuan dynasty poet Yang Lianfu), in which the melody of the lines “hu kou lou 
chuan hu ri yin, hu zhong duan qiao hu shui shen” [At the entrance to the lake 
a house-boat—the sun in the lake grows dim; in the middle of the lake, a 
broken bridge—the water of the lake is deep] sounds like a ditty in the 
Chinese pentatonic scale yet also has the contrasting balance of a European 
song-form. The melody of the lines “lou chuan wu duo shi lang yi, duan qiao 
you zhu shi nong xin” [The house-boat has no rudder—that is what my young 
man longs for; the broken bridge still has some pillars—that is what my young 
man wants] echoes the first two lines in a very natural and uncontrived way. 
Although, on hearing this song, one may feel that the notes on “yin, “shen, “yi” 
and “zhu” are rather too long, the song as a whole is still quite exquisite and 
pleasing to the ear, with the words very fittingly set to the melody (see 
Example 1). 

We can tell, from the vocal music he wrote, that Xian composed in a 
different way when writing with a political aim from when he was writing for 
his own pleasure. If he did not have a particular task to perform, he tried his 
hand very happily at composing art songs. From the way Xian composed, we 
may conjecture that the lyrical songs which he wrote in the Soviet Union were, 
in both form and content, the kind to which he was most deeply attached.” 

The most outstanding of the many cantatas which Xian wrote was his 
Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata] of 1939. It is similar in form to 
Huang Zis Changhenge [Song of everlasting regret], and its structure is 
modelled on that of European oratorios of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, with solos, duets and three- and four-part choruses. All the songs 
are preceded by a recitation, which at the time was a new departure. Huanghe 
dahechang may be simple in song forms and traditional in harmony (with the 
melodies having a very Chinese flavour to them), but it is an extraordinarily 
effective work as a patriotic song during that time. At the time he wrote it, 
because material circumstances were so limited, Xian used simple harmony 
and arrangements for the piece, so that it could be sung easily and still be 
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Example 1. Xihu zhuzhige [West Lake: To the tune of Zhuzhici]. By Xian Xinghai. 
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effective. Later on, he re-orchestrated it, and produced revised versions of the 
vocal parts of the four songs Huanghe chuanfu gu |Song of the Yellow River 
boatmen], Huang shui yao [Ballad of the Huang River], Huanghe yuan [Yellow 
River grievance] and Nu hou ba! Huanghe [Roar angrily, Yellow River!], 
increasing the vocal parts to seven or eight in number, and adding quite 
complex modulations. It is clear that, as well as keeping the objective situation 
in mind, Xian was also aware that merely standing still at an ordinary level 
was not enough, and that he had to make very strict demands of himself 
artistically. 

Xian’s instrumental and orchestral works can also be divided into two 
periods. The four instrumental works he composed while he was studying in 
France, the suite for piano, the D minor violin sonata, the suite for violin and 
his string quartet Sarabande, were heavily influenced by classical Western 
music and by the Romantic and Impressionist schools, and his personal style 
is not easily discernible (see Example 2). 

His later instrumental works cannot be analysed or studied until the 
scores are published, but looking at his three Kazakh dances (1944), it appears 
that he had not made noticeable progress in writing for the piano. This may 
be due to the limitations of the Kazakh dances themselves, but even so, he was 
still able to be quite bold in his harmony, counterpoint and melodies, as 
compared with his other works (see Example 3). 

As for Xian’s orchestral works, all we know is that when there was a 
debate about them in the press in the mid 1950s, anyone who criticised them 
was labelled a Rightist, and from that time on Nie Er and Xian Xianghai 
became such “gods of music” that they were above criticism. When the three 
young scholars Wang Lisan, Liu Shiren and Jiang Zuxin published their “Lun 
dui Xian Xinghai tongzhi yixie jiaoxiangyue zuopin de pingjia wenti” [On 
some issues with regard to the evaluation of Comrade Xian Xinghai’s 
symphonic works] in 1957,” they gave their opinion on Xian’s application and 
handling of the leading motiv, harmony, counterpoint and orchestration in 
some of his symphonic works and on the structure of the musical forms he 
used. They declared that they had studied and analysed them, and believed 
that these works were not successful, and they commented that Xian had not 
displayed in his symphonies some of the better features of his vocal composi- 
tions. To protect Xian’s image as a “People’s Musician,” Wang Yunjie countered 
with a lengthy article called “Bo “Lun dui Xian Xinghai tongzhi yixie jiaoxi- 
angyue zuopin de pingjia wenti” [In refutation of “On some issues with 
regard to the evaluation of Comrade Xian Xinghai’s symphonic works”]” in 
which he defended Xian’s use of leading motivs and harmony, his application 
of polyphony, his handling of orchestration and the structure of musical 
forms. In his concluding section, Wang stressed the following points: 
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* Xian Xinghai inherited Nie Er’s socialist realist creative path, and apart 
from his early pieces, the great majority of his works adhered to this 
path. 

* Xian Xinghai was the first Chinese composer to master the whole set 
of modern composing techniques. 

+ Xian Xinghai determined the logic of form (the creation of musically 
expressive forms) on the basis of the logic of thought (the require- 
ments of musical content). 

+ Xian Xinghai possessed a professional technique, a correct foundation 
to his thinking and a bold creative vision, and he worked tirelessly to 
develop national music. 

+ A thorough study of Xian’s symphonic works should be seen as a long- 
term, complex and detailed task, and “to reach a conclusion about each 
of the tunes in a premature and overly hasty manner would do nothing 
but harm.” 


These five points are an indication of the core of the issue: Xian is not to be 
criticised, and the article by Wang Lisan et al. is totally unjustified and there- 
fore wrong. Even if there were a problem, this would be a “long-term, complex 
and detailed task” because to reach a conclusion in a premature and overly 
hasty manner would do nothing but harm. Xian died in 1945, and Wang et al. 
wrote their article in 1957, so it could hardly be described as either premature 
or overly hasty. 

In his article, Wang Yunjie also proposed that if, in a detailed revision of 
Xian’s scores, any major problems were encountered, a discussion should be 
held to resolve them. After the works have been revised, “the ones about which 
we are confident can be published,” while the others should be tried out in 
performance, and then a way found “to bring them to an acceptable standard,” 
so as to avoid creating an incorrect, but lasting, impression on audiences. 
Wang's proposal could hardly have put the problem more clearly: it is an 
admission that there were indeed problems with Xian’s symphonic works, 
which were not suitable for public performance, in case they created a bad 
impression and damaged the great image of the “People’s Musician.”™ Below, I 
give an extract from the score of Xian’s Zhongguo kuangxiangqu [Chinese 
rhapsody] in order to show the methods he used to orchestrate his music (see 
Example 4). 

Xian Xinghai was a composer who played a decisive role in the history of 
New Music in China, and made an important contribution to its develop- 
ment. Perhaps because of economic hardship, which meant that he was unable 
to concentrate solely on studying music during his time in Paris, he never 
entirely mastered the skills necessary for composing, but he did devote all his 
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Example 4. Zhongguo kuangxiangqu [Chinese rhapsody]. By Xian Xinghai. 
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energy, in selfless creation and experimentation, to writing large numbers of 
songs and instrumental pieces. These works not only have enormous power in 
themselves, they are also documents of great value to China’s musical culture. 
Xian’s music has a bold and unaffected quality to it, and holds within it the 
strong spirit of Chinese tradition. It was deeply unfortunate, and a significant 
loss to Chinese music, that he died before his time and his great talents were 
never fully developed. 

If we say that Yiyongjun jinxingqu is representative of Nie Er’s spirit, then 
Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata] is an appropriate representation of 
Xian Xinghai’s spirit, and the latter is more mature and moving than the 
former, more capable of embodying the spirit of the Chinese nation. Xian’s 
musical achievements were undoubtedly greater than those of Nie Er, and his 
influence was more profound.” According to Hsu Tsang-houei, “Throughout 
his life, Xian Xinghai had to struggle with poverty and frustration, but he 
always remained patriotic, and anyone who reads his biography, or listens to 
his music, will shed tears and feel for him.” 


Tan Xiaolin 


Tan Xiaolin (1911-1948), style Zhaoguang, was born into a poor family in 
Shanghai on April 25, 1911. His name is usually romanised as Shau-Kwang 
Tam, an indication that his original family home was likely to have been in 
Guangdong, and in fact his grandfather did come from Kaiping in that prov- 
ince. Tan showed signs of musical talent very early in his life, and by the age of 
seven could play many different Chinese instruments. He was composing 
tunes by the age of eleven. Between 1932 and 1938 he studied theory, compo- 
sition, pipa and other Chinese instruments at an advanced level in the Chinese 
Music Group at the National Institute of Music in Shanghai, then majored in 
pipa under Zhu Ying at the National Institute of Music. After graduating in 
1937, he transferred to the National Institute of Music theory and composi- 
tion group and studied under Huang Zi, until Huang’s death in 1938. Tan was 
very active during these years, writing the instrumental pieces Ziye yin 
[Midnight chant] and Hushang chunguang [Spring light on the lake] for 
Chinese orchestra, and the pipa solos Feihua diancui [Flying flowers and king- 
fisher ornaments] and Qingting dianshui [As a dragonfly skims the water], as 
well as collecting local wind and percussion music from southern Jiangsu. 
Brought up on and trained in Chinese music of this sort, he developed within 
him deeply traditional roots, which influenced his musical style in later life 
and helped him to go beyond the concepts of melody and harmony enshrined 
in Western European classical music and the Romantic school.” 
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In 1939, following in the footsteps of Huang Zi, Tan arrived at the 
Oberlin Conservatory in the United States, where he studied under Normand 
Lockwood, a composer of the new American school.” In early 1941, he trans- 
ferred to the School of Music at Yale, originally intending to study there for 
three years, but in the end staying for five and a half, and not returning to 
China until 1946. In his appreciation of Tan, written to accompany Tan’s letter 
requesting to transfer between schools, Lockwood stated: “He has a great 
feeling for music, and an acute awareness of sound.” At Yale, where Tan 
majored in theory and composition and performance skills, he took courses 
in composition, analysis, orchestration, aural training and sight-reading, 
history of music theory, teaching of music theory, oboe, cello, vocal music, 
choral singing, orchestra and Collegium Musicum. In addition, he took elec- 
tive courses in music history and English. 

Although Tan was by no means an outstanding student at Yale, he 
received good marks and his Duet for violin and alto viola (1943), his Romance 
for alto viola and harp (1944) and his String trio won him awards or scholar- 
ships. The last of these, in particular, was commended as “an outstanding 
chamber music work” and won the John Day Jackson award. Tan applied three 
times to the New York-based China—U.S. Association for study grants, and 
each time his application was endorsed by the principal of the School of 
Music, Bruce Simonds, in glowing terms. When Tan first arrived at Yale, he 
studied under Richard Donovan (1891-1970), but the person who had the 
greatest influence on him was Paul Hindemith (1895-1963). Hindemith had 
arrived in the United States in 1940, and was teaching theory and composition 
at Yale. Tan began to study under him in 1942, and continued until 1946, 
when he left Yale and returned to China. He attended all the classes Hindemith 
taught, and reaped considerable benefit from them. 

Hindemith was interested in older European music and founded a Colle- 
gium Musicum at Yale to perform music dating from before the eighteenth 
century. Tan took this course as an elective during the academic year 1942- 
1943, and was very probably the first Chinese student ever to do so. Han Kuo- 
huang admires him greatly for this: “The revival of interest in older European 
music (in both studying and performing it) happened after the 1960s. The fact 
that Hindemith, a composer of the modern school, and Tan, a student of 
Western music, were paying attention during the 1940s to a kind of music 
which had not at that time been accepted by mainstream musical circles 
cannot but command our admiration of the pair’s broadmindedness and 
foresight. Even now, there are many teachers and students of music (especially 
in China) whose interests revolve entirely around the music of the Western 


classical romantics, completely ignoring the music of other nations.” 
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In 1946, Tan left Yale and returned to Shanghai, where he took up the post 
of Director of the Department of Theory and Composition at the National 
Institute of Music. He had brought back with him from the United States a 
large guantity of books and records, and used to have his students around to 
his house for music appreciation meetings, conducting them as they sang 
sixteenth-century a capella music. This, together with his extensive knowledge, 
his brilliance, the originality of his musical style and the fact that he was a 
conscientious teacher, meant that his students loved and respected him. He 
taught modern composition techniques using Hindemith’s book The Craft of 
Musical Composition, something which at the time was quite new, but he also 
told his students that although they should use the techniques of Hindemith’s 
modern school, they should not model themselves on him but should use these 
new techniques to create new works in the Chinese national style. He said: 


Hindemith’s name is a fine one, and I would be honoured to be associated with 
him, but I am afraid that I am still not a good enough student. I have indeed 
benefited enormously from his teaching, and I would go so far as to say that I had 
never found a good teacher before I began to study under him, and I had learned 
nothing. I am grateful to him and I love and respect him, but I do not see myself 
as being of the Hindemith school. First of all, this is because there is no such thing 
as the “Hindemith school.” Yes, he has his own theoretical system, but that system 
has been refined out of scientific principles and the development of music history. 
He himself has never boasted about having a school of any sort. It is just that, at a 
time when music had broken free of the shackles of tradition and raced into a 
new world of freedom, when old, stale theories could no longer explain the brand 
new reality, and when many theoretical hypotheses were still groping and deliber- 
ating but unable to provide any consistency, he fused together the old and the new 
to create an integrated theoretical system. The principles of this system can be 
used to explain everything from Bach to Stravinsky (apart from the fact that it 
cannot find a satisfactory base in acoustics for the formation of minor thirds in 
minor chords, in other aspects it can be said to have no faults). He never imposed 
dogma or artificial restrictions on his students. On the contrary, he always 
encouraged us to develop our own individuality. That is why there is no such 
thing as the Hindemith school in composing. Furthermore, even if such a school 
existed, I would not want to be part of it, because I do not feel I should try to be 
like him. First of all, I am a Chinese, not a Westerner, and should have my own 
national affiliation. Secondly, I am I, I am not him, nor anybody else, and I should 
have my own individuality. For example, Hindemith made free use of chromatic 
twelve-tone series in his works, and although they are not atonal but tonal, I still 
believe that his style is too far away from the Chinese reality. My own works have 
a very clear tonality, and use Chinese modes and Chinese methods of creating 
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melodies. After all, to learn from someone should not be to copy him exactly. If a 
work of mine did turn out to be identical to one of Hindemith’s, absurd impossi- 
bility though that may be, even if it were technically perfect, I would still see it as 
a failure on my part, and not a success.” 


These words deserve lengthy consideration, for they not only reveal the source 
and function of the theory, they also clarify the correct application of theories 
and techniques originating from outside to the creation of a work with a 
national flavour to it—a work in a unique style. It is precisely for this reason 
that Tan emphasises, “I should be myself, I should not be like Hindemith.”” In 
other words, Chinese music should have a Chinese flavour to it, and should 
not be like music from other countries. 

Although Tan was very popular with the students at the Institute, all was 
not well in his personal life. A year after returning to China, his wife became 
ill and died, and his family circumstances gradually worsened, due to unex- 
pected financial problems. On top of this, he had a heavy workload and was 
neglecting his health, and as a result, he too became ill, and died on August 1, 
1948. The music world in China thus experienced another serious loss. Tan 
was only 37—if he had been granted just a few more years, allowing him to 
apply all that he had learnt and to develop his strengths, the history of New 
Music in China would have been even richer. Sadly, he departed this world a 
mere two years after he came home on completing his studies in the United 
States, and left behind him only a few musical works. 

The famous translator Fu Lei was a good friend of Tan’s, and wrote the 
following on Tan’s death: 


Ever since his return to China, he had endless troubles and worries in managing 
his private affairs which his family had suffered during the War. In short, Tan was 
very unhappy. His wife had caught TB and undergone several operations while he 
was away, and by the time he eventually returned she was dying, and passed away 
in August 1947, exactly one year before her husband. For the whole of July 1948, 
Tan felt very frail, and every day from July 16 onwards he had a little fever. He 
paid no attention to it, however, and did not visit the doctor. Instead, he worked 
day and night (without exaggeration) for the concert of his graduating students 
who were shortly to graduate from the Institute of Music in Shanghai. He was 
finally forced to take to his bed on July 26, with a violent headache and a high 
fever. On about July 28, his lower limbs became paralysed, and the next day the 
cruel sickness attacked his respiratory organs. He died at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of August 1. Up to today, no one has been able to determine what was 
his sickness.The doctors who treated him disagreed among themselves, some 
saying that it was acute infantile paralysis, others that it was tubercular 
meningitis. 
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Nevertheless, we (his friends) believe that the true reason for his death was his 
family, and the cursed ancient Chinese family system. Tan's filial piety prevented 
him from rebelling against it, and so it brought him great anxiety and, in the long 
run impaired his general health.” 


Shen Zhibai“ commented that “Tan strove for perfection in all he 
composed, taking great pains to write his music. Sometimes he might take 
three or four months to write just a short song, and this explains why his 
output was quite meagre, and why his later works are so prized by the musical 
community.” Tans most important compositions were: 


* Duet for strings (Violin and viola) 

* String trio (Violin, viola and cello) 

* Romance (Viola and harp) 

* Zi jun zhi chu yi [Ever since you left] (Tang dynasty poem by Zhang 
Jiuling, with English translation provided) (Soprano solo with piano 
accompaniment) 

+ Bieli [Parting] (Poem by Guo Moruo, with English translation 
provided) (Male solo, with piano accompaniment) 

+ Peng Langji [To the tune of Cai sangzi] (Song dynasty poem by Zhu 
Xizhen) (Male solo, with piano accompaniment) 

* Too solemn for day (Poem by William S. Walker) (Solo for voice, with 
piano accompaniment) 

+ Drummer Hodge (Poem by Thomas Hardy) (A capella male four-part 
chorus) 

* Guagua hongdeng o! [Raise the red lantern] (English translation of a 
poem by Liu Dabai which can also be performed in Chinese) (First of 
the Three rounds) 

* The Ghost of Tom (Poem by M. Gobb) (Second of the Three rounds) 

+ Nymphs of Norfolk (Poem by C. Barber) (Third of the Three rounds)” 

* Woodwind trio (For flute, clarinet and bassoon)” 

+ Xiaolu [The little path] (Female solo, with piano accompaniment)” 

+ Zhengqi ge [A song of vital energy] (Song dynasty, selections from 
Zhengqi ge by Wen Tianxiang) (Male solo, with piano accompaniment) 

+ Zhengqi ge (A re-arrangement of the above for a capella mixed four- 
part chorus, sung in unison)” 

+ Jinling cheng [The city of Jinling] (To the tune Xiangjian huan) (Song 
dynasty poem by Zhu Xizhen) (Duet for male voices, with piano 
accompaniment, 1940) 

* Qingping diao [To the tune of Qingping yue] (Tang dynasty poem by Li 
Bai) (A cappella trio for female voices, 1940) 
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* Chunyu, chunfeng [Spring wind and spring breeze] (To the tune of 
Dian jiang chun) (Song dynasty poem by Zhu Xizhen) (Male solo with 
piano accompaniment)” 

* Hongye [Red night] (Words by Chang Kear-jen, with English transla- 
tion) (A capella mixed voice four-part chorus, 1939)” 


These 19 works fall into the following categories: (i) four pieces of instru- 
mental music; (ii) three rounds; (iii) two songs for two or more singers; (iv) 
seven solo songs; and (v) three a capella four-part choruses. 

As we can see, there are only a few pieces of instrumental music on the 
list, and these were all written in the United States. Solo songs figure quite 
largely, however: this was a musical form very much favoured by Chinese 
composers in the 1930s and 40s, probably because it was easy to have these 
songs performed. There are not many choruses, though it would appear that 
Tan particularly enjoyed writing a capella four-part choruses, which are hard 
to sing but demonstrate his artistic taste and the rigorous demands he made 
on himself with regard to the mastery of harmonic technique. Unfortunately, 
since none of Tan’s instrumental music or choruses has ever been published, 
we have no way of knowing what composition techniques or melodic styles he 
used,” and have to glean what information we can about these from a few 
vocal solos. 

Tan’s style has something of the gracefulness of Huang Zi’s artistic 
conception, but the two differ in that the latter expressed his conceptions by 
traditional methods, whereas the former made use of newer harmonic and 
melodic language to convey feelings of love rather more vaguely and indis- 
tinctly. Tan’s song Zi jun zhi chu yi consists of 11 bars, and in Tan’s hands the 
four lines “zi jun zhi chu yi, bu fu li canji, sijun ru yueman, yeye jian ginghui” 
[Ever since you left, I have not touched my broken loom; I think of you, like 
the full moon, its silvery splendour diminishes every night] have an unparal- 
leled crystalline quality, the first pair being written with a very light touch 
while the second pair reveals infinite depths. When one listens to them care- 
fully, one finds them to be of unending interest (see Example 5). Xiaolu is a 
solo for female voice, an Inner Mongolian folk song to which Tan added an 
accompaniment. Even with the two-bar pianoforte introduction, the whole 
song is a mere six bars long, but Tan vividly portrays the fretful mood and the 
sound of quick short steps by alternating the rhythms between the piano 
accompaniment and the melody, and by the novel effects of his harmony. He 
turns a plain and simple folk song into an art song of great skill and delicacy. 
In terms of the musical background of the audiences of the time, however, 
elegant songs such as this were probably too highbrow. 
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Example 5. Zi jun zhi chu yi [Ever since you left]. By Tan Xiaolin. 
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Tan himself remarked that, with the exception of Zhenggi ge, his songs 
should be regarded as a kind of sung chamber music. They could only have 
the anticipated effect if they were performed on the sort of occasion when 
chamber music was played, and for an audience which understood such 
music. If they were sung in a large concert hall, for an audience which had no 
appreciation of chamber music, they would not be successful. He said, “When 
my Zi jun zhi chu yi was performed abroad, with only a few people standing 
around the piano and listening to it, among them Hindemith, they all said 
they thought it was good. But in a large hall, it failed utterly to move the audi- 
ence.””” Perhaps this was the reason why Tan believed that it was impossible to 
get audiences to accept good works, while works which he felt were inferior, 
such as Chunyu, chunfeng, were very popular. It may also be the reason that 
Tan’s music never had the influence it ought to have had, and never convinced 
Chinese composers to abandon Huang Zi and follow Tan. It is regrettable that 
our composers, singers and audiences were willing totally and uncritically to 
accept Huang’s use of traditional techniques to convey his elegant artistic 
conceptions, but remained indifferent to Tan’s use of newer ways of expressing 
equally graceful and elegant conceptions. This was a real blow to the develop- 
ment of New Music in China.” If we compare Huang Zi’s Sixiang with Tan’s 
Bieli (see Example 6) we will observe that the composition techniques used by 
the two men belong to different eras, and yet they arrive at very similar states. 
I have already analysed and commented on Huang’s Sixiang in his discussion 
of Huang Zi’s works.” The words to Tan’s Bieli were written by Guo Moruo, 
but like Wei Hanzhang’s Sixiang it is a new poem written in the old style, and 
while the longings experienced by the two men were separated by many 
centuries, the emotions expressed and the yearnings of both nevertheless 
arrive at the same end by different means. In Bieli, the four lines “bi shu bu ke 
jian, giao xia liu quan sheng ru gi” and “qing tian you ke shang, sheng li ling wo 
qing chouchang” are extremely moving; the piano accompaniment and the 
melody are woven intricately together, so that although the rhythmic form 
remains the same throughout, there is a very clear contrast between the 
musical intervals and the direction in which the song develops. Bieli was 
written at the beginning of the 1940s, but what we hear is still Sixiang, not 
Bieli, which shows how very conservative New Music in China was. 

Now, sixty years after Tan died, is the time to publish everything he wrote 
and to perform many of his works. As we prepare to mark the half-century 
since his death, allow me to use Hindemith’s words to evaluate and commem- 
orate this short-lived but superbly talented composer: 


It is my opinion that, with the death of Tan Xiaolin, the music world in China has 
been deprived of an extremely talented and intelligent musician. I admired him 
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Example 6. Bieli [Parting]. By Tan Xiaolin. 
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Example 6 (continued). 
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because he was a remarkable performer on Chinese musical instruments, but 
apart from that, he also had a profound knowledge of Western musical culture 
and music-making techniques, to the extent that if he had had the opportunity to 
develop his talent to the full, he could have been an outstanding figure in the 
regeneration of the music of his own country and a sensitive communicator 
between the musical cultures of China and the West. If the publication of his 
works can stimulate other talented Chinese musicians to continue moving 
forward for the benefit of music in China, and can help to endow them with the 
same virtuous and responsible artistic approach that he had, then the life of this 
lovely friend of mine, his work and all the hardships he bore before he died, will 
not have been in vain. His spirit should live on in this way among these musicians, 
and enable them to carry on the work for his country which he did not manage to 
complete.” 


Jiang Wenye 


Jiang Wenye (1910-1983) came from the town of Danshui in Taipei county, 
Taiwan. He was born on June 11, 1910 and went to Japan at the age of 13, 
graduating six years later from Ueda High School in Nagano. He then enrolled 
at the Musashino Technological Institute, where he studied electrical engi- 
neering during the day while in the evenings taking extra-mural courses in 
singing at the Ueno School of Music (now the Music Department of the 
National Tokyo Arts University), where he sang baritone. He graduated after 
three years at the Institute and, at the age of 22, dedicated himself full-time to 
music, abandoning for good a profession which young people of the time were 
usually keen to take up. 

Jiang eagerly attended concerts given by some of the world’s best musi- 
cians, to satisfy his artistic needs and absorb nourishment from the music. 
Among these musicians were pianists and violinists such as Artur Rubinstein 
(1887-1982), Mischa Elman (1891-1967), Jascha Heifetz (1901-1987) and 
Fritz Kreisler (1875-1962). The Japanese New Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Yamada Kosaku” put on regular concerts, which gave Jiang the 
chance to hear a good number of both classical and modern European 
symphonies. He once spent almost his whole monthly salary on some records 
of Enrico Caruso (1873-1921). He introduced himself to Yamada Kosaku, in 
the hope that he would be able to study composition under him, and, to his 
surprise, the great master agreed to take him on. Yamada was a typical 
member of the German academic school—his manner was very strict, and 
quite different from Jiang’s temperament, but he provided Jiang with a 
rigorous training, which laid a good foundation for his later career as an inter- 
nationally acclaimed composer. 
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In 1932 and 1933, the first two years in which Jiang dedicated himself 
full-time to music, he won prizes in two of Japan's nation-wide singing 
competitions. The first of these competitions, which were both organised by 
the Jiji shinpo newspaper, was held on May 21-22, 1932 in the Hibiya Audito- 
rium in Tokyo. There were separate sections for singing, piano, strings and 
composing, and the singing section reguired each contestant to sing four 
songs set by the organisers and one song of his or her own choice. Jiang's 
choice was Zhanhou [After the battle], by his teacher Yamada, and he was one 
of four prize-winners, although he was not placed. The second of the compe- 
titions was held in May 1933, in the same venue, and this time Jiang was one 
of nine prize-winners in the singing section. These successes entitled Jiang to 
join the celebrated opera company of Fujiwara Yoshie and appear in two of 
their productions. The first was on June 7 and 8, 1934, when they performed 
Puccini's La Boheme (sung in Italian) with Jiang as the musician, Schaunard. 
The second was on December 24-26, 1935, when they performed Tosca, by the 
same composer, and Jiang may have played the church clerk.” These two 
experiences of performing had a very strong effect on Jiang’s later career as a 
composer. 

During this period, Jiang also joined a music group set up by the Associa- 
tion of Taiwanese Compatriots in Japan to visit their homeland. Between 
August 11 and August 19, 1934, this orchestra gave concerts in Taipei, Xinzhu, 
Taizhong, Zhanghua, Tainan and Gaoxiong, to great acclaim. Among the other 
musicians on this tour were Gao Cimei (piano), Lin Qiujin (alto), Ke Mingzhu 
(soprano), Chen Sizhi (piano), Lin Chengmu (tenor), Lin Jinsheng (piano), 
Weng Rongmao (violin) and Li Jintu (violin)—almost all of them people who 
were to make important contributions to music in Taiwan in later years. Jiang 
put his prize-winning baritone voice to use on this tour, singing Handel’s 
Solemn march, Schuberts Serenade, Wagner’s Abendstern, Yamada Kosaku’s 
Song of youth from Dawn sky and Fujii Kiyomi’s Our pastures, and he also 
arranged the quartet sung at the end of the programme, Let's meet again. This 
was an important chance for Jiang, who had by then been away from Taiwan 
for eleven years, to review the singing techniques he had acquired in Japan and 
display his musical training. From then on, he was to concentrate on devel- 
oping his composition skills.” 

When this hectic performance schedule came to an end, Jiang started out 
on the path of musical creation. Although he was studying under Yamada 
Kosaku, he found such private tuition on its own to be unsatisfactory, and he 
gained inspiration and nourishment from the works of composers such as the 
Hungarian Béla Bartók (1881-1945) and the Russian Igor Stravinsky (1882- 
1971). At times he also sought instruction from the Japanese composers Fukai 
Shiro and Ifukube Akira, discussing with them questions of composition and 
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style. He learned from Yamada’s own experiences, but at the same time was 
also analysing and studying the works of contemporary composers, talking 
about them with his Japanese composer friends, and asking them to comment 
on his own works. This three-pronged approach was very helpful for his 
composing, and he made remarkable progress. In the four years between 1934 
and 1937 his talent was fully displayed in his works and he won prizes every 
year: 


* Bailu de huanxiang [White egret fantasia], a piece for orchestra (Op. 2), 
came second in the composition section of the third Japanese National 
Music Competition in 1934. 

+ Penyongweizhuti jiaoxiang zuqu [Symphonic suite on a forward 
theme], written for orchestra (Op. 5), gained a commendation in the 
composition section of the fourth Japanese National Music 
Competition. 

* The Chaoyin [The sounds of the tide] cantata (Op. 11) came second in 
the composition section of the fifth Japanese National Music Competi- 
tion in 1936. 

+ Fuge xuqu [Prelude to a fugue], for orchestra, came second in the 
composition section of the sixth Japanese National Music Competition 
in 1937. 


At that time, for a Taiwanese Chinese composer living in Japan to win these 
prizes for composition was a remarkable achievement. In the mid 1930s the 
only examples of New Music in China were a few as yet rather immature art 
songs and some cantatas of a more or less acceptable standard, plus, in orches- 
tral music, Huang Zi’s Huaijiu [In memoriam]. Against this unpromising 
background, the fact that Jiang Wenye, without any professional training, 
could win four successive prizes for composition (with three orchestral pieces 
and one cantata) in Japan, which was musically relatively advanced, is a very 
good demonstration of both his musical talent and his serious and industrious 
approach to study. Without those, he could never have achieved such success. 
If the two prizes he won for singing are included, he won a prize in each of the 
first six annual Japanese National Music Competitions, something which was 
absolutely unprecedented in the history of New Music in China. 

Winning prizes for composition in Japan was merely the beginning of 
Jiang’s creative career, however, a preparatory stage for his appearance in 
international music circles. At the music competition held during the Berlin 
Olympics in 1936, his orchestral work Taiwan wuqu [Taiwanese dance] (Op. 1) 
was awarded a special prize.” In 1938, his piano work Duanzhang xiaopin 
[Impromptu] (Op. 8) won the composition prize at the fourth International 
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Music Festival in Venice. Alexander Tcherepnin (1899-1977), the Russian 
pianist and composer who was touring China and Japan and giving concerts 
at the time,” was a great admirer of Jiang’s music and had five of his works 
published for him in Shanghai, Vienna, New York and Paris: the piano pieces 
Sumiao [Sketches] (Op. 3), Xiaopin [Sketches] (Op. 4), Sanshou wuqu [Three 
dances] (Op. 7) and Duanzhang xiaopin [Impromptu], and the song Taiwan 
shandi tongbao ge [Song of our compatriots from the Taiwanese mountains] 
(originally entitled Shengfan gequji [Song of Shengfan]) (Op. 16). To have 
their work published internationally was also unprecedented for Chinese 
composers. In addition, Tcherepnin introduced Jiang’s work to musical circles 
in Europe and the United States. Another admirer of Jiang’s work was the 
conductor of the Japanese New Symphony Orchestra (later known as the 
Japanese Philharmonic, and now as the Japanese NHK Philharmonic), the 
Polish Jew Joseph Rosenstock.” 

The 1930s was the most successful period of Jiang Wenye’s life: still only 
in his twenties, he won prizes several years in succession, and acquired a good 
reputation in Europe as well as in Japan, which brought credit to music circles 
in China. It was said by some that it was not fair that he had won only second 
prizes and commendations in Japan, ” but Jiang believed that just taking part 
was enough for him, and where he was ranked was not important. Hsu Tsang- 
houei has written a thought-provoking passage on this: 


In the 1930s, there was probably no Japanese composer who won as many compe- 
titions, both in Japan and overseas, as Jiang. He had already gained the highest 
possible personal reputation in Japan, and the Japanese could not but acknowl- 
edge his talent. Moreover, we have noticed that he was particularly likely to win a 
prize in composition contests adjudicated or organised by persons in official posi- 
tions. For Japanese composers, especially mainstream academic ones, this was a 
serious blow. It should be realised that composing circles in Japan at the time were 
controlled by academic composers who had studied in Germany, and the teaching 
of theory and composition in government-run colleges was almost entirely West- 
ernised. The music of the German classical school was regarded as the best 
possible model, and was referred to as the mainstream school, so the modern 
school of national music espoused by Jiang Wenye and a minority of Japanese 
composers such as Kiyose Yasuji, Matsudaira Yoritsune ... and Ifukube Akira, in 
effect became the “opposition.” However, from the day that Tcherepnin arrived, 
and in several overseas competitions which followed, a more negative view was 
taken of the Westernised Japanese academic school and a more positive one of the 
modern national music school of Jiang Wenye and others, thus giving the “oppo- 
sition” more confidence and enabling it to march forward and develop the East’s 
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own new national art. 
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Although the style of Jiang’s “modern national music school” had a bril- 
liant beginning, Jiang left Tokyo in 1938 and took up a post as Professor of 
Composition in the Music Department of Peiping [Peking] Normal University. 
It is difficult to infer what the true reason was that, at the height of his 
composing career, he resolutely left behind the material comforts of life in 
Tokyo, his high status in the musical world and his Japanese wife, and moved 
to Peking just as the Japanese invasion was intensifying. Some people have 
thought that it was because he wanted to settle down in China and become a 
national composer in deed as well as word.” According to others, he left Japan 
and returned to China because he was having an affair with an actress.” Yet 
others believe that Jiang was a nationalist composer of the romantic school, 
who had been profoundly influenced by the philosophy of Nietzsche, the prose 
poems of Baudelaire and the paintings of Goya.” These factors may all have 
played a part in Jiang’s dissatisfaction with life overseas, and meant that he 
yearned to go home, but why was it that he insisted on going to Peking, where 
the war was growing ever closer, and not to Taiwan? 

During his time in the Music Department of the Peiping Normal Univer- 
sity, he engaged in research on Chinese culture and popular music in China, as 
well as carrying out his teaching duties, and he also, of course, continued to 
compose. His research into ancient culture and popular music provided him 
with great inspiration, and he further developed his own personal style and 
boundaries, building on the style and techniques which he had shaped for 
himself earlier in the 1930s. The major works he composed during this very 
fruitful period include the orchestral work Kongmiao dacheng yuezhang [Music 
of the Confucius temple] (Op. 30), Symphony No. 1 (Op. 5.1), Symphony No. 2: 
Peking (Op. 36), the song and dance dramas Dadi zhi ge [Song of the earth] 
(Op. 33) and Xiang fei zhuan [Tale of the Perfumed Concubine] (Op. 34), 
Zhongguo minge yibaishou [One hundred Chinese folk songs] (Op. 21), 
Shengyong zuoquji [Anthologies of sacred chants] (Op. 40 and Op. 41) and 
more than a hundred settings of Tang and Song poems. He also wrote three 
books: Beijing ming [Peking inscriptions], Datong shifo song [In praise of the 
stone Buddhas at Datong] and Zhongguo gudai zhengyue kao [A study of 
ancient Chinese orthodox music], and a great number of piano and orchestral 
works. In variety, number and quality, his works during this period were 
markedly better than the ones he wrote in the 1930s. He was developing his 
creative skills more maturely, and a style of his own was emerging. His works 
were frequently performed both in Peking and in Japan. He himself conducted 
the Japanese Philharmonic Orchestra in a performance of his Kongmiao 
dacheng yuezhang | Music of the Confucius temple], and his Dadi zhi ge [Song 
of the earth] was performed in 1940 by the Japanese Takada dance troupe, and 
Xiang fei zhuan [Tale of the Perfumed Concubine] in Beijing in 1942. His 
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orchestral works Beijing dianmiao [Impressions of Peking] (Op. 15) and Bailu 
de huanxiang [White egret fantasia] were performed in Japan in 1944 by 
Rosenstock and Yamada Kazuo respectively, and between 1943 and 1946, he 
often sang his own songs on stage. 

In the ten years from his return to China from Japan in 1938 until 1947, 
when he took up a post teaching composition at the Academy of Arts in 
Peking, Jiang’s life and his work were both varied and colourful. He did not 
win as many prizes for singing and composition as he had when he was in 
Japan, but these precious years could be called the second “golden age” in his 
life. In his personal life, as well as in his professional life, he was settled, having 
married Wu Yunzhen. During this period, he trained many talented musi- 
cians, among them Taiwanese who were living in Peking, including Hong 
Yanqiu, Xie Nanguang, Zhang Wojun and Guo Bochuan. Some of these 
students, such as Shi Weiliang and Deng Changguo, were to make great contri- 
butions to the music movement in Taiwan in later years. 

Many people working in the world of music have little or no political 
awareness, and Jiang was no exception. After he left Japan and went to Peking, 
political groups naturally vied with each other to win him over, because he 
was famous and influential. Ke Zhenghe, the leader of a pro-Japanese organi- 
sation called the Xinmin Society,” repeatedly invited him to undertake some 
work for the Society, and although Jiang declined the invitation, he did agree 
to compose some songs for them, including Da dongya minzu jinxingqu [March 
of the Great East Asian nations], the Xinminhui huige [Song of the Xinmin 
Society], the Xinmin qingnian ge [Xinmin youth song] and the Xinmin funii ge 
[Xinmin women’s song]. Between 1938 and 1940, the Japanese-controlled 
Northern Chinese government frequently broadcast these songs, and they had 
a very harmful effect. We do not know why Jiang wrote these songs: was it 
because he was remunerated in some way, or because his affection for Japan 
led him to ignore the fact that the root cause of the Sino-Japanese war was 
that China had been invaded? It cannot surely have been the case that he paid 
no attention at all to the words of the songs or their political objectives. What- 
ever the reason, it was because of these songs that he was disgraced and the 
latter half of his life was wasted. His excessively severe punishment and 
constant political persecution meant that China was deprived of a very 
talented composer. What happened to Jiang was truly a tragedy in the history 
of New Music in China. 

When the Anti-Japanese War came to an end, Jiang’s creative direction 
changed slightly, and he moved from using material from Chinese religions to 
using material from the European religious sphere as a basis for his work, 
composing two collections entitled Shenyong zuoquji [Anthologies of sacred 
chants] containing over 60 songs (Op. 40 and Op. 41, 1946), Diyi misaqu [Mass 
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No. 1] (Op. 45, 1947) and Ertong shengyong guji [Anthology of hymns for 
children] (Op. 47, 1946). In 1947, he took up a post at the Peking Academy of 
Arts, and in 1950 he started as Professor of Composition at the Central 
Conservatory of Music in Tianjin, which meant that he had to commute 
between Peking and Tianjin by train. On the train he wrote a 12-part piano 
suite entitled Xiangtu jieling shi [Poems of the seasons from my native place] 
(Op. 53, 1950). From that time on he was both teaching and composing, and 
among his compositions from that period are Symphony No. 3 (Op. 61), the 
symphonic tone poem Miluo chenliu [Deep flows the Miluo River] (Op. 62), 
Symphony No. 4 (1962), a wind quintet entitled Xinfu de tongnian [Happy 
childhood] (Op. 54.1) and a violin sonata called Song chun [In praise of 
Spring] (Op. 59). At this stage, he was devoting himself to arranging and 
assimilating re-creations of folk music material. None of the Chinese 
composers of the twentieth century can compare with Jiang in the contribu- 
tion he made to arranging and using traditional folk music, his achievements 
in doing so, and the influence he had. Very sadly, in the quarter of a century 
between the Anti-Rightist campaign of 1957 and his death in 1983, Jiang had 
to endure terrible misfortune, and a succession of almost intolerable blows 
broke him in both body and mind. The latter part of his life epitomised the 
sufferings of intellectuals and artists in China as sacrificial victims of a tragic 
era in Chinese culture.” 
Jiang Wenye’s creative life can be divided into three periods: 


* The period when he was in Japan (1934-1937): Here, he was studying 
and composing, and through winning prizes four years in succession 
in the Japanese National Music Competition, a composition prize at 
the Olympics, and an international composition prize at the Venice 
Music Festival, he gained a world-wide reputation. But these four years 
were really only a chance for him to try out his voice: the music he 
wrote fully demonstrated the latent quality and talent of his composi- 
tions, but was not written in the style of his mature period. 

* The Anti-Japanese War period (1938-1945): This covers the first eight 
years that Jiang spent in Peking after returning from Japan. A 
Taiwanese who at that time held Japanese nationality, he felt a deep 
affection for traditional Chinese culture, and devoted himself to 
assimilating the ancient culture and the essence of popular music of 
China and using them as the raw material for his composing. During 
these years of turmoil, although Northern China was already occupied 
by the Japanese, not only did he fail to write any anti-Japanese music, 
he actually hindered the war effort by writing pro-Japanese songs. 
These sowed the seeds for the suffering he had to endure in the latter 
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half of his life. He did make a contribution to the musical culture of 
the time, but those pro-Japanese songs had a serious effect on national 
morality. 

+ The final twenty years (1946-1965): This period includes the three 
years that followed the Anti-Japanese War and the years after 1949, 
when the People’s Republic of China was founded, up to the eve of the 
Cultural Revolution. Mention has already been made of the fact that 
from 1946 Jiang began to move away from studying Chinese religions 
and to research the religious music of European culture, and that he 
wrote some sacred music. After 1950, he turned his attention to 
arranging, studying and writing music which had a distinctly Chinese 
style, among them the 12-piece piano suite entitled Xiangtu jieling shi 
[Poems of the seasons from my native place], his Symphony No. 4 and 
several dozen Taiwanese folk songs. Between 1946 and 1957, Jiang was 
able to continue to live quietly, teaching and composing, but from the 
Anti-Rightist campaign of 1957 until the start of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in 1966 he suffered one misfortune after another, and was utterly 
discredited. Nevertheless, he retained his passion for composing and 
during that time wrote his large-scale Symphony No. 4, composed to 
commemorate the tercentenary of the recovery of Taiwan by Zheng 
Chenggong. 


Between 1966 and 1983, Jiang was barely able to survive, and was certainly not 
able to compose. In 1978, his anti-rightist label was removed, and he was 
relieved of the political burden he had borne for 21 years. He was intending to 
write an orchestral work called Song of Alishan, but unfortunately his health 
had suffered as a result of political campaigns, and he was given inappropriate 
medication which resulted in his being totally paralysed. From 1978 until 
1983, he was confined to bed and in need of constant care, and Song of Alishan 
was never completed. His creative life thus lasted only thirty-one years, from 
1934 until 1965. 

Jiang Wenye’s early works (1934-1937) demonstrate a fresh, new tech- 
nique which compares favourably with that used in European music at the 
time, and it is not surprising that his piano music won Tcherepnin’s admira- 
tion. The rhythm of the Impromptu is lively and nimble, though irregular, the 
melody makes use principally of semi-tones, the harmonic effects are very 
unconventional and the texture is clear and original. The overall effect is very 
similar to the style of Bartdék’s folk music school, and maybe this is linked to 
Jiang’s liking for and study of the music of Bartók and Stravinsky. An instruc- 
tion relating to the fourth of the impromptu says: “The performer may play 
this with whatever expression he chooses, and may either repeat it without 
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stopping until he is exhausted, or come to a halt at any point.” It is clear that 
Jiang was far from satisfied with notation methods of the time and found it 
necessary to add his own written instructions, in much the same way that 
modern pieces of music each have their own method of notation and instruc- 
tions. Jiang also liked to add a fourth to a fifth and create a particular effect 
which was empty and yet colourful in artistic conception, as for instance in 
some passages of the eleventh impromptu such as “Wuhou Hugong” [The Hu 
bow in the afternoon] and the piano trio “Zai Taiwan gaoshan didai” [In the 
mountainous area of Taiwan]. 

The orchestral work Taiwanese dance (see Example 7) was written in 
1934, when Jiang was only 24 and living in Japan, and it conveys his home- 
sickness very well. He wrote a poem in Japanese (translated into Chinese by 
his daughter Jiang Xiaoyun) on the title-page of the score, the first lines of 
which were: 


There I saw magnificent palaces, 
saw majestic towers, 
saw ancestral temples and the ruins of old homes surrounded by woods. 
But then they all vanished from sight 
Changed into ghosts, 
Melted into the universe. 


It is obvious that this piece of music is an expression of the depth of his 
yearning for his old home in Taiwan, as the writer, far away, thinks of ancient 
buildings, temples, palaces and towers, masking his intense personal memories 
of his hometown and the relationships he misses. Jiang uses the rhythm and 
melody of the dance as a way of writing about his longing for Taiwan. He had 
assimilated the compositional techniques of composers like Bartók and Cesar 
Franck, and the forms of his music, the harmony, and orchestration display 
the same effects and brilliance as European orchestral music of the 1930s, 
while at the same time being written in a uniquely Chinese style. He had not 
only inherited the techniques of the later Romantic school, he also incorpo- 
rated the styles of the early twentieth-century Impressionist school and the 
Russian national music group known as “The Five.” In mid 1930s China, the 
symphonic poem, Taiwanese dance, written in the form of a rondo-sonata, was 
extremely modern as compared to Huang Zi’s Huaijiu of 1929. But neither 
Huazjiu nor Taiwanese dance had any notable influence on composers of the 
time, partly because in China there were still no audiences able to respond 
appropriately to orchestral music, and partly because there were no orchestras 
capable of performing symphonic music written by Chinese composers.” 
Nevertheless, Jiang’s Taiwanese dance was a successor to Huang’s orchestral 
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Example 7. Taiwanese dance. By Jiang Wenye. 
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Example 7 (continued). 
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work, and for China it was an epoch-making piece of music in the modern 
style. 

The orchestral work Kongmiao dacheng yuezhang [Music of the Confucius 
temple] (Op. 30), was written after Jiang had returned to China from Japan 
and thrown himself whole heartedly into studying Chinese religious music. 
While he was in Peking, he worked hard collecting scores of the music used in 
Confucius temples. In the autumn of 1938 and the spring of 1939, he took 
part in the ceremonies to sacrifice to Confucius at the Guozijian Confucius 
temple, and later turned the music used at the sacrifice into a piece for 
orchestra. He carefully studied the philosophy and views on music of Confu- 
cius and the Confucian school, reading material on ancient ceremonial music 
from the Tang, Song, Ming and Qing dynasties before he completed the six 
movements of his work: “Ying shen” [Greeting the spirits], “Chu xian” [Initial 
offering], “Ya xian” [Secondary offering], “Zhong xian” [Final offering], “Sa 
zhuan” [Withdrawal of the food offerings] and “Song shen” [Seeing off the 
spirits]. Using modern orchestral music techniques, Jiang honoured the 
Confucian philosophical idea of the unity of Heaven and human beings, and 
tried to convey the Chinese cultural concept of the “realm of bliss attained 
through appreciating the dharma” QAM), an everlasting state which tran- 
scends time, makes meaningless all limits, and has no past and no future. This 
is why Kongmiao dacheng yuezhang sounds sincere, dignified and solemn, 
although in a different way from the music of Bach, because when Jiang was 
composing the work he was imbued with the great consciousness of Nature 
found in ancient Chinese ceremonial music and an outlook on life which 
believed in complying with Fate. The orchestration of the piece is unconven- 
tional and very effective, so that it does not make the listener feel it is monoto- 
nous and banal, as ceremonial music of this sort usually does. In fact, this 
piece sounds both modern and archaic, and is one of the best works produced 
in China in the 1930s. 

Between 1938 and 1945, Jiang wrote several hundred vocal works, among 
them settings of nine Tang dynasty wuyan quatrains, nine qiyan quatrains, 
nine “ancient poems” (gushi), nine “regulated verses” (liishi), four ci by the 
Song dynasty poetess Li Qingzhao and settings for works by Su Shi and Wu 
Zao, as well as some re-arrangements of folk songs and classical songs such as 
Fengyang huagu [Fengyang flower drum], Qingping diao [To the tune of Qing- 
ping yue], Jirang ge [Song of living in peace and comfort], Gaixia ge [Song of 
Gaixia, the site of defeat], Dafeng ge [Song of uprising with grand momentum] 
and Qiufeng ci [Autumn wind]. A few of these were choruses, but most of 
them were European-style art songs. Jiang was carrying forward Zhao Yuan- 
ren’s method of handling Chinese melodies, but also assimilating the essence 
of Chinese folk ballads, dramatic qu and ancient ditties for their particular 
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singing techniques, giving full play to the special characteristics of these songs 
and creating Chinese art songs in a fresh new style (Gaixia ge, Chunye 
Luocheng wen di [On hearing a flute on a spring night in Luoyang], Jingye si 
[Thoughts on a quiet night] and Chun guiqu [Spring return] are but a few 
examples). He believed in “using modern scientific methods to revive and 
preserve for ever all kinds of Chinese ‘music’ and, in the spirit of this ancient 
music, to create a New Music to make a contribution to world music. This is 
what I have been concentrating on during the past eight years of silence.” 
The New Music to which he was referring was the music to which Zhao 
Yuanren and Huang Zi had devoted themselves, the music which was 
produced when European methods of composition were used to convey the 
Chinese national style. 

After the Anti-Japanese War ended, Jiang was arrested and imprisoned for 
ten months (probably because he had written pro-Japanese songs for the 
Xinmin Society during the Japanese invasion). Crushed by the shock of this, 
he turned to religion and philosophy to escape the cruel realities of his life. 
Between 1946 and 1948, all the musical creativity which for the past eight 
years he had dedicated to ancient Chinese culture and Confucianism was now 
directed at European religion. He composed two volumes of Shenyong zuoquji 
[Anthologies of sacred chants] and Diyi misaqu [Mass No. 1], possibly in an 
attempt to soothe his own spiritual wounds. He explained that the melodies of 
these hymns were arrangements based on tunes from ancient Chinese scores 
and classics, and the harmony was based on the harmonic principles of instru- 
ments such as the guqin, the sheng and the pipa, while the counterpoint “was 
created by a modern development of the underlying spirit of “golden sound 
and jade vibration” and the rhythms “were selected from zhengya music.”” It 
is clear from this that he was continuing to make use of the interplay between 
the musical cultures of the East and the West. The tunes in Shenyong zuoquji 
are simple and graceful, plain yet rich in connotations; the melody, harmony, 
counterpoint and rhythm are well-matched and show no traces of colonial 
influence or over-embellishment. The hymns were sung by Roman Catholic 
choirs in Peking and were very well received. 

A comprehensive look at Jiang Wenye’s works during his early period 
(1934-1937) and his middle period (1938-1945)” will reveal that without a 
doubt he was a composer worthy of the name, a sparkling star in the firmament 
of new Chinese music. In his twenties, during the years when he was winning 
prize after prize, Jiang used his great talent for composition and instrumenta- 
tion to express his yearning and love for his homeland, Taiwan, through orches- 
tral and instrumental works. In the China of the 1930s, when most of the music 
composed consisted of simple songs, Jiang had mastered modern composition 
techniques and the principles of modern instrumentation, and, following on 
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from Huang Zi’s symphonic prelude Huaijiu, was able to combine these skills 
with a pronounced local flavour to give China its own large-scale orchestral 
works of an international standard. In the eight years after his return from 
Japan, he threw off the fetters of European music and situated himself squarely 
within the vastness of China’s ancient culture, Confucianist beliefs and popular 
music. He was now writing pieces such as Kongmiao dacheng yuezhang [Music 
of the Confucius temple], which were brimming with the wisdom of China, 
and brought New Music in China to a brand new stage of development. In the 
three years after the Anti-Japanese War, he retained the style of his middle 
period but chose material from European religion rather than from China. The 
music he wrote in this period was extremely important, but, regrettably, did not 
have the influence it ought to have had. The particular circumstances of the 
time meant that it was impossible for his works to be accepted or performed in 
China, and thus Jiang failed to obtain the recognition and respect that he 
should have, and instead was reviled and attacked. This was not merely a 
tragedy for him personally, it was also a tragedy for New Music in China. 


Ma Sicong 


Ma Sicong (1912-1987) came from Haifeng county in Guangdong province. 
He was born on May 7, 1912 and moved to France when he was 11. At the age 
of 16, he enrolled in the Paris Conservatoire to learn the violin, returning to 
China in 1929 when he was 17. In 1930, he went to France again, this time to 
study composing, and when he graduated the following year and returned to 
China, he embarked on a career which included teaching, performing and 
composing. He taught first at Nanjing Central University, then at the Guang- 
dong Institute of Arts and later at Zhongshan University in Guangzhou. 
During the Anti-Japanese War, he was the conductor of the Chinese 
Symphony Orchestra in Chongqing, and also gave frequent violin concerts. 
When the Communists came to power in Mainland China, he became the 
President of the Central Conservatory of Music. At the beginning of the 
Cultural Revolution in 1966, he was persecuted and humiliated, and fled to 
the United States, via Hong Kong. He died on May 20, 1987, in the Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School Hospital, a build-up of fluid on his lungs having led to 
cardiac failure.” 

Ma came from a family of eight children, of whom five were very musical: 
one of his younger sisters played the cello extremely well, another the flute, 
while his younger brother Sihong played the violin as well as he did. When Ma 
returned to China in 1931, still only 20 years old, and was appointed professor 
of violin at Nanjing Central University, he was dubbed “a child prodigy.” From 
that time on, until the war against Japan became more widespread and the 
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Nationalist government moved to Chongging, he devoted himself to teaching, 
performing and composing. Although the military situation was critical and 
expenditure on the war very heavy, the Nationalist government was still able 
to spare enough money to pay for the formation of a very large Chinese 
Symphony Orchestra, which was conducted and led by Ma Sicong. The money 
required for this had been obtained from the Finance Ministry after strenuous 
efforts on the part of Sun Keqin (the President of the Legislative Yuan at the 
time), but unless Ma had agreed to go to Chongqing and take up the job, 
permission would not have been granted for the establishment of the 
orchestra. He clearly enjoyed a very good reputation even then.” Living condi- 
tions were very basic, and the orchestra’s instruments were old and worn, but 
the worst problem was the lack of scores. The only ones available were for a 
few symphonies by Beethoven and Mozart and the overture to The Magic 
Flute, and these were Ma’s own copies. Fortunately, the Sino-Soviet Cultural 
Association in Chongqing was very active, and presented the orchestra with 
many sets of scores for music by Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakov, Mussorgsky, 
Tchaikovsky and Borodin, among others. The orchestra was thus able to begin 
introducing Chinese audiences to music of the Russian national school, and to 
promote this aspect of socialist music education. In 1941, Ma’s wife, Wang 
Muli, joined him in Chongqing and he no longer had to live as a bachelor. 
Three months later, the couple secretly left Chongqing and made their way to 
Hong Kong, where he was able to take up once more the violin that he had not 
played for so long and embark on a career as a performer.” It was, of course, 
impossible for him to earn enough to live on by playing concerts, and he had 
to teach violin at the same time. 

From the early 1940s until the end of the Anti-Japanese War, Ma lived in 
great poverty. According to one account, when he was teaching at Zhongshan 
University in Shaoguan in 1943, he was earning so little that he had to give 
concerts in order to afford even the basics for survival, and gave a series of 
performances in Shaoguan, Hengyang and Liuzhou. Ma saw himself as a 
composer rather than a violinist. He wrote, “People think I am a violinist, but 
actually I am a composer, and that is what I devote all my energy to. But there 
are no violinists in China, so I have to perform.” 

Ma’s reasons for continuing to give concerts were two-fold: Firstly, he 
needed the extra income, and secondly, he wanted to give more people the 
chance to hear his works. He lamented the fact that at the time there was not a 
single decent orchestra in China, which meant that it was impossible to 
perform Stravinsky’s Leningrad Symphony, a work composed as a gift to 
China. At the end of the Anti-Japanese War, when Ma went to Hong Kong, he 
continued teaching and performing. I recall that when I arrived in Hong Kong 
from Tianjin in the late 1940s, I attended a violin recital given by Ma in the 
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Baptist church in Hillwood Road, Kowloon. One of the items on the 
programme was Schubert’s Ave Maria, and the memory of Ma’s stance as he 
played it, the moving melody of the music, in fact all the sights and sounds of 
the occasion, is still very vivid in my mind. In 1949, Ma headed north again, 
intending to work in music education in China, which in the light of the situ- 
ation at the time was a natural choice for all musicians with any ideals. One of 
the people who saw him off when he left Hong Kong was a local writer, a 
friend of his, who said afterwards, “Even as I saw him off, I was thinking that 
an innocent and mature artist like Ma Sicong would sooner or later come to 
grief if he went to the political centre of the Mainland, and that such 
surroundings would not suit him.” Sadly, this friend’s prediction came true, 
and when the Cultural Revolution began in 1966, Ma, who by then had 
become the President of the Central Conservatory of Music, suffered brutal 
persecution and humiliation. In early 1967, the whole Ma family fled, via 
Hong Kong, to the United States, where they settled down. They lived there 
until, at just after three o’clock on the morning of May 20, 1987, Ma Sicong 
died. He was 75 years old.” 

Ma’s compositions were of many different kinds—there were solo songs, 
choruses, operas, dance dramas, instrumental solos and ensemble pieces, 
orchestral music and symphonies. From the number and quality of the works 
available for us to listen to now, it is obvious that he was one of the 
outstanding composers of New Music in China.” A partial list of Ma’s works 
includes: 


Vocal music 


* Guci qishou [Seven old verses] (1929) 

* Kang Ri zhanzheng gequ ershi yu shou |Twenty-plus songs from the 
Anti-Japanese War] (1937-1945) 

* Bushi si, shi yongsheng [It is not death, but eternal life] (Words by Cai 
Ruohong, large-scale vocal solo with orchestral accompaniment) (1937) 

e Yuhouji [After the rain] (Six songs, words by Guo Moruo) (1943) 

* Paomao dahechang [Casting anchor cantata] (1946) 

* Minzhu dahechang [Democracy cantata] (Words by Duanmu Hongliang) 
(1946) 

* Min gewu chang liang ji [Two volumes of folk songs and dances] (1946) 

+ Zuguo dahechang [Motherland cantata] (Words by Jin Fan) (1947) 

* Chuntian dahechang [Spring cantata] (Words by Jin Fan) (1948) 

+ Yalu jiang dahechang [Yalu River cantata] (Words by Jin Fan) (1950) 

* Huaguang ji [Qinghai folk songs, Trios] (1955) 

* Huaihe dahechang [Huai River cantata] (Words by Jin Fan) (1950) 
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+ A Mei shange | Ami folk song] (Chorus) (1971) 
Instrumental music 


+ Xian yue sichongzhou [String Quartet in C minor] (1931) 

* Ganggin sanchongzhou [Piano trio in B minor] (1933) 

* Yaolanqu [Cradle song] (violin sonata) (1935) 

+ Sixiang qu [Longing for home] (1937) 

* Suiyuan zuqu [Suiyuan suite] (Inner Mongolia violin suite) (1937) 

+ Xianyue sichongzou [String quartet No. 1] (1938) 

* Suiyuan huixuanqu [Suiyuan rondo] (Rondo No. 1 violin sonata) 
(1938) 

* Ganggin zhouminqu [Piano sonata] (1939) 

* Diyi jiaoxiangyue [Symphony No. 1] (1941) 

+ Xizang yinshi [Tibetan tone-poem] (violin suite) (1942) 

+ Mu ge [Pastorale] (violin sonata) (1944) 

* Violin concerto in F major (1944) 

* Quintet for piano and strings (1945) 

* Huanle sugu [Joyous overture] (1949) 

* Dier huixunqu [Rondo No. 2, Violin] (1950) 

* Guwu, beiwu, jinwu [Drum dance, cup dance, scarf dance] (piano 
sonata) (1950) "” 

* Yuequ sanshou [Three Cantonese tunes] (piano sonata) (1951) 

* Chuntian wuqu [Spring dance] (violin sonata) (1952) 

* Man su[Sharing feelings slowly] (1952) 

+ Shan ge [Mountain song] (violin sonata) (1952) 

+ Shu qing qu [Lyrical song] (1952) 

* Tiao long deng [Jumping the dragon lamp] (1952) 

* Tiao Yuanxiao [Dancing at the Lantern Festival] (violin sonata) (1952) 

+ Xinjiang kuangxiangqu [Xinjiang rhapsody] (1954) 

* Ganggin xiaozhouminqu lu shou [six piano sonatinas] (1956) 

+ A Mei zuqu [Ami suite] (violin sonata) (1973) 


Orchestral works 


* Symphony No. 1 (1941) 

* Shanlin zhi ge (Song of the mountains and forests) (1954) 

* Symphony No. 2 (1959) 

e Wanxia [Clouds at sunset] (Music for a dance drama) (1978) 
+ A Mei shan zuge [Ami folk song cycle] (1978) ™ 
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Opera 
+ Rebiya (1986)'” 


This list shows that Ma composed more music for violin than any other type 
of music, and very little vocal music. He also composed quite a large number 
of orchestral pieces.” As a performer himself, it was natural that he tended to 
write mostly instrumental music, and although during the Anti-Japanese War 
he was compelled by circumstances to write more songs, his personal prefer- 
ence was clearly for instrumental and orchestral composition.” 

In this section, only the works he wrote between 1929 and 1945 will be 
discussed. There are not many of them—perhaps only a quarter of his entire 
output—but they include more than 20 anti-Japanese songs, two cantatas, a 
few instrumental pieces and his Symphony No. 1. The Guci qishou [Seven 
ancient verses] which he composed in 1929 are strongly influenced by the 
style of the European Impressionist school, and emulate the harmonic tech- 
niques of the French composer Debussy. However, during the Anti-Japanese 
War he assimilated some folk song tunes into his work and blended in 
elements of folk style, as in the large-scale song with orchestral accompani- 
ment Bushi si, shi yongsheng [It is not death, but eternal life]. Zhou Enlai 
apparently thought very highly of this when it was performed in 1940." Ma’s 
songs were on the whole not popular, although one of them (Ziyou de 
haosheng [Clarion call for freedom]) was fairly well received, if only among 
high school students in Guangzhou. Of his instrumental pieces, the best- 
known were his violin sonatas, in one of which, Yaolanqu [Cradle song], he 
used a Haifeng county folk song called Muqin de ge [Mother’s song], which 
had a very beautiful melody and was full of genuine feeling. The second move- 
ment of the Suiyuan huixuangqu [Suiyuan rondo], “Sixiang gu” [Longing for 
home], uses variations to develop the tune from a Suiyuan folk song called 
Chengqiang shang paoma [Horse racing on the wall] and was very popular. Ma 
paid a good deal of attention to the technique of writing variations, and 
displayed his skill at it not only in this piece, but also in Xizang yinshi [Tibetan 
tone-poem], Xinjiang kuangxiangqu [Xinjiang rhapsody], Quintet for piano 
and strings and Symphony No. 1. This is a typical example of Ma’s habit of 
“making foreign things serve China” (yang wei Zhong yong). One can actually 
find traces of variations everywhere in the melodies of Chinese folk songs, 
although they are not as penetrating as they would have been if arranged by a 
master of European composition. 

Ma’s use of folk music as raw material also increased over time, and in the 
second movement of his Violin concerto in F major he used the song Zhaojun 
yuan [Wang Zhaojun’s complaint] as his chief source. The piano piece Yuequ 
sanshou [Three Cantonese tunes] was based on a re-arrangement of three 
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short Cantonese instrumental tunes. In Xizang yinshi [Tibetan tone-poem], 
the section called “Lama siyuan” [The lama temple] was originally a Tibetan 
folk song. In the seven years between Suiyuan rondo and Mu ge [Pastorale], 
Ma gradually began using materials from folk music to create music of his 
own with a markedly Chinese style, and he little by little moved away from the 
influence of the 1930s European musical style he had encountered in his youth 
in Paris. He considered bold innovation and the fusion of Chinese and 
Western, old and new, to be very important in the process of composing, but 
he also stressed the need for prudence and appropriateness. He emphasised 
tone colour and contrast, and in his instrumental works he used the penta- 
tonic scale and the whole-tone scale together, as in the piano sonata Guwu, 
beiwu, jinwu [Drum dance, cup dance, scarf dance] and the second act of the 
dance-drama Wanxia [Clouds at sunset], “A Duan duwu” [A Duan’s dance 
solo]. 

Of his early works, Ma said that his own favourites were “Lama siyuan,” 
from Xizang yinshi [Tibetan tone-poem], Quintet for piano and strings (see 
Example 8) and Shanlin zhi ge [Song of the wooded mountains], “because 
these works best convey my creative intention.”"” Ma made this remark in the 
1950s, some thirty years before his death, and thus it cannot be taken as an 
evaluation of his total oeuvre. But the vocal music and violin music he wrote 
between 1929 and 1945 could not be described as mature works, and although 
they revealed his talent for composing, in none of them was he able to shed 
the vestiges of his conservatory training and his musical experiments (the 
application of European composition techniques to the raw material of 
Chinese folk music). However, when looked at from a different angle, both the 
variety of his works during that period, and the artistic standards they 
attained, were superior to those of his contemporaries; as to his creative gift, 
opinions differ, and it is difficult to reach a final conclusion.”” 


Ma’s works dating from after 1945 will be dealt with in a later section.” 


He Liiting 


He Liiting (1903-1999) was born on July 20, 1903 in Shaoyang county, Hunan. 
In the autumn of 1921, aged 18, he graduated from the government-run high 
school in Shaoyang and took a job as a teacher of music and art in the local 
Xiancha elementary school. While there, he taught himself music theory and 
how to play the harmonium. Two years later, he enrolled in the arts training 
course of the Yueyun school in Changsha, where he majored in harmony, 
composing, piano and violin, and with his fellow-students set up a Chinese 
Music Study Society and a Chinese orchestra. There too he learned the 
sanxian, yueqin, dizi, huqin and the music from Peking opera. In the autumn 
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Example 8. Second movement of Quintet for piano and strings. By Ma Sicong. 
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of 1926 he returned to Shaoyang and took up the post of music and art 
teacher at three institutions: the government-run high school, the normal 
college and Duncheng elementary school. He also began to compose songs, 
mostly for children. At the end of 1927, after taking part in the Communist 
uprising in Guangzhou, he went to Hailufeng, where he worked for the propa- 
ganda department of the East River special committee of the Chinese 
Communist Guangdong Provincial Committee, which was run by Peng Pai, 
and wrote propaganda songs such as Baodong ge [Song of rebellion], which 
were widely sung in the Hailufeng region at the time. In early 1930, He moved 
to Shanghai, where he taught in the private Shanghai elementary school at 
Ximen Li, on Ximen Road. There he wrote a children’s opera called 
Xiaopengyou geju [Opera for little friends] and an explanation of staff nota- 
tion called Xiaopengyou yinyue [Music for little friends]. In the spring of 1931, 
he entered the National Institute of Music as a student of Huang Zi, Zakharoff 
and Aksakoff, and studied theory and composition, and piano. Between 1932 
and the December 8 Incident of 1933, he went to Wuhan, where he taught in 
the music department of the Wuchang Institute of Arts and also gave music 
lessons in the Wuhan Middle Normal School and the Hubei Province Jiazhong 
School of Technology. In the autumn of 1933, he once again returned to the 
National Institute of Music, where he attended the senior high school teacher 
training course, and continued to study theory, composition and piano under 
Huang Zi and Aksakoff. Outside class, he wrote the Guiguo yao [Ballad of 
returning to China] chorus, and translated the Preface of Ebenezer Prout’s 
Theory and Practice of Harmony into Chinese. He continued to study at the 
National Institute until the Marco Polo Bridge Incident occurred. 

The year of 1934 was a fruitful one for He Lüting. His Mutong duandi [The 
herdboy’s flute] and Yaolanqu [Cradle song] won the first prize and honorary 
second prize, respectively, in the competition sponsored by the Russian pianist 
and composer Alexander Tcherepnin for “piano music with a Chinese flavour,” 
and he became very well-known in the music world. This was a milestone in 
his musical career. In the winter of that same year, he was taken on by the 
Ming Xing Film Company to compose music for its films, and in July 1936 he 
was promoted to become head of the music section of the production depart- 
ment, as well as head of the composing section. From the winter of 1934 until 
the summer of 1937, he was studying at the Institute of Music at the same 
time as he was writing music for the film company, composing his own music 
and writing articles. He was now in his thirties, full of vitality and drive. His 
most important works at this time were songs for the films Xiangchou 
[Nostalgia], Rexue zhonghun (Ardent, loyal souls], Zhonghua nar’er [Boys of 
China], Xihu chunxiao [Spring morning on West Lake], Hushang zhi ge [Lake 
song], Taoyuan chunmeng [Spring dream at Peach Blossom Land], Gongren 
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zhi ge [Workers’ song], Chun dao renjian [Spring has arrived], Siji ge [Song of 
four seasons] and Qiushui yiren [Longing for her love]. His instrumental 
works included Foqu [Buddhist tune] (a quartet for piano and strings),'” the 
piano pieces Mutong duandi [The herdboy’s flute] and Yaolanqu [Cradle 
song], and the works for strings Yequ [Nocturne], Chuntian li [In 
spring]'’ and Da shijie [The great world].'"° He composed solo songs and 
cantatas, too, among them Huaigu [Reflecting on the past], Yufu [The fish- 
erman], Pusa man [To the tune of Pusa man] and Yesi [Night thoughts].""” 
During these years he was at his most energetic, also writing numerous articles 
and translating a number of books on music. 

In the spring of 1937, an amateur experimental drama troupe was set up 
in Shanghai. Attached to the troupe was a small orchestra of a dozen or so 
players, which supplied the music for the plays they performed, and for which 
He was largely responsible. Among the players were Zhang Yan, Xiang Yu, 
Wang Renyi and Zhu Chongzhi. The troupe performed Romeo and Juliet, Wu 
Zetian, Taiping tianguo [The heavenly kingdom of the Taipings] and Yuanye 
[The wilderness]. He Ltiting composed the music for Wu Zetian. Markedly 
Chinese in style, it became very popular. Once the War reached Shanghai, 
however, many people left for Wuhan and Chongqing, and the troupe could 
no longer survive. He joined a drama company made up of anti-Japanese 
members of Shanghai cultural circles and left the city, ending his studies at the 
National Institute of Music and all his musical activities in Shanghai. He made 
his way to Chongqing via Wuhan and Shanxi, where he composed not only 
the music but also the lyrics for Youjidui ge [Guerilla song]. He has vivid 
memories of its composition and performance: “At the end of 1937, I 
composed three songs while I was in the office of the Eighth Route Army. 
Youjidui ge was created for the troops, and I wrote the lyrics myself. The lyrics 
of the other two songs were not written by me. Riben xiongdi [Our Japanese 
brothers] was an attempt to undermine the morale of the Japanese army—the 
melody was very Chinese in style, but the words were in Japanese and the 
Eighth Route Army used to broadcast it to the Japanese positions. Gan yichang 
[Fighting a good battle] was written for the masses, to whip up their ardour 
and determination to resist the Japanese.”””” The first time this song was 
performed, at a meeting of the senior leaders of the Eighth Route Army, Zhu 
De and He Long were in the audience. He recalls: “When the troops tried to 
teach the masses this song, they discovered that they could already sing it. At 
the time, it was quite normal for soldiers to walk eight or ten li to join in some 
singing—they were very enthusiastic about singing events.” 

In 1938, He remained in Chongqing, teaching and composing. The well- 
known solo song Jialing jiang shang [On the banks of the Jialing River] was 
written during this time. He often travelled between Chongqing and Caojiezi, 
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on the upper reaches of the Jialing River, because Tao Xingzhi had set up a 
school there that specialised in training gifted youngsters, and He was in 
charge of the school’s music group. He mobilised some of his fellow students 
from the Institute of Music in Shanghai, who like him were now in 
Chongqing, to help teach these children. Among them were Hu Ran, Wu 
Yizhou, Xia Zhiqiu, Fan Jisen and Li Guoquan, and it was in this school that 
the violinist Yang Bingsun and the composer Du Mingxin received their 
musical education as children.” In 1941, He made a circuitous journey from 
Chongqing, via Hong Kong and Shanghai, to Yaman, where he was in charge 
of the music group of the Lu Xun Arts Academy’s arts troupe while also 
continuing to compose. His works from this period include Qinyuan tuwei 
[Breaking out of encirclement at Qinyuan] (music for a play), an orchestral 
piece entitled Senji Dema [Sangye Dolma] and Qibing ge [Cavalry song]. In 
1946, at his suggestion, an orchestra was set up in Yaran, and this was the 
precursor of the Central Symphony Orchestra. From 1949 on, He worked as 
an administrator at his old school, now the Conservatory of Music, and was 
also one of the leading figures in the Association of Chinese Musicians. His 
heavy administrative load meant that he was unable to compose much, and in 
the next thirty years or so he wrote only a few songs and a handful of instru- 
mental pieces. Among these are the cantatas Shisanling shuiku [The Ming 
Tombs reservoir], Shanghai disanci wuzhuang qiyi: Jinian Zhou zongli [The 
third armed uprising in Shanghai: In memory of Premier Zhou] and Ya Fei 
La-Mei renmin jinxingqu [March of the Asian, African and Latin-American 
peoples] and the orchestral works Wanhui [Party], Xin minzhu jinxingqu 
[March of the new democracy], Xin Zhongguo de qingnian jinxingqu [March 
of the youth of New China] and Dongfang hong [The East is red]. He also 
produced large numbers of articles during these years. During the Cultural 
Revolution, he suffered brutal humiliation and persecution because he had 
managed to offend Yao Wenyuan and others,” but from 1978 onwards he 
returned to the National Conservatory of Music as its President. When he 
retired, he continued to hold the title of Honorary President, but had more 
time to put his musical works and writings in order. As a result, collections of 
his solo songs, choruses, piano music and string music have appeared, as well 
as a collection of his articles.” 

The largest category of He Liiting’s oeuvre is his vocal music, followed by 
instrumental music. His vocal music can be divided roughly into three kinds: 
songs for films, anti-Japanese songs and songs written for political ends. Most 
of his instrumental and orchestral works are either incidental music for films 
or re-arrangements. They include: 


+ Mutong duandi [The herdboy’s flute] (Piano) (1934) 
* Yaolanqu [Cradle song] (Piano) (1934) 
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e Si wangri [Thinking of days gone by] (Piano) (Title later changed to 
Huainian [Yearning]) (1934) 

e Nao xinnian [Celebrating New Year] (piano) (Title later changed to 
Wanhui [Party]) (1934) 

+ Foqu [Buddhist tune] (Quartet for piano and strings) (1935) 

* Yegu [Nocturne] (Strings) (1935) 

* Huangcun ye di [Night flute in a deserted village] (Duet for flute and 
English horn) (1937)'”° 

* Chuntian li [In spring] (Orchestral music) (1937) 

* Da shijie [The great world] (Orchestral music) (1937) 

* Yousi [Meditation] (Flute and yangqin) (1939)'* 

* Erbu chuangyiqu [Two-part invention] (Piano) (Title later changed to 
Xiaoqu [Bagatelle]) (1940) 

* Wanhui [Party] (Orchestral music) (1940) 

* Shengli jinxingqu [Victory march] (Orchestral music) (1945) 

* Senji Dema [Sangye Dolma] (Orchestral music) (1945) 

* Shanzhong xinsheng [New life in the mountains] (1945) 

+ Xin Zhongguo qingnian jinxingqu [March of the youth of New China] 
(Orchestral music) (1949)'”* 

+ Ai yue [Dirge] (Orchestral music) (1949) 

* Background music for films: according to He's own recollection, he 
composed music or wrote songs for 17 films and 5 plays, including: 
Xiangchou [Nostalgia] (1934); Rexue zhonghun [Ardent, loyal souls] 
(1935); Fengyun ernii [Children of troubled times] (1935); Chuanjia 
nü [The boatman’s daughter] (1935); Dushi fengguang [Metropolitan 
scene] (1935); Changhenge [Song of everlasting regret] (1936); 
Taoyuan chunmeng [Spring dream at Peach Blossom Spring] (1936); 
Kuanghuan zhi ye [Night of rejoicing] (1936); Xiao meimei [Little 
sister] (1936); Shengsi tongxin [Unchanged heart in life and death] 
(1936); Qingming shijie [At the Qing Ming festival] (1936); Chun dao 
renjian [Spring has arrived] (1937); Yasuiqian [New Year money] 
(1937); Shizi jietou [Crossroads] (1937); Shehui zhi hua [Flowers of 
society] (1937); Malu tianshi [Street angels] (1937); Guta qi’an [The 
strange case of the ancient tower] (1937); Shangrao jizhongguan 
[Shangrao concentration camp] (1953); Song Jingshi [Song Jingshi] 
(1956) and Shuguang [Dawn] (1979). 
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The best-known of He's compositions is the piano piece Mutong duandi [The 
herdboy’s flute),”” while the orchestral pieces Wanhui [Party] and Senji Dema 
[Sangye Dolma] are also widely performed, because the scores have been 
published. His other instrumental music is rarely heard. 
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He Liiting wrote a large amount of vocal music—in the sixty years 
between the spring of 1923 and 1983 he composed more than a hundred 
choruses and children’s songs, almost a hundred solo songs and more than 30 
cantatas, duets and rounds, including the famous Siji ge [Song of four 
seasons], Tianya genii [Wandering sing-song girl], Qiushui yiren [Longing for 
her love], Jialing jiang shang [On the banks of the Jialing River], Pusa man [To 
the tune of Pusa man], Youjidui ge [Guerilla song], Ken chunni [Digging the 
spring mud], Shanghai di sanci wuzhuang qiyi: Jinian Zhou zongli [The third 
armed uprising in Shanghai: In memory of Premier Zhou] and Shisanling 
shuiku [The Ming Tombs reservoir].'*' In the 1930s, after winning the prize 
for Mutong duandi [The herdboy’s flute], he became known as a composer but 
was most celebrated in the music world for his film music. While still a 
student at the Shanghai Conservatory in 1934, he was collaborating with the 
well-known left-wing film directors Shen Xi, Yuan Muzhi, Shi Dongshan and 
Ouyang Yugian and worked on a series of films for them. Between 1934 and 
1937, film music constituted the major part of He’s output, and he wrote 
many very popular songs, among them Xiangchou [Nostalgia] and Shennii [The 
sing-song girl’s complaint] for the film Xiangchou (1934); Xihu chunxiao 
[Spring morning on West Lake] and Yaochuan ge [Rowing song] for the film 
Chuanjia nii [The boatman’s daughter] (1934); Hushang zhi ge [Song on the 
lake] for Changhenge [Song of everlasting regret] (1935); Kuanghuan zhi ye 
[Night of rejoicing] for the film of that name (1936); Gongren zhi ge [Workers’ 
song] for Qing Ming shijie [Around Qing Ming festival] (1936); Xin de 
Zhongguo [New China], Chun dao renjian [Spring has arrived] and Wei zuguo 
zhanzheng [Fighting for the motherland] for Chun dao renjian [Spring has 
arrived] (1936); Taoyuan chunmeng [Spring dream at Peach Blossom Land] 
for the film of that name (1936); Xinnian ge [New Year’s song], Yasuigian [New 
Year money], Wuxie zhi ge [Dance-hall song] and Xin shengming ge [Song of 
new life] for Yasuigian (1936); Chuntian li [In spring] for Shizi jietou [Cross- 
roads] (1936); Siji ge [Song of the four seasons], Tianya genii [Wandering 
sing-song girl] and Huaixiang qu [Homesick song] for Malu tianshi [Street 
angels] (1936); Hahaha [Hahaha] for Shehui zhi hua [Flowers of society] 
(1937), and Qiushui yi ren [Longing for her love] and Si mu [Thinking of my 
mother] for Guta qi’an [The strange case of the ancient tower] (1937). When 
he was in Wuhan and Chongqing during 1938 and 1939, He wrote incidental 
music such as Bao jiaxiang [Protecting our hometowns], Mu hanyi [Raising 
money for winter clothing], Ken chunni [Digging the spring mud] and Shengli 
jinxingqu [Victory march] for the films Kang Ri geji [Anti-Japanese song 
collection] and Shengli jinxingqu [Victory march]. These film songs were 
widely known and records of them sold like hot cakes. 

The first successful “talkie” was made by the American Warner Brothers 
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Motion Picture Company on August 6, 1926, and four months after such films 
were first shown in the United States, the Bai Xing Theatre in Shanghai bought 
and showed several of them. This acted as a stimulus to film production in 
China, and the first talking pictures were produced there in 1930. Some of the 
early ones were Genii Hong mudan [Red Peony, the sing-song girl] and Yu 
meiren [Corn poppy], which were the fruit of collaboration between the Ming 
Xing Film Company and the Youlian Film Company. Yehua xiancao [Women 
of easy virtue], produced by the Lianhua Films Enterprise Company, was the 
first of the “talkies” to contain music (Xun xiong ci [Searching for older 
brother], words by Sun Yu, tune by Sun Chengbi).’*” From that time on, 
composers such as Xiao Youmei, Li Jinhui, Nie Er and He Liiting began to 
compose both incidental music and theme songs for films. In 1933, Nie Er 
published the first ever film tune, Kaikuang ge [Opening up a mine] (for the 
film Muxing zhi guang [The light of motherhood]), and after that he wrote 
dozens of high-quality songs for such films as Taoli jie [Peach-and-plum 
disaster], Feihua cun [Feihua village], Yige nii mingxing [A female star], Dalu 
[The great road], Xin niixing [New females], Taowang [Exile] and Fengyun 
ernii [The children of troubled times], all of which amply illustrated the talent 
he had for this kind of music. He Liiting was eight years older and more 
mature than Nie at this juncture, whether in compositional technique, experi- 
ence of life or artistic development, and was a great influence on him. The two 
of them wrote the music for Fengyun ernii [Children of troubled times] 
together, He writing the incidental music and Nie writing the song Yiyongjun 
jinxingqu. Later, Nie asked He to compose the incidental music for the film 
Chuanjia nü [The boatman’s daughter]. He continued composing incidental 
music until he returned to Yan’an,'™ in 1940 writing the well-known unac- 
companied chorus Ken chunni [Digging the spring mud] for the film Shengli 
jinxingqu [Victory march]. 

Between 1941 and 1945, He taught at the Lu Xun Arts Academy in Yaman. 
In the summer of 1942, he joined a “Resist the Enemy” drama troupe as artistic 
director of some of their activities, and that autumn he ran a training course 
for cadres from the New Fourth Army’s Lu Xun Arts Academy Work Group, 
the following autumn going to the 359 Brigade at Nanniwan, and in 1944 
transferring to the propaganda group of the Joint Defence Army’s Political 
Department, where he was in charge of music. He was so busy during these 
years that he did not compose much, apart from anti-Japanese songs such as 
Qibing ge [Cavalry song] and Ziweijun ge [Self-defence Corps song]. From 1946 
until 1949, He was the deputy head of the Northern China People’s Cultural 
Ensemble, then in April 1949 moved to Beijing Normal University as director 
of its Music Department and deputy director of the Central Conservatory of 
Music. That October, he moved on to Shanghai, as director of the National 
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Conservatory of Music. From then until 1965, his output dwindled, and all the 
pieces he wrote had a political purpose, e.g., Zhong-Su youhao wanwan nian 
[May Sino-Soviet friendship last forever] (1951), Zengchan jieyue kao dajia [It 
is up to us all to increase production and practise economy] (1952), Zong 
luxian xiang mingdeng [The general line is like a bright light] (1958), Fang 
weixing [Putting a satellite into space] (1958), Meiguo zongtong buyao lian [The 
USS. President has no shame] (1960), Mao zhuxi lai dao Tiananmen [Chairman 
Mao comes to the Gate of Heavenly Peace] (1961), Zhong-Chao renmin haobi 
qin xiongdi [The Chinese and Korean peoples are like brothers] (1962) and 
Renren xuexi jiefangjun [Everyone is copying the People’s Liberation Army] 
(1964). However, in faithfully carrying out the policy of “music to serve poli- 
tics,’ he lost the talent he had shown in the 1930s. After the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, he gradually ceased composing altogether, and the only major works he 
wrote then were the cantatas Junqi song [Ode to the army’s flag] and Shanghai 
disanci wuzhuang qiyi: Jinian Zhou zongli [The third armed uprising in 
Shanghai: In memory of Premier Zhou] (1978), the film score Shuguang [Dawn] 
(1979) and the solo song Die lian hua: Da Li Shuyi tongzhi [Butterflies love 
flowers: A reply to Comrade Li Shuyi] (with words by Mao Zedong) (1983). 

He’s early works had refinement and grace, they shone with individuality 
and exhibited a tight compositional technique. The structure of the tunes was 
balanced and well-knit, and they were some of the most outstanding pieces of 
New Music produced in the 1930s. His piano work Mutong duandi [The herd- 
boy’s flute], his solo song Jialing jiang shang [On the banks of the Jialing 
River] and his chorus Ken chunni [Digging the spring mud] are all fine exam- 
ples of his talent for composing and show that stylistically he was the heir to 
Huang Zi. They were representative works of New Music of the 1930s and 
early 1940s. His songs Qiushui yiren [Longing for her love] and Shennii [The 
sing-song girl’s complaint] were very popular right up until the end of the 
1980s and were the blueprints for music in Hong Kong and Taiwan in the 
1950s and 1960s. Very good songs of the same kind are still being written, in 
the same style. His Youjidui ge [Guerilla song] too was one of the best of all 
anti-Japanese songs. The principal distinguishing feature of his work was his 
ability to adapt Chinese folk songs and ditties to European compositional 
techniques and rules. Mutong duandi [The herdboy’s flute] (see Example 9) is 
one example of this in its combination of Baroque counterpoint with a 
popular Chinese flute tune. Another is Ken chunni [Digging the spring mud] 
(see Example 10), in which counterpoint is combined with Hunan folk songs 
and flower drum opera music. A third is Wanhui [Party](see Example 11), a 
joyful orchestral piece in which the harmonic handling of the rich main theme 
is in strong contrast to the counterpoint in Mutong duandi, even though both 
pieces are unmistakeably Chinese in style.” 
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Example 10. Ken chunni [Digging the spring mud]. By He Liiting. 


He also wrote a large number of articles, starting in the 1930s, and partic- 
ularly after the founding of the People’s Republic of China in 1949, which 
discussed topics such as the national style of Chinese music, modernisation 
and music education, and initiated widespread debate. He compiled and 
edited a collection of 23 of his own articles written between 1934 and 1980, 
He Liiting yinyue lunwen xuanji (Selected articles on music by He Liiting].'”° 
This consists of: 


+ Articles to do with the Anti-Japanese War: “Kangzhan zhong de 
yinyuejia” [Musicians during the Anti-Japanese War] and “Kangzhan 
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Example 11. Wanhui [Party]. By He Lüting. 
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yinyue de licheng ji yinyue de minzu xingshi” [The history of music 
during the Anti- Japanese War and national forms of music]. 

Articles on Chinese musical style: “Guanyu ‘Yang sangzi’ de wenti” [On 
the question of the “Western-trained voice”], “Wo dui xiqu yinyue 
gaige gongzuo de yijian” [My views on reforming the music of tradi- 
tional Chinese opera], “Minzu yinyue wenti” [Issues in national 
music], “Xin geju wenti” [Issues in new opera], “Zhongguo yinyue ji 
minzu diaoshi wenti” [Chinese music and the question of a national 
mode|,”” “Zhongguo xiandai yinyue wenhua fazhan de wenti” [Issues 
in the development of a modern Chinese musical culture], “Jinian 
Mao zhuxi dui yinyue gongzuozhe de tanhua” [Remembering 
Chairman Mao’s talk to music workers], “Guanyu woguo xiandai 
yinyue wenhua de jianshe wenti” [On issues in the construction of a 
modern musical culture in China] and “Zenyang jianshe wo guo 
xiandai yinyue wenhua” [How to construct a modern musical culture 
for China]. This is the largest section. 

Articles on music education: “Guanyu yinyue jiaoyu de yi feng xin” [A 
letter concerning music education] and “Dui mugian yinyue jiaoyu de 
shexiang he jianyi” [Some tentative ideas and proposals in connection 
with music education]. 

Articles on musical creation and criticism: “Lun yinyue de chuangzuo 
yu piping” [On musical creation and criticism], “Dui pipingjia tichu 
de yaogiu” [Demands made of the music critic], “Tigao xiezuo jiqiao, 
kefu gequ chuangzuo yibanhua” [Improving composition techniques 
and overcoming the standardisation of songs], “Guanyu qiyue zuopin 
chuangzuo wenti” [On some questions concerning the composition of 
orchestral works], and “Lun yinyue de lilun yu shijian” [On theory and 
practice in music]. 

General articles: “Yinyue yishu de shidaixing” [The epochal nature of 
the art of music], “Zhongguo yinyue xianzhuang ji women duiyu 
yinyue yishu suo yingyou de renshi” [The present state of music in 
China and the understanding we should have of the art of music], 
“Yinyue yishu zhong xiancun zhu wenti de shangque” [A discussion of 
various issues existing in the art of music] and “Zai Huadong Yinyuejia 
Xiehui chengli dahui de fayan” [A speech given at the founding 
meeting of the East China Musicians’ Association]. 

“Yao Wen pi yu Debiaoxi” [The thug Yao Wenyuan and Debussy]. 


His major articles between 1981 and 1987 were “Guanyu fazhan shaoshu 
minzu yinyue jiaoyu shiye de yifeng xin” [A letter concerning the development 
of national minority music education], “Yao jicheng minzu yinyue wenhua” 
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[We must carry forward a national music culture], “He Liiting shujian” [Letters 
from He Liiting], “Xishou yanzhong jiaoxun, fazhan shehuizhuyi yinyue 
wenhua—Zai Zhongguo Yinxie di si ci huiyuan daibiao dahui kaimushi de 
zhici” [Absorbing important lessons and developing a socialist music 
culture—A speech delivered at the opening ceremony of the fourth congress 
of the Association of Chinese Composers], “Buyao ‘zao shen’—Jinian Nie Er, 
Xinghai yougan” [We must not “create gods”—A comment on the commemo- 
ration of Nie Er and Xinghai] and “Liushi nian de huigu” [Looking back over 
60 years).”” 

He Liiting’s main interests were clearly in composing, national style, 
music education and music criticism, and in particular national styles and 
forms. He worked hard and consistently to use European compositional tech- 
niques to create music that had a Chinese flavour, with great success. The idea 
of “making foreign things serve China, and making the past serve the present” 
was reflected not only in the music he wrote but also in his ideas for music 
education, his music criticism, his playing and singing techniques, and he 
spent his whole life striving to attain this goal.” 

He Liiting was a talented composer and gifted music educator with a 
passionate love of music. Between 1934 and 1945, he composed a great deal of 
music to accompany China’s new “talking pictures,” carrying forward the work 
of Xiao Youmei, Zhao Yuanren and Huang Zi. From 1946-1949, he trained 
music cadres for the Communist Party, as well as composing, and was thus 
not only a creator but also an educator. From 1949 until 1965, his administra- 
tive work at the National Conservatory of Music and the Musicians” Associa- 
tion meant that he composed less, and in general what he did compose was 
music for use as a political tool. The resulting loss of the talent he had shown 
in the 1930s and early 1940s, meant that during this period he was active only 
as a music educator and activist. During the 1980s and early 1990s, he spent 
the years after the Cultural Revolution sorting out his musical works and the 
articles he had written, as well as attending meetings and writing articles. His 
publications include He Liiting gequ ji [Collected songs of He Liiting], He 
Liiting hechangquji [Collected cantatas of He Liiting], He Liiting gangqinqu ji 
[Collected piano works of He Liiting], He Liiting guanxian yuequ ershou [Two 
orchestral works by He Lüting] and He Liiting yinyue lunwen xuanji [Selected 
articles on music by He Liiting]. 

He Liiting’s most successful creative period was the years between 1934 
and 1945, but in this chapter I am concentrating only on discussing develop- 
ments in New Music during the period 1937-1945. After 1946, He gradually 
turned towards music education and other musical activities and these will be 
investigated later. 
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The Music of Ren Guang, Ying Shangneng, Liu Kue'an, Lin Sheng-shih 
and Others 


During the Anti-Japanese War, besides Xian Xinghai, Tan Xiaolin, Jiang 
Wenye, Ma Sicong and He Liiting, there were also a few other composers 
producing good work, chiefly anti-Japanese songs and Chinese art songs, 
some of which were very popular and influential. I shall now say a little about 
these musicians. 


+A 


Ren Guang (1900-1941) came from Sheng county in Zhejiang. In his youth he 
studied in France, where he learned how to tune pianos and later turned to 
studying composition. Returning to China in about 1928, he became the 
Director of Music at the Baidai Record Company. In 1934, he composed the 
score for the film Yu guang gu |Fishermen's song] (see Example 12), including 
the song of the same name, which became very popular. He also wrote songs 
for the films Kangdi ge [Resisting the enemy], Dadi xingjunqu [Wide world 
march], Yue guangguang [Bright, bright moon] and Wang laowu [Wang Five], 
as well as music for Chinese instrumental ensembles, including Caiyun zhui 
yue [Colourful clouds chasing the moon]. Later, he paid another visit to France, 
to discover what was happening there in the field of music, and while he was in 
Paris he set up a Chinese choir and promoted anti-Japanese activities there. 
Returning to China in 1938, he devoted himself to anti-Japanese propaganda, 
writing Gaoliang hong le [The sorghum is red] and Hong bo qu [Turbulent 
waves] (an opera). In 1939, he went to Southeast Asia to help with anti-Japa- 
nese activities for the National Salvation movement, and coached the Tongluo 
Choir in Singapore. He returned to China in July 1940, to the East China base 
area, where he was in charge of music for the New Fourth Army and wrote Xin 
Si Jun dongjin qu [The New Fourth Army marches east] (also known as Bie le, 
Wannan [Farewell to Southern Anhui]). In mid January 1941, Ren lost his life 
in the “Wannan [Southern Anhui] Incident.” His songs were not noticeably 
different in style from other songs of the 1930s, and the tune he composed for 
the film Yu guang qu [Fishermen’s song] (lyrics by An E) is typical of that era, 
and of the same genre as He Liiting’s Qiushui yiren [Longing for her love] and 
Nie Er’s Meiniang qu [Beautiful lady]. Like them, it, too, was very popular. His 
anti-Japanese songs Dadi jinxingqu [Wide world march] and Dahui laojia qu 
[Winning back our old homes] were also standard anti-Japanese songs, and not 
as good as songs of the same type by Nie Er or Xian Xinghai. 


+ + 
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Example 12. Yu guang gu [Fishermen’s song]. By Ren Guang. 
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Ying Shangneng (1902-1973) came from Fenghua, in Zhejiang.” He entered 
Qinghua School at the age of fifteen, and was in the same class as Liang Shiqiu, 
Gu Yiqiao and Sun Liren. Huang Zi was a year below them.”” When he gradu- 
ated, in 1923, he travelled to the University of Michigan in the United States, 
where he studied chemical engineering, later transferring to mechanical engi- 
neering and gaining his Bachelor of Science degree in 1927. After graduation, 
he stayed on at the university to study music and in 1929 obtained a degree in 
that too. On his return to China the following year he was employed as a 
professor at the National Institute of Music in Shanghai, and then as director 
of the Jinling Choir. In 1938, he moved with the Institute to Chongqing, where 
he taught at the Qingmuguan National Conservatory of Music, the Jiang’an 
National Institute of Drama and the National College of Social Education. 
After 1949, he continued to work as a singing teacher, becoming a professor at 
East China Normal University, Beijing Arts Normal College and the Chinese 
Conservatory of Music. He was persecuted during the Cultural Revolution 
and on January 22, 1973 he “said a lonely farewell to the world” and took his 
own life.” 

Ying, like Huang Zi, took part in extramural music activities while 
studying at Qinghua School and was well-known for his renditions of comic 
songs.” When he graduated, in 1923, there was a note about him in the 
alumni newsletter: 


Ying Shangneng. When Mr. Ying introduces himself he declares that his surname 
is “Ying? as in ‘You qiu bi ying” [All prayers answered]. He was in the school for 
only six years but is already well-known outside the school, and his reputation 
was well known throughout two disciplines. He was the best singer of comic songs 
on campus. He originally intended to be a chemical engineer but later decided he 
would rather sing naughty songs and make people laugh. Since this would aid 
their digestion and therefore be of some benefit to mankind, he changed to music 
instead.” 


According to Han Kuo-huang's article, “Ying Shangneng liu Mei ziliao de 
tansuo” [An exploration of materials on Ying Shangneng’s studies in the 
United States], the marks Ying obtained after studying chemical engineering 
for one year were so poor that he changed to mechanical engineering. He 
studied half-time for two years after obtaining his Bachelor of Science in 1927, 
taking electives in languages and music, and later adding German and Italian, 
because they were essential for singers. In 1929 he obtained a degree in music 
without any difficulty. There were many musical events at the University of 
Michigan, including a four-day music festival every April or May where a 
variety of works were performed. Ying took part in three of these, which 
included on their programmes Beethoven’s Missa solemnis, Bizet’s Carmen, 
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Verdi's Aida, Brahms’ Deutsches Requiem and Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah. 
Ying benefited enormously from being nurtured in such a rich musical atmo- 
sphere, and it laid a good foundation for his later musical career." 

Liao Fushu, in his “Guanyu Ying Shangneng xiansheng er san shi” [Two 
or three matters concerning Mr. Ying Shangneng], recalls that Ying was a very 
conscientious teacher who trained many outstanding students, among them Si 
Yigui and Cai Shaoxu. He also composed some very rousing songs during the 
Anti-Japanese War, such as Wu yi [How can you say you have no clothes?] 
(from the “airs of Qin” section of the Shi jing, or Book of Songs) and Yiju hua 
[One sentence] (a poem by Wen Yiduo).'“° He wrote more than 150 songs 
during his life, plus some singing exercises and the opera Xing Ke. At the 
beginning of the 1930s he published two collections of songs, Yan yu [The 
swallow’s words] and Chuangzuo gequ [Composed songs], typical works from 
which are Diao Wu Song [Mourning for Wu Song], Laqian xing [Towing a 
boat], Wo nong ci [Song of me and you], Wu yi [How can you say you have no 
clothes?] and Dailiao xing [Song of those in fetters]. Among his writings are 
Yuexue gangyao [Essentials of music], ” and Yizi xinggiang [Interpreting songs 
according to the sound of the words]. The latter is the fruit of Ying’s years of 
research into how to “make foreign things serve China” in the teaching of 
singing technique. He believed that the traditional way of singing stressed the 
idea of zi zheng qiang yuan [articulation should be clear and the tune mellow 
and full] but when he heard folk artists perform he suddenly realised that the 
reason why Chinese songs sounded like foreign songs when sung was that “yin 
bao zi” [the sound enclosed the syllable]. His solution to this was to concen- 
trate on correct articulation, and thus he made a very detailed and scientific 
analysis of this, and carried out research, when he could, into the theory of 
enunciation stressing “head, abdomen and tail” (tou, fu, wei) which comes 
from traditional Chinese opera and which he wrote up in his remarkable book 
Yi zi xing qiang, published in April 1966. His essay on “My experience in vocal 
music” was published as an appendix to it, and the two have been of enor- 
mous value in the theory and practice of singing ever since. 

Ying Shangneng belonged to China’s first generation of music educators, 
singing theorists and performers. He wrote large numbers of important songs 
during the 1930s and 40s, which in quantity and artistry are definitely on a 
par with those of the composers (or “melody writers”) of the age, and some- 
times even superior to them (see Example 13). 


tui 


Liu Xue’an (1905-1985) was born in Tongliang county, Sichuan. He was 
orphaned at a very young age, losing his father when he was four and his 
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Example 13. Yansi wanzhong [Evening bells in the mist-covered temple]. 


By Ying Shangneng. 
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Example 13 (continued) 
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mother when he was seven. His younger siblings then died one after the other, 
leaving him and his older brother to live alone in the two-room house that 
had belonged to their father, and depending on each other. His brother, Liu 
Tingfan, became an elementary school teacher. A music-lover, he could play 
the hengdi [Chinese flute], and Liu Xue’an was greatly influenced by this. In 
1926, Liu graduated from high school and succeeded in enrolling in the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts in Chengdu, where, as well as studying Western painting, he 
took elective courses in violin and piano. In 1927, he went home and took up 
a post as a teacher at the privately run Yangzheng high school in Tongliang. In 
the summer of 1929, he travelled to Shanghai, taking with him the money he 
had saved by frugal living, and enrolled in the privately run Zhonghua Arts 
University there,” transferring to the Institute of Music the following year. 
Here, he was a student of Huang Zi and Li Weining, studying theory, composi- 
tion, piano and pipa. His progress was extraordinarily swift, and it was during 
this period that he laid the foundations for his later musical work. 

The whole of China was provoked to a tide of fury against the Japanese 
by the September 18 Incident, and the staff and students of the Institute were 
no exception, throwing themselves into the torrent along with everyone else. 
Liu and Huang Zi, Liao Fushu and Jiang Dingxian, among others, wrote 
increasing numbers of anti-Japanese songs, one of them being Liu’s well- 
known four-part chorus Manjianghong [To the tune of Manjianghong] (1932). 
Liu compiled 14 songs, for which both the words and the music had been 
written by staff and students, into a collection entitled Aiguo gequ “Qianxian 
qu” (“Going to the front line’—Patriotic songs), ” and in the postscript 
encouraged the use of “music to resist Japan.” He also collaborated enthusias- 
tically with Huang Zi, Ying Shangneng, Zhang Yuzhen and Wei Hanzhang in 
editing a set of textbooks for the Commercial Press called Fuxing chuji 
zhongxue yinyue jiaokeshu [Textbooks for the revival of music in junior high 
schools], of which six volumes appeared between the middle of 1933 and 
October 1935.'”' In addition, he wrote some children’s songs for Yinyue jiaoyu 
[Music education], which was edited by Miao Tianrui, among them Yanzi gege 
[Brother Swallow], Jinyin hua [Gold and silver flowers], Juhua huang [The 
chrysanthemums are yellow] and Zhong gua de gua [If you plant melons, you 
get melons]. In 1935, a further collaboration with Jiang Dingxian and Chen 
Tianhe produced Ertong xinge [New songs for children]. The content of the 
formally very compact compositions which Liu penned while at the National 
Insitute of Music was chosen with students and children in mind, and the 
songs were thoroughly enjoyed by them. Some examples are Minge chuang- 
zuoji “Bugu” [“Spreading the grain” folk song collection] and Minzu singe “Wei 
wo Zhonghua” [“Defending our China”—New folk songs] (both of which he 
wrote and edited in 1936), from which the songs Fengqiao yebo [Mooring at 
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night by Maple Bridge| (a poem by Zhang Ji), Chuzheng bie mu |Saying 
goodbye to mother on leaving for the war) (both words and tune by Liu) and 
Zhange [Battle-song] (words by Wang Shaoging) are all masterpieces. It was 
also during this time that he wrote four piano pieces, Zhongguo zuqu [Chinese 
suite],'”’ in which he fused European composing techniques with Chinese folk 
song style. 

In 1933, the Guomindang Air Force School wanted to commission a 
school song. Liu won the commission, and was taken on, for one week the 
following year, as the School’s music instructor. Although he only worked there 
so briefly, he established good relationships with the head of the School and the 
Guomindang general Zhou Zhirou, which during the Cultural Revolution was 
to count as a strike against him. The January 29 student movement of 1935 
whipped up another tide of anti-Japanese feeling, and in early 1936 left-wing 
art and culture workers set up the Association of Lyricists and Composers. Liu 
Xue’an, He Liiting and Jiang Dingxian were invited to join, and to work 
together with them to oppose the Japanese. In September that year, Liu gradu- 
ated from the Institute and went to work for the Yihua Film Company in 
Shanghai, where he ultimately wrote the scores for more than a dozen films, 
including well-known ones such as Shizi jietou [Cross-roads], Zhonghua ernii 
[Children of China], Gudao tiantang [Island heaven], Kangzhan geji [Collected 
battle-songs], Taohua shan [The peach-blossom fan] and Xinhun de tianmi 
[Newlywed happiness]. All of these songs were very popular. However, during 
the Cultural Revolution, Liu was accused of writing music for “soft porn” films, 
because he had composed the tango Heri jun zailai [When will you come 
again?] (words by Huang Jiamo) for the song and dance record Sanxing banyue 
[Three stars accompany the moon] in 1937, Zao xingle [Make merry while 
we can] (for the film Xiao jiemei [Young sisters] in 1936), Tanxing nii’er [Elastic 
girl] and Yan shuang fei [Swallows fly in pairs] (for the film Tanxing nier in 
1936), and the theme songs for Ruci fanhua [So prosperous] and Zhang shang 
zhu [Pearl in the hand]. 

When the Anti-Japanese War spread through the whole of China, Liu 
Xue’an, Liao Fushu, Jiang Dingxian, Chen Tianhe and Tan Xiaolin founded 
the Association of Chinese Composers, based at Liu’s house, and in September 
1937 they produced the first issue of a periodical which they called Zhange 
[Battle-song]. This printed news about music and song-writing, and in the 
next two and a half years there were 17 issues, all with Liu as editor-in-chief. 
During this time, he continued to write songs, among them Mu hanyi [Raising 
money for winter clothing] (words by Liu Qian), Changcheng yao [Ballad of 
the Great Wall] (words by Pan Jienong), ”” Baowei da Shanghai [Defending 
great Shanghai] (words by Shi Yi) and Liuwang sanbuqu [Exile trilogy] (words 
by Jiang Ling). On January 17, 1938, Liu and Lii Ji, Zhang Shu and He Liiting 
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set up the All-China Singing Association in Wuhan, as a means to promote 
anti-Japanese singing events. In June of the same year, Liu was appointed a 
member of the planning committee of the No. 3 Office of the Political Depart- 
ment of the Guomindang’s Military Affairs Commission, and that winter 
withdrew with them to Chongqing. In 1939, the Guomindang launched a 
Central Training Group music training course for cadres, and Liu and others 
from the musical world were appointed as music instructors. It was during 
this period that Liu had further contact with high-ranking Guomindang offi- 
cers such as Zhou Zhirou and Gui Yonggqing, and wrote some songs for the 
Guomindang, among them Kongjun junge [Air Force song], Gonggu tongyi 
[Strengthening unity] and Zhongguo haijun junge [Chinese navy song]. In 
1941, he resigned from his post as music instructor to teach at the National 
Conservatory of Music at Qingmuguan. In 1942 he wrote the incidental music 
and theme song for Guo Moruo’s play Qu Yuan, which displeased the Nation- 
alist Government. So he left Chongqing for Sichuan, to go and teach at the 
National College of Social Education in Bishan, moving with them to Suzhou 
at the end of the War. In 1951, he transferred to a position at the arts educa- 
tion department of the Sunan College of Social Education, also in Suzhou, 
and when the department was re-organised in 1953 he was assigned to the 
music department of Huadong Normal University in Shanghai. This depart- 
ment was closed in 1956, and Liu moved to the Beijing Arts Normal College 
and the Chinese Academy of Music, where he held various posts, including 
that of deputy director of the music department. The following year, however, 
he was labelled a Rightist.”” In the Cultural Revolution, too, he was ruthlessly 
persecuted, and although he was rehabilitated in 1982, he had by then been 
living in misery for a quarter of a century. 

Nevertheless, even in those dark days Liu managed to continue his work, 
composing Renmin jiefang dahechang [People’s liberation cantata] (a poem by 
Xia Bai), two collections of songs: Aiguo zengchan [Patriotically increasing 
production] and Waqu qiannian laoqiong hen [Rooting out a thousand years 
of poverty and resentment]; Geming libukai wuzhuang [Revolution is insepa- 
rable from armed force], Lei Feng zushi [Lei Feng suite of poems], Fensui Siren 
bang [Smash the Gang of Four] and Zhongxin qu [Heartfelt song]. 

On March 15, 1985, Liu died in Beijing, after half a lifetime of humilia- 
tion and frustration which were, in truth, totally unjustified and uncalled for. 
He was a scapegoat in the struggle between the Guomindang and the 
Communist Party, and a victim of the Communist Party’s policy on intellec- 
tuals. He threw himself wholeheartedly into the anti-Japanese National Salva- 
tion Movement, devoted himself to composing anti-Japanese and patriotic 
songs, and willingly took on jobs in music education. With his sound 
grounding in literature, all his lyrics were of a very high standard. His musical 
works were heavily influenced by the style and technique of Huang Zi and 
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Zhao Yuanren. Tichang guohuo [Buy Chinese goods!], for example, is written 
in a style very similar to that of Huang Zi’s Rexue ge [Hot blood], while 
Fenggiao yebo [Mooring at night by Maple Bridge] has many similarities to 
Huang’s Hua fei hua [A flower yet not a flower] and Zhuixun [Pursuit] in 
many ways resembles Zhao Yuanren’s Jiaowo ruhe buxiang ta [Tell me how to 
stop thinking of her], in terms of flow of the melodic lines and the setting of 
the verse to the music (see Example 14). Liu’s forte was the adaptation of folk 
song material for use in his songs, combined with European compositional 
techniques. Most of his songs were simple and natural, blending grandeur 
with strength, tenderness and grace. He stands out as one of the finest 
composers in the history of New Music.'”° 


++ 


Large numbers of song-writers emerged in China during the Anti-Japanese 
War, many more than at the beginning of the twentieth century. Their songs 
were chiefly on anti-Japanese themes or nostalgia for home. We shall now look 
at some of the most representative of them in a little more detail. Zhang 
Hanhui (1902-1946), whose original name was Zhang Lanpu, came from 
Ding county in Hebei. In his youth he became deeply interested in the new 
literature and drama, and also studied the erhu, the pipa and the sanxian, as 
well as Beijing opera and Kunqu. He started writing songs in 1936, in the 
autumn of that year penning the well-known Songhua jiang shang [On the 
banks of the Songhua River] (see Example 15). He wrote more than 60 songs 
during his life, including Junmin da shengchan [Production on a large scale by 
the army and the people together], Cong xinli kan ren [Look at people from 
the heart], Changqi kangzhan [The long war of resistance] and La shitou 
[Dragging stones].'” Zheng Zhisheng (1903-1941), whose original name was 
Zheng Houhu, came from Zhongshan county in Guangdong. In the early 
1930s he went to France, where he studied composition and conducting in 
Paris and Lyon. Returning to China in 1937, he first taught at Zhongshan 
University in Guangzhou (Canton), then in 1940 moved to Chongqing to 
teach at the National Experimental Drama School and also to conduct the 
Chinese Symphony Orchestra. His principal works were the choruses Manji- 
anghong [To the tune of Manjianghong], the solo song Qi nii [Weeping 
woman] and the opera Zheng Chenggong (Koxinga), which he never 
completed. Wu Bochao (1903-1949) came from Wujin in Jiangsu, and was 
one of the first graduates from the Beijing University Institute of Music, where 
he concentrated on composition and conducting. After graduation, he 
accepted a post at the National Conservatory of Music in Shanghai, but in 
1931 left for Belgium, to study composition and conducting at the Royal 
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Example 14. Zhuixun [Pursuit]. By Liu Xue’an. 
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Example 15. Songhua jiang shang [On the banks of the Songhua River]. By Zhang Hanhui. 
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College of Music there. During his five years in Belgium, he won first prize in 
a harmony examination and second prize in a fugue competition. He returned 
to China in 1936, working first as a professor at the Institute of Music in 
Shanghai, and then serving as chairman of the Ceremonial Music Editorial 
and Publishing Committee of the Ministry of the Interior. Among his works 
were the choruses Zhongguo ren [Chinese people] and Guoshang [National 
martyr], the solo song Shenying yuanzheng [The journey of the condor] and 
the opera Qu Yuan (unfinished). Jiang Dingxian (1912-2000) is from 
Wuhan, in Hubei. From 1930 to 1934 he studied theory and composition with 
Huang Zi at the National Institute of Music in Shanghai, and during the Anti- 
Japanese War he taught at the Qingmuguan National Conservatory of Music. 
Later, he taught at the Beijing Central Conservatory of Music. In his youth, his 
Yaolanqu [Cradle song] won second prize in the competition set up by 
Tcherepnin for “piano music with a Chinese flavour.” Some of his principal 
works are the songs Xin Zhonghua jinxingqu [New China march], Weile zuguo 
de yuangu |For the sake of the motherland] and Kangzhan dao di | Continue 
the War of Resistance to the end], the piano pieces Bianzou qu [Variations], Si 
qing [Reflecting emotion] and Cang sang [The vicissitudes of life] (for two 
pianos), his symphonic poem Yanbo jiang shang [On the mist-covered river] 
and his symphony Cang sang [The vicissitudes of life).”” Chen Tianhe (1911- 
1955), whose original name was Chen Qidong, came from Yongjia in Zhejiang. 
In 1930 he entered the National Institute of Music in Shangai to study theory 
and composition, and in 1940 became a teacher at the Qingmuguan National 
Conservatory in Chongqing. In 1945 he was composing music for the Chinese 
College of Song, Dance and Drama. Among his works are the opera Taohua 
yuan [Peach-blossom land] and the oratorio Heliang hua bie [Farewell at the 
parting-place]. Chen’s finest works are his art songs. In Shanzhong [In the 
mountains] (words from a poem by Xu Zhimo), for instance, he begins by 
bringing the melody out from the bass part of the piano, and then, in the 
modulations and rhythmic changes in the accompaniment to the middle 
section, creates a contrast with the first section’ (see Example 16). 

Xia Zhigiu (1912-1993) was a professor at the Central Conservatory of 
Music in Beijing, a fine horn-player who in his youth took a group of musi- 
cians to perform in Southeast Asia and spread anti-Japanese propaganda. His 
songs Ge babai zhuangshi [Sing of 800 the heroes]’* and Sixiang qu [Longing 
for home] (words by Dai Tiandao) (see Example 17) are still sung today and 
are very popular. 

Like Wu Bochao, Lu Huabo (1914-1994) came from Wujin in Jiangsu. In 
1934 he graduated from the Normal Department of the Wuchang Institute of 
Arts, and then stayed on at the Institute to work. He became Director of the 
music department of the Guangxi Arts Institute, at the same time conducting 
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Example 16. Shanzhong [In the mountains]. By Chen Tianhe. 
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Example 17. Sixiang qu [Longing for home]. By Xia Zhiqiu. 


its choir and orchestra, and later taught at the Fujian Institute of Music, the 
Hunan Institute of Music and the Hubei Arts Institute, and became director of 
the music department of the Guangxi Academy of Arts. His most important 
works were the solo song Guxiang [My old home] (see Example 18), the vocal 
suite Nao huadeng [Playing with flowered lanterns], the opera Niulang zhinii 
[The herdboy and the weaving-maid], the oratorio Miluo jiang bian [Beside 
the Miluo River], the piano pieces Lan Huahua [Orchids] and Xunyang gudiao 
[Ancient tune from Xunyang] and the symphony Kang Zang zuqu [Kang Zang 
suite]. 

Lin Sheng-shih was a contemporary of Jiang Dingxian, Xia Zhiqiu and Lu 
Huabo, but because he lived in Hong Kong he managed to avoid all the polit- 
ical campaigns which swept through Mainland China and was able to 
continue writing the sort of music he preferred to write. He originally came 
from Xinhui county in Guangdong, but moved to Shanghai when he left high 
school and in 1931 passed the entrance examination for the National Institute 
of Music there. He majored in piano, with composition as his second subject. 
Graduating in the summer of 1935, he returned to Guangzhou and found a 
position as an assistant in the literature department of Zhong Shan University. 
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Example 18. Guxiang [My old home]. By Lu Huabo. 
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The following year, he left for Hong Kong, where he worked as a composer 
and arranger for Columbia Records, and was in charge of the production of 
music recordings, chiefly of anti-Japanese songs. In 1944, after the fall of Hong 
Kong, he left to become an associate professor at the National Conservatory of 
Music at Qingmuguan in Chongqing, where he also conducted the Chinese 
Symphony Orchestra for the Ministry of Education. In 1947, two years after 
the Japanese were defeated, Lin moved back to Nanjing with the Conservatory 
and was promoted to full professor. There he stayed until 1949, when he went 
south to Hong Kong once more. Lin had served his alma mater for eight years, 
and all that time had also continued to conduct the Chinese Symphony 
Orchestra. This won him a reputation and a certain status in the history of 
New Music in China. 

From 1949 until his death, Lin continued actively teaching, composing 
and taking part in a variety of musical events in Hong Kong. He was Director 
of the Music Department at the Qinghua College, Professor of Music at 
Lingnan College, a consultant to the Hong Kong Urban Council’s Chinese 
Orchestra, a founder and honorary member of the Asian Composers League, 
an honorary member of the Hong Kong Ethnomusicology Society, a member 
of the Composers and Song-writers Association of Hong Kong, an honorary 
member of the Korean International Culture Association and so on. A prolific 
composer, his vocal music includes: Yehuo ji [Wildfire album of songs] (1938), 
Qidai ji [Expectations album of song] (1960), Queqiao de xiangxiang [Imag- 
ining the bridge of magpies] (1967), Meng hen ji [Dream-traces album of 
songs] (1972), Yunying ji [Cloud shadows album of songs] (1970), Shanlii zhi 
ge [Travelling in the mountains] (1974), Haixia yuge [Song of the Straits fish- 
ermen] (1977), Tianyuan san chang [Three pastorals] (1976), the opera Yishui 
songbie [Parting at Yishui] (1982), Wanqing ji [Clear skies in the evening] 
(1983), Qingzhou ji [Light boat] (1991). Among his compositions for 
orchestra are: Hai, fan, gang [Sea, sail, harbour] (1944), Huainian [Yearning] 
(1955), Xizang fengguang [Tibetan scenes] (1955), Xinnian xiaopin [New Year 
sketch] (1960), Aidingbao guangchang [Edinburgh Place] (1963), Han shan si 
zhi zhongsheng [Sound of the bells at the Han Shan temple] (1964), and Jizhi 
xushiqu [Ballad of quick wits] (1979). His chamber and instrumental music 
include: Qinhuai fengyue [Wind and moon on the Qinhuai River] (1964), Chu 
sai [Leaving the border] (1964), Tai di liieying [Impressions of Thailand] 
(1975), Huanghun yuanluo fugequ [Twilight courtyard fugue] (1976), Beige 
[Lament] (1978), Guangdong xiaodiao san shou [Three Cantonese ditties] 
(1975), Kangzhan shishi | Anti- Japanese War epic] (1983), Wu bing er yu [Five 
loaves and two fishes] (1985) and Zhonghua songge [Ode to China] (1986). A 
look at the dates when these works were produced reveals that in the late 
1930s and up to the mid 1940s, Lin’s productive career had barely begun. Most 
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of the songs he wrote during the eight years of the Anti-Japanese War were 
collected in Yehuo ji, among them Baiyun guxiang [My old hometown among 
the white clouds] and Manjianghong [To the tune of Manjianghong] (see 
Example 19), which were extremely popular both in the north and south of 
China. It was during this period that he also wrote an orchestral work 
expressing his nostalgia for Hong Kong, Hai, fan, gang [Sea, sail, harbour]. 

Lin made an outstanding contribution to music in China not only as a 
composer but also as a music educator, who trained orchestral players and 
promoted general music education. At the Qingmuguan Conservatory, and 
for a long time after 1949, he nurtured and trained the composers and players 
of the future. When he was with the Chinese Symphony Orchestra, he fostered 
and trained China’s first orchestral players, and he was an important influence 
on the development of New Music in China after the 1950s. There are many 
musicians today, in Mainland China, Taiwan and Hong Kong, who were his 
students at Qingmuguan or in the Chinese Symphony Orchestra, and who are 
now still mainstays of the music world. 

Lin was only 23 when the War spread throughout China, and had just 
graduated from the Institute of Music in Shanghai. He therefore belongs to 
the younger generation of composers active during the Anti-Japanese War 
period. Those even younger than he was, for instance Zheng Liicheng and Ma 
Ke (both 1918-1976), were still students at that time. Zheng, whose name was 
originally Zheng Fuen, was Korean by birth. He came to China in 1933, at the 
age of fifteen, and took part in anti-Japanese and National Salvation work in 
Shanghai and Nanjing. In the year of the Marco Polo Bridge Incident he went 
to Yan’an, where he studied at the Northern Shaanxi public school, and later 
worked for the Chinese People’s “Resist Japan” University and the Lu Xun Arts 
Academy. After 1949, he worked as a composer for the Beijing Central 
Orchestra. His most important works are Balujun jinxingqu [Eighth Route 
Army march], Balujun junge [Eighth Route Army song], Yaman song [Ode to 
Yanan], Yanshui yao [Yanshui ballad] and Chaoxian renmin jinxingqu [March 
of the Korean people].'* Ma Ke, who came from Xuzhou in Jiangsu, in 1935 
began a course in chemistry at Henan University, but two years later decided 
to devote himself to anti-Japanese arts and culture work. In 1939 he went to 
Yan’an, where he became a student, and later a teacher, at the Lu Xun 
Academy. In 1945, after the defeat of the Japanese, he followed the Academy to 
work in the liberated area of Manchuria. After 1949, he worked at the Central 
Academy of Drama, the Institute of Traditional Opera, the Chinese Conserva- 
tory of Music and the Chinese College of Song, Dance and Drama. Among his 
major works are the operas Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] and Xiao’erhei 
jiehun [Young Blackie gets wed], the yangge (a kind of rural folk-song), opera 
Fuqi shizi [Husband and wife learn to read], the orchestral piece Shaanbei 
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Example 19. Manjianghong [To the tune of Manjianghong]}. By Lin Sheng-shih. 
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zuqu [Northern Shaanxi suite] and the songs Nanniwan [Nanni Bay] (see 
Example 20), Women shi minzhu qingnian [We are democratic youths] and 
Zanmen gongren you liliang [We workers have strength]. In addition, Ma 
carried out research on China’s national music and on Xian Xinghai for many 
years, and wrote a number of articles. 

Due to force of circumstances, many more musicians took up composing 
during the Anti-Japanese War than before it. The Chinese people needed 
songs to boost their morale, to help them resist the Japanese invasion and to 
express their feelings, and when over 400 million people have a need for music 
it is astonishingly powerful. This was why, though good works were of course 
very popular, even songs of less artistic merit were widely sung. The 
composers of this period whose output was most varied were Xian Xinghai, 
Tan Xiaolin, Jiang Wenye, Ma Sicong, He Liiting and Lin Sheng-shih. Ren 
Guang, Zhang Hanhui, Liu Xue’an, Lu Huabo, Zheng Liicheng and Ma Ke 
wrote mostly songs, while Ying Shangneng, Zheng Zhisheng, Wu Bochao, 
Jiang Dingxian, Chen Tianhe and Xia Zhiqiu both taught and composed.” 
All three groups of musicians, in their different ways, made significant contri- 
butions to the development of New Music during the period of the Anti-Japa- 
nese War, and to the War itself. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW MUSIC DURING THE ANTI-JAPANESE 
WAR PERIOD 


Both schoolsong and the songs of composers like Huang Zi, Zhao Yuanren, 
Nie Er and Li Jinhui flourished everywhere during the eight-year-long war 
against the Japanese. This not only helped to stir up an unprecedented anti- 
Japanese National Salvation mass singing movement all over China, it also 
strengthened the role of art songs in the European Lieder style, which had 
been transplanted from Germany and Austria. The singing movement was, of 
course, underpinned by the songs of Shen Xin gong, Li Shutong, Huang Zi, 
Zhao Yuanren, Nie Er and Li Jinhui, but without the training provided by the 
National Institute of Music in Shanghai, and without the participation of 
musicians who had returned to China after studying in Europe and the United 
States, it would have been impossible for the New Music to spread so widely 
and penetrate so deeply during the Anti-Japanese War. The death of Huang Zi 
marked the end of the National Institute of Music’s pre-War existence in 
Shanghai, and it was then that virtually all the teachers and students moved to 
Chongqing, in the area under Guomindang control. There, the Qingmuguan 
National Conservatory of Music continued the fine traditions of the Institute 
in fostering and training up talented musicians. Meanwhile, in spite of a great 
shortage of resources, the Nationalist government’s Ministry of Education 
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Example 20. Nanniwan [Nanni Bay]. By Ma Ke. 
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took over the running of the First National Symphony Orchestra, and this 
orchestra, too, fostered players for China and helped to spread both the New 
Music and European music. The Ministry of Education also established a 
Music Education Committee, whose brief was to improve music education in 
schools, publish songbooks and music teaching materials and organise various 
musical activities, all of which helped to teach school children, and the masses 
in general, about music. 

In Yan'an, too, the Communist government was successfully making use of 
mass singing campaigns to mobilise resistance against the Japanese army, 
increase production and thrift, and promote co-operation between the army and 
the people. The League of Left-wing Musicians in Shanghai had started mass 
singing movements back in the 1930s, as a positive response to the Communists’ 
governmental and military assignments, and after Nie Er’s death Xian Xinghai 
and others continued this work. Unfortunately, at that time the Communists 
were more interested in popularising music than in improving its quality, which 
meant that for a long time the New Music in the liberated areas did not move 
beyond the level of schoolsong.'® There were three reasons for this: 

1. In 1942, Mao Zedong’s Talks at the Yanan Forum on Literature and Art 
set the tone and conventions for literature and art workers (including 
musicians) to follow, and to go beyond these limits would have 
meant getting into trouble. The Talks affected musical creation and 
performance not only during the Anti-Japanese War, but also later. 

2. The Communists’ United Front work both before and after the Anti- 
Japanese War was extremely poor where music was concerned. Nie 
Er had become a key figure for left-wing musicians in the 1930s, as 
had Xian Xinghai after him. The two of them had felt very frustrated 
in Shanghai, and Xian later went to the Lu Xun Arts Academy in 
Yaman, the only composer who had returned to China after studying 
in France to do so, and with a few other talented musicians, among 
them He Liiting, he took up the Communists’ revolutionary cause. 
Most of those involved in music at the time had no formal training, 
and hence there was a shortage of true musical talent in Yan’an. 

3. Material conditions in Yaman were extremely poor, and even the 
basic necessities were lacking, so it goes without saying that it was 
impossible to make improvements. 


All of these factors affected the development of New Music in the liber- 
ated areas, but the most important of them was Mao’s Talks, the influence of 
which the Communists were unable to shake off in their policies on literature 
and art until the end of the 1980s. The Talks placed restrictions on all types of 
literature and art and were a serious obstacle to the progress of New Music. 
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However, there were nevertheless some remarkable advances in composi- 
tion during this period. At the end of the 1920s, Huang Zi’s overture Huaijiu [In 
memoriam] was the first European-style orchestral work to be written by a 
Chinese composer. In the 1920s, Jiang Wenye won a succession of prizes with 
his orchestral pieces in Japan, and after his return to China in 1938 began to 
compose large-scale works such as Kongmiao dacheng yuezhang [Music of the 
Confucius temple], Symphony No. 2: Peking and Xiang fei zhuan [Tale of the 
Perfumed Concubine]. In the late 1930s and the first half of the 1940s, Xian 
Xinghai’s Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata] and some pieces he wrote 
in the Soviet Union, Tan Xiaolin’s songs, Ma Sicong’s choruses and instru- 
mental music, He Ltiting’s vocal music and the songs of Liu Xue’an, Lu Huabo, 
Lin Sheng-shih and Ma Ke all clearly demonstrated that in scale, variety, 
quantity, quality and artistry great strides had been made beyond the music of 
the May Fourth period. The seeds sown by Xiao Youmei, Zhao Yuanren, 
Huang Zi, Nie Er, Li Jinhui had begun to take root and grow. 

It is difficult, in an account of the history of New Music, to know how to 
treat those composition workers who only wrote one or two songs that have 
stood the test of time.” Songs such as Nie Er’s Yiyongjun jinxingqu [March of 
the volunteers], Ren Guang’s Yu guang qu [Fishermen’s song], Zhang Hanhui’s 
Songhua jiang shang [On the banks of the Songhua River], Xia Zhiqiu’s Sixiang 
qu [Longing for home] and Ma Ke’s Nanniwan are all outstanding tunes 
composed under particular historical conditions: they moved the people who 
heard them and soothed those who had suffered, and they still have great 
appeal for contemporary audiences, but their creators cannot be called 
composers, any more than the writers of Silent night, the Internationale or the 
Marseillaise can be spoken of in the same breath as composers such as Schu- 
bert and Schumann. The history of New Music in China is very short, and 
those of us who write it ought to mention anyone who contributed to its 
development, but apart from acknowledging the value of their works, we 
should also treat them with discernment. When considering the artistry and 
influence of these works, we should also take into account their quantity, 
variety and overall artistic standard. Otherwise, the description of someone as 
a “composer” will cease to have any value or status. 

While composing developed as has been outlined above, there was little to 
show in theory and research. After Wang Guangqi died in 1936, nobody 
followed in his footsteps, and music as an academic subject appears to have 
been forgotten in China. Perhaps because everyone was busy with the war, or 
living as refugees, all their energy and time was spent on the Mass Singing 
Movement, and there was no one sitting quietly in a library and doing 
research. As a result, scant progress was made in theory or research during 
these eight years. Feng Zikai carried on translating books from Japanese into 
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Chinese, but gradually the material he translated, which was really only suit- 
able for children, lost its earlier appeal. This situation did not change until the 
1950s, because in the three years of civil war (1946-1949) which followed the 
victory over Japan, the whole of China was thrown into turmoil, and condi- 
tions were such that it was simply impossible for most musicians to carry out 
any research. 

The New Music began to separate into two large camps around the time 
of the Anti-Japanese War: the areas controlled by the Guomindang and those 
controlled by the Communists, with the areas under Japanese occupation 
being merely an extension of the bitter fight between the two parties on the 
literature and art fronts. The split was very damaging to the New Music: 
talented people and resources were scattered, strength was sapped and the 
pace of development was slowed. With the establishment of music groups 
within the League of Left-wing Dramatists, the New Music, which in the 1920s 
and early 1930s had been centred on the National Institute of Music in 
Shanghai, split into two factions, a division that became apparent after the 
Marco Polo Bridge Incident. Mao’s Talks at the Yan’an Forum on Literature and 
Art (1942) had a very wide influence and was the cause of the unbalanced 
development which occurred over the next forty years or more. In Mainland 
China, the Cultural Revolution put a stop to all musical creation. In Taiwan, 
musical creation was influenced by Europe and the United States, and 
nurtured by local Taiwanese music, which gave it a style of its own. In Hong 
Kong, for all sorts of reasons, composers generally tended to emphasise the 
effect of their music and to neglect the expression of their own temperament 
and individuality. 

Political and military changes during the Anti-Japanese War prevented 
the New Music from maturing properly, which was an unfortunate start.” In 
the second half of the eighteenth century, as the humanist spirit in Europe 
continued to develop, Beethoven had liberated music from the hands of the 
courts and the aristocracy, and this had allowed European music to move 
forward very rapidly in the nineteenth century. But in China, just as the New 
Music had taken its first few halting steps at the start of the twentieth century, 
it found itself faced with a variety of obstacles to its progress.’ In Mainland 
China after 1949, the New Music, along with all other art forms, was reduced 
to a political tool, and it was only in the late 1970s and early 1980s that there 
were any signs of relaxation of this policy. When we look back at what 
happened to the New Music at the time of the Anti-Japanese War, we can of 
course rejoice in the progress detailed in this chapter, but we must also reflect 
and ponder upon the reduction of music to a tool of politics. Only then can 
we right the wrong that has been done and move forward. 


5 New Music Education and Creation during the 
Civil War (1946-1949) and in the Seventeen Years 
after the Founding of the People's Republic of 
China (1949-1966) 


NEW MUSIC EDUCATION AND CREATION 


The Civil War Period: 1946—1949 


On August 14, 1945, Japan surrendered, and after eight years of bitter fighting, 
the Chinese people finally triumphed. Sadly, however, the joy brought by their 
triumph was short-lived, as almost immediately there followed talks and then 
civil war between the Nationalist government and the Chinese Communist 
Party. The talks and the fighting continued for more than four years, from the 
time Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai left Yaman for Chongqing on August 28, 
1945 to meet Chiang Kai-shek, until the founding of the People’s Republic of 
China on October 1, 1949 and the removal of the Nationalist government to 
Taiwan on December 12 of that year. Depending on the date one takes as the 
starting-point, the Chinese people had experienced 18 years of war since the 
September 18 Incident of 1931, or a quarter of a century since the Northern 
Expedition of the Revolutionary Army.” 

It was difficult for the New Music and the other arts to develop in the 
midst of such political, military, economic, social and cultural chaos. Most 
intellectuals of the time with any insight or sense of justice were deeply disap- 
pointed with the Nationalist government, which was corrupt and incompe- 
tent. Aware of the high degree of skill that the Communists had acquired in 
the United Front, many writers and artists, composers and musicians espoused 
the left-wing cause and threw their weight behind the literature and arts policy 
of the Communist Party. The anti-Japanese National Salvation singing move- 
ment was converted into a mass singing movement to oppose both the Civil 
War and the Guomindang, and to combat hunger. In the areas under Commu- 
nist control, music still meant only mass singing activities used in the service 
of politics, to increase production and encourage thrift, and to help the 
Communists win power. Throughout the four-year Civil War, the New Music 
actually evolved no further than the stage of anti-Japanese songs it had 
reached during the 1930s and 1940s, and perhaps even fell slightly below the 
standard of those songs. 
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When, after the War ended, the Nationalist government moved from 
Chongging to Nanjing, the music schools moved, too. The National Conserva- 
tory at Oingmuguan became the National Nanjing Conservatory of Music, 
while the branch campus at Songlinggang moved back to Shanghai and amal- 
gamated with the National Shanghai Conservatory of Music and the privately 
run Shanghai Institute of Music to become the National Shanghai Institute of 
Music. Although the school in Nanjing was a central-level national conserva- 
tory of music, and the school in Shanghai was a branch-level national institute 
of music, the latter was at that point still the centre of New Music education. 
When it opened, in November 1946, it was quite large: there were 137 under- 
graduates, 25 trainee teachers, 61 members of staff, 21 pianos, 6 organs, 51 
orchestral instruments, 3,850 musical scores and books and 813 gramophone 
records.’ Initially, the undergraduate courses were five years long, while the 
teacher-training courses were of only three years duration; however, by July 
1948 both had become five-year courses. The undergraduates were divided 
into four groups, for keyboard instruments, orchestral instruments, singing, 
and theory and composition. The list of teachers at this time was extremely 
impressive. The foreign teachers included Arrigo Foa and others;” and among 
the Chinese teachers were Shen Junlan, Tan Xiaolin, Li Cuizhen, Guan Leyi, 
Ge Chaozhi and Han Zhongijie. After so many years of war-time chaos, for the 
National Institute of Music to recover and expand its complement of teachers, 
students, buildings and facilities with such admirable rapidity was no mean 
feat,’ and it was a pity that, due to the Civil War, it was not possible to develop 
to the full the potential of such excellent teachers and facilities. Only when the 
situation settled down, at the beginning of the 1950s, was it possible for the 
fine traditions of the National Conservatory to be carried forward and to train 
for the nation musicians whose talents lay in the New Music, as well as in 
other kinds of music.” 

During the Civil War, the New Music was still largely concentrated in 
song-writing and singing activities, which is to say that the form of the singing 
movement, which had been so popular in the Anti-Japanese War, was retained, 
but the content of the songs changed from being anti-Japanese to being anti- 
hunger and anti-Civil War. Because the Communists had established certain 
patterns and styles of writing songs and organising singing events for the 
masses during the Anti-Japanese War, they continued to be active on this front 
during the Civil War with the Guomindang, which therefore found itself in a 
passive position.” Especially once the Anti-Japanese War had been won, the 
corruption and incompetence of the Guomindang government drove some 
intellectuals, who cared about the fate of their country and its people, into the 
arms of the Communists, thus swelling the ranks of the Communist Party’s 
literature and art workers, and helping to further their United Front work. 
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There were not many musicians in China, as it was, but during the four years 
of the Civil War, as circumstances changed, musical creativity and activities 
centred on singing made remarkable progress among the Communists. There 
was no way that the Nationalist government, trying to cope with inflation, 
corrupt officials and the war against the Communists, could pay any attention 
at all to music. 

Statistics show that by 1949, the Communists had trained more than 
twenty thousand young music workers for practical work, and more than 200 
young composers. In the areas under Communist control, music creation and 
performance were characterised by two things: They were integrated with 
political and practical struggles, and they had a broad mass basis. Lü Ji 
believed that music that can be integrated with politics not only leaves the 
musician’s inspiration unrestricted, it can, on the contrary, infinitely enrich it. 
He wrote: 


We have to give the masses something they enjoy listening to, precisely in order 
for it to become propaganda material which they understand, and then it will be 
more effective as propaganda. Only then will the artistic value of our music be 
higher, only then will our music be more lively and vivid, brighter and more 
colourful.” 


To prove his point, Lü gives 33 examples of good musical works which are 
integrated with the concrete politics of the present time, such as Jiang geming 
jinxing daodi [Carry the revolution through to the end], Dadao Jiang Jieshi, 
jiefang quan Zhongguo [Down with Chiang Kai-shek, liberate all of China], 
You chi, you chuan [We have food to eat and clothes to wear], and Meiyou 
Gongchandang jiu meiyou xin Zhongguo [Without the Communist Party, there 
would be no new China]. He goes on to state that although some people 
believe the masses are only capable of singing extremely simple and crude 
songs, and cannot accept anything of a better standard, he regards this belief 
as mistaken and pernicious. He cites songs such as Xiang daguanzhong jin jun 
[Marching towards the great pass], Kao women da shengzhang [Rely on us to 
win the war], Zhanchang ligong [Win honour on the battle-field] and Canjun 
qu [Going to join the army], to illustrate the rich colour, strong rhythms and 
plain, vivid lyrics of such works, thus supporting both his contention that the 
songs the masses love are music with artistic value and Mao Zedong’s guiding 
principles, in the Talks at the Yanan Forum on Literature and Art, that the arts 
should be popularised, standards should be raised, and art should serve poli- 
tics and the workers, peasants and soldiers.” 

Underground Communist music workers are reported to have been very 
active in Guomindang-controlled areas,’ although they were under great pres- 
sure, and were, for example, “forbidden to organise New Music contingents, 
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and forbidden to compose, publish, distribute or sing any songs classed as 
New Music. Groups of New Music workers were publicly broken up, New 
Music publications were confiscated and New Music workers were murdered, 
hunted down and arrested. Shameless use was made of spies and bandits to 
sabotage and intimidate anyone involved” in the New Music movement.” 
In Shanghai, in 1948, more than forty thousand copies of the magazine 
Xinyinyue [New music] alone were confiscated, and some 50 New Music 
workers were persecuted, arrested or murdered. According to statistics from 
1947, during the Civil War the Chinese Communists had over 600 “New Music 
strongholds” in Guomindang-controlled areas, whereas in 1942 they had had 
over 2,400. They also ran five music schools: four Chinese Music Colleges in 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Singapore and Vietnam, and a Chinese Music School 
in Shanghai.” All of this shows that, in Communist hands, the important art 
of music became an effective political tool. Within their own sphere of influ- 
ence, music was a means of bringing people under the control of the Commu- 
nist Party, and served to further that Party’s policies and struggles. In the 
Guomindang-controlled areas, music was a United Front tool for the Commu- 
nists, a weapon to be used against the enemy. Simply put, the Communists’ 
policy on music was a means of loyally putting into effect both the spirit and 
the letter of Mao’s Talks. 

Most of the music produced at this time consisted of songs, with song- 
and-dance dramas and instrumental music being of less importance. Some of 
the best-known songs are Zhu Jiam’er’s Dade hao [A battle well fought], Shen 
Yawei’s Chengsheng zhuiji [Follow up victory with hot pursuit] and Da [Attack], 
Sha Lai’s Fang mianhua [Weaving cotton], Luo Zheng and Deng Zhiyi’s Wang 
ersao guonian [Second Sister-in-law Wang’s New Year], Li Qun’s You yige ren 
[There’s someone] and Ding Xin’s Xin Zhongguo qingnian jinxingqu [March of 
the youth of New China]. All of these are short, concise and very colloquial 
folk song—type songs, suitable for the average peasant, worker and soldier to 
sing, and the subject matter of many of them was the destruction of the 
Guomindang. In the Guomindang-controlled areas, the Communist music 
workers concentrated their efforts on demanding democracy, opposing the 
Civil War, and satirising the corruption and incompetence of the Guomin- 
dang, so that the songs they wrote fitted in with the political and military 
strategy of the Communists. Among such songs were Sun Shen’s Minzhu shi 
nayang [What is democracy like?], Luo Zhongrong’s Shan nabian you hao 
difang [There’s a fine place on the far side of the mountains], Song Yang’s 
Guguai ge [Strange song] and Zhang Desheng xiang laopo [Zhang Desheng 
misses his wife], Shu Mozhao’s Wang Xiao’er guonian [Wang Xiao’er’s New 
Year], Du Mingxin’s Xinshui shi ge da huobao [Wages are a big living treasure], 
and Sang Tong’s Gouzai xiaodiao [Little tune for puppies]. A comparison with 
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songs from the War of Resistance, or even Shen Xin’gong’s schoolsong, reveals 
that, although they differ somewhat as to content and rhythm, these songs are 
very similar in style and melody. Now, many decades later, we hardly ever get 
to hear these songs written to serve politics, while we still frequently hear songs 
such as Lin Sheng-shih’s Manjianghong [To the tune of Manjianghong] 
and Baiyun guxiang [My old hometown among the white clouds], Ma Ke’s 
Nanniwan and Xia Zhiqiu’s Ge babai zhuangshi [Song to the eight hundred 
heroes] at concerts. It would appear that Lü Jis philosophy of politics and 
music needs to be revised. 

In the late 1940s, there seems to have been no one to carry on composing 
the Chinese art songs, which had been initiated by Zhao Yuanren in the early 
1920s, and had been developed by Huang Zi, He Liiting, Xian Xinghai, Jiang 
Wenye, Liu Xue’an and Lin Sheng-shih. Someone who deserves a mention 
here, however, is Tan Xiaolin (1911-1948). Tan went to the United States to 
study in 1939, and returned to Shanghai in 1946. There, he held the position 
of head of the theory and composition department of the Shanghai Institute 
of Music until his premature death two years later. His loss was a great blow to 
the music world in China. He had only been back in China for two years, and 
was very busy with his teaching, so he wrote just one song during this time— 
Zhengqi ge [Song of vital energy] (selections from Wen Tianxiang’s Zhengqi 
ge). The composer Luo Zhongrong has commented on this song as follows: 


The Zhengqi ge was written in 1947. It was Tan Xiaolin’s last work, and is filled 
with the spirit of the Chinese nation. The strong sense of righteousness and the 
vast momentum of the original poem are conveyed very well in the song. Besides 
the solo song version, there is also an a capella version for four voices. Although 
the melody of the two pieces is identical, the handling of the material and the 
method of writing are very different. Of Tan’s later works, it was also only in these 
two songs that he basically used major and minor three-note chords from old 
material, without any dominant or diminished seventh chords, although the way 
in which he handled the material was totally non-traditional. 


We do not know what was going on in Tan Xiaolin’s mind as he composed 
the Zhengqi ge, but it was probably unconnected with the War of Resistance 
against Japan, and it may have been that he was so deeply affected by the chaos 
he discovered in China on his return from the United States that he was filled 
with a desire to put things right.” 

As for vocal music on a larger scale, Ma Sicong (1912-1987) completed 
three cantatas during this period: Minzhu dahechang [Democracy cantata] 
(lyrics by Duanmu Hengliang, 1946), Zuguo dahechang [Motherland cantata] 
(lyrics by Jin Fan, 1947), and Chuntian dahechang [Spring cantata] (lyrics by 
Jin Fan, 1948). Jiang Wenye (1910-1983) wrote several religious works for 
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four parts, including his two-volume Shengyong zuoguji [Sacred songs], 
containing more than 60 items (Op. 40 and Op. 41, 1946), Diyi misa qu [Mass 
No. 1] (Op. 45, 1946), and Ertong shengyong quji [Sacred songs for children] 
(Op. 47, 1946). Jiang was turning away from Chinese religion at this point, 
and absorbing material from European religion into his work, but he was also 
still using Chinese folk-tunes such as Yangguan san die [Farewell to a departing 
friend at Yangguan] and Su Wu muyang [Su Wu tends his sheep]. No other 
Chinese composer during that period had ever written religious music on 
such a scale (twelve works, from Op. 40 to Op. 50). This may have been due to 
his unfortunate experiences during the Anti-Japanese War.” Some of what he 
wrote in his “Xie yu Shengyong zuoquji wancheng hou” [Written on 
completing Sacred songs] explains how he lost direction at the time, and 
needed to find spiritual comfort through religious music.” He lingered in the 
world of religion for two years before he returned to real life and composed 
two cantatas, Gengsheng qu [Song of regeneration] (lyrics by Guo Moruo) and 
Zhenshi de liliang, zhi you zai xingdong li chansheng [True strength only comes 
from action] (lyrics by Ba Jin) (both 1953). 

Modern (i.e., westernised) Chinese choral music began with Haiyun [Sea 
rhyme] by Zhao Yuanren (1892-1982) (lyrics by Xu Zhimo, 1927) and 
Changhenge [Song of everlasting regret] by Huang Zi (lyrics by Wei Hanzhang, 
1932), works which laid the foundation for the Chinese-style cantata form. 
Xian Xinghai’s (1905-1945) Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata] (lyrics 
by Guang Weiran, 1939) was very influential, but structurally it went no 
further than the model established by Changhenge. Xian was in northern 
Shaanxi when he wrote it, of course, and incorporated local folk music into it, 
which added to its appeal. Stylistically, Changhenge was the product of a 
hothouse, an academic piece, whereas Huanghe dahechang is stormy and 
passionate, a work nurtured in the wilds of Mother Nature. Haiyun represents 
an appeal against reality on the part of Chinese intellectuals, Changhenge 
conveys feelings of love and concern for China and its people, while Huanghe 
dahechang is a manifestation of the dauntless spirit and courage of the 
Chinese people: this progression reflects the path which Chinese intellectuals 
took to maturity. Whether seen from the cultural history angle or the political 
angle, or purely in terms of the development of music, these three cantatas 
may be regarded as classic modern Chinese cantatas.” 

Many choral works saw the light of day around the end of the Anti-Japa- 
nese War, in response to the political and military situation. From the areas 
controlled by the Communists came Liu Chi’s Gongren dahechang [Workers 
cantata] (1948), and Huai-Hai zhanyi zuge [The Huai-Hai Campaign song 
suite], by Shen Yawei, Zhang Rui et al. (1949). The latter was a suite of songs, 
not a cantata, and the various movements were actually mass songs composed 
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by different composers, so this was not a systematically conceived large-scale 
vocal work. In the areas under Guomindang control, three of the most influ- 
ential pieces were Ma Sicong’s Minzhu dahechang [Democracy cantata], Zuguo 
dahechang [Motherland cantata] and Chuntian dahechang [Spring cantata]. 
These three largely followed the cantata structure and musical form of Huang 
Zis Changhenge and Xian Xinghai’s Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River 
cantata], but they are insufficiently flexible in the handling of the vocal parts, 
and fall far short of Zhao Yuanren’s Haiyun and Huang Zi’s Changhenge. 
Although there are traces of instrumental music in the writing of the melo- 
dies, and they do not quite work for voices (perhaps due to the fact that Ma 
was a violinist), these cantatas do, of course, have some excellent features—for 
example the heartfelt melody in the “Meili de zuguo” section of Zuguo 
dahechang [Motherland cantata], which contains a typical northern Shaanxi 
tune: “Tai na yang duguo da hai de liibo, zhaozhe Zhongguo meili de shan he, 
rang women yong tai na yang de guanghui lai zanmei women qin’ai de zuguo” 
[The sun crosses the green waves of the great ocean, Shining on China’s beau- 
tiful mountains and rivers, Let us use the sun’s light to praise our beloved 
motherland]”” (see Example 1). Chuntian dahechang [Spring cantata] is longer 
than Zuguo dahechang, and in the handling of the voice parts and the melodic 
line is more varied, more suitable for voices and shows clearer colour 
contrasts. An example of this is the “Dongtian shi ge canku de baojun” [Winter 
is a cruel tyrant] section, in which the leading part is sung by a baritone: “Kan! 
Shanye shang gaizhe bingxue, dadi mangmangde yi pian baise” [Look! The 
mountains and plains are covered with snow, the whole earth is one vast 
expanse of white] 2 (see Example 2). 

The composition of instrumental music suffered during this period, as one 
might imagine: The two political parties were on a war footing, and objective 
conditions restricted both the composition and the performance of instru- 
mental and orchestral music.” The Communists’ policy on music covered only 
song-tunes with words,” while the music organisations and personnel of the 
Nationalist government were occupied, first with regaining control over Nanjing 
and Shanghai, and then with the move to Taiwan. Even if such music were being 
composed, it was hard to find anyone to perform it, and not even the renowned 
violinist Ma Sicong wrote any instrumental pieces, but instead composed his 
three cantatas. Someone who did compose a large number of piano pieces 
during these years was Ding Shande, a graduate of the National Institute of 
Music in Shanghai. His works included the piano suite Chun zhi lü [Travels in 
spring] (1945) and his Piano sonata in E major (1946), which he wrote before he 
left for Paris, as well as pieces written while he was studying at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, such as Xuqu sanshou [Three preludes] (1948), Zhongguo minge zhuti 
bianzouqu [Variations on a Chinese folk-music theme] (1948), Oboe sonata 
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Example 1. “Meili de zuguo” [Our beautiful motherland], the first movement of Zuguo 
dahechang [Motherland cantata]. By Ma Sicong. 
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Example 2. “Dongtian shi ge canku de baojun” [Winter is a cruel tyrant], the first 
movement of Chuntian dahechang [Spring cantata]. By Ma Sicong. 
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(1948) and Xin Zhongguo jiaoxiang zuqu [New China symphonic suite] (1949), 
all of which are a good demonstration of his early style. 

From the end of the Anti-Japanese War until the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China four years later, the Chinese people moved from the elation 
of victory, and longing for what the future might hold, through the stages of 
disappointment, anxiety, suspicion, waiting, and then hope once more. From 
the point of view of the development of music history, these years of the Civil 
War were lost years for musical culture, because anti-Japanese songs were now 
obsolete, but the sound of the new age had not yet been created: the songs 
espoused by the Communists could not, either psychologically or emotionally, 
replace the anti-Japanese songs. There is no doubt that the Communist music 
workers, whether in the areas under Communist control or in those areas 
controlled by the Guomindang government, used mass singing campaigns 
very effectively to tie in with Communist policy, and help them to reach their 
goal of overthrowing the Nationalist regime. This they achieved, but if we ask 
whether they also reached their goal where the art of music was concerned, 
and carried forward the development of New Music, the answer has to be in 
the negative. History has already proved this point. Sadly, over the next thirty 
years, the Communists were to make the same errors many times, and even 
more egregiously than before. 


The Seventeen Years After the Founding of the People’s Republic of China: 
1949-1966 


When the Communist Party came to power on the Chinese Mainland and 
founded the People’s Republic of China on October 1, 1949, a fresh stage in 
the history of New Music in China began. The period between that date and 
June 1, 1966 is referred to by some Communist historians as “the seventeen 
years after the founding of the People’s Republic of China.” They see those 
years as a particularly successful period for the Communists after they came 
to power, a peaceful and settled time such as has been rarely seen in China, 
although in fact this was only true of the first seven years or so. The Chinese 
people, after more than a century of misery and hardship, now finally had the 
chance to live and work in quiet contentment. Between 1949 and 1957, in 
comparison with previous years, there was marked progress in many different 
areas—social order, education, the economy and the standard of living, as well 
as in morality. New music too developed very promisingly in the “seventeen 
years after the founding of the PRC,” especially during the first seven of those 
years, but after 1957, a series of political catastrophes such as the Anti-Rightist 
campaign and the Great Leap Forward affected intellectuals and ordinary 
people, alike. 
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Some intellectuals, however, were not able to share the relatively calm life 
enjoyed by the people of China during the first seven years. In his Talks at the 
Yan'an Forum of 1942, Mao Zedong had given a restrained and patient expla- 
nation of his (and the Communist Party’s) views on literature and art, and 
had indirectly asked that all those engaged in literature and art should work to 
serve the Communist Party and their policies. He had stressed the fact that 
this meant serving the workers, peasants, soldiers and labouring people, 
because those were the people on whom the Communists were relying to win 
power, and it was for this reason that he placed so much emphasis on the need 
for popularisation. By the beginning of the 1950s, with the country now 
stable, it gradually became apparent that Mao and his comrades did not trust 
the intellectuals, relished confrontation and were in the habit of exaggerating 
the mistakes people made. In 1951, he launched a nationwide campaign to 
criticise the film Wu Xun zhuan [Life of Wu Xun].” In 1954, he initiated criti- 
cism of Hongloumeng yanjiu [A study of Dream of the red chamber].”* In 1955, 
the far more serious “Hu Feng counter-revolutionary clique” incident 
occurred.” In 1957, by means of a ruse, Mao had hundreds of thousands of 
intellectuals, who had accepted his invitation to come forward with their criti- 
cisms of the Communist Party, labelled “rightist elements.” He launched a 
merciless persecution of them, with the result that huge numbers of families 
were split up by death or separation, a tragedy such as had rarely occurred 
before in Chinese history.” In 1958, Mao launched the Great Leap Forward, 
thereby bringing about the great famine of 1959-1962, and when the situation 
improved slightly, the Communist leadership once more encouraged people 
to air their views. There was only a very timorous and ineffective response to 
this, because people had had such terrible experiences during the Anti-Rightist 
campaign, and there was nobody left who dared to challenge the Party.” In 
April 1962, the Central Committee of the Communist Party published “Wenyi 
batiao” [Eight points on literature and art], with the aim of “rectifying” the 
“leftist” thinking so prominent in the arts field, and on December 12, 1963 
and June 27, 1964, Mao issued two memoranda charging that “many sectors 
are still under the control of ‘dead people,” and accusing all the associations 
which belonged to the League of Left-wing Writers of failing to carry out the 
Party’s policies, and of “acting like overbearing bureaucrats.” 

These literature and arts-related events happened seven or eight years 
after the founding of the People’s Republic of China. Perhaps this was because 
reason had been corrupted by power, which went straight to the heads of the 
Communist leaders and sent them into a frenzy of attacks on intellectuals. 
The largest in scale of all of them, and the most wide-reaching and destruc- 
tive, was the Anti-Rightist campaign of 1957. This did not do as much harm 
to music as it did to the other arts, perhaps because music, with the exception 
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of those works which have lyrics, is a temporal art, and is more abstract than 
writing and visual arts such as painting. In addition, the leading Communist 
cadres did not pay as much attention to music as to literature, and any figures 
in the music world who suffered during the campaign were targeted because 
of their writings, not because of their music. But before going on to explore 
what happened in music circles during the Anti-Rightist campaign, I would 
like to say something about adjustments and reform in the field of music 
education, and the creative development of New Music, during the seventeen 
years after the founding of the People’s Republic of China. 


NEW MUSIC EDUCATION 


In the early years of the new nation, Li Huanzhi wrote a very programmatic 
article, in which he discussed issues in high school music education since the 
birth of the People’s Republic. He pointed out, first of all, that some teachers 
found that the selection of teaching materials in this new situation was diffi- 
cult, and there was little material available for singing, since they were uncer- 
tain whether the songs they had used before were appropriate now or not; 
some teachers felt that they had lost direction and needed guidance, because 
they had no idea what the New Music education was for; others felt that since 
everything old had now been rejected, and the new material (although it was 
meant to serve the people and the Party’s policies) was still stuck at the stage 
of principles and theories, they did not know what they were supposed to do. 
In response to these feelings, Li explained very clearly that the direction high 
school music education should take was (i) to improve the cultural level of the 
people; (ii) to eliminate feudal, comprador and fascist thinking and (iii) to 
foster in the students a moral character which loved the motherland, the 
people, labour and science, and would take good care of public property. 
Thus, if attention was paid only to the teaching of musical technique, and it 
was seen as a purely extracurricular activity or as a means of moulding a 
person’s temperament, this was one-sided and would hinder the development 
of the New Music education. Li believed that there were four tasks and objec- 
tives for high school music teaching: 


1. To fit in with the ideological education offered in the school, to 
consolidate and develop thoughts and feelings aimed at serving the 
people, and to foster a new morality and a new character which loved 
the motherland, loved the people, loved labour, loved science and 
would take good care of public property. 

2. To provide secondary school students with the knowledge of arts and 
sciences they required. 
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3. To make music an indispensable part of high school life. 
4. Music could be a means by which high school students could serve 
the workers, peasants and soldiers. 


Li suggested that teaching materials could be selected from several 
sources: from the Chinese Revolution, from the Soviet Union, from other 
revolutions around the world or from Chinese folk-music.” 

Li Huanzhi’s thesis was a development of the clauses on education in 
Chapter Five of the Common Programme of the People’s Political Consultative 
Conference, and was highly idealistic.” But the difficulties confronting high 
school music education at that time were not merely to do with the tasks, 
objectives and teaching materials Li had detailed. There was also a great 
shortage of both teachers and teaching equipment, resulting, of course, from 
recent history: The lack of teachers was due to the fact that professional music 
education in China had fallen far behind actual demand, the lack of equip- 
ment stemmed from the weakness of the Chinese economy, and the two rein- 
forced one another. Besides, the ruling stratum of Chinese society had always 
neglected music education, and only ever recalled the usefulness of music 
when there was a political goal to be reached. 

Professional music education underwent a series of adjustments and 
reforms during the early years of the People’s Republic, as the pre-existing 
music education structures were re-organised and merged. Zhao Feng, looking 
back in 1960 at the growth of music education during these years, wrote: 


Corresponding changes were also made to the basic music courses in colleges and 
to professional training courses, and all conservative, backward systems of profes- 
sional training which were based on the courses of bourgeois British or American 
music colleges were thrown out. Lessons were drawn from the advanced experi- 
ence of Soviet music education, and applied to China’s own national music and 
folk music, to bring about changes in the semi-feudal, semi-colonial nature of the 
music education passed down from the old China. Political movements such as 
land reform and the anti-American, pro-Korean campaign enabled the great 
majority of staff and students in the music colleges who came from a bourgeois 
background to achieve a preliminary political remoulding. Literary and artistic 
rectification, criticism of the Life of Wu Xun and Yu Pingbo’s Study of Dream of the 
Red Chamber, and the struggles against the Hu Feng clique, provided the broad 
masses of teachers and students with profound lessons in literary and artistic 
ideology. The rectification campaign of 1957, in particular, and the victorious 
anti-Rightist struggle, established the absolute leadership of the Party in music 
education. The victory of the education revolution in 1958 smashed the bourgeois 
intellectuals and their bourgeois ideology, which had meant they treated the Party 
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and the Party’s leadership from a bourgeois standpoint, approached the art of 
music and the task of music education with bourgeois individualist thinking, and 
adopted a bourgeois and superior attitude towards the masses and mass 
movements.” 


The reforms of systems and courses referred to by Zhao Feng included: (i) 
a thorough re-shaping of courses such as music education, music history, 
musical aesthetics and analysis of works; (ii) the adoption of various measures 
and arrangements, according to different specialisations, such as going to the 
countryside to do physical labour, taking part directly in the production work 
of the workers and peasants, and becoming one with the labouring masses; (iii) 
closely integrating the artistic practices included in education plans with the 
actual revolutionary struggle, for example taking part in activities of the 
People’s Communes and anti-American demonstrations, and integrating such 
activities into creation and performance. In addition, they also augmented the 
teaching of China’s national music by (i) setting up courses such as “Introduc- 
tion to Chinese music” which were compulsory for all students; (ii) adopting 
teaching material which had to include Chinese music; (iii) improving the 
teaching of Chinese music, carrying out systematic research, and setting up 
courses in the analysis of Chinese musical works and the orchestration of 
Chinese music; (iv) extending the scope of the Chinese music repertoire and 
composing systematic basic exercises; (v) using as much modern Chinese 
written teaching material as possible; (vi) composing basic vocal and instru- 
mental exercises suited to Chinese modes and the existing repertoire of 
Chinese music; and (vii) composing teaching materials for harmony and 
polyphony that were based on the Chinese modes and repertoire. 

Zhao Feng believed that four things had been achieved in the rectification 
and reform of music education in the ten years after the founding of the 
People’s Republic: 


1. More systematic and thorough research had been carried out into 
Chinese national music and folk music. In particular, research into 
the teaching of Chinese vocal music, the music of our brother 
nationalities, and the structure of Han musical forms had been 
“outstandingly successful.” 

2. Research had been carried out on techniques for composition in 
parts, and teaching materials for China’s own systems of harmony, 
polyphony and musical analysis had been written, based on studies 
of western European and Soviet compositional techniques and 
theories. 
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3. With Mao Zedong’s thoughts on literature and art as the key link, 
basic theoretical teaching materials for professional music teachers 
had been produced, such as introductions to literature and art, and 
introductions to music. 

4. A teaching syllabus had been written for foreign music history, 
Chinese music history and China’s modern and contemporary music 
history, in line with the principles of criticism of the musical legacy 
which China had inherited.” 


The four achievements which Zhao lists were on the whole real achieve- 
ments, especially the setting up of research and courses in Chinese national 
music, and the production of large quantities of teaching materials on Chinese 
music and basic exercises, which laid a good foundation for a complete 
Chinese music theory system, and were a significant and far-sighted contribu- 
tion to modern Chinese music history. However, work on the philosophy of 
music and art, musicology and music history was extremely limited,” and the 
reason for this was that Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought 
restricted and hindered free investigation and did not allow writers to develop 
their full potential where ideology was concerned.” 

At the beginning of the 1950s, the Communist Party carried out a series 
of re-structurings of institutions of higher learning, removing music depart- 
ments from universities and merging them into music colleges, amalgamating 
the scattered music departments of institutes of music and arts, and estab- 
lishing national and provincial music colleges in several large cities. These 
included, in April 1950, the Central Conservatory of Music in Tianjin, the 
Shanghai Conservatory, the Xinghai Institute of Music in Guangzhou, the 
Sichuan Institute of Music, the Shenyang Institute of Music and Xian Insti- 
tute of Music, as well as music departments in some municipal arts institutes. 
As a result, teaching staff, students and facilities were concentrated together 
and it became easier to develop their potential. There were almost 30 times as 
many people involved then as there had been in the late 1940s. In the Shanghai 
Conservatory alone, for example, where between 1927 and 1949 student 
numbers had remained at approximately 100, there had been 22 pianos and 
fewer than 5,000 volumes in the library, by 1959 there were 800 students and 
more than 280 pianos.” But there are a few points to make with regard to 
these changes, because music as an art is closely connected to the other 
humanities and is vitally interlinked with literature, poetry, fine arts, philos- 
ophy, religion, architecture and even electronics. Removing music completely 
from university campuses means that music students are isolated from 
students of other subjects and from the abundant resources of university 
libraries, and cut off from the frequent visits of professionals and scholars. 
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They are unable to have regular communication with students in other 
departments, and this will affect their horizons in the courses they take in 
music history, musicology and musical aesthetics; and similarly, students 
specialising in other subjects will not be able to study music. Possibly this was 
one reason why these particular courses developed so slowly at this period in 
China. For the same reason, in the United States, Europe and Japan, music is 
for the most part taught within universities. In England, the students of the 
Royal College of Music are able to attend music history courses in London 
University’s Imperial College, and students from the Imperial College music 
department can elect to take classes in instrumental performing and choral 
singing at the Royal College. In this way the two colleges offset any weaknesses 
they may have, and can avoid the problems listed above. 

In 1964, when the Conservatory of Chinese Music was founded in Beijing, 
some of the senior staff from the Shanghai National Conservatory of Music 
wanted to set up their own departments of Chinese composition, Chinese 
theory, Chinese vocal music and Chinese instrumental music. He Liiting, the 
president of the Conservatory at the time, considered that there was not a 
clear enough purpose for setting up such departments and opposed the 
suggestion. On September 3, in a letter to an official in the Shanghai Munic- 
ipal Education and Health Department, he set out his reasons.” He believed 
that some of China’s national musical instruments lacked the requisite litera- 
ture and repertoire to provide students with several years of study and prac- 
tice, unlike European instruments such as the piano and the violin, which had 
accumulated these over several centuries, and therefore the conditions were 
not yet ripe for setting up a department of Chinese instrumental music. At 
that period, he said, there were two kinds of people engaging in research into 
Chinese music theory: one was people who had studied Chinese music but 
lacked any knowledge of modern musical techniques, the other was graduates 
of theory and composition departments of music colleges, who had a grasp of 
certain modern musical techniques but did not have a good grounding in 
Chinese music and were not totally comfortable doing theoretical research. He 
therefore considered that it would be better to set up specialist courses in 
Chinese music theory within departments of Chinese music than to set up 
separate departments of Chinese music theory, because there were not enough 
qualified staff available. Conditions were not ripe at the time for the establish- 
ment of departments of Chinese composition or Chinese vocal music either, 
as there was a problem with both teachers and teaching materials. In the same 
letter, He drew attention to several shortcomings of the conservatories of 
music: (i) “There is a tendency in musical creation to go for the grandiose and 
the difficult, and to be fond of playing around with technique, and although 
the titles of pieces are very exciting and advanced, the actual content of the 
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works is guite weak, and the musical language is thin.” (ii) There had beena 
lengthy period of wavering between right and left in the teaching of vocal 
music: at some times not even vocalises were sung, and teaching concentrated 
wholly on folk songs, while at other times there was widespread singing of 
foreign songs. “The fundamental problem is that we do not have a deep 
enough knowledge of our own national music, and the future of our own 
vocal music is uncertain.” (iii) The standard of teachers of Chinese music was 
not high enough, and there was inadequate teaching material. 

In another letter, this time to “Leading Comrades in the Ministry of 
Culture,” He went on to point out some of the flaws in the work undertaken 
on music education. The students were not, for example, taking courses in 
such basic subjects as sight-singing, ear training or piano, and had little 
knowledge of modern musical techniques, and as a result they were not very 
good. “Some students are starting to write major pieces before they have 
mastered the compositional or instrumental techniques and the national style 
that they should know about, and these pieces are vigorous but empty, they 
aim too high, and are big and lacklustre.””” Although He's reaction did not 
achieve what he intended,” his views are worth looking at in greater depth. As 
He insisted, it was necessary to wait until China had its own system of national 
music theory, and teachers who were well-versed in both Chinese and foreign 
music, plus its own instruments, historical literature and vocal music theory, 
before considering the establishment of such departments, otherwise there 
would be confusion and resources would be wasted.” Later developments 
would provide ample proof that He’s opinion was correct. 

The difficulties experienced in music education in Mainland China 
during the 17 years after the founding of the People’s Republic can be imag- 
ined. It would, of course, have been impossible for any country as vast as 
China, with such a huge population and such a long history, to set up a 
complete system of music education in little more than a decade. In addition, 
comprehensive Sovietisation and the “leftist” thinking of Mao Zedong on 
education also had an effect on the work being carried out in music educa- 
tion at the time. In the early 1950s, when Soviet education theory was taken 
as a model, the education authorities proposed a policy of “both wisdom and 
virtue,” and more than half of China’s higher-level teacher training colleges 
started up either specialised music departments or music courses, in order to 
train music teachers for elementary and high schools and to ensure a guaran- 
teed proportion of time was spent on teaching music in schools. After the 
re-structuring of colleges and departments in 1952, the training of advanced 
level music teachers made great strides. In 1956, the State Council authorised 
the amalgamation of the music departments of Beijing, East China and 
Northeast China Normal Universities to form the Beijing Arts Normal 
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College. Subsequently, arts normal colleges were also established in Nanjing 
and Wuhan, and the training of music teachers thrived. During this period, 
large numbers of music educators were produced by many different middle- 
level normal colleges and advanced normal college music departments or 
courses. 

In 1957, when Mao proposed an educational programme of “all-round 
development of morality, intelligence and physique,” he was intent on abol- 
ishing “aesthetic” education, and such education was therefore banned. This 
meant that in elementary and high schools the time allotted for music classes 
was reduced, and this of course affected the training of music teachers: in 
1957, there were 58 advanced normal colleges in China, of which 30 offered 
specialisations in music. In the Great Leap Forward of 1958-1960 the total 
number of advanced normal colleges rose to 1,289, but only a handful of them 
offered any specialised courses in music. It was clearly because of Mao’s oppo- 
sition to aesthetic education that the training of music teachers gradually 
came to a halt throughout China,” as did studies in musical aesthetics and 
professional education. It was not until the early 1980s that this policy, which 
had held sway for 30 years, was relaxed. 

Although much was achieved in some aspects of music education in 
China in the 17 years after the founding of the People’s Republic of China, in 
other aspects it stagnated, or even regressed. The achievements were in the 
sorting out and investigation of China’s national musical material, in the 
nurturing and training of musically talented people, and the professionalisa- 
tion and spread of music education, while the stagnation occurred in the fields 
of music history, musicology and the study of musical aesthetics. 

According to statistics from 1959, there were then eight advanced music 
schools in China, eleven music departments in integrated arts colleges and 
fifteen music high schools and elementary schools, plus more than 120 opera 
houses, orchestras and song-and-dance troupes which were responsible for 
fostering and training musicians, between 30 and 40 minority nationality 
song-and-dance troupes, 1,090,000 amateur clubs, and 560,000 amateur 
theatre groups, while 1,927 books on music and music scores were published.” 
For China, with its population of 600 million, this may not sound like much, 
but when compared with the past (in the late 1940s there were only three 
advanced music schools, and one combined music high school and elemen- 
tary school), considerable progress had been made. However, those in charge 
of music education ought really to have faced up to the shortcomings in music 
education work which He Liiting had pointed out in his “Letter concerning 
music education.” Sadly, the practice of exaggerating successes, which had 
been bred by the Great Leap Forward, still existed and the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution which followed only a few years later was to turn music 
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from a means of control for the Communist Party into a personal tool 
belonging to Mao Zedong and Jiang Oing, so that regular music education in 
that unigue period of history was also forced to change. 

From the very beginning, China's New Music education attached great 
importance to the performing arts. Zeng Zhimin, Shen Xin’gong and Li 
Shutong had regarded student songs as especially important during the 
schoolsong era, and Xiao Youmei’s Institute of Music at Beijing University had 
placed emphasis in its teaching and activities on the importance of playing 
and singing, even though it also had music theory and music history on the 
curriculum.” After the National Conservatory of Music was founded, and 
during the four periods of 1927-1938, 1939-1945, 1945/6-1947 and 1950- 
1966, when first Xiao Youmei, and then Li Weining, Tai Tsui-lun, He Liiting 
and Sang Tong were in charge of it, one of their main objectives was always 
the winning of prizes in international competitions for singing, piano, violin 
and chamber music performances. Although the Central Conservatory of 
Music, founded in June 1950, carried out more work on music history, musi- 
cology and musical aesthetics than the Shanghai Conservatory,” it put even 
more effort into training players, singers and composers. In fact, the honours 
won by students from these two music schools obliged the music leadership to 
take the cultivation of performing talent very seriously. 

The stress on theoretical research in, and teaching of, music history, musi- 
cology and musical aesthetics was not in any way antagonistic to the work 
being done on the cultivation and education of performers, but one has to ask 
why all the achievements should belong to the latter, and why the former 
remained so weak. Analysing this question now, after almost 50 years of 
violent political storms, everything becomes crystal-clear. There were three 
reasons why theoretical research and teaching failed to develop: (i) The 
Communist Party controlled ideology too strictly, and was so narrow-minded 
that they could not tolerate any diversity of thinking; (ii) Blind faith in 
Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought meant that these were seen as 
infallible; (iii) Very few teaching staff undertook any theoretical research, and 
some of those that did were of poor quality. Because they followed the 
Communist Party’s every move, they lost the ability to think for themselves. 
Had we time to look at articles and monographs written between 1949 and 
1966, including Yang Yinliu’s Zhongguo gudai yinyue shigao [History of music 
in ancient China], we would find that every one of them reiterates Mao’s 
viewpoints and even his very words, from, among other sources, his Talks at 
the Yanan Forum (1942), his editorial for the Renmin ribao [People’s Daily] 
criticising the film Wu Xun zhuan [Life of Wu Xun] (1951), “Guanyu Honglou- 
meng yanjiu wenti de yi feng xin” [A letter concerning the problem of A study 
of “Dream of the Red Chamber” (1955), “Tong yinyue gongzuozhe de tanhua” 
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[A talk with music workers] (1956),” his “Anti-Rightism” directive (1957), 
and his two memoranda on literature and art (December 12, 1963 s and June 
27, 1964).“° Whatever Mao said, these people parroted after him. That intel- 
lectuals should have come to this was truly lamentable. 

Looking back at music education during these 17 years, we can see that 
there were some remarkable achievements, but behind these lay some fatal 
weaknesses, and in the Cultural Revolution these weaknesses destroyed the 
hard-won achievements. Those people who had done nothing but parrot 
Mao’s words at every turn now had to reap the harvest of their own actions. 
Sadly, they implicated hundreds of thousands of others. History has shown us 
that solid theoretical research is the foundation of all musical skills, and that 
stressing practical skills at the expense of theoretical education is like building 
a house on sand: the consequences are not hard to imagine. 


THE CREATION OF NEW MUSIC 


Lü Ji described the tasks that needed to be done after 1949: 


Uniting and training large numbers of music workers to take part in the construc- 
tion of the motherland. In particular, encouraging the workers, peasants and 
labouring people to work hard on production, to construct their own motherland 
and to create their own culture and enjoyment. Encouraging the ranks of the 
people to improve their cultural level, master modern military techniques, protect 
the motherland, and the fruits of the people’s victory. To sum it all up, we had to 
mirror production and construction, and serve the workers, peasants, soldiers and 
labouring people.” 


Lu Ji also pointed out that in this new situation there was a new problem, 
which was that Communist music workers were not yet familiar with the ordi- 
nary workers, and their background in music theory and technique was weak. 
Therefore, he believed, they should experience fully for themselves the life of the 
ordinary workers, and make great efforts to popularise and actively learn basic 
techniques, Western classical music and Chinese folk music.” There was nothing 
new in what he was saying, he was merely repeating what Mao had said in 1942 
at Yan’an. Since music had become a tool of the Communist Party, all the Party’s 
decisions and actions now translated into political assignments for the music 
workers. These included the anti-American, pro-Korean campaign, production 
and construction, anti-Rightism, and the Great Leap Forward. The result was 
that in the early and mid 1950s, the emphasis in music creation was on songs, 
because at that time songs were the only sort of music the workers, peasants, 
soldiers and labouring people could appreciate and accept, and all the more so 
when the lyrics were very clear expressions of political tasks and Party loyalty. By 
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the mid to late 1950s and the early 1960s, some instrumental music and large- 
scale orchestral works had started to emerge, and these were really the first big 
wave of New Music creation. However, although many of these works, as He 
Liiting said, sounded full of vitality and vigour, detailed analysis and study 
shows that there was absolutely no substance to them. 

In the decade that followed the founding of the People's Republic, there 
were freguent discussions in music circles about the relationship between 
Chinese music and Western music: in 1950, the issue was national style in 
songs, in 1955 it was national music, in 1956 national musical forms,” and in 
1958 the writing of operas.” All these discussions helped to promote the New 
Music. Discussions of programme music also took place, for example in April 
1961 (in Liaoning), in August 1961 (in Wuhan), and from April to June 1962 (in 
Sichuan), and these were lively explorations of the ideology and aesthetics of 
such music.” These discussions of the form, content, style and technique of 
Chinese music lasted for some ten years, and reflected the debates in the music 
world at the time on the relationship between Chinese and Western music, 
and the fact that from the time of Zeng Zhimin until the 1960s, the music 
world had still not managed to reach a satisfactory conclusion on the ques- 
tion.” One might ask what the substance of these discussions was, or what 
standards those involved had in mind. He Liiting’s view was that the aim was 
to create works which, like Lu Xun’s True Story of Ah Q, combined Chinese 
flavour with Western technique. He wrote: 


We sorely lack accomplished musical theorists and composers! It is thus very 
natural that we should recall Lu Xun, whose True Story of Ah Q I read more than 
twenty years ago. The impression it made on me is still fresh, even after all these 
years. I remember that there were a great many new stories around at the time, 
but although they were about China, reading them was like reading translations, 
because even the construction of the sentences was foreign. But The True Story of 
Ah Q not only gives us a deep sense of Ah Q’s character and the background to 
that era, it makes us feel as if we are living in that world and can actually see Ah Q 
as he fights with others, casting a contorted shadow on the wall. The True Story of 
Ah Q is a thoroughly Chinese story, and in it we can smell the strong scent of the 
Chinese earth. It is not like any foreign story, nor is it like Dream of the Red 
Chamber or Water Margin. Why does Lu's writing make such an impression on 
us? It is for the sole reason that he is familiar not only with the writing of his own 
country, but also with that of foreign countries.” 


He believed that the form, content, style and technique of China’s 
national music should be modelled on The True Story of Ah Q, and he attrib- 
uted the fact that no work like it had ever appeared in musical circles to 
China’s lack of accomplished theorists and composers. 
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On August 24, 1956, Mao received some senior members of the Associa- 
tion of Chinese Musicians in the Huai Ren Tang in Beijing, and spoke to them 
about national forms. Prior to this “Talk with music workers,” the Ministry of 
Culture, during a “music week,” had gathered together some people from the 
literature and art worlds at several seminars on the subject of national forms. 
Mao had clearly read the minutes of these meetings, because the topics he 
spoke about were those which had been debated at the seminars.” The views 
he now expressed can be summarised as follows: 


+ “The fundamental principles of art are similar [everywhere], but must 
be manifested in different ways, with forms and styles appropriate to 
each nation.” That is to say, “art has common features as well as indi- 
vidual characteristics, and both similarities and dissimilarities,” and 
this applies as much to composing, as it does to song and dance. 

* In respect of modern culture, the standards of the West are higher than 
ours, and therefore, to speed things up a little, we must study modern 
things from foreign countries, and when we have learnt them must use 
them to study Chinese things. However, complete Westernisation in 
art is impracticable, and our art should be based on Chinese art, but 
also absorb some things from other countries, to help us create some- 
thing of our own. The question of national form does arise in art, and 
because art cannot be divorced from the customs, emotions or 
language of the people, nor from their historical development, it has a 
rather strong national conservative nature. 

* Musical instruments are tools, and thus foreign instruments may also 
be used, but in composing we should not copy foreigners. Music 
should become more and more Chinese, not more and more foreign, 
and China’s musical works should always have national characteristics, 
and be in our own style. Some works which are neither Chinese nor 
foreign will be permitted, but they will be like mules, which are neither 
donkeys nor horses. China and the West should embrace one another, 
and be combined into an organic whole, but Chinese characteristics 
must be retained. 

* Put simply, we should study what is good from abroad, in order to 
establish what is Chinese and create things which are in China’s own, 
unique national style. Unless we do that, we will lose the trust of the 
people.” 


These views of Mao's brought some balance to the debates in music 
circles of the time concerning national form and content, and to a certain 
extent integrated some fairly extreme opinions. 
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Mao’s talk was basically an idealistic speech, and although it was some- 
what unsystematic, and he sometimes repeated himself, it contained some 
very pertinent analogies and vivid explanations. His knowledge of music was 
not nearly as extensive as his knowledge of politics, military matters and liter- 
ature, but he was perfectly able to discuss the principles of national forms and 
content, using vivid examples from military affairs, politics, medicine, botany 
and literature to explain similarities and differences in the arts. A careful anal- 
ysis of his words, however, reveals that in music he too very much admired the 
West. He identified a goal for musicians: “Lu Xun’s stories were akin neither to 
foreign things nor to old-style Chinese things, they were modern Chinese 
stories.” The implication was that he hoped Chinese composers would write 
modern Chinese musical works which, like Lu Xun’s stories, would resemble 
neither foreign ones nor ancient Chinese ones.” 

These seminars and Mao’s talk all took place during the First National 
Music Week, alongside the 26 concerts held during that week. The week was 
jointly organised by the Ministry of Culture and the Association of Chinese 
Musicians between August 1 and August 25, 1956, and 3,500 musicians took 
part in it. It was the first large-scale review of music since the founding of the 
PRC.” Subsequently, the Anti-Rightist campaign of 1957 and the Great Leap 
Forward, which was launched in 1958, had an enormous effect on music: the 
former was a psychological attack on the entire music world, including on the 
creative enthusiasm of composers, while the latter required musicians to do 
practical work, during the time the “People’s Communes are good” mass 
singing movement was in vogue. By 1959, and the tenth anniversary of the 
PRC, the quantity of music being written was slightly greater than in 1956, 
and much of it was composed to mark the anniversary: “Recently there have 
been performances of a dozen symphonies and orchestral pieces, a dozen 
operas and dance dramas, tens of large- and medium-scale vocal works, 
hundreds of small-scale instrumental pieces and works for Chinese instru- 
ments, and thousands of choruses, mass songs and re-worked folk songs.” “The 
slogans greeting the tenth anniversary of the founding of the country were a 
call to arms. In just over a year, a whole series of works appeared, among them 
Luo Zhongrong’s Symphony No. 1, Li Huanzhi’s first symphony Yingxiong 
haidao hongqi piao [The red flag flies over Heroes’ Island], Wang Yunjie’s 
Symphony No. 2, Sha Mei’s Symphony No. 1 and Jiang Dingxian’s symphonic 
poem Wuhan suixiangqu [Wuhan caprice].””* Some people believe that the 
debate over national form and content did influence these works; Zhao Feng, 
for instance, considers that the symphonies listed above “have in common 
realistic themes and a clear national style, and they exhibit marked national 
characteristics in tonality, harmony and orchestration. This marks a conclu- 
sion, drawn from the facts, to the 1956 debate about national forms.” Other 
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people, however, feel that although some of these large-scale compositions 
may sound dynamic, they are actually insubstantial, and they “aim too high, 
and are too big and lacklustre.” © 

The debate about issues of national styles in art was followed, in the early 
1960s, by another on “programme music.” In 1960, the collection Lun biaoti 
yinyue [On programme music] was published. It contained translations of 11 
theoretical articles, all of which had appeared in the magazine Sulian yinyue 
[Soviet music], and 10 other articles analysing programme music. Communist 
theorists had this to say when the book was produced: 


Bourgeois musicians and aestheticists have for a long time contrasted “pure 
music” to programme music, in a bid to do away with the ideological nature of 
music. As an art which has a powerful ability to sum up thought, music can realise 
a composer’s programmatic conceptions through concrete musical images, so as 
to reflect the composer’s relationship with, and attitude to, real life. Realistic 
composers are ceaselessly battling on behalf of the programmatic nature of music, 
expressing and struggling to develop the artistic visualisation of ideals. * 

At that time, everything was treated as political, and music was no excep- 
tion. Indeed, one feature of Chinese music is that it “takes meaning to be the 
most important thing.” As said in Yue ji [Record of music], a Confucianist 
classic on music, “The basis lies in the human heart’s being touched by the 
external environment” (from “Yue ben pian” [On the basis of music]), and 
programme music is a good channel for “taking meaning to be the most 
important thing”; there is no need to demonstrate a link with realism, for 
traditional Chinese music has always emphasised programmatic.” 

The leading echelons of the Communist music world paid a good deal of 
attention to programme music: three conferences on it were held (in April 
1961, in Liaoning, in August of that year in Wuhan, and in Sichuan from April 
to June 1962), with a view to establishing the unique status of programme 
music in Mainland China. The true situation was that music circles were not 
opposed to programme music, but that they supported non-programme 
music, or “pure music,” too. Lu Huabo was among those who recognised that 
programme music was a traditional form of classical Chinese music and should 
be encouraged, but held that this did not mean discarding non-programme 
music, which, since it was not limited by having to have a concrete content, was 
more appealing.” To Liu Jilin, a programme was merely a “prompt” as to the 
content of a work; he considered that pieces without a programme were not 
necessarily devoid of content, and vice versa.“ These views were eminently 
reasonable, and were shared by a number of composers. After this, the situation 
was calm for a while, until the later stages of the Cultural Revolution, when the 
Beijing ribao once again began to criticise non-programme music.” 
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The Music Week of 1956, the works written for the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of the PRC, and the debates of the 1950s on national style and 
forms, all to a certain extent helped to offset the negative effects on music of 
the Anti-Rightist movement of 1957 and the Great Leap Forward of 1958, and 
promoted the development of New Music. According to Li Huanzhi’s report, 
in the ten years between the end of the Music Week of 1956 and the eve of the 
Cultural Revolution in 1966, the major works created were 41 symphonies, 33 
orchestral works, 22 operas, 12 dance dramas, 24 pieces for piano, 26 for 
violin, 21 choruses, 18 pieces for Chinese orchestra,“ and numerous art songs 
and mass songs. This was even more than in 1956, especially where large-scale 
works were concerned, and was the first bumper harvest, as it were, in the 
history of New Music in China. Unfortunately, the Cultural Revolution cut off 
this flourishing creative activity and not only destroyed the lives and careers 
of many composers, players and singers who were at their peak, but also 
blocked the growth of a generation of younger ones, so that for a whole 
decade the development of New Music in Mainland China was forced to stag- 
nate. Such a dark age has seldom been seen in the history of the world. Like 
the May Fourth period and the Anti-Japanese War, the 17 years after the 
founding of the PRC were a period of enormous creative potential in the 
history of New Music in China: with the spread of music education, and 
improvements in its quality, the number of composers increased, as did the 
number of players and orchestras. Audiences gradually become more appre- 
ciative, and these three things complemented one other, each of them indis- 
pensable. Great efforts were still required to consolidate and nurture the roots 
of the New Music, of course, which was why internationally-known works 
had yet to be produced. 


Vocal Music 


In the early and mid 1950s, the creation of New Music followed the main- 
stream of the 1930s and 40s in continuing to emphasise vocal music. There 
were historical reasons for this, one of them being that material conditions 
were very limiting, and at a time when everything was in short supply, a 
person’s vocal cords were the cheapest instrument around, whereas orchestral 
music would have required a certain industrial foundation and some profes- 
sional players. The second reason was that the basis of music education was 
still very weak, and for instrumental and orchestral music a composer, some 
players and administrators, a venue and an audience were necessary. The third 
reason was that the Communist policy on literature and art saw popularisa- 
tion and serving the policies of the Party as the fundamental tasks for music, 
and vocal music was the most effective way of accomplishing these tasks. 
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Since one post-1949 task was to “unite and foster large numbers of music 
workers to take part in the construction of the motherland,” song-writing 
too had to revolve around this. Due to the Korean War of the early 1950s, the 
chief task of music workers at the time was to be “anti-American and pro- 
Korean.”® Some of the best-known mass songs of the period are Gechang 
zuguo [Singing in praise of the motherland] by Wang Xin (see Example 3), 
Quan shijie renmin xin yitiao [The hearts of the peoples of the world are one] 
by Qu Xixian (see Example 4), Gechang Erlang Shan [Sing of Erlang Moun- 
tain] by Shi Yuemeng (see Example 5), Zhongguo renmin zhiyuanjun zhange 
[Battle-song of the Chinese people’s volunteers] by Zhou Weizhi, Caoyuan 
shang shengqi bu luo de taiyang [The never-setting sun rises over the steppes] 
by Meili Qige, Jiefang de shidai |The age of liberation] by Yu Shanjiang, Wo shi 
yige bing [I am a soldier] by Yue Lun, Kantandui zhi ge [Song of the pros- 
pecting team] by Xiao He, Caifa ge [Logging song] by Zheng Liicheng and 
Wode zuguo [My motherland] by Liu Zhi. We can tell from the lyrics how the 
songs of the time reflected the way in which Party policy on literature and art 
was carried out in the field of music. The words of Gechang zuguo, for 
example, are filled with confidence and love for the motherland, while those 
of Quan shijie renmin xin yitiao [The hearts of the peoples of the world are 
one] display an adulation of the individual which reeks of feudalism, and 
Gechang Erlang shan [Sing of Erlang Mountain] reveals high hopes that man 
will conquer nature. Of course, when a nation is first established, it is neces- 
sary to encourage love for the motherland and aspirations to overcome all 
obstacles, but for the people of Mainland China it was the cult of the indi- 
vidual that sowed the seeds of disasters to come. 

Mao and his supporters launched the Great Leap Forward in 1958, in the 
belief that his childish revolutionary romanticism could turn China from a 
poverty-stricken and culturally deprived nation into one which was pros- 
perous and powerful. Large numbers of people began turning out songs 
praising the campaign. These songs, such as Shenhua biancheng da shihua [The 
myth has become reality], Zhen liaobuqi [Truly amazing], Shengchan fazhan 
shenghuo hao [Production is expanding and life is good], were wild, boastful 
and arrogant, very much in the same vein as the songs based on Mao’s Quota- 
tions and in praise of the Cultural Revolution of later years, and they became a 
laughing-stock. At the time, however, it was believed by some that this was the 
direction in which New Music in China was heading: 


Our song-writing has evolved considerably over the past ten years, and this is due 
to the earnest instruction we have had from the Party and the government. We 
try, in our attempts to create songs, to reflect the consciousness that politics is our 
leader, our very soul, so that our song-writing serves the great tasks of socialist 
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Example 3. Gechang zuguo [Singing in praise of the motherland]. By Wang Xin. 
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[The hearts of the peoples of the world are one]. 


Example 4. Quan shijie renmin xin yitiao 


By Qu Xixian. 
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Example 5. Gechang Erlang shan [Sing of Erlang Mountain]. By Shi Yuemeng. 
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construction and socialist revolution as well as it possibly can. At the same time 
we also reflect the Party’s policy of letting a hundred flowers bloom and a 
hundred schools of thought contend, linking new developments in the art of song 
with our nation’s far-reaching artistic traditions, so as to fulfil the requirements of 
the people’s increasingly rich and broad lives and outlook, and to help our song- 
writing develop healthily along an ever-broadening path. ” 


As both the standard of living and music education improved, choral 
music too gradually began to develop. By the mid to late 1950s, some large- 
scale and very effective works were being produced, among them the mixed 
chorus Yingxiongmen zhansheng le Dadu he [The heroes have triumphed at 
the Dadu River] by Luo Jingxian and Shi Yuemeng; Senlin a, liise de haiyang 
[Oh, forests, a sea of green] by Chen Tianhe (see Example 6); Meili de zuguo 
[Beautiful motherland] by Ma Sicong; Hongjun genjude dahechang [Red Army 
base area cantata] by Qu Xixian; Xingfu dahechang [Happiness cantata] by 
Xiao Bai et al.; Zuguo song [Ode to the motherland] by Liu Zhi; Zuguo wansui 
[Long live the motherland] by Shi Yuemeng; Gaosu wo, lai zi zuguo de feng [Tell 
me, wind from the motherland] by Chen Geng; Feihu Shan dahechang [Flying 
Tiger Mountain cantata] by Zhang Wengang; Huaihe dahechang [Huai River 
cantata] by Ma Sicong; Changbai shan zhi ge [Song of the Changbai moun- 
tains] by Zheng Zhenyu; Yingxiong de shipian [Epic of the heroes] by Zhu 
Jian’er; Changjiang dahechang [Yangtze River cantata] by Xie Gongcheng; 
Jinhu dahechang [Golden Lake cantata] by Zhang Dunzhi; Hongjun bu pa 
yuanzheng nan [The Red Army is not afraid of the expedition’s hardships] by 
Chen Geng et al.; and Shisanling shuiku dahechang [Ming Tombs Reservoir 
cantata] by He Lüting. We can see from the titles and lyrics of these choral 
works that they were a conscious and organised response, on the part of both 
composers and lyricists, to Lü Ji’s policy on the creation of music and Mao 
Zedong’s line and thinking on literature and art. They tell of the battle exploits 
of the Red Army, the Korean War, the Communist Party’s socialist China and 
socialist construction, all in glowing terms. 

The choral music of the period was largely optimistic, dynamic and full 
of enthusiasm. It can sound very similar to folk song, since so much of the 
melodic material for it was taken from folk songs. Harmony and accompani- 
ments were still traditional in nature, and showed no innovations. In skill of 
composition, these works could never surpass Zhao Yuanren’s Haiyun or 
Huang Zi’s Changhenge. From the point of view of the music, Xian Xinghai’s 
Huang he dahechang [Yellow River cantata] is still more appealing. If we look 
at Chinese choral works of the middle and late fifties and early sixties from the 
point of view of European choral music, we can see that in style and technique 
they belonged to the age of Schubert, and lacked the originality and 
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Example 6. Senlin a, liise de haiyang [Oh forest, a sea of green]. By Chen Tianhe. 
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complezity achieved in the choral works of Brahms, Wolf, Mahler and Richard 
Strauss. 

The best way to convey a political message is through the words of a song, 
and this is why vocal music has a much more overtly political flavour than any 
other kind. We cannot, of course, state categorically that no work written 
solely for the sake of politics is of any value, any more than we can maintain 
that a work which is not composed in accordance with Party policy, or is 
unsuitable for the workers, peasants, soldiers and labouring masses, is not 
good music. In any society which has a balanced education system and 
culture, there is a need for music of many kinds, to cater to all tastes: serious 
music, light and popular music, traditional national music, folk music, even 
religious music. As with food and clothes, people have different tastes when it 
comes to art, and each level of society has its own likes and dislikes: these are 
not things which can be changed by government decree. The popularity of 
songs from the Anti-Japanese War and the National Salvation movement in 
the late 1930s and the first half of the 1940s was due to exceptional historical 
circumstances, and should not be used as a yard-stick to apply to a period of 
peace and prosperity. 

We can say that the vocal music of this period is of some value, even if 
only as a source of material for the period 1949-1966. But where musical 
development is concerned, the musical standard of the choral works 
mentioned above is nowhere near as high as that of the choral music of Zhao 
Yuanren in the 1920s, Huang Zi and Xian Xinghai in the 1930s or Jiang Wenye 
in the late 1940s.” Why did the development of New Music stop moving 
forward and start going backwards? The principal reason was of course that 
the Communist Party and Mao Zedong’s thoughts on literature and art stifled 
creative freedom—and when creative freedom is stifled, it is impossible for 
works of lasting value to emerge. 


Instrumental Music 


The largest number of instrumental works from this period were composed 
for piano, followed by the violin, with relatively few works being written for 
woodwind or brass instruments. The first piano pieces composed in China 
were by Zhao Yuanren. His earliest composition for piano is now known to be 
Heping jinxingqu [Peace march], written in 1914.” Ou cheng [Occasional 
piece] was written in 1921. Xiao Youmei also composed several pieces for 
piano, among them Xin “Nishang yuyi” [New “Rainbow skirt and coat of 
feathers” ] (1930), but these were written purely for amusement and no piano 
work had a widespread influence until the appearance on the scene of He 


Liiting’s composition Mutong duandi [The herdboy’s flute],” written for the 
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competition for “Piano music with a Chinese flavour” which Tcherepnin 
sponsored in 1934. This piece not only won first prize in the competition, it 
also became the first piano classic in the history of New Music in China.” 
During the Anti-Japanese War, and for the first few years after 1949, 
composers were busy writing anti-Japanese national salvation songs and 
constructing a new China, and there were very few compositions for piano, 
apart from Ma Sicong’s Yuequ sanshou [Three Cantonese tunes] and his three 
Han dances, Gu wu [Drum dance], Bei wu [Cup dance] and Jin wu [Scarf 
dance]. Jiang Wenye wrote some traditional European-style sonatas, including 
Sonata for mandolin, Beijing wanhuaji [Peking kaleidoscope], Sonatina, 
Jiangnan fengguang [Scenes from Jiangnan], Zhongguo fengtu shi [Poem on 
the local customs of China] and Dianyue zoumingqu |“Music for ceremonial 
rituals” sonata]. After 1949, Jiang went on to compose more piano pieces, 
among them Xiangtu jieling shi [Poems on the festivals in my homeland], the 
Kuanghuanri [Carnival day] sonata, and the reverie Yufu xiange [Fishermen’s 
boat song]. 

In 1981, the Association of Chinese Musicians brought out a book enti- 
tled Gangqin quxuan 1949-1979 [Anthology of pianio music, 1949-1979],” 
containing 28 representative piano pieces from those three decades. From the 
years between 1949 and 1966, there are Jiang Dingxian’s Yaolanqu [Cradle- 
song], Sang Tong’s Nei Menggu minge zhuti xiaoqu qishou [Seven ditties on 
Inner Mongolian folk-song themes], Chen Peixun’s Guangdong xiaodiao “Mai 
zahuo” [Cantonese ditty, “Selling sundries”], Wang Lisan’s Lan hua hua 
[Orchids] (see Example 7), Ding Shande’s Xinjiang wuqu dier hao [Xinjiang 
dance No. 2], and Wuju “Yu meiren” xuanqu sishou [Four selections from the 
dance drama The mermaid], by Wu Zugiang and Du Mingxin (see Example 
8).” There are some larger-scale piano works which also date from this period, 
such as Qingnian gangqin xiezouqu [Young person’s piano concerto] written 
jointly by Liu Shikun and others; Zhuti ji bianzouqu [Theme and variations] 
by Zhu Jian’er; Sonatina No. 1 by Luo Zhongrong; three Sonatinas by Ma 
Sicong; Miaohui zuqu [Temple fair suite] by Jiang Zuxin; Liu Hai kanqiao zuqu 
[“Liu Hai cuts firewood” suite] by Ge Shunzhong; Wuzhi shan zuqu |Five-finger 
Mountain suite] by Zhang Lian; Ba-Shuzhi hua zuqu [Pictures from Sichuan 
suite] by Huang Huwei; and Gaoshanzu zuqu [Mountain peoples suite] by 
Tian Baoluo. There were also short piano sketches, such as Wu Shikai’s 
Ganggqin xiaoqu [Little piano tunes]; Qu Wei’s Prelude; Li Ruixing’s Caicha wu 
[Tea-picking dance]; Yu Shu’s Hongqi banchedui [The Red Flag cart-crew]; Liu 
Zhuang’s Variations; and Deng Erbo’s Xinjiang huanxiangqu [Xinjiang 
fantasia].’° The principal reason why so much piano music was written at this 
time was that the Shanghai Conservatory placed enormous emphasis on the 
training of pianists, and had done ever since it was founded in 1927. In the 
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Example 7. Lan hua hua [Orchids]. By Wang Lisan. 
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Example 8. Four selected pieces from Act 1 of Yu meiren [The mermaid]. By Wu 


Zuqiang and Du Mingxin. 
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1920s and 1930s, the Conservatory employed some excellent teachers, who in 
turn had trained some pianists of a very high standard. In the 1950s, both the 
Shanghai Conservatory and the Central Conservatory of Music in Beijing 
concentrated on training piano students, with the aim of selecting those good 
enough to take part in international piano competitions in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe and win glory for China. Fu Cong, Liu Shikun, Yin 
Chengzong, Gu Shengying and Li Mingqiang were among the pianists they 
produced. In such a situation, composers were naturally happy to compose 
music for the piano. Most of the music they wrote was programme music, and 
very little pure music (sonatas, preludes, variations etc.) was composed, a fact 
not unrelated to the Communist Party’s policy on literature and art. The 
shorter pieces of programme music can be roughly divided into two catego- 
ries: those based on Chinese melodies and frequently conveyed a native 
Chinese style by means of European contrapuntal techniques, and those that 
took Communist politics as their theme and represented vitality and heroism 
through the use of closely-packed chords. The former, though lyrical and 
appealing, were somewhat flimsy and weak; the latter, though vigorous and 
dynamic, lacked depth and roundedness. Neither type was appropriately 
adapted for the piano. In other words, the composers did not know enough 
about the characteristics of the piano to be able to master the essentials of its 
style. 

Violin and cello music in China appeared even later than piano music. 
Jiang Wenye composed a cello sonata (Op. 15) while he was a student in Japan, 
and in the early 1950s wrote his only violin sonata, Song chun [Ode to spring]. 
Ma Sicong, himself a violinist, wrote many works for violin, including 
Yaolanqu [Cradle song] (1935), Xizang yinshi [Tibetan tone-poem] (1941), a 
violin concerto in F major (1944), Mu ge [Pastorale] (1944), Suiyuan huixu- 
anqu [Suiyuan rondo] (his Rondo No. 1) (1937), Rondo No. 2 (date unknown), 
Shan ge [Mountain song] (1953), Chuntian wuqu [Spring dance] (1953), Tiao 
Yuanxiao [Dancing at the Lantern Festival] and Xinjiang kuangxiangqu 
[Xinjiang rhapsody] (1954). Xian Xinghai also wrote two pieces for violin 
when he was studying in France: a violin sonata in D minor and a violin suite. 
With the exception of Ma Sicong’s compositions of the 1940s and 1950s, the 
works composed by others, including Jiang Wenye and Xian Xinghai during 
their time abroad as students, were heavily influenced by European musical 
styles. 

In the list of violin and cello music provided by Li Huanzhi in his 
Dangdai Zhongguo yinyue chuangzuo gaishu [Survey of contemporary 
Chinese musical creation], the Appendix for 1949 to 1956 contains only one 
piece, the violin concerto Xinchun le [New spring joy] by Mao Yuan, but the 
Appendix for 1956-1966 contains 26 pieces, of which 9 are for the cello: Xin 
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Huguang’s Menggu xiaodiao [Mongolian ditty], Sang Tong’s Datigin huanxi- 
angqu [Fantasia for cello], Tian Baoluo’s Wuyan ge [Song without words], 
Huang Huwei’s Yinshi [Tone-poem], Shi Yongkang’s Yuxiang qu [Song of the 
land of fishermen], Yu Shu’s Dadi zhi ge [Song of the earth], Huo Cunhui’s 
Jieri de huanxi [Festival delights], Shi Yongkang’s Huiyi [Memories] and 
Wang Qiang’s Gada meilin [The Gada plum blossoms]. The 17 violin pieces 
were: the violin concerto Liang Shanbo yu Zhu Yingtai (Liang Shanbo and 
Zhu Yingtai) by He Zhanhao and Chen Gang; the Kexiang violin concerto by 
Chen Gang and Ding Zhinuo; the Liu Hulan violin concerto by Wang Yaohua; 
Jiaxiang zhi ge [Song of my hometown] by Wang Shu; Huixuanqu [Rondo] by 
Wu Zuqiang; Mu ge [Pastorale] by Ma Sicong; Xinjiang zhi chun [Xinjiang 
spring] by Yao Zhong; Shanlin chenge [Morning in the mountain forest] and 
Ertong jiari zuqu [Children’s holiday suite] by Situ Huacheng; Huanxiangqu 
[Fantasia] by Fu Gengchen; Yuzhou changwan [Evening song of the fishing- 
boats] by Li Guoquan; Kuangshiqu [Wild poem] by Jin Yanping; the violin 
sonata Liang shou minge zhuti [On two folk themes] by Ri: Jilong; Haibin 
yinshi [The seaside—A tone-poem] by Qin Yongcheng; Nadamu shenghui 
[The magnificent Nadam fair] by Morigeletu; Minfeng wuqu [Two dances in 
folk style] by Zhang Jingping and Jiangnan hao [Jiangnan is beautiful] by Tan 
Mizi et al.” 

The Association of Chinese Musicians in 1980 published a selection of 
violin music for the years 1949-1979,” which contained 21 representative 
pieces for violin, among them 11 from the period 1949 to 1966. None of 
these, with the exceptions of Mao Yuan’s Xinchun le [New spring joy] and 
Qin Yongcheng’s Haibin yinshi [The seaside—A tone-poem], were included 
in Li Huanzhi’s list. The others were: Shuqing qu [Lyric] by Wang Lisan; Mu 
ge [Pastorale] by Sha Hankun; Xia ye [Summer night] by Yang Shanyue; 
Xinjiang zhi chun [Xinjiang spring] by Ma Yaoguang and Li Zhonghan; 
Wuqu (san) [Dance (III)] by Jin Yanping; Yuzhou changwan [Evening song 
of the fishing-boats] by Xu Shuhui; Qing fengshou [Celebrating a bumper 
harvest] by Zhang Jingping; Siji diao [Four seasons] by Wang Jiayang and 
Xin zhanshi de xiyue [Pleasures of the new warriors] by Lü Qiming.” The 
most remarkable of these, in which the energy and enthusiasm of the peas- 
ants is expressed by means of majestic and forceful rhythms, is Zhang Jing- 
ping’s Qing fengshou [Celebrating a bumper harvest] (see Example 9). 
Otherwise, because the composers could not grasp the characteristic features 
and style of the violin and the cello, the technique and effectiveness of these 
pieces are as unsatisfactory as in the piano music mentioned above, and they 
do not sound as if they were written for those instruments. The composers 
kept to a narrow range of sounds, repeating the same few notes, rhythms 
and intervals, so that the lower registers lack sufficient depth and audacity, 
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Example 9. Qing fengshou [Celebrating a bumper harvest]. By Zhang Jingping. 
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and the higher registers fail to give full expression to the melodious clarity 
and lyrical grace of the instruments. 

Jiang Wenye’s violin sonata Song chun [Ode to spring] (Op. 59) has three 
movements: allegro animato, andante tranquillo quasi berceuse, and allegro 
feroce festivo, and a totally integrated structure. The section of the first move- 
ment marked a tempo con grandezza is especially lyrical and appealing (see 
Example 10). The initial phrases of the second movement are simple and 
moving, like reading a Buddhist sutra (see Example 11), and have a very 
unworldly feeling to them. In style, technique and form, it is the best violin 
work of this period. Many people look on the concerto Liang Shanbo yu Zhu 
Yingtai as the most typical violin work of this era in China, but strictly 
speaking it is only a revised and orchestrated version of the Cantonese opera 
of the same name, and is not an original piece of music.” The reasons it was 
so enormously popular were, firstly, that it was appropriate for a regional 
opera audience and, secondly, it was well-received by lovers of New Music, 
because it attempted to incorporate traditional Chinese music and folk music 
into the New Music. 

There were far fewer compositions for instruments other than the piano 
and violin. Some examples are Sang Tong’s cello concerto, Huanxiangqu 
[Fantasia] (see Example 12); Zhu Jian’er’s oboe sonata, Chuntian de ge [Song 
of spring]; Zheng Zhenyu’s clarinet sonata Mutong wuqu [Dance of the herd- 
boys]; and Ma Youdao’s trombone sonata Gada meilin huanxiangqu [The 
Gada plum-blossoms fantasia]. The small amount of chamber music 
composed at this time included Wu Zugqiang’s String quartet, Qu Wei’s String 
quartet in G major, He Zhanhao’s string quartet Lishi riji [Diary of a martyr] 
and Jiang Wenye’s wind quintet Xingfu de tongnian [Happy childhood]. 

The above gives us an indication of the direction in which New Music was 
moving during this period. It shows that excessive emphasis on the piano 
meant that other instruments were neglected, and that this indirectly affected 
chamber music. Although chamber music has never been a particularly 
popular kind of music, it is of the utmost importance for training composers 
of orchestral and symphonic music. Composers should be encouraged from 
the start to compose a wide variety of music for ensemble playing, such as 
string quartets and piano quintets, because only then can symphonic and 
orchestral music evolve. Trying to run before one can walk is never a good idea. 


Orchestral Music, Symphonic Music and Chinese Instrumental Music 


The first piece of orchestral and symphonic music composed in China was 
Huang Zi’s prelude Huaijiu [In memoriam] (1919). In the 1930s and 1940s, 
Jiang Wenye’s 14 works for orchestra took centre stage in the new Chinese 
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Example 10. The first movement of the violin sonata Song chun [Ode to spring]. 


By Jiang Wenye. 
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Example 11. The second movement of the violin sonata Song chun [Ode to spring]. 


By Jiang Wenye. 
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Example 12. Huanxiangqu [Fantasia] cello concerto. By Sang Tong. 
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music.” Ma Sicong wrote his Symphony No. 1 during the Anti-Japanese War 
(1941), and Xian Xinghai composed nine pieces for orchestra during his five 
years in the Soviet Union (1940-1945). These were Minzu jiefang jiaoxiangyue 
[National liberation symphony], Shensheng zhi zhan jiaoxiangyue [The “Holy 
War” symphony], Zhongguo shenghuo [Chinese life], Xieniie qu [Scherzo], 
Zhongguo kuangxiangqu [Chinese rhapsody] and the orchestral suites Houfang 
[In the rear], Mu ma ci [Lyric poem on tending horses], Chi Le ge [Song of 
Chi Le] and Manjianghong [To the tune of Manjianghong}. He Liiting, too, 
composed some short and concise orchestral works, such as Yequ [Nocturne], 
Chuntian li [In spring], Da shijie [The great world], Wanhui [Party], Shengli 
jinxingqu [Victory march], Senji Dema [Sangye Dolma], Shanzhong xinsheng 
[New life in the mountains], Xin Zhongguo qingnian jinxingqu [March of the 
youth of New China] and Ai yue [Dirge]. Thus, in spite of the fact that 
conditions were far from ideal, between 1929 and 1949 Chinese composers 
still managed to write some orchestral and symphonic works, and lay a foun- 
dation for the creation of this kind of complex and relatively difficult music. 
China’s only symphony orchestra in the late 1920s and 1930s, the Ministry of 
Works Symphony Orchestra in Shanghai, was controlled by non-Chinese, and 
although it did play Huang Zi’s prelude Huaijiu, this was very much an excep- 
tion, and there was no way in which works by other Chinese composers could 
be performed. This was naturally a great obstacle to the development of this 
kind of music. During the 1940s, the Chinese Symphony Orchestra in 
Chongqing trained some of China’s own orchestral players and composers, 
who went on to contribute to the later development of such music. It is vital 
to have trained orchestral players if orchestral and symphonic music is to be 
composed: the two complement each other, and each of them is indispensable. 
But an orchestra cannot be set up without instruments and players, and this 
in turn requires a certain industrial and educational basis. China was in no 
position to support the growth of orchestral and symphonic music in the first 
half of the twentieth century. 

During the 1950s, the situation in Mainland China was more secure than 
it had been for many years, and production was increasing. This indirectly 
allowed for the establishment of several orchestras, such as the Shanghai 
Symphony Orchestra, and the Central Orchestra and the Central Experi- 
mental Opera Company in Beijing. Between 20 and 30 large-scale orchestras 
were also set up for song-and-dance troupes and opera academies in various 
provinces and municipalities, “some of them even bigger than the earlier 
symphony orchestras. In addition to accompanying performers in opera, 
dance drama and folk dance, they would frequently perform orchestral pieces 
at their concerts.” These orchestras not only played the orchestral and 
symphonic music which it had not been possible to play previously, they also 
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encouraged young composers to write music for orchestras, and enabled 
them, through constant ezperimentation and revision, to hone their works to 
perfection. 

With the music colleges and the music departments of arts colleges 
training instrumentalists, a supply of orchestral players was now assured, and 
after some seven or eight years of recovery, re-adjustment and growth, the first 
“bumper harvest” of music written for especially for orchestras appeared 
between 1957 and 1959. Among the works played during the First National 
Music Week of 1956 were ten symphonic works and nine other works for 
orchestra. The ten symphonic works were: Huanghe de gushi |The story of the 
yellow crane), a symphonic poem by Shi Yongkang; Symphony No. 1 by Wang 
Yunjie; Shengli jiaoxiangyue [Victory symphony] by Zhang Chun; Chunjie 
zuqu [Spring Festival suite] by Li Huanzhi; Guanxianyue zuqu [Suite for 
orchestra] by Qu Wei; Shanlin zhi ge [Song of the wooded mountains], a suite 
for orchestra by Ma Sicong; Zhongguo minge zuqu [Chinese folk song suite] by 
Li Weicai; Dong Meng minge sishou [Four Eastern Mongolian folk songs] by 
Wu Zengrong; Gaoyuan shange zuqu [Highland folk song suite] by Wang Shu; 
and Meiguihua de gushi [The story of the rose], a prelude by Jiang Xiaofeng. 
The nine other works for orchestra were: Yaozu wuqu [Dance of the Yao 
people] by Liu Tieshan and Mao Yuan; Senji Dema [Sangye Dolma] and 
Wanhui [Party] by He Liiting; Qingnian yuanwuqu [Young people’s circle 
dance] by Li Guoquan; Xinjiang min’ge wu shou [Five Xinjiang folk-songs] by 
Yang Bihai; Talimu he [The Tarim River] by Ge Guangrui; Fanshen de rizi [Days 
of emancipation] by Zhu Jian’er; Huai he fengjing [Huai River scenery] by 
Xiang Yi; and Xiao mao diao yu [The kitten goes fishing] by Huang Zhun.™ By 
1966, when the Cultural Revolution began, a considerable amount of music 
for orchestra had been composed, with 41 symphonic works, and 33 other 
works for orchestra, typical of that time. These included Ding Shande’s 
Changzheng [Long March] symphony; Wang Yunjie’s second symphony, Kang 
Ri zhanzheng [The Anti-Japanese War]; Luo Zhongrong’s Symphony No. 1 and 
Symphony No. 2; Ma Sicong’s Symphony No. 1 and Symphony No. 2; Shi Yong- 
kang’s symphony, Dongfang de shuguang [Dawn in the East]; Lii Qiming’s 
symphony, Bai Qiwen [Bethune]; Qu Wei’s symphonic poem, Renmin ying- 
xiong jinianbei [Monument to the People’s Heroes]; Luo Zhongrong’s 
symphonic suite, Qu Yuan; Qu Wei and Cao Peng’s Hong Hu Chiweidui 
huanxiangqu [Red Guards of Hong Hu fantasia]; Ma Sicong’s Saiwai wuqu 
[Dance from beyond the frontier]; Xin Huguang’s symphonic poem, Gada 
meilin [The Gada plum blossoms] and Shi Zhenrong’s Gui tu saipao [The 
tortoise and the hare].”” 

Most of this orchestral music was programme music, and although there 
were also “pure music” symphonies written, strictly speaking even these 
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non-programme works often had a background story to them. Subject matter 
tended to be epics about the Anti-Japanese War and the Red Army, and there 
were suites, tone-poems and symphonies about historical figures and socialist 
construction; the size of the orchestras was similar to that of European orches- 
tras in the early to mid nineteenth century—slightly larger than during the 
time of Beethoven, slightly smaller than those during the time of Brahms and 
Berlioz. Two works by Jiang Wenye are not included in the list above. These 
are his Miluo chenliu [Deep flows the Miluo River], composed in 1953 to 
commemorate Qu Yuan, and his Symphony No. 4, written in 1961 to mark the 
three hundredth anniversary of Zheng Chenggong’s recovery of Taiwan. Jiang 
was always a pioneer in twentieth-century Chinese orchestral and symphonic 
music, a true symphonic composer. He led the way, stylistically, in the 1930s, 
and continued his efforts throughout the 1940 and 1950s, but in the 1960s, 
after his Symphony No. 4 appeared, the situation deteriorated to the point 
where it was difficult for him to write symphonies any more. In 1963, Ma 
Sicong wrote the music for the play Qu Yuan, and it was broadcast throughout 
China, but Jiang Wenye’s symphonic poem Miluo chenliu [Deep flows the 
Miluo River], although also written to commemorate Qu Yuan, was never 
played or published. 

Shi Yongkang composed his symphonic poem Huanghe de gushi [The 
story of the yellow crane] in 1955 (see Example 13). It was based on an old 
folk-tale, and Shi used the Chinese flute, with a European-style orchestra, to 
conjure up the image of the story-teller, old Ma: 


Huanghe huanghe kuai tiaowu 
Qianwan bue qu laoyefu; 

Zai wo de disheng xia, 

Gei renmin duo tiaowu. 


Yellow crane, yellow crane, come quickly and dance, 
Whatever you do, don’t go to the master’s house. 

To the tune of my flute, 

Dance some more for the people. 


The timbre and other properties of the Chinese flute stand out very 
clearly against the sound of a European-style orchestra. Li Huanzhi’s orches- 
tral work Chunjie zuqu [Spring Festival suite] was very popular from 1956 on. 
It has four movements: the overture, “Da yangge” [Great yangge (a kind of 
rural folk-song) ]; “Qingge” [Love-song]; “Pan ge” [Plate song], and the finale, 
“Denghui” [Lantern show]. The piece uses folk song material from northern 
Shaanxi, and is full of the earthiness of the loess plateau. This applies to the 
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Example 13. Huanghe de gushi [The story of the yellow crane]. By Shi Yongkang. 
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Example 14. “Qing ge” [Love-song], the second movement of Chunjie zuqu [Spring 
Festival suite]. By Li Huanzhi. 
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first, third and fourth movements in particular, while the melody of the 
second movement, “Oingge,” which is also imbued with the charm of northern 
Shaanxi (see Example 14), reminds the hearer of Ma Ke's Shaanbei zuqu 
[Northern Shaanxi suite]. In the first part of this, Ma used the northern 
Shaanxi folk song Xin tian you [Wandering where Heaven takes me], and in 
the second part he used the folk songs Liu Zhidan, Jianjian hua [Cutting 
flowers] and Tui xiao che [Pushing a little cart] s Together with other pieces of 
strongly folk-flavoured orchestral music, such as Xin Huguang’s symphonic 
poem Gada meilin [The Gada plum blossoms], based on the epic about the 
Mongolian hero of that name, and Liu Tieshan and Mao Yuan's collaboration, 
Yaozu wuqu [Dance of the Yao people], these are the successors to Jiang 
Wenye’s Taiwan wuqu [Taiwanese dances] of 22 years earlier, an echo dating 
back to 1934. When people listen to and enjoy Chunjie zuqu [Spring Festival 
suite], Shaanbei zuqu [Northern Shaanxi suite], Yaozu wuqu [Dance of the Yao 
people] and Ma Sicong’s Qu Yuan, they should not forget Jiang Wenye’s 
orchestral music, for without it, the history of New Music in China would be 
incomplete. 

The Anti-Rightist Campaign, the Great Leap Forward and the Four 
Clean-ups Movement of the late 1950s and the early 1960s seem not to have 
affected music as badly as they affected literature, and large-scale orchestral 
works such as Wang Yunjie’s second symphony, Kang Ri zhanzheng [The War 
of Resistance against Japan], Luo Zhongrong’s Symphony No. 2, Ma Sicong’s 
Symphony No. 2, Qu Wei’s symphonic poem Renmin yingxiong jinianbei 
[Monument to the People’s Heroes], Shi Yongkang’s Dongfang de shuguang 
[Dawn in the East] and Ding Shande’s Changzheng [Long March symphony] 
continued to appear. The scope of these works was vast, they employed tradi- 
tional musical forms and orchestration, and the composers happily took some 
of their material from Red Army songs and mass songs—San da jilii ba xiang 
zhuyi [The three main rules of discipline and the eight points for attention], 
for example, was used to stand for the Red Army, and Dongfang hong [The 
East is red] for the Communist Party and Mao Zedong. To a certain extent, 
this demonstrated the poverty of the musical language and the emptiness of 
the structures they used: The orchestration for some of these works might just 
as well have been a chorus. Wang Yunjie, in Kang Ri zhanzheng [The War of 
Resistance against Japan], incorporated lyrics from the songs Yiyongjun jinx- 
ingqu [March of the volunteers], Dao diren houfang qu [To the enemy’s rear], 
Songhua Jiang shang [On the banks of the Songhua River] and Meiyou 
gongchangdang jiu meiyou xin Zhongguo {Without the Communist Party there 
would be no new China] (see Example 15). Ding Shande worked Yao dances, 
Tibetan folk songs and San da jilii ba xiang zhuyi [The three main rules of 
discipline and the eight points for attention] into the second movement of his 
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Example 15. The fourth movement of the symphony Kang Ri zhanzheng [The War of 
Resistance against Japan]. By Wang Yunjie. 
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Example 16. The second movement of the symphony Changzheng [Long March]. 
By Ding Shande. 
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Example 17. The third movement of Symphony No. 1. By Luo Zhongrong. 
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Changzheng [Long March] symphony (see Example 16). The third movement 
of Luo Zhongrong’s Symphony No. 1 begins with a trumpet playing the 
melody of San da jilii ba xiang zhuyi [The three main rules of discipline and 
the eight points for attention] (see Example 17). These common features are 
only to be expected, of course, when “politics is in command.” 

However, although a literature and art policy controlled by politics, and a 
succession of political campaigns did, to some extent, influence the orchestral 
and symphonic music of this period, composers were still producing large 
quantities of work and experimenting widely with all sorts of possibilities, and 
this helped to lay the foundation for New Music. According to Ma Sicong : 


Chinese composers regard the traditional forms of expression and artistic features 
of symphonies, concertos, preludes and suites as very important, and in using 
these traditional forms to give expression to the life of the Chinese people, some 
comrades have been trying out new approaches to aspects such as the structure of 
the orchestra and the handling of harmonic polyphony. The Chinese banhu and 
Iuogu play major roles in Shaanbei zuqu [Northern Shaanxi suite], and the suona 
is the solo instrument in Huanging shengli [Joyful celebration of victory]. The 
orchestra in Qingnian gangqin xiezouqu [Young person’s piano concerto] is made 
up entirely of our own national instruments, while in Huanhe de gushi [The story 
of the yellow crane], the Chinese bamboo flute is inserted into a full Western 
orchestra. In addition to music played by a Western-style orchestra and music 
where a few Chinese instruments are added on to a Western orchestral base, there 
is also a good deal of music which is written entirely for Chinese musical instru- 
ments. Not all such attempts have been successful, and many of them have not 
been of universal significance, but the creative courage demonstrated is truly a 
heartening starting-point for the expansion of artistic forms of expression and, as 
a result, the representation of life in more of its aspects and in a wider variety of 


87 
ways. 


To refer to the achievements of orchestral music composers in the decade 
after the founding of the PRC as “a heartening starting-point” may sound 
humble but was also realistic. The achievements of this period were indeed the 
first “bumper harvest” in the history of New Music, but in fact much work still 
remained to be done if the very highest level of music as an art was to be 
attained. 

In our discussion of orchestral and symphonic music, it is impossible to 
ignore Chinese instruments and the music written for them, because some of 
the orchestral works of the time were a combination of the Chinese and the 
foreign. Examples are Shi Yongkang’s Huanghe de gushi [The story of the 
yellow crane] and Ma Ke’s Shaanbei zuqu [Northern Shaanxi suite]. Concertos 
were written for Chinese instruments, for example Qingnian gangqin xiezouqu 
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[Young person’s piano concerto], by Liu Shikun et al.” Liu Tianhua (1894— 
1932) was the first composer, erhu and pipa player in modern times to become 
involved in the reform of Chinese instruments, and he pioneered innovations 
in national music. His contribution lay both in improvements to the erhu and 
in composing national music: He borrowed European musical forms, but 
made plentiful use of the pentatonic scale, and incorporated the unique 
rhythmic characteristics of Chinese music into his work. He composed 14 
pieces of instrumental music which were thoroughly Chinese in style and yet 
as far as he could avoided the kind of conventional music associated with 
traditional Chinese instruments. Some of these pieces were Yue ye [Moonlit 
night], Kongshan niaoyu [Bird-song on the empty mountain], Bing zhong yin 
[Groaning in sickness], Kumen zhi ou [Song of dejection] and Bei ge [Lament]. 
Liuw’s improvements to the erhu included better manufacturing specifications 
and a better notation method, and he managed to increase its expressive capa- 
bilities until it was on a par with the guqin and the pipa, so that it too became 
a potential solo instrument. He wrote 10 solos and 47 exercises for the erhu, 
adapted some violin-playing techniques for it, and improved its register, 
volume, sound quality, fingering and bowing technique.” Following on from 
Liu Tianhua, in Shanghai during the 1930s Zheng Jinwen and his Datong 
Yuehui [Universal Harmony Music Association] restored and improved 164 
traditional instruments.” In the late 1930s, the National Music Orchestra of 
the Central Broadcasting Station in Nanjing augmented the register and 
strengthened the volume of Chinese instruments in accordance with the 
twelve-tone equal temperament and tuning, and brought about improvements 
in manufacture and in the standardisation of tuning. In the early 1940s, the 
Orchestra went on to increase the number of pitches available to the yangqin 
and the pipa to cater to chromatic scales, brought in the new eleven-hole flute 
for its convenient modulation, and fixed the note A as the tuning standard for 
all instruments.” In 1954, the National Music Orchestra of the Central 
People’s Broadcasting Station in Beijing undertook some large-scale reforms 
with regard to musical instruments: 


+ As far as possible, they retained the characteristic shape, method of 
playing and timbre of the original musical instrument. 

+ They insisted that the twelve-tone equal temperament was used. 

+ They arranged the soprano, alto and bass versions of large and small 
musical instruments of the same kind into groups according to size, 
and fixed their standard specifications and tuning methods. 

+ They established professional folk music orchestras, and enlisted 
composers to compose for them. 

* They provided expert guidance to musical instrument manufacturers, 
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to help them continually improve the guality of Chinese musical 
instruments.” 


In October 1954, the first All-China Conference on Musical Instrument 
Reform took place in Beijing. It was attended by between 50 and 60 profes- 
sionals, and more than 70 improved musical instruments were unveiled.” 

These 1954 experiments were to become the model for subsequent 
reforms. Seminars and exhibitions on reform of musical instruments were 
later held in Shanghai in 1958, and in Beijing in 1959, 1961 and 1964. They 
achieved the following: 


+ The extension of the term erhu to include the zhonghu, dahu and dihu 
in an “erhu family,’ and the creation of the gehu. 

+ The extension of the term ruan to cover the zhongruan, daruan and 
diruan. 

* The conversion of many plucked and bridged instruments (apart from 
the sanxian) to the twelve-tone equal temperament, complete with all 
semi-tones, according to the positions of the pitches. 

* The use of wood rather than bamboo to make di [flutes], and the divi- 
sion of the flute into two sections to make tuning easier. A series of 
twelve flutes was designed, to form a “flute group” which could cope 
with chromatic scales 

* The design of a yangqin with a rapid change of pitch, and the exten- 
sion of its high and low registers. 

* The development of a bass sheng and the manufacture of a sheng with 
a keyboard, such that pressing the keys on the keyboard produced the 
sound. 

+ The improvement of the mechanical functions of the zheng, so that 
modulation could be quicker, and an increase in the number of strings 
from16 to 18 or 21. 

+ The design of a paigu, a row of drums lined up according to the notes 
of a scale.” 


Clearly, these improvements were all drawn from the better points of 
European instruments, and allowed the properties of Chinese instruments to 
be improved while their shapes, playing methods and timbres were retained. 

The improvements to musical instruments acted as a direct stimulus to 
composers to write for Chinese orchestras, and from the mid 1950s until the 
mid 1960s, a large quantity of music for national orchestras appeared. They 
included Shang Yi’s Xiaodaohui zuqu [The Small Sword Society suite], Huang 
Zhun’s Hongse niangzijun suixiangqu [The red detachment of women 
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capriccio], Liu Wenjin’s Zhuangzhi lingyun [Soaring aspirations] suite, Li 
Huanzhi and Li Qun’s Erquan yingyue [The moon shines over two fountains], 
Zhu Jian'er's Fanshen de rizi [Days of emancipation] and Yu Qingzhu and Wu 
Haoye’s Yanhe changxiangqu [Yan River fantasia] (a yangqin concerto).”° 
Composers had actually begun to experiment with various properties of 
Chinese musical instruments between 1949 and 1956, and had already written 
some music for them. Liu Shouyi and Yang Duanwu, for instance, collaborated 
on a suona concerto, Huanging shengli [Joyous celebration of victory], Liu 
Fwan had written Huanle zuqu [Joy suite], Ren Guang had composed Hua hao 
yueyuan [The flowers are beautiful and the moon is round], Pu Dongsheng 
had written Ertong wuqu [Children’s dances] and Ma Ke had composed 
Shaanbei zuqu [Northern Shaanxi suite] k 

This last work was composed in 1949 and was the first part (“Shaanbei 
renmin yukuai de shenghuo” [The happy life of the people of northern 
Shaanxi]) of a projected three-part work. It is divided into two sections, the 
first of which, consisting of only 87 bars, utilises the northern Shaanxi folk- 
song Xin tian you [Wandering where Heaven takes me]. The second section is 
longer (146 bars) and uses the folk-songs Liu Zhidan, Jianjian hua {Cutting 
flowers] and Tui xiaoche [Pushing a little cart]. The orchestra for this work is 
made up of both Chinese and European instruments. European instruments 
include piccolo, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, trombone, bass tuba, 
violin, viola, cello, double bass; while Chinese instruments include large gu 
[drum], large bo [cymbals], large luo [gong], small luo, small bo, small gu, and 
banhu (solo instrument). 

It is evident from this list that the orchestra was largely similar to a Euro- 
pean string and wind orchestra of the early nineteenth century, with the addi- 
tion of small and large Chinese drums, gongs and cymbals, and with the banhu 
as the solo instrument. It is a highly imaginative ensemble, with a very strong 
contrast between the rich and profound musical effects of a European orchestra 
and the melodies which are inserted into it from the strongly rhythmic Chinese 
gongs, drums, cymbals and banhu (see Example 18). The kind of experiment 
attempted by Ma Ke in this piece, and by Shi Yongkang in his Huanghe de gushi 
[The story of the yellow crane] paved the way for young composers in the 
1980s who would boldly employ both Chinese and Western instruments, and 
opened up a new direction for Chinese orchestral composition. 


Opera and Dance Drama 


New-style Chinese opera began with Li Jinhui’s song-and-dance dramas for 
children. His Maque yu xiaohai [The sparrow and the little child], Putao xianzi 
[The grape fairy], San hudie [The three butterflies], Yue ming zhi ye [A bright, 
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Example 18. Shaanbei zuqu [Northern Shaanxi suite]. By Ma Ke. 
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moonlit night], Shenxian meimei [Sister immortal] and Kelian de Qiuxiang 
[Poor Qiuxiang] were extremely popular and influential in Mainland China, 
Hong Kong and Southeast Asia, from the 1920s right up to the end of the 
1940s.” After the Communists came to power in Mainland China, song-and- 
dance dramas of this sort disappeared, although in the early 1940s, in areas 
under Communist control, a kind of song-and-dance drama known as yangge 
drama evolved from the yangge songs and dances of the peasants. The first 
yangge drama appeared in 1943, and was the result of a collaboration between 
Wang Dahua, An Bo and Lu You. Entitled Xiongmei kaihuang [Brothers and 
sisters reclaim the wasteland], it had lyrics by Lu You and was arranged by An 
Bo. It was based on popular tunes from northern Shaanxi, with new words 
fitted to them which were suited to the times, in a process usually known as 
jiuqu tianci [adding new words to old tunes]. It included songs that resembled 
the schoolsong of the beginning of the century, but the difference lay in the 
fact that the yangge dramas were longer than schoolsong and on a larger scale, 
they had a story-line which corresponded with Communist policies and they 
were produced in answer to Mao’s call in his Talks at the Yanan Forum. Xiong- 
mei kaihuang [Brothers and sisters reclaim the wasteland] became very 
popular after it was performed in Yan’an, and a yangge movement was 
launched, producing many similar works which broadly reflected life in the 
Communist-controlled areas. In the army, these yangge dramas were taken a 
step further, moving beyond the folk song nature of the yangge and the jiuqu 
tianci pattern: They incorporated fighting songs of the masses and lyrics 
connected to army life, to create a new genre of guangchang gewu huobaoju 
[song-and-dance living newspaper drama in the public square], such as Liu 
Xunqing and Yang Yong ligong [Yang Yong’s meritorious deed]. The structure 
and plot of both yangge and living newspapers were very simple, and they had 
only a small cast. This was appropriate to the period in question, and meant 
they could be widely performed between 1943 and 1945. Only with the 
appearance of Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] did Chinese opera move 
from the yangge drama phase to the “new opera” phase. 

The story for the opera Baimaonii came from a folk tale which was widely 
known in the Jin-Cha-Ji border area in 1940. Through the characters of Xier, 
Yang Bailao, Huang Shiren, Mu Renzhi, Wang Dachun and Second Sister-in- 
law Zhang, the portrayal of the wretched life of the peasants and the tale of 
how they resist a rich and heartless landlord, it vividly depicts the exploitation 
of the peasants in rural areas at the time. The Communists chose the story 
because it fitted in well with the Party’s policies, and they organised composers 
and libretto writers to create an opera based on it. The book was written by 
He Jingzhi and Ding Yi,” and the music was the result of collaboration 
between by Ma Ke, Zhang Lu and Qu Wei, each of whom composed a different 
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section. It exhibited a high degree of Party spirit and ideology, and perfectly 
embodied the approach Mao had called for in his Talks. The composers used a 
large amount of folk music in their work—for instance, Xier’s main theme 
tune is based mostly on the Hebei folk songs Xiao baicai [Little cabbage] (see 
Example 19) and Qing Yang zhuan [The tale of Qing Yang] (see Example 20), 
and also on tunes from local Hebei bangzi operas and Shaanxi operas. Yang 
Bailao’s main theme tune derives from the Shanxi folk song Jian maigen 
[Picking wheat-stalks] (see Example 21), and the main themes for Zhao 
Laohan and Wang Dachun are taken from the Shanxi folk song Hutaoshu 
kaihua [The walnut tree is blossoming]. Huang Shiren and Mu Renzhi too 
have theme tunes in the style of opera and shuochang. Based as it was on folk 
tunes, the music of Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] was very well-received 
everywhere, which from the point of view of Communist policies was exactly 
what was required. This was quite different from what had happened in 
Europe, where opera began in the courts of kings and spread downwards to 
the people. Musically, too, Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] is a fine piece of 
work, since it is easy on the ear, there is an excellent “fit” between the melodies 
and the lyrics and the story is developed in a highly dramatic way which fasci- 
nates the audience. The two choruses “qusi de ren a, qusi de renshu ye 
shubuwan!” [Countless people have been persecuted to death, persecuted to 
death!] (see Example 22) and “Taiyang chulai le” [The sun has come out] (see 
Example 23) in Act Five, for instance, are particularly thrilling. The latter is 
based on the pre-existing work song Yao haozi [Yelling labour chants] and the 
suona tune Da baidui [Many lines to arrange].” 

The term “new opera” refers to works which employ the structure and 
form of European opera (orchestral accompaniment to the singing, an over- 
ture with orchestral introduction and interludes, arias, choruses and ensemble 
singing, melodic leitmotifs associated with the various characters and person- 
alities, and so on). In other words, new opera followed the direction in which 
schoolsong, art songs, choral works, and instrumental and orchestral music 
had been developing since the early twentieth century, and made use of Euro- 
pean models to create operas which had Chinese plots, characters and tunes, 
and which were accompanied by orchestras made up of Chinese musical 
instruments. The new opera was very different from traditional Chinese 
opera, and one wonders why Chinese composers in the 1940s did not choose 
to use traditional Chinese opera as their blueprint for the development of 
opera (by which we mean musical works which include songs and drama, not 
European opera), but instead patterned their works on foreign models. Could 
it have been that European musical forms and structures were better able to 
express the thoughts and feelings of mid twentieth century Chinese?’ This is 
something which Chinese musicologists should investigate. 
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Example 19. Xiao baicai [Little cabbage], a folk song of Hebei. 





Example 20. Qing Yang zhuan [The tale of Qing Yang], a folk song of Hebei. 
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Example 21. Jian maigen [Picking wheat-stalks], a folk song of Shanxi. 
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Example 23. “Taiyang chulai le” [The sun has come out], the chorus from Baimaonii 
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[The white-haired girl]. By Ma Ke et al. 
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The success of Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] gave great encourage- 
ment to opera composers and writers, and new works kept appearing. Some of 
the large number which emerged between the first performance of Baimaonii 
and the First National Music Week in 1956 were Liu Hulan by Chen Zi, Mao 
Yuan and Ge Guangrui; Xiao’erhei jiehun [Young Blackie the Second gets wed] 
by Ma Ke; Caoyuan zhi ge [Song of the steppes] by Luo Jiaxian, Zhuo Mingli 
and Jin Zhengping; Zhiyuanjun de weihunqi |The fiancée of a volunteer 
soldier] by Zhuang Ying, Yang Jiaxiang and Huang Qinghe; Chiye he [Chiye 
River] by Gao Jieyun et al.; Wang Gui yu Li Xiangxiang [Wang Gui and Li 
Xiangxiang] by Liang Hanguang; and Xingxing zhi huo [Sparkling light] by Li 
Jiefu. The most typical of these is Xiao’erhei jiehun [Young Blackie the Second 
gets wed], in which Ma Ke consciously made use of the abundant melodic 
material found in traditional Chinese operas and in bangzi from Shanxi, Hebei 
and Henan and thus established a very special style. By the mid 1950s, the 
concepts of “new opera,’ “new xiqu” [traditional Chinese opera] and “old 
opera” were so ill-defined that considerable confusion had arisen. The Associ- 
ation of Chinese Dramatists and the Association of Chinese Musicians held a 
symposium on new opera in early 1957, which was attended by more than 170 
theorists, dramatists, composers, directors and performers. The symposium 
examined issues such as the concept of new opera, its historical evaluation, 
foundation and trends, and the carrying forward and development of the 
traditions of Chinese opera, as well as what could be learned from the creative 
and performance skills involved in the libretto-writing, composing, staging 
and singing of new opera. The symposium to some extent succeeded in iden- 
tifying the differences, as well as the links, between new opera and traditional 
opera, and clarifying some concepts which had been rather vague, and it 
produced a summing-up of what had been happening in opera writing since 
Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] al 

Huang Yuanluo’s view, presented at this symposium, that “music should 
be the most important element of opera” was severely criticised, yet when 
Zheng Liicheng’s Wangfu yun [A cloud longing for her husband] was first 
performed (in 1962) it was well-received. This is an indication that composers 
had courageously continued to march ahead during those years and to sound 
out all the paths Chinese opera could possibly take, and that the Anti-Rightist 
campaign had not succeeded in totally obstructing the development of music. 
Indeed, between the National Music Week in 1956 and the eve of the Cultural 
Revolution in 1966, a second wave of operas was created, and even more 
works were staged, including Huai Yin ji [A record of Huai Yin] by Zhang 
Dinghe; Yingchunhua kai le [The winter jasmine has bloomed] by Chen Zi 
and Liang Kexiang; Hong xia [Rosy clouds] by Zhang Rui; Liangge nii hongjun 
[Two female soldiers in the Red Army] by Shi Yuemeng; Hongyun ya [Red 
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Cloud Cliff] by Shu Tiemin et al.; Chun lei [Spring thunder] by Chen Zi and 
Du Yu; Doushi ting [Poem-contest pavilion] by Zhang Dinghe and Du Yu; 
Chunfeng yangliu {Willows in the spring breeze] by Chen Zi; Dou E yuan [Snow 
in summer] by Chen Zi and Du Yu; Gada meilin [The Gada plum blossoms] 
by Du Yu; Hongmei Ling [Red Plum-Blossom Ridge] by Zhang Yu; Zi you 
houlai ren [We have our own successors] by Ge Guangrui; Ren huan ma jiao [A 
busy country scene] by Du Yu; Caoyuan zhi ge [Song of the steppes] by Luo 
Jingxian; Keshan hong ri [Red sun over Keshan] by Zhuang Ying and Lu Ming; 
Hong Hu Chiweidui [Red Guards of Hong Hu] by Zhang Jing’an and Ouyang 
Qianshu; Jiang jie [Sister Jiang] by Yang Ming and Jiang Chunyang; Hong 
shanhu [Red coral] by Wang Xiren and Hu Shiping; the collective work Liu 
Sanjie [Third Sister Liu]; Nanhai Changcheng [The Great Wall of the South 
Seas] by Mao Yuan and Ma Fei and Ayiguli, by Shi Fu and Wusi Manjiang. 
Hong Hu Chiweidui [Red Guards of Hong Hu] and Jiang jie [Sister Jiang] (first 
performed in 1959 and 1964, respectively) have been described as “representing 
the highest achievements in Chinese opera during the four decades between 
the start of its history and the mid 1960s,”"” and Ayiguli, first performed in 
early 1966, was the final great example of the genre before the Cultural 
Revolution. 

Looking back at new opera between 1945 and 1966, it is clear that it devel- 
oped in a very similar way to other forms of New Music, and it faced a similar 
problem: when European musical structures, forms and language were 
employed, how were these to be organically combined with traditional Chinese 
music and popular music? But the problems confronting new opera were even 
more complex and difficult than those facing vocal, instrumental or symphonic 
music, in that there was such an abundance of traditional Chinese xiqu opera 
and shuochang music, which had evolved to such an exquisite and mature 
artistic level. The issues discussed at the 1957 symposium derived precisely 
from this question of how to effect an organic integration of the European and 
the Chinese. Experiments carried out over more than 20 years have shown that 
the new opera must take sustenance from traditional opera and popular music. 
Traditional opera itself, however, also needs to continue to evolve, so that it 
moves closer to perfection and, while remaining a valuable artistic form within 
traditional Chinese culture, can also be appreciated by modern audiences. 

The music for dance dramas also moved on during these 17 years, from 
the yangge dances of the late 1940s to the large-scale dance dramas of the late 
1950s and the first half of the 1960s. No music for dance dramas is listed in 
Appendix I of Li Huanzhi’s Dangdai Zhongguo yinyue chuangzuo gaishu 
[Survey of contemporary Chinese musical creation], but in his Appendix II 
(“Index of the major works, 1956-1966”) there are 12 such works. They are: 
Baolian deng [Precious lotus lantern] by Zhang Xiaohu; Shi Yi kanchai [Shi Yi 
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cuts firewood] by Cao Huoxing; Niulang zhinii [The herdboy and the weaving- 
maid] by Chen Degian et al.; Lei Feng ta (Lei Feng tower) by Liang Kexiang; 
Yu meiren [The mermaid] by Wu Zugiang and Du Mingxin; Manluohua 
[Flowers on the vine] by Ji Zhou et al.; Xiaodao hui [The Small-sword Society] 
by Shang Yi; Xiangjiang bei qu [North flows the Xiang River] by Shi Yuemeng 
et al.; Wuduo hongyun [Five red clouds] by Yan Ke et al.; Dielianhua [To the 
tune Dielianhua] by Tie Yuan et al.; Hongse niangzijun [The red detachment 
of women] by Wu Zuqiang et al.; and Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] by 
Qu Wei and Yan Jinxuan.'’™ In July 1964, the grand music and dance epic 
Dongfang hong [The East is red], which had been collectively written by some 
3,000 people from 70 units, was performed in the Great Hall of the People in 
Beijing. It was greeted with enormous enthusiasm by the Renmin ribao, 
Hongqi and Renmin yinyue, and was described as “an important piece of revo- 
lutionary practice which revolutionises, nationalises and mass-ises the arts of 
music and dance and can be used as a standard against which to test the 
ideology of everyone involved in creation and performing, and to examine 
every dance, every song and every passage of music.”"” One wonders why Li 
does not include such an important work in his second appendix. 


COMPOSERS 


There were not many influential composers left after the Anti-Japanese War. 
Tan Xiaolin (1911-1948) was dead, and the celebrated Jiang Wenye (1910- 
1983), after being sent to prison for ten months because of his links with the 
Japanese invaders, and having his ambitions dashed to pieces, buried himself 
in writing European religious music, such as the two volumes of his Shengyong 
zuoquji [Sacred songs] and Ertong shengyong quji [Sacred songs for children] 
(both 1946). Later, however, though working as a teacher, Jiang found time to 
compose many works, among them the cantata Gengsheng qu [Song of regen- 
eration] (1949), the piano suite Xiangtu jieling shi [Poem on the festivals in 
my homeland] (1950), the violin sonata Song chun [Ode to spring] (1951), the 
wind quintet Xingfu de tongnian [Happy childhood] (1956), the string 
ensemble Xiao jiaoxiangqu [Sinfonietta] (1951), the piano sonata Dianyue 
[Classical music] (1951), the piano reverie Yufu xiange [Fishermen’s boat 
song], the piano trio Zai Taiwan gaoshan didai [In the mountainous region of 
Taiwan] (revised in 1955), the symphonic poem Miluo chenliu [Deep runs the 
Miluo River] (1953), his Symphony No. 3 (1956), the orchestral work Li yao yu 
cun wu [Rustic ballad and village dance] (1957), and a variety of choruses, 
chamber music, instrumental pieces, orchestral and symphonic music. The 
volume of his output is proof of Jiang’s skill, which evidently came very natu- 
rally to him. Although, in 1957, he was labelled a Rightist and mercilessly 
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persecuted for the next quarter of a century, being a true composer and a born 
artist, nothing could stop him from writing music, even if it could not be 
published or performed. He continued to compose music of all kinds, 
including his Woodwind trio (1960) and Symphony No. 4 (1962), and he 
arranged and transcribed more than 100 Taiwanese folk songs. During the 
Cultural Revolution (1966-1976), Jiang’s health suffered greatly from 
constantly being criticised and “struggled,” and by the time he was able once 
again take up his pen and embark on his last work, a piece for orchestra enti- 
tled Alishan de gesheng [Songs from Alishan], he no longer had the strength to 
complete it. 

If we divide Jiang’s career as a composer into periods, we can see what he 
wrote and when he wrote it. 


+ The early period (1934-1937): seven orchestral works, eight collections 
of piano music, two dance dramas/operas, five chamber music or 
other instrumental works, one collection of solo songs and one collec- 
tion of choruses. "” 

* The middle period (1938-1945): seven orchestral or symphonic works, 
four collections of piano pieces, three dance dramas or operas, eight 
collections of solo songs, one collection of choruses.’ 

+ The 17 years after the founding of the PRC (1949-1966): In the years 
following the Anti-Japanese War, when he was sent to prison and 
treated very badly, Jiang composed only three volumes of religious 
songs. From 1949 until the Anti-Rightist campaign of 1957, while his 
life was relatively settled, he composed more, as the list above shows: 
one chorus, three collections of piano music, three chamber music/ 
orchestral works and four orchestral/symphonic works. Between the 
Anti-Rightist campaign and the start of the Cultural Revolution in 
1966, he continued to compose chamber music, symphonic works and 
vocal music, though many fewer than before, and considering that 
there was no chance of having any of them performed, this was quite 
an achievement. 


Of his three creative periods, the early and middle periods were very 
similar, although the music of the middle period was more mature and had a 
greater breadth of vision. In the early 1950s, he managed to maintain a 
consistent style—Miluo chenliu [Deep runs the Miluo River], for example, 
which was composed in 1953 to commemorate Qu Yuan, is full of emotion 
and dramatic conflicts and reveals, in its smooth orchestration, the composer’s 
sincerity and his enormous skill. The Anti-Rightist campaign, however, had an 
effect on his work, and not only was there less of it, his style too had changed. 
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Jiang died in 1983, but his composing career was virtually over by the first 
half of the 1960s, for during the rest of his life he was either being “struggled” 
or having to battle ill-health and extreme frailty brought on by his ruthless 
persecution, and he did not have the energy to compose. When all other coun- 
tries were busy fostering talented musicians, the Chinese government was 
persecuting them and wasting their talent. But from 1949 until 1966, Jiang was 
still the best of China’s composers, the master of orchestration, who could 
make musical instruments sing lyrical melodies, such as in the piano reverie 
Yufu xiange [Fishermen’s boat song] (see Example 24), but could also express 
majestic courage and uncommon elegance through these instruments, as in 
the Prelude of his piano trio Zai Taiwan gaoshan didai [In the mountainous 
region of Taiwan] (see Example 25) and the andantino tranquillo in the 
Gouhuo [Bonfires] section of that work (see Example 26). Everywhere in his 
music he revealed his great affection for his native province of Taiwan. Sadly, 
he never had the chance to return there after 1938, when he left Japan for 
Mainland China, and this must have been a matter of enormous regret to him. 
Even more regrettable was the fact that he was not able to complete his final 
nostalgic work, Alishan de gesheng [Songs of Alishan], before he died. 


+ OE 


Ma Sicong (1912-1987) had to endure even more than Jiang Wenye. When he 
returned to the north from Hong Kong in 1949, he was appointed to the 
important post of President of the Central Conservatory of Music, which 
allowed him a degree of freedom to tour and perform, and to compose what 
he wanted. His compositions were published and broadcast throughout 
China. During the first 17 years after the founding of the PRC, Ma was one of 
the most fortunate composers and players in Mainland China. But even he 
could not avoid the Cultural Revolution when it began in 1966, and after a 
series of struggle meetings and humiliations, he fled the horrors of China and 
went to the United States, via Hong Kong. Although he lived in the U.S. from 
1967 to 1987, his music was filled with longing for China. (See, for example, 
the dance drama Wanxia [Sunset clouds], his orchestral piece A Mei shan zuge 
[Ami folk song cycle] and the opera Rebiya.) Ma’s life was typical of the lives 
of Chinese intellectuals—after battling to survive the Anti-Japanese War, he 
enjoyed the sweetness of a brief period of peace and security, before being 
tortured and coming to know all too well the bitter taste that followed. 

Ma left Chongqing after the end of the Anti-Japanese War and went to 
Shanghai. There, together with Qu Xixian, Li Delun, Zhang Hao and Jin 
Sheng, he helped to set up the Shanghai Association of Musicians, and agreed 
to be its first Chairman. In 1946, he moved to Taiwan, as soloist and conductor 
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Example 24. Gangqin qixiangqu: Yufu xiange [Fantasy for pianoforte: Fishermen’s boat 


song]. By Jiang Wenye. 
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Example 25. Prelude from the piano trio Zai Taiwan gaoshan didai [In the moun- 


tainous region of Taiwan]. By Jiang Wenye. 
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Example 26. “Gouhuo” [Bonfires], from the piano trio Zai Taiwan gaoshan didai [In 


the mountainous region of Taiwan]. By Jiang Wenye. 
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with the Taiwan Symphony Orchestra, but less than a year later, he returned to 
Guangzhou, as head of the Department of Music of the Guangzhou Institute 
of Arts. He also taught the violin at the Zhonghua Conservatory of Music in 
Hong Kong, of which, in 1948, he became the President. It was during these 
years that he composed the three choral works Minzhu dahechang [Democracy 
cantata] (1946), Zuguo dahechang [Motherland cantata] (1947), and Chuntian 
dahechang [Spring cantata] (1948). In early 1949, he accepted an invitation to 
go to Beijing and attend the first Political Consultative Conference and to 
mark the occasion he composed the prelude Huanle [Joy]. In October 1949, 
he was appointed the first President of the Central Conservatory of Music, 
and during his tenure there he overhauled the academic system and the 
curriculum, recruited numerous competent scholars and artists to teach and 
foreign experts to lecture, and sent talented students abroad to study. In so 
doing, he made a great contribution to the training of talented Chinese musi- 
cians. In the early days after his return to China, when he was feeling opti- 
mistic about China’s future, he wrote the piano work Yuequ sanshou [Three 
Cantonese tunes] (1951), Huaihe dahechang [Huai River cantata] (1953), and 
the suite for strings Shanlin zhi ge [Song of the wooded mountains], all of 
which expressed the faith he had in the building of China and his passionate 
love for the mountains and rivers of his motherland. But the Anti-Rightist 
campaign of 1957 greatly distressed him, and he deplored what he saw as the 
waste of so many gifted and promising composers, performers and musicolo- 
gists.” In 1959, he wrote his Symphony No. 2 to mark the tenth anniversary of 
the People’s Republic, but after this he composed hardly anything else." 

As soon as the Cultural Revolution began, in 1966, Ma came under attack 
as a “bourgeois authority,” and was sent to a socialist academy (formerly the 
Beijing Municipal Party School), in the western suburbs of Beijing, along with 
hundreds of leading cadres, among them the chairmen and vice-chairmen of 
the League of Writers and of the various national associations, the Party 
Committee Secretaries of art schools and colleges, the heads and deputy heads 
of institutes, professors and so on. They were put into “training classes” along 
with the heads of arts organisations, well-known authors, composers, painters, 
theorists and actors. Later, “reactionaries” and “ox ghosts and snake demons” 
were called back by their units to be “struggled,” and Ma was dragged back to 
the Central Conservatory of Music for this purpose.’ Unable to bear such 
humiliation, the four remaining members of the family escaped from China 
on January 15, 1967.'” After he left, he was branded a traitor and defector, and 
was not rehabilitated until 1985.” 

The following is an as-yet incomplete list of the orchestral music, instru- 
mental music and songs Ma Sicong composed between his return to China in 
1949 and the start of the Cultural Revolution: 
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Choral Works Yalu jiang dahechang [Yalu River cantata] (1952) 
Huaihe dahechang [Huai River cantata] (1956) 








Instrumental Music Piano sonata: San shou wuqu: guwu, beiwu, jinwu [Drum dance, 
cup dance and scarf dance] (1950)"* 





Piano sonata: Yuequ san shou: yuyi wu, zouma, shizi gunqiu [Three 
Cantonese tunes: Dance of the coat of feathers, Galloping 
on horseback, Lion playing with a ball] (1951) 





Violin sonata: Shan ge [Mountain song] (1953) 





Violin sonata: Tiao Yuanxiao {Dancing at the Lantern Festival] 
(1952) 





Violin sonata: Chuntian wuqu [Spring dance] (1953) 





Violin sonata: Xinjiang kuangxiangqu [Xinjiang rhapsody] (1954) 
Orchestral Music Huanle xuqu (Joy: A prelude] (1949) 








Suite for orchestra: Shanlin zhi ge [Song of the wooded moun- 
tains] (1954) 


Symphony No. 2 (1959) 








Ma also composed a number of works during his 20 years in the United 
States (1967-1987): 





Songs Solo songs: Li Bai shi liushou [Six poems by Li Bai] 





Solo songs: Tang shi bashou [Eight Tang poems] 





Solo songs: Rebiya zhi ge sanshou [Three songs from Rebiya] 





Chorus: A Mei shan ge [Ami folk song suite] 





Instrumental Music Violin sonata: A Mei shan zuqu [Ami folk song suite] 





Violin sonata: Disan huixuanqui [Rondo No. 3] 





Violin sonata: Disi huixuanqu [Rondo No. 4] 





Disan xiao tiqin zoumingqu [Violin sonata No. 3] 





Shuang xiao tiqin xiezouqu [Double violin concerto] 





Xin Jiang kuangxiang qu [Violin concerto] 





Da tigin xiezouqu [Cello concerto] 





Orchestral Music Gaoshan zuqu [High mountain suite] 





Dance Wanxia [Sunset clouds] 





6 


Opera Rebiya"" 
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Ma was obviously a prolific composer. Su Xia has characterised his works 
as basically modernist in the manner of creation, very elegant in form, and 
allowing the organic integration of form with content.” They are thoroughly 
Chinese in style, yet individual in nature and original in musical conception. 
Even his non-programme symphonic music has a programmatic quality:'* 
one has only to look, for instance, at the contrasting variations in rhythm, 
harmonic structure, melody and style in the individual dances in his instru- 
mental work San shou wuqu [Three dances] (see Example 27), the strong 
native style conveyed by the orchestral work Shanlin zhi ge [Song of the 
wooded mountains], the heroic force of his work of “pure music,” Symphony 
No. 2 or the patriotic sentiments revealed in Huathe dahechang [Huai River 
cantata] (see Example 28). Ma’s style may have been deeply influenced by 
eighteeth and nineteenth century European musical style, but to his mind, the 
point of technique was to convey content, and he wanted the content to be 
essentially Chinese. 


It is of the utmost importance that a composer, particularly a Chinese composer, 
has a style marked by strong national characteristics as well as his own individual 
characteristics. The Chinese people are one of the most numerous in the world, 
and have one of the longest histories. They possess rich and abundant musical 
resources unrivalled by any other nation, and this legacy is a gift to our 
composers, the very lifeblood of all composers. Our forebears worked hard to 
cultivate this land of ours, and the treasures they toiled to produce are full of life, 
depth and resonance. Whoever embraces these things will have a strong founda- 
tion, and whoever treats this source of nutrients with scorn or in a nihilist manner 


. - 9 
will come to grief." 


Ma Sicong’s compositions faithfully corroborate what I have just said, and 
this applies to his non-programme music as well as his programme music. 
When we think about him, we should evaluate him as a composer, rather than 
an educator, because his principal contribution was his musical works, and his 
historical status is thus different from that of Huang Zi.” 


+ OE 


He Liiting (1903-1999) was another composer who remained active in the 
music world after the Anti-Japanese War ended, but in circumstances different 
to those of Jiang Wenye and Ma Sicong. He was a distinguished member of the 
Communist Party, and a leading figure in musical circles, but after the 
Communists came to power, his workload increased and as a result he had less 
time to compose. In 1946, he was appointed head of the North China People’s 
Cultural Troupe, in April 1949 also becoming head of the Department of Music 
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Example 28. “Xiang hongshui jinjun” [Marching towards the flood], the second 
movement of Huaihe dahechang [Huai River cantata]. By Ma Sicong. 
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at Beijing Normal University and vice-president of the Central Conservatory of 
Music. In October of that year, he went to Shanghai to take up the post of Pres- 
ident of the Central Conservatory's East China campus, which later became the 
Shanghai Conservatory of Music. Everything he composed in the 17 years 
which followed the founding of the PRC was vocal music written to serve the 
political aims of the Communist Party. This included the solo songs Weiwenxin 
feiman tian [The skies are filled with goodwill messages] (1950), Mu ge [Pasto- 
rale] (1955), Fengshou: Shaanxi minge lianchang [Bumper harvest: Shaanxi 
folk-song lianchang] (1956), Gechang qinlao de haoguniang [In praise of good 
hard-working girls] (1958), Kuaile de bailingniao [The happy sky-lark] (1960), 
Xiuchu shanhe yi pian chun [Spring has embroidered all the hills and rivers] 
(1961), Dang de enqing chang [The Party’s love is eternal] (1961) and Bu suanzi: 
yong mei [To the tune Bu suanzi: Ode to plum blossom] (1964). His songs for 
singing in unison were: Zhong Su youhao wan wan nian [Long live Sino—Soviet 
friendship] (1951), Women shi aihao heping de renmin [We are a peace-loving 
people] (1951), Zengchan jieyue kao dajia [It is up to us all to increase produc- 
tion and practise economy] (1952), Gong nong bing gechang “Qi Yi” (Workers, 
peasants and soldiers sing in praise of July First] (1954), Laodonghua kai duo 
duo hong [The flowers of labour are blooming red] (1955), Qingnian tujidui zhi 
ge [Song of the young commandos] (1958), Haosheng zhen sifang [Clarion calls 
resound on all sides] (1958), Zongluxian xiang mingdeng [The general line is 
like a bright light] (1958), Fang weixing [Launching a satellite] (1958), Liu wan 
wan renmin nuhuo chongtian [The towering rage of six hundred million 
people] (1958), Gangtie gongren yizhi jian [The iron and steel workers are 
strong-willed] (1958), Zuguo zan [Ode to the motherland] (1958), Shanghai 
gongren zhi ge [Song of the Shanghai workers] (1959), Meiguo zongtong bu yao 
lian [The US president has no shame] (1960), Gongchandang shi zhiluren [The 
Communist Party is our guide] (1960), Dang he renmin gurou qin |The Party 
and the people are as close as flesh and blood] (1961), Mao Zhuxi lai dao 
Tiananmen [Chairman Mao comes to the Gate of Heavenly Peace] (1961), 
Zhanshi de ai [The love warriors feel] (1962), Qilai, quan shijie bei yapo de 
renmin [Arise, oppressed peoples of the world] (1963), Renren xuexi Jiefangjun 
[Everyone should copy the PLA] (1964) and Jinzhan yezhan weili da [In close 
combat and night fighting we are a formidable force] (1966). The choruses he 
wrote during this period were Xin Zhongguo de gingnian [Youth of New China] 
(1949), Renmin lingxiu wanwan sui [Long live the people’s leaders!] (1951), 
Jieri de duiwu [Troops on a festival day] (1954), Wode xinshang kaile yiduo 
meiguihua [A rose has bloomed in my heart] (1955), Bu du Huanghe shi bu xiu 
[We swear not to stop until we cross the Yellow River] (1956), Xinan jiang zhi 
ye [Night on the Xin’an River] (1958), Shisan ling shuiku [The Ming Tombs 
reservoir] (1958), Qing ping yue—Liupan shan [To the tune Qing ping 
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yue—Liupan Mountain] (1959), Zhong Chao renmin hao bi qin xiongdi [The 
peoples of China and Korea are like brothers] (1962), Ying a, fei xiang yuanfang 
[O eagle, fly far away!] (1963) and Ya Fei Lamei renmin jinxingqu [March of the 
Asian, African and Latin American peoples] (1964). Among He’s film and 
orchestral music were: Aiyue [Dirge] (1949), Shangrao jizhongying [Shangrao 
concentration camp] (1953) and Song Jingshi [Song Jingshi] (1956). The names 
of these songs reveal that, in whole-heartedly serving the Communists’ political 
aims, He had abandoned his earlier creative style, and although he still retained 
the technique he had shown in composing Ken chunni [Cultivating the spring 
mud], for example, in Ying a, feixiang yuanfang [O eagle, fly far away!] (see 
Example 29), the inspiration he had exhibited in the 1930s and 1940s had 
vanished. 


FF OE 


After the Communists came to power, Ying Shangneng (1902-1973) devoted 
himself to teaching vocal music, first at East China Normal University, then at 
the Beijing Arts Normal College and, later, at the Conservatory of Chinese 
Music. During the Cultural Revolution he persevered in compiling his book Yi 
zi xing qiang [Interpreting songs according to the sound of their words].'” 
Altogether, he wrote more than 150 songs and choruses, all with piano accom- 
paniments, some of which were collected and published in Yan yu [The 
chirping of swallows], Chuangzuo geji [Collection of songs composed by Ying 
Shangneng], Guoshang [National martyrs] and Ertong gequ ji [Anthology of 
songs for children]. Liu Xue’an (1905-1985) taught in the the arts education 
department of Sunan College of Education in Suzhou, the music department 
of the East China University in Shanghai and at the Arts Normal College and 
the Conservatory of Chinese Music in Beijing, but in addition to this he also 
composed political songs, such as Zhongguo renmin jiefangjun jinxingqu 
[March of the PLA], Gechang renmin xin shenghuo [In praise of the new life of 
the people], Wo yao ai zuguo zui ke’ai de ren [I want to love the motherland’s 
most lovable people] and Lai chang ge fanshen le [Come, sing a song of happy 
emancipation], which are to be found in the two collections Aiguo zeng chan 
[Patriotically increase production] and Waqu qiannian lao qiong gen [Dig up 
the roots of a thousand years of poverty]. After being labelled a Rightist in 
1958, he may perhaps have composed these pieces in an attempt to show his 
support for the Communist Party. He also wrote Geming li bu kai wuzhuang 
[Revolution is inseparable from armed force] (1966), Lei Feng zushi [Lei Feng 
poem-suite] (1975), Fensui sirenbang [Smash the Gang of Four] (1976) and 
Zhong xin qu [Heartfelt song] (1981).'”” Nevertheless, Liu was a target of every 
one of the Communist Party’s political campaigns, from 1949 until his 
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Example 29. Ying a, fei xiang yuanfang [O eagle, fly far away!]. By He Lüting. 
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death.'” Most of his oeuvre consisted of songs, but he also composed several 
instrumental works, such as the piano pieces Zhongguo zuqu [China suite] and 
Fei yan [Flying geese], and incidental music for more than twenty films. He 
lived until he was 80, but his heyday was the 1930s and 1940s, and for the last 
40 years of his life he was constantly humiliated and persecuted. Like Jiang 
Wenye, Liu was one of the most tragic figures among Chinese musicians of the 
twentieth century. 

Chen Tianhe (1911-1955) died six years after the founding of the PRC, 
and he left no works from this period. His forte was art songs, such as Caisang 
qu [Picking mulberries], Shanzhong [Among the mountains], Aiwan yiwei 
minzu jiefang zhanshi [Lamenting the death of a national liberation fighter] 
and Xiangzhan ge [Song of house-to-house fighting]. He also composed some 
instrumental works, among them the piano pieces Xuqu [Prelude] and 
Xuezhai [Debt of blood], the incidental music for the play Taohua yuan 
[Peach-blossom land], and the oratorio Heliang huabie {Farewell at the bank 
of the Yellow River]. Chen received his professional training in the department 
of composition at the National Institute of Music in the 1930s, and after 1949 
was sent to work as a composer at the Central Academy of Song and Dance. 
Jiang Dingxian (1911-2000) had a similar training, and was one of the four 
great students of Huang Zi, but he wrote very little music and published even 
less. His compositions include the piano piece Yaolanqu [Cradle song], 
Ganggqin bianzouqu [Piano variations] and Wuqu [Dance]. Although Zheng 
Lticheng (1918-1976) and Ma Ke (1918-1976) also belong to this period, they 
wrote no important works after 1949. The situation of Xia Zhiqiu (1912-1993) 
and Lu Huabo (1914-1949) was similar, and a succession of political 
campaigns after 1949 stifled the musicians’ creative potential, perhaps because 
the creative spark in these composers could only be ignited by subjects such as 
the Anti-Japanese War or the civil war against corruption in the Guomindang. 
The fact is that some composers, such as He Liiting, Chen Tianhe, Jiang 
Dingxian, Zheng Lticheng, Ma Ke, Xia Zhiqiu and Lu Huabo seemed to lose 
their earlier vigour and inspiration once the Communists came to power, and 
therefore they became administrators or educators. 

Ding Shande (1911-1995) was one of the few composers of this period 
who was very prolific. He entered the National Conservatory in 1928, initially 
learning the pipa from Zhu Ying, but then changing to major in the piano the 
following year. When the Conservatory changed its name to the Institute of 
Music in 1929, and Xiao Youmei employed the pianist Zakharov to teach, 
Ding was one of his students. He graduated in 1935 with an advanced diploma 
in piano, and found a job as a teacher at the Hebei Girls Normal College in 
Tianjin, returning to teach the piano at his alma mater two years later. In 1941, 
he was appointed the head of the privately-established Institute of Music in 
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Shanghai, but resigned when this school was absorbed into the National Insti- 
tute of Music the nezt year. In 1946, when the Oingmuguan National 
Conservatory of Music moved back to Nanjing from Chongging and the 
National Nanjing Conservatory of Music was set up, Ding was given a post 
there, one day a week. At the end of 1947, he went to the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he studied counterpoint with Noél Gallon and composition with Tony 
Aubin, and later also with Nadia Boulanger and Arthur Honegger. In June 
1949, he gained his graduation diploma from the composition department of 
the Conservatoire for his Xin Zhongguo jiaoxiang zuqu [New China symphonic 
suite] (Op. 7), performed on two pianos. Returning to China immediately, he 
was offered the post of Professor in the composition department of the 
National Conservatory of Music, later moving on to become head of depart- 
ment and vice-president of the Conservatory. '” 

Ding’s creative career began in 1945, with his piano suite Chun zhi lü 
[Spring journey] (Op. 1), which was suitable for intermediate-level players. 
After this he composed his Piano sonata in E major (1946), Three preludes for 
piano (1947), Zhongguo minge zhuti bianzouqu [Theme and variations on a 
Chinese folk-song] (also for piano) (1948) and Shenmi de di yin [The myste- 
rious sound of the dizi] for soprano and dizi (1948). In the 12 years after his 
return from France, he was composing as well as teaching, and altogether 
wrote four piano works, two pieces of orchestral or symphonic music, 19 
songs and one chorus: 





Piano Xinjiang wuqu di yi hao [Xinjiang dance No. 1] (1950) 





Kuaile de jieri [Happy festival] suite for children (1953) 





Xinjiang wu di er hao [Xinjiang dance No. 2] (1955) 





Tuokata xibao [“Good news” toccata] (1958) 





Orchestral/symphonic Xin Zhongguo [New China] symphonic suite (1949) 
Music 





Changzheng [Long March] symphony (1962) 





Vocal music Songs: Qing ping yue hechang [Chorus to the tune of Qing 
ping le]; Xi jiang yue: Jinggangshan [Moon over the West 
River: Jinggangshan]; Shiliu zi ling sanshou [Three 
sixteen-character lyrics], Guoging ri [National Day], Lao 
sheyuan zhi ge [Song of an old commune member] 
(1958) 





Songs: Shanshang de songshu qingqing de li [The pines on the 
mountain are green]; Zhao kuang [Prospecting]; Feng- 
shou shange [Bumper harvest folk-song]; Boli chuang 
[Glass windows] (1953-1955) 
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(cont) 





Folk-song arrangements: Taiyang chulai le xiyangyang [The 
sun has come out and is beaming with joy], Ke'ai de 
yiduo meiguihua [A lovely rose], Huaihua jishi kai 
[When will the pagoda tree bloom?], Mayila, Xiang 
qinniang [Missing mother] (1955) 


Vocal music 





Song: Lanse de wu [Blue mist] (1958) 





Songs: Qing fengshou [Celebrating a bumper harvest]; Airen 
song wo xiangrikui [My love gave me sunflowers]; Yaman 
yueye [Moonlit night in Yaran]; Gan luotuo de Hasake 
[Kazakh camel-drivers] (1961) 





Chorus: Huangpu jiang song [Ode to the Huangpu River] 
(1959) 





Although he did not compose anything between 1962 and 1977, once the 
Cultural Revolution was over Ding immediately started writing music again. 
First came an arrangement of the folk song Shang gao shan, wang ping chuan 
[Climbing a mountain, gazing at the calm river] (1978) and his own composi- 
tions, the songs Zhonggiu ji huai [Sentiments at the Mid-autumn Festival] 
(1982) and Zan Zhou Zongli [In praise of Premier Zhou] (1977). Next came 
Jiaoxiang xuqu [Symphonic overture] (1983), Piano trio in C major (1984), the 
five-song suite Dianxi shi chao [Poems from western Yunnan] (1984), Piano 
concerto in B flat major (1984), the symphonic poem Chun [Spring] (1984), E 
minor string quartet (1985), Three solo songs (1986), Ju song [Ode to oranges] 
(Cello obligato, 1987), Ertong gangqinqu ba shou [Eight piano pieces for chil- 
dren] (1987), Four short preludes and fugues (1988), a Sonata for violin and 
piano (1988), Sixteen piano exercises (1988), Sonatina (1988), Rondo (1988), 
Six preludes (1989), Scherzo (1989) and others. Ding’s creative career was 
extremely active for one of the older generation of Chinese composers.” 

Although Ding had entered the Shanghai Institute of Music to study the 
pipa, within a year he had changed to concentrate on the piano, later going on 
to compose piano music and study composition in Paris, and thus it was inev- 
itable that he should be influenced by French musical style, especially in his 
younger and middle years (the late 1940s and 1950s). In the dissonant chords 
in the first and third of his Three preludes, for instance (see Example 30), the 
richly coloured harmony of Airen song wo xiangrikui [My love gave me 
sunflowers] (see Example 31) and the rounding-up cadences of “Jie’ri wu” 
[Festival dance] from Ertong zuqu [Suite for children] (see Example 32), the 
harmony is handled in the manner of the Impressionist school of music, with 
the intention of enhancing variations in colour. Ding used this kind of richly 
coloured harmony not only in his instrumental and orchestral music but also 
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Example 30. Xuqu sanshou [Three preludes]: Nos. 1 and 3. By Ding Shande. 
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Example 32. “Jie’ri wu” [Holiday dance], from Ertong zuqu [Suite for children]. 


By Ding Shande. 
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very commonly in his songs, and traces can be found in Ke’ai de yiduo meiguihua 
[A lovely rose], Huaihua jishikai [When will the pagoda tree bloom?], Yan’an 
yueye {Moonlit night in Yaran] and Xiang ginniang [Missing mother]. 


Other composers 


Apart from Jiang Wenye, Ma Sicong and Ding Shande, the older generation of 
composers, as we have seen above, were not on the whole very active after the 
founding of the PRC. He Liiting, Ying Shangneng, Liu Xue’an, Chen Tianhe, 
Jiang Dingxian, Zheng Lücheng, Ma Ke, Xia Zhiqiu and Lu Huabo wrote 
nothing of importance. In the mid to late 1950s, however, a group of younger 
composers with new ideas and original styles began to emerge. These have 
already been touched upon in the section on the creation of New Music. If 
these composers, born between the 1920s and the 1940s, among them Chen 
Peixun (1921—), Zhu Jian’er (1922—), Sang Tong (1923—), Luo Zhongrong 
(1924—), Chen Mingzhi (1925—), Wu Zugiang (1927—), Li Yinghai (1927-), 
Du Mingxin (1928), Shi Yongkang (1929-), Wang Lisan (1933—), Wang 
Xilin (1937- ), Yang Liqing (1942—), Zhao Xiaosheng (1945—) and Huang 
Anlun (1949—), had not stopped composing during the Cultural Revolution, 
the development of New Music in China would have been very different. 
Luckily, as the older generation of composers was gradually dying out, the 
middle-aged generation could take over from them, and the younger genera- 
tion had already started to display their talent in the early 1980s. 


COMMUNIST THINKING ON LITERATURE AND ART, AND NEW MUSIC 
IN CHINA 


When we look at the development of New Music in the 17 years after the 
founding of the PRC, it is not hard to understand Communist thinking on 
literature and art, and the effect the policies formulated on the basis of such 
thinking had on this development. The views of the Communists were still 
closely linked to the debates about the connection between China and Western 
culture that had begun in the early twentieth century, or even the late nine- 
teenth century. This is an academic question of enormous breadth and 
complexity, and I intend to approach it only from the musical angle, in the 
hope of arriving at a more objective and more comprehensive understanding 
of the evolution of New Music during this period. 

We first need to understand the historical facts. The past decades have 
shown that the modernisation of Chinese music began with the transplanting 
of European music, and did not have its roots in traditional Chinese music or 
folk music. The music world in China has always concentrated on discussing 
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how to nationalise the New Music, and has neglected the question of how to 
modernise traditional Chinese music. These two paths are radically different. 
If the schoolsong of Zeng Zhimin, Shen Xin’gong and Li Shutong had taken 
its material from traditional Chinese music and folk melodies, if Liu Tianhua 
had managed to improve Chinese musical instruments, if the Chinese music 
world had been led by people who specialised in traditional music and folk 
music, music in twentieth-century China would have developed in a very 
different way.” Chinese intellectuals had been experimenting with various 
kinds of modernisation ever since the Opium Wars, but because what they 
were doing was providing temporary solutions rather than getting to the root 
of the problem, and because these experiments frequently went wrong, and 
were interfered with or spoiled by strong conservative tendencies, they came 
to nothing and were often abandoned half-way. As far as music was concerned, 
in the early years of the twentieth century Zeng Zhimin (1879-1929) saw that 
if Chinese music were to be improved, it would first have to be “destroyed”: 
“Nothing can be improved unless it is first destroyed.” He advocated the 
creation of a New Music, which would be on a par with the music of Europe 
and the United States.'** After him, Xiao Youmei (1884-1940), Huang Zi 
(1904-1938), Wang Guangqi (1891-1936), Qing Zhu (1892-1987), Jiang 
Wenye (1910-1983) and He Liiting all expressed their opinions on the issue, 
practising what they preached, and incorporating this thinking into the 
musical thinking behind their works.”” Such discussions were also being 
carried on in literary and artistic circles—the call for literature in the vernac- 
ular in the May Fourth period, for example, and the rise of new poetry, and 
new kinds of essays, drama and fiction. China was seething with activity. The 
May Fourth Movement assisted the birth of the Communist Party in China, 
and consequently all pure literature and art and academic debate now became 
political issues. As a result of the League of Left-wing Writers’ slogan “Literature 
for national defence,” the discussion of differing viewpoints became more like 
opposition between political factions. Thus, under the conscious leadership of 
the Communists, literature and the arts, including music, gradually turned 
into tools of the Communist Party.” 

Mao’s Talks at the Yanan Forum put forward three criteria to which 
Communist literature and art workers, and those in the Communist sphere of 
influence, should adhere. *' Before the Communists won the whole of China, 
such matters were not taken very seriously, because literature and art workers 
outside the Communist sphere of influence were still able to ignore Mao’s 
guiding principles, but after the People’s Republic of China was established, all 
literature and art workers in Mainland China came under the Party’s control, 
and were obliged to “obey Chairman Mao and do as he directed.” Those 
scholars and artists who were stronger characters and more independent- 
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minded, who had both courage and a conscience, became sacrificial victims, 
and the series of political campaigns during the 17 years following the 
founding of the PRC provided ample proof of this. In addition to the Talks, 
post 1949 Communist thinking on literature and art took on board the spirit 
of the 1948 resolution of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party and of Andrei Zhdanov’s remarks on literature and art. The integration 
of these two resulted in what is known as “the reflection of Marxism-Leninism 
and Mao Zedong Thought in literature and art.” Since both were actually very 
close to Mao’s thinking on literature and art, they were readily accepted by the 
Chinese Communist cultural leadership, who gradually shaped a set of fairly 
well-integrated theoretical systems for the creation of music. These systems 
laid stress on, among other things, the ideological nature of communism and 
the authenticity of class feeling, the national nature of realism and the mass 
nature of serving the people, the programmatic nature of socialism and the 
“integration of revolutionary realism and revolutionary romanticism.” ” 
Zhdanov had called for opposition to the encroachment of the “decadent 
modern bourgeois music of Europe and America” and “bourgeois formalism.” 
His call had a far-reaching and negative effect on the musical creation and 
theoretical research of the time, and caused the Chinese music world to reject 
for a lengthy period all the composers, works, techniques, theory and 
aesthetics of modern European and American music, to lean towards the 
Soviet Union and cut themselves off from developments in Western music. 
After the founding of the PRC, Communist leaders in the fields of litera- 
ture, art and music repeatedly emphasised the guiding principles which 
stemmed from this way of thinking about literature and art. In 1950, for 
example, Lü Ji insisted that, in the new situation, music workers should expe- 
rience for themselves the life of the workers, continue their efforts to popu- 
larise music, take active steps to acquire a variety of musical knowledge and 
techniques, and strive to raise ideological standards of thinking.” In 1951, the 
Renmin ribao published an essay by He Shide on the topic “The music from 
the film Life of Wu Xun should likewise be criticised,” in which he remarked 
that “all the music for the film Wu Xun zhuan [Life of Wu Xun] focused on 
praising Wu Xun, who cheated and exploited the people, and all his life was a 
lackey of the feudal ruling classes,” and reminded film music workers that they 
should model themselves on Nie Er.”” In 1954, Mao wrote a letter to the Polit- 
buro, “Guanyu Hongloumeng yanjiu wenti” [Concerning the question of A 
study of Dream of the Red Chamber], in which he stirred up opposition to the 
bourgeois standpoint, views and methodology of Hongloumeng [Dream of the 
Red Chamber] studies and called for criticism of the “reactionary idealistic 
thinking of the Hu Shi faction.” '” In 1955, he launched nationwide criticism 


of the “Hu Feng counter-revolutionary clique,” and the Renmin ribao carried 
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an editorial entitled “Suqing yinyuejie de yigie ancang de fangeming fenzi” 
[Purge all hidden counter-revolutionary elements in the world of music], 
which called on the music world to eliminate all counter-revolutionary 
elements resembling Hu Feng.” In 1956, at the closing ceremony of the First 
National Music Week, organised in Beijing by the Ministry of Culture and the 
Association of Chinese Musicians, Qian Junrui and Liu Zhiming, the Deputy 
Ministers of Culture, together with Lii Ji, the Chairman of the Association, 
reiterated that music should be composed for the people, and that music 
workers should live with the people.'’* Also in 1956, in his speech at the 
Second (Enlarged) Council Meeting of the National Association of Musicians, 
Lü Ji touched on some issues in music theory criticism, and insisted that 
musicians should study China’s own musical culture, as well as politics, with 
an open mind, and raise standards in both music theory and politics.’ The 
following year, Mao set in motion the first disastrous nationwide wave of 
political persecution—the Anti-Rightist campaign—during which the elite of 
China’s hundreds of thousands of intellectuals, emboldened by the injunction 
from Mao’s Central Committee “to tell the truth and the whole truth” and 
assured that “those who speak will not be blamed, it is for those who listen to 
exercise caution. Correct mistakes if you have committed them and guard 
against them if you have not,” spoke out and complained about the Party and 
its policies, and as a result many of them were branded “Rightist elements.” ° 
In 1958, Mao launched the Great Leap Forward, and from December 23-29 
that year an enlarged council meeting of the Association of Chinese Musicians 
discussed how, with the inspiration of the Great Leap Forward, more music 
could be created, theoretical research could be expanded, and mass music 
movements could be initiated.“ In 1959, at the Eighth Plenum of the Eighth 
Central Committee, held in Lushan, Jiangxi, Minister of Defence Marshal 
Peng Dehuai was stripped of his post by Mao for having written a letter criti- 
cising the Great Leap Forward. This was one of the fuses which led to the 
Cultural Revolution in the mid sixties." In 1960, the Propaganda Department 
of the Communist Party and the Ministry of Culture jointly convened the 
Third Congress of Literature and Art Workers, at which the correctness of 
Mao’s Talks was emphasised, the unity of the socialist camp headed by the 
Soviet Union was reinforced, the integration of revolutionary realism and 
revolutionary romanticism was called for, and the bourgeois theory of human 
nature was denounced.” In 1961, the Propaganda Department of the Central 
Committee held a symposium for literature and art workers to discuss a draft 
of “Guanyu dangqian wenxue yishu gongzuo de yijian” [Views on literature 
and art at the present time] (originally “Ten points on literature and art”), the 
title of which was later changed to “Eight points on literature and art.” In 
1962, the Ministry of Culture issued a notice “to stop the distribution of films 
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which run counter to the spirit of our policies.” In 1963, Mao wrote a 


memorandum claiming that “many literary and art sectors are still under the 
control of ‘dead people.””” In 1964, he wrote a second memorandum, 
accusing literature and art workers of “acting like overbearing bureaucrats?" 
In 1965, an attack by Yao Wenyuan on Wu Han’s play Hai Rui baguan [The 
dismissal of Hai Rui from office] was published in the Shanghai Wenhui bao.” 
In 1966, the Communist Party’s “Decision concerning the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution” formally announced the start of a disaster without 
historical precedent.” 

The foregoing were just some of the more important and more typical 
political campaigns during the 17 years after 1949. There were so many large 
and small meetings in connection with literature and the arts, so many direc- 
tives, documents, announcements and statements that it would be impossible 
to record them all here. The importance which the Communists clearly 
attached to literature and art work, their emphasis on purity of thinking and 
on loyalty to the Party, and their tight control of literature and art workers 
also reveal a lack of trust in those workers. The conferences and directives on 
literature and art only served to remind writers, composers and painters again 
and again that all would be well as long as they followed Mao’s directives on 
literature and art in their work, otherwise they would be treated in the same 
way as the film Wu Xun zhuan [Life of Wu Xun], Yu Pingbo’s “Study of Dream 
of the Red Chamber, the Hu Feng clique and all the intellectuals who had been 
branded Rightists.”” The most far-reaching of all the various campaigns was 
the 1957 Anti-Rightist movement, which not only destroyed the positive atti- 
tude of the intellectuals, but also dealt a serious blow to the trustworthiness of 
the Chinese Communist Party: From then on, no thinking person has ever 
trusted the Communist Party again. With the Cultural Revolution of 1966, the 
Party’s name became a synonym for darkness, feudalism and utter lawlessness. 

The attacks on the music world can in no way be compared with those on 
the worlds of literature, philosophy and social science, because they were 
narrower in scope and more superficial. This was doubtless because there were 
many fewer people involved in music, and because, if composers were not 
conveying their dissatisfaction with the Communists in words, Party leaders 
could not define them as Rightists simply on the basis of the musical notes 
they wrote. When the Anti-Rightist bugle sounded on June 8, 1957," the 
leaders in musical circles responded immediately by launching their own Anti- 
Rightist campaign: 


At the present time, the Anti-Rightist struggle is intensifying in all areas of China. 
Comrades in the world of music too, like people from all walks of life in our 
country, have without exception entered the ranks of this great struggle. Rightist 
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elements in the music world are being ferreted out, one by one, as they are 
unmasked and beaten back by the masses. 

The road which Rightist elements in musical circles are taking in launching 
attacks on the Party and on socialism is the same as the one they are taking in 
other fields. Firstly, they deny what we have achieved in music since liberation. ... 
They are saying things like “the whole leadership is under the control of Party 
members,” “the leadership does not understand our professional work,” “if they 
don’t understand musical aesthetics they don’t know how to lead,” “it is imprac- 
tical for Party committees to run schools,” and “the Guomindang bureaucrats 
have been replaced by Communist bureaucrats.” They say “in time of war, it is 
right to stress political standards to the cadres, but now, during a period of 
peaceful construction, the stress should be on professional standards.” At times 
they speak honeyed words, but there are daggers hidden behind their smiles; at 
times they parade their talents, but there is murder in their eyes. No matter what 
they may look like on the surface, in their bones they are wanting to seize control 
from the Communist Party. Their most sinister move has been to try to overthrow 
the leadership of the Communist Party from the very roots, under the pretext of 
opposing dogmatism. They say, for example, that all the work done on music 
theory in the past was “dogmatist,” or “philistine sociology,’ and they propose a 
re-evaluation of such pernicious songs as He ri jun zai lai [When will you come 
again?] and Hongdou ci [Red beans], which were repudiated by the people long 
ago, claiming that it was the dogmatists who regarded them as “poisonous weeds,” 
and calling for “fragrant flowers” to be unearthed from these poisonous weeds, in 
the same way that traditional opera programmes have been unearthed. Their 
purpose is to oppose the idea that music and art should serve socialism, and they 
want to change the direction which the arts are taking towards serving the 
workers, peasants and soldiers. Work on the theory of music is the concrete reflec- 
tion in music circles of the Party’s ideological leadership, based on Marxist- 
Leninist principles, and the Rightist elements know this. Denying the music 
theory work of the past means cutting away the Party’s ideological leadership in 
music, and rooting out the very foundation which the Communist Party and 
socialism rely on for their existence and growth.” 


This puts the problem very clearly: the Party’s leadership in music circles 
was seen as right and proper, the Party’s policies and decisions for all music 
work were absolutely correct, and therefore any disagreement or opposition to 
the Party’s leadership was wrong and should be crushed. But the campaign 
was not aimed solely at the people who had complained about the Communist 
Party—in order to make up the numbers of Rightists, some composers who 


had been quietly toiling away, but on whom there were “dossiers,” such as Liu 
> 153 


Xue’an and Jiang Wenye, very conveniently became “Rightist elements,” too. 
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Music schools and music and arts organisations in Beijing, Tianjin, 
Shanghai, Wuhan, Chengdu, Xian and other places held struggle meetings at 
which they ferreted out Rightist elements. At the Central Conservatory of 
Music, for instance, these were assistant professors Huang Guansheng and Bai 
Guoxian, a student in the composition department called Wang Renliang, 
Jiang Wenye (professor of composition), lecturer Wang Kezhi, assistant 
professor Wang Zhenxian,'™ lecturer Lan Yusong and assistant professor Liao 
Shengjing.”” In Beijing, there were Huang Yuanluo,™ Liu Kue'an,” Zhang 
Quan and Mo Guixin.’* In Shanghai, Chen Gezin,”” Qian Renkang,”” Wang 
Lisan, Liu Shiren, Jiang Zuzin,”” Jiang Zhong'” and Zhou Zhongnan.’® In 
Wuhan, Lu Huabo, in Guangzhou, Li Yinghang,”” in Chengdu, Xu Jie, Yao 
Yirang and Hu Jingxiang,'” and in Tianjin, Yan Jiaming, Lin Qing, Li Guang, 
Yu Zengkai and Yang Ju.“ For a period, everyone in the music world in China 
lived in terror and insecurity. The “criminal conduct” of which these “Rightist 
elements” were accused can be roughly divided into four types: dissatisfaction 
with the Communist Party, failure to go along with Communist views on 
literature and art where music was concerned, having a “dossier” (as Jiang 
Wenye and Liu Xue’an had) and therefore having “new crimes” piled on top of 
the old ones in every campaign and using one’s position to settle personal 
grudges. In any case, with the dictatorship of a single party, if the centre 
wanted to be anti-Rightist, the regions had to seize a few Rightists. The “crimes” 
of these people could all be described as anti-Party and anti-socialist bour- 
geois thinking, because dissatisfaction with the Party’s leadership, or failure to 
go along with the Party’s stance on music, were both examples of such 
thinking, and were opposed to the idea that music should serve politics and 
the workers, peasants, soldiers and labouring masses, and therefore they 
should be overthrown and subjected to the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
logic of this seems quite ridiculous, but the Communists of the time and their 
followers had great faith in the six criteria set out by Mao for distinguishing 
between fragrant flowers and poisonous weeds. Some people went further 
than these six criteria, even going so far as to describe diminished sevenths as 
“anti-socialist Rightist tonality?" Seeing the elite of the music world being 
destroyed by such irrationality, relatively rational people came under enor- 
mous pressure and had no option but to feign compliance and applaud what 
was being done.” 

The Communists played up the power of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat during the Anti-Rightist campaign, allowing the critics to voice their 
opinions, but not allowing those who were criticised to defend themselves or 
to explain. In other words, “the magistrates were free to burn down houses, 
but the common people were not allowed even to light a lamp,” and while the 
critics were permitted to talk ad infinitum in terms of lofty principles, the 
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person criticised could do nothing but bow his head and acknowledge his 
guilt. This work-style was developed to the full in the Cultural Revolution, 
when those who had shaved other people’s heads in the past now had their 
own heads shaved, and it could be said that they were reaping the harvest of 
their misdeeds. As for Communist works of literature and art, including 
musical works, as long ago as 1954, when He Liiting spoke at the enlarged 
Conference of the All-China Association of Music Workers National 
Committee about observing and learning from real life in the creation of 
music and in music criticism, and on national forms and foreign styles, he had 
pointed out that technical and theoretical standards in the music world at that 
time fell far short of what they should be, and that this had a direct effect both 
on the works produced and on the criticism of them.” They were ignoring 
the most important point about art, which was that creation requires absolute 
freedom, and that creation which required the approval of the administrative 
leadership was impossible. Music criticism needed to be entirely objective, and 
required a knowledge of both old and new, Chinese and Western theories; reli- 
ance solely on the ideas about literature and art of Marx, Lenin and Mao 
Zedong would inevitably result in the critics churning out the same old clichés 
all the time.” 

If we look at the 17 years after the founding of the PRC, it is easy to see 
parallels between the ideas and policies of the Communists with regard to 
literature and art and the situation in the Han dynasty. All other schools of 
thought were banned, and only Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought 
were revered; coercion and violence, or any means available, were used to push 
through this way of thinking and the policies associated with it. This amply 
demonstrates the Communists’ self-important, feudal high-handedness and 
small-minded work-style.’” These uniquely Chinese Communist ideas, poli- 
cies and work-style had a great impact on the development of New Music, 
especially where studies of the theory, aesthetics and history of music were 
concerned, and they also hindered the development of literature and all the 
other arts. 


THE GAINS AND LOSSES OF THE SEVENTEEN YEARS 


There were some gains as the New Music developed over these 17 years, but 
there were also inadequacies and losses: the gains were manifested in the 
popularisation of music education, the setting up of orchestras, and the large 
numbers of works of various kinds which were produced; the inadequacies 
were the weak base, and the lack of trained people and equipment; the losses 
were of two most valuable things: personnel and time. Music education meant 
that large numbers of qualified personnel were trained in these years—the 
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teachers, ensemble players and soloists needed for music teaching in schools, 
orchestras of all sorts, opera and dance colleges and so on. None of this would 
have been possible prior to 1949. But the training of these musicians tended to 
stress the technical aspects of music, because in the restructuring that took 
place in the early 1950s, university music departments were amalgamated with 
music colleges, and music was hived off from the multi-subject universities 
and their strongly academic atmosphere, with the consequence that later on, 
the development of courses in the theory, aesthetics and history of music 
lagged far behind those in singing and the performance of instrumental 
music. There were other factors, of course, which played a role in this bias 
towards performing rather than theory, among them the Communist Party’s 
control over literature and art, and the influence of Soviet music theory. 
Singers and musicians could earn credit for China and were thus of practical 
value, but theory and aesthetics offered no such advantage. This was the trend 
throughout the world, but the situation in China was particularly serious. The 
gradual disappearance of training in theory directly affected music criticism, 
and this was borne out by the domineering work style and the crudity of the 
language used in the various campaigns of criticism which occurred in the late 
1950s and the first half of the 1960s, and which prepared the way for the “great 
revolutionary repudiation” and violence of the Cultural Revolution. Seen thus, 
the idea that the neglect of the study of theory, aesthetics and history, and the 
lack of attention paid to nurturing the capacity for independent thought, 
could bring about such inestimably evil consequences is a historical lesson 
which should put us all constantly on our guard. 

Where the creation of music was concerned, the Communist music lead- 
ership wanted all composers to model themselves on Nie Er and Xian Xinghai, 
and that included studying some of Xian’s orchestral music which had aroused 
debate. It was, of course, impossible to ensure that this demand was fully 
implemented, and it had some negative consequences. Not only was formalism 
a feature of this period, it also represented, to a greater or lesser degree, the 
limited talent and technique of some composers, otherwise there would not 
have been so many stereotypical revolutionary and Red Army song-tunes 
written, and quantity would not have been pursued, at the expense of quality, 
in orchestras. Nearly half a century later, there are few works of the fifties and 
sixties which have stood the test of time and are still listened to. Nevertheless, 
this was a fruitful time for the creation of music, and from the point of view 
of a historian of modern music, greater advances were made in the 1950s and 
1960s than in the 1930s and 1940s. 

Most distressingly, the Communists in China have no idea how to treat 
their talented musicians, and have over and over again done all they could to 
attack and suppress intellectuals, artists and composers. This is something 
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which has had a very serious effect. In order to maintain the narrow-minded- 
ness and quasi-religious purity of the Party, the top echelons of music leader- 
ship, following in the footsteps of their peers in literature, art and theory, and 
guided by ossified political doctrines and dogma, have misused their power to 
persecute musicians with different views from their own, and have forced 
some talented and ambitious musicians to lead lives in which they have no 
freedom to create, no freedom to publish their works, and which deny them 
even basic human dignity. This is a terrible waste, a totally unjustified and 
irrational waste. Arbitrarily trampling on human rights like this is essentially a 
crime against humanity. 

History is a reliable mirror, which can reflect the gains and losses, the 
rights and wrongs, of the past. Let us hope that this mirror can help people to 
avoid making such mistakes again. 
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6 Yangbanxi and the Music of the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-1976) 


Revolutionary Modern Peking Opera, Ballet, Symphonic 
Music and Songs 


THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


When Mao launched the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution in 1966 he 
propelled the whole of China back into the darkness of the feudal age, a 
period of brutal dictatorship and ruthless cruelty. For ten long years, everyone 
with ideas or independent opinions, everything that was normal and rational, 
and all works of literature or art that did not fit in with the political aims or 
suit the tastes of Mao and the Gang of Four (Jiang Qing, Wang Hongwen, 
Zhang Chungiao and Yao Wenyuan) were repudiated and destroyed. All that 
remained were Mao’s own writings and quotations, the works of Lu Xun and 
Hongloumeng [Dream of the Red Chamber], along with some revolutionary 
yangbanxi [model works], songs based on Mao’s quotations, and mass songs 
praising the Cultural Revolution. This abnormal situation persisted until 
Mao’s death on September 9, 1976, and the arrest the following month of the 
Gang of Four. It was the darkest period there has ever been in Chinese 
history. 

By the late 1950s and early 1960s, the New Music had started to thrive, 
and it was highly unfortunate that when the catastrophe of the Cultural Revo- 
lution overtook it, all composing, performing and teaching, and all research 
into New Music, was banned. It was replaced by literary and artistic “creations” 
and performances produced under the leadership of Jiang Qing. Looking back 
now, we can see that the music of the Cultural Revolution period was not 
shaped purely by chance, but had a definite political and historical back- 
ground. In 1942, at the Yanan Forum on Literature and Art, Mao very explic- 
itly laid out his artistic and political criteria for works of literature and art, as 
well as his views on the relationship between those criteria. From then on, he 
was constantly expounding the principle that literature and art should serve 
the Party, serve politics and serve the workers, peasants and soldiers, and he 
insisted that a top priority should be the popularisation of works of literature 
and art. Among the many pieces he wrote on the topic are “Kan le Bi shang 
Liangshan yihou xie gei Yan’an pingjuyuan de xin” [Letter written to the 
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Peking Opera College in Yan'an after reading Bi shang Liangshan (Driven up 
Mount Liang)] (January 9, 1944), “Yingdang zhongshi dianying Wu Xun 
zhuan de taolun” [We should pay attention to discussing the film Life of Wu 
Xun] (Renmin ribao [People’s daily] editorial, May 20, 1951), “Guanyu 
Hongloumeng yanjiu wenti de xin” [Letter concerning problems in A Study of 
Dream of the Red Chamber] (October 16, 1954), “Guanyu wenxue yishu de 
liang ge pishi” [Two memoranda on literature and art] (December 12, 1963 
and June 27, 1964), “Lin Biao tongzhi gei Zhongyang Junwei changwei de xin” 
[Letter from Comrade Lin Biao to the Standing Committee of the Central 
Military Commission] (March 22, 1966), and “Lin Biao tongzhi weituo Jiang 
Qing tongzhi zhaokai de Budui Wenyi Gongzuo Zuotanhui jiyao” [Summary 
of the Forum on Literature and Art Work in the Armed Forces with which 
Comrade Lin Biao entrusted Comrade Jiang Qing] (February 2-20, 1966).' 

Such documents spelled out Mao’s ideas about literature and art quite 
unambiguously, but he was clearly never happy with the implementation of 
these policies between the 1940s and the 1960s, otherwise he would not have 
needed to reiterate so often what they implied. In other words, the Commu- 
nist leadership had evidently failed to carry them out to his satisfaction. When 
the Communists came to power on the Mainland in 1949, there were improve- 
ments in the standard of living of ordinary people, as well as in educational 
standards. Naturally, the works of art which were now preferred and required 
were different from before. In the two or three years which preceded the 
Cultural Revolution, Mao had penned two memoranda conveying his dissatis- 
faction with what was happening in the fields of literature and art, and with 
the leading cadres in those fields. Once he had launched the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, his thoughts on these topics were expressed in the summary mentioned 
above—“Lin Biao tongzhi weituo Jiang Qing tongzhi zhaokai de Budui Wenyi 
Gongzuo Zuotanhui jiyao” [Summary of the Forum on Literature and Art 
Work in the Armed Forces convened by Jiang Qing at the request of Comrade 
Lin Biao].’ The summary concentrated on ten major points which had been 
proposed, most significantly the rise of “revolutionary modern Peking operas,” 
and the idea that the PLA should play a decisive role in any socialist cultural 
revolution; the production of good yangbanxi [model works]; the combining 
of revolutionary realism and revolutionary romanticism in the creation of 
works of art; and the re-education of cultural cadres, together with the reor- 
ganisation of the rank and file workers in literature and art. It signalled the 
end of 17 years of work in literature and art since the founding of the PRC, 
and the beginning of Jiang Qing’s “revolutionary yangbanxi.” 

Shortly thereafter, the Renmin ribao and Hongqi began to sing the praises 
of the yangbanxi, and announced that all literature and art should serve the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. In an editorial headed “An excellent model for 
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revolutionary literature and art,” the Renmin ribao criticised leading cultural 
cadres, accusing Lu Dingyi, Zhou Yang and others of “publicly opposing 
Chairman Mao’s line on revolutionary literature and art.” It went on to praise 
Jiang Qing, who had “raised high the great red flag of Mao Zedong Thought 
and was valiantly fighting in the vanguard.” She had, it said: 


participated in implementing the struggle for revolution in drama, and had led a 
group of revolutionary trailblazers from the sphere of culture, a group of 
unknown “minor figures,” to break down the resistance of a handful of people in 
authority in the Party who were taking the capitalist road, and captured drama’s 
most stubborn “bastion,” Peking opera, as well as the insurmountable “peak” of 
ballet, and the sacrosanct “pure music” of symphonies, and for the first time in 
history had set up eight revolutionary yangbanxi, sparkling with the brilliant light 
of Mao Zedong Thought, as models for Peking opera, ballet, and symphonic 
music, and had loudly and clearly sounded the advance for the development of a 
new proletarian literature and art. 


Under the pretext of commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Mao’s Talks at the Yanan Forum, the Hongqi editorial, headed “Wei hanwei 
wuchanjieji zhuanzheng er douzheng” (Struggling to safeguard the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat),* declared war on “a handful of counter-revolutionary 
revisionist elements in literature and art circles such as Zhou Yang, Lin 
Mohan, Qi Yanming, Xia Yan, Tian Han and Shao Quanlin,” claiming that they 
were “stubbornly pursuing a counter-revolutionary revisionist line in litera- 
ture and art” and were enthusiastic only about the “foreign creators” of Swan 
Lake, Notre Dame and The Mermaid. The editorial eulogised Jiang Qing: 
“Under the guidance of Chairman Mao’s line on proletarian literature and art, 
and after a bitter struggle, Comrade Jiang Qing and the revolutionary litera- 
ture and art workers have broken through every obstacle and have already 
produced some revolutionary dramas, ballets and symphonies which shine 
with the light of Mao Zedong Thought.” The editorial praised these revolu- 
tionary musical works as “bright pearls in the treasure-house of proletarian 
literature and art, gems in the history of art of humankind.” 

The two editorials were closely coordinated, the one echoing the other’s 
sentiments, and they spelled out very clearly what Mao and Jiang had in mind: 
firstly, the cultural policy of Zhou Yang and his gang was a black revisionist 
line opposed to Mao Zedong and thus it should be destroyed, and secondly, 
Jiang Qing had set up epoch-making models in Peking opera, ballet and 
symphonic music, and her revolutionary model works were “bright pearls” 
and “gems” of human civilisation. The editorials, intended to create public 
enthusiasm for Jiang as the Mainland’s “standard-bearer” for literature and 
art, and also to turn literature and art into effective tools for Mao and the 
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Gang of Four, demonstrate that their viewpoint on literature and art was 
entirely pragmatic. 

Pragmatism in this context meant exploiting all works of literature and 
art which could work to their advantage, and opposing and eradicating any 
which were damaging or useless to them. In their reform of Peking opera, they 
made use of the traditional style of singing, music, accompaniments, costumes 
and gestures, though with some changes, and re-wrote the plots and dialogue, 
putting in such content as they required; similarly with the ballets, which were 
now full of Jiang’s “unique” techniques. In their symphonic music, they 
concocted ear-splitting and vacuous background effects which were supposed 
to fit the dramatic development of a story. To put it simply, Jiang Qing was 
sedulously attempting to make Peking opera symphonic, to revolutionise 
ballet and to turn symphonic music towards formalism. Zeng Zhimin (1879- 
1929) had actually already tried, some 40 years previously, to use a mixture of 
Chinese and Western musical instruments to accompany Peking opera, 
replacing drums and gongs with strings and woodwinds, but owing to a lack 
of funds he had been unable to continue his experiments.” 

Just as the text of Mao’s Talks in 1942 had explicitly stipulated that, under 
the leadership of the Communist Party, creation, performance, research and 
education in literature and the arts were meant to serve Communist Party 
policy, so the Summary and the editorials in the Renmin ribao and Hongqi on 
yangbanxi helped to set the tone of the cultural policy of the “court” of Mao 
Zedong and Jiang Qing. It was in this tone that Mao, the Gang of Four and 
Kang Sheng waged a series of struggles during the decade of the Cultural 
Revolution. These not only widely publicised the yangbanxi and the songs 
based on Mao’s quotations and poems, but also criticised the French composer 
Debussy, programme music and absolute (“non-programme”) music, and 
lambasted the feudalist, capitalist and revisionist ideology and works of litera- 
ture and art of the most eminent figures in the cultural sphere. In this chapter, 
I intend to discuss the music of the Cultural Revolution period, covering the 
yangbanxi and the songs and instrumental works based on Mao’s quotations 
and poems, as well as issues relating to the ideology and policies of Mao and 
the Gang of Four with regard to literature and art. 


REFORMS IN TRADITIONAL DRAMA 


The cultural leadership of the Communist Party began the work of reforming 
traditional Chinese drama (xiqu) as long ago as the early 1950s, their funda- 
mental aim being to use this historically very popular art form in the service 
of Communism and to remould it into an aid to Communist control as effec- 
tive as the revolutionary mass songs. Since Peking opera was the most widely 
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known and influential of all the types of regional opera, it became the chief 
target for these reforms, because none of the other regional operas were so 
important. 

The category of traditional drama (xiqu) actually covers many types of 
traditional Chinese dramatic entertainment, including Peking opera and other 
regional types of drama, such as piyingxi [shadow plays], while mw’ouxi 
[puppet shows], gushu [story-telling with musical accompaniment], pingtan 
[Suzhou dialect story-telling and ballad-singing] and xiangsheng [cross-talk] 
are normally referred to as quyi [Chinese folk art forms]. The drama reforms 
of the Communists were targeted principally at the former. The origins of 
drama in China can be traced back as far as the Song and Yuan dynasties in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, though embryonic forms of it can be 
found even earlier, in the songs and dances and the paiyou comedians of the 
Qin, and the horn-butting and kuilei puppets of the Han dynasty. Like other 
art-forms, traditional drama developed and evolved, with chuangi [tales of 
marvels] replacing zaju [variety shows], Peking opera replacing Kunqu music, 
and so on. Any changes and improvements in music and dramatic effect, defi- 
nition of roles, or artistic appeal, have been brought about spontaneously by 
the dramatists, performers and audiences, in accordance with the objective 
rules of historical development. But the Communists set about reforming 
traditional drama not in order to develop it further, but to try to remould it 
into something that would reinforce their control, and be a propaganda tool 
for the Party. As the Renmin ribao put it: “Every class strives to establish its 
own dramatic models, to serve the politics of that class. Therefore, smashing 
the feudalist, capitalist and revisionist dramatic models on the stage and 
establishing proletarian revolutionary dramatic models in their place is an 
instance of acute class struggle, a struggle to protect the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and smash the resurgence of capitalism.”” To the Communists, 
traditional drama was an old, worn relic of the feudal governing class, and had 
functioned to serve that class. In spite of the long history of such drama, and 
its great popularity with the masses, it was seen as useless to Communist rule 
and therefore it had to be reformed. 

The theory behind the reform of traditional drama was based on Marxist 
dialectical materialism: “Literature and art are subordinate to politics, but 
inversely have a great effect on politics?” This was the link that Marx had 
spoken of between the economic foundation and the superstructure; another 
important guiding principle was the Party character of literature and art. 
Lenin had said that “Literature should become Party literature”? In the light 
of these two remarks, it was seen as essential that traditional drama should be 
under the control of the Party, but if it was to serve the Party more effectively, 
it had to be reformed. The first step taken by cultural leaders in the Party, 
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based on Mao’s directive, was to promote the “critical assimilation of our heri- 
tage,” retaining those elements of traditional drama seen as useful, and 
discarding or reforming those elements which were of no benefit to the 
Communists. This was what they meant by a “critical assimilation of our heri- 
tage.” Next, they began using the slogans “Let a hundred flowers bloom,” “Weed 
out the old and let the new emerge.” The second slogan called for the old 
drama to be done away with and a new kind to be established; the first called 
for the performing of a variety of plays. The first half was the means, the 
second half was the end. 

Between 1952 and 1963, however, there was a failure to implement these 
slogans in the reform of China’s traditional drama. It proved impossible either 
to destroy the old traditions or to establish a new form of drama. In the 
autumn of 1963, at a symposium in Beijing on drama work, there was a 
discussion of ways to make China’s “traditional drama, with its long history 
and broad popular basis, better adapted to the needs of the people in the new 
age of socialism.”"” Some of the participants maintained that “a socialist revo- 
lution should be launched in the art of drama, and great efforts should be 
made to encourage and develop a contemporary drama which reflects the 
socialist age.”'' From then on, drama reform was transformed into drama 
revolution, and Jiang Qing began to encourage Peking opera troupes in 
Beijing to write and perform contemporary dramas. 

In 1964, even before the Cultural Revolution, the clamour for revolution, 
rather than reform, in drama was growing ever stronger. The true implications 
of “launching a socialist revolution in the art of drama” meant “letting the 
hundred flowers of socialism bloom, and rooting out the poisonous weeds of 
feudalism and capitalism, allowing new socialist things to emerge and 
discarding the stale products of feudalism and capitalism, putting socialist 
forces in a leading position on the stage, and giving drama a full combat role 
to play in educating the people through socialist and communist ideology?” 
There could be no clearer explanation of the phrases “Let a hundred flowers 
bloom” and “Weed out the old and let the new emerge.” 

A year after the 1963 symposium on drama work, a Festival of Peking 
Opera on Contemporary Themes was held in Beijing, at which 35 modern 
versions of Peking opera were performed. Peng Zhen, the mayor of Beijing, 
gave a long speech during the Festival, in which he highlighted five aspects of 
Peking opera which the reform needed to address: (i) Did the operas serve 
socialism, or feudalism and capitalism? (ii) Did they serve the majority of the 
people, or a minority? (iii) Were they about dead people or living people? (iv) 
Problems with content and form; and (v) The question of despising certain 
things strategically but tactically taking them seriously. He also proposed that 
Peking opera workers should establish ‘ties of flesh and blood’ with the 
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workers, peasants and soldiers, and that they needed to revolutionise their 
thinking.” Peng’s five points were merely a reiteration of the content of Mao’s 
Talks at the Yanan Forum and contained nothing new, whereas Shu Mo, in his 
article, “Jingju yinyue geng hao de wei shehuizhuyi fuwu” (Serving socialism 
better in Peking opera music), made concrete and detailed proposals for 
reforming Peking opera, among them “having new images of heroic figures,” 
“creatively making use of, and enriching, the musical metre of Peking opera,” 
and “boldly absorbing and fusing together material, daring to make break- 
throughs and to innovate” (for example, mingling the music and lyrics of 
revolutionary songs into the stream of xipi music).'* The article discussed six 
problematic areas: (i) the use of loud and soft singing in the performing style 
for dan [female] roles; (ii) yun bai [rhythmical speaking]; (iii) the different 
schools of opera; (vi) role-types; (v) unison singing; and (vi) the absorption 
of the music of minority nationalities. 

As the Communist policy on literature and art launched one attack after 
another on traditional drama, reforms were already being put into practice 
throughout the quarter of a century between Mao’s speeches at the Yan’an 
Forum in 1942 and the Cultural Revolution in 1966. The yangge drama move- 
ment of the 1940s had produced some mass group works, such as Jianzu hui 
[Rent-reduction meeting], Maimai jiehun [The mercenary marriage], Huolang 
dan [The street-vendor’s load], Wang Ke ginban [Wang Ke goes on duty] and 
the newly written dramas Xiongmei kaihuang [Brothers and sisters reclaim the 
wasteland] (by Wang Dahua et al.), Fuqi shi zi [Husband and wife learn to 
read] (Ma Ke), Yiduo honghua [One red flower] (Zhou Ge), Zhong Wancai 
qijia [Zhong Wancai makes his fortune] (Yan Yong), Zaishu [Planting trees] 
(He Jingzhi) and Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] (Ma Ke et al.). Most of 
these were small-scale yangge dramas, the best-known of which is Xiongmei 
kaihuang [Brothers and sisters reclaim the wasteland]; there were only a few 
large-scale yangge dramas. After 1949, the new Ministry of Culture transferred 
performances of these yangge dramas and re-written historical plays into the 
cities, at the same time banning the performance of more than 20 traditional 
dramas.” The consequence of this was that, because of a shortage of “new 
dramas” and the banning of so many old ones, by 1955 performers were 
unable to find work, and there was nothing for the masses to watch. The ban 
on all the older dramas was therefore lifted. Officially, two reasons were given 
for this: the ban, introduced soon after the founding of the PRC, had been 
necessary, at that point, to consolidate “the revolutionary order”; and by 1957, 
the consciousness of the people had been raised, and they were able to distin- 
guish between fragrant flowers and poisonous weeds.” Statistics for the time 
record that only a tiny minority of undesirable plays contained any “poisonous 
weeds” (less than 1% of those frequently performed), and that since the 
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traditional dramas had essentially been created by the labouring people, many 
of them were “strongly popular in nature?” In actual fact, however, the ban 
was lifted because the traditional dramas were, and remained, much loved by 
the people, and replacing them with the new socialist dramas produced under 
the Communist fiat had proved problematic.’* After the ban was lifted, for a 
while drama in Mainland China actually flourished. 

In May 1958, the general line for the establishment of socialism was 
approved by the Eighth Plenum of the Second Central Committee. Absolutely 
everything was now obliged to serve this policy, and traditional drama was no 
exception. Since it, too, would be expected to publicise the general line, it had 
to be modernised. A symposium on how traditional drama could reflect 
contemporary life was held in Beijing between June 13 and July 14, and a 
Festival of Contemporary Drama was arranged for the same time. In his 
summing-up, Liu Zhiming proposed the policy of “walking on two legs.” “One 
of these legs,” he said, “is the modern drama repertoire, the other is the reper- 
toire of traditional drama. My choice of words is based on a summing-up of 
historical experience, because in certain historical periods, walking on two legs 
has helped traditional drama to develop and flourish” The symposium 
resolved to implement the general line in traditional drama work, using poli- 
tics to spur on the arts and taking contemporary drama as the key link, to 
promote a great leap forward in drama, to continue to explore and sort out 
traditional drama, and to rehearse new historical dramas. Among the 12 
drama troupes attending the symposium and taking part in the Festival were 
the Shanghai Municipal People’s Shanghai Opera (Huju) Troupe, the Wuhan 
Municipal Chuju Troupe, the Hunan Huaguxi Troupe, three troupes from the 
Hebei Yuju Academy, the Beijing City Peking opera troupe and the Chinese 
Academy of Peking Opera. They wrote to all the traditional drama troupes in 
the country, proposing that, to put the policy of “walking on two legs” into 
practice, they should strive to ensure that, within three years, between 20% 
and 50%, or even more, of their productions should be contemporary 
dramas.” Only nine of the contemporary dramas performed at the Festival 
were thought acceptable by the Communists. These were Baimaonii [The 
white-haired girl] and Zhiqin guanfei zuoshandiao [Seizing the bandits’ moun- 
tain stronghold by cunning] (both Peking operas), Sanliwan [Sanli Bay] (a 
pingju), Mugqin [Mother] (a Huju), Hongse de zhongzi [The red seed] (a Xiju), 
Liu Hulan and Chaoyanggou [Chaoyang ditch] (both Yuju), Sanli wan [Sanli 
Bay] (a Hunan huaguxi) and Hai shang yuge [Fisherman’s song on the sea] (a 
Minju). All of them were about the Great Leap Forward or “heroic deeds” in 
revolutionary history.” This shows that the talk about “walking on two legs” 
was merely an excuse to walk on the single leg of contemporary drama, and 
the Communists were trying to transform traditional drama, the deep-rooted 
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and much-loved leisure pursuit and habitual entertainment of all Chinese 
people, into modern plays which were egually popular. In the Cultural Revo- 
lution, Mao and Jiang Qing had to resort to coercive methods to realise their 
ambition. 

The policy of walking on two legs did not prove a success, for after four 
years of attempts to implement it, traditional drama still held sway on stages 
everywhere, even during the years of famine in the Great Leap Forward.” In 
September 1962, the Eighth Plenum of the Tenth Central Committee called for 
opposition to modern revisionism, and the strengthening of class education. 
When the economic situation began to show a slight improvement, ideological 
work was once more resumed. In April and May 1963, the Third Session of the 
Second Enlarged Conference of the National League of Writers acknowledged 
that not enough work had been done over the past several years, and now that 
damaging bourgeois phenomena were emerging in the cultural sphere, there 
should be a campaign to revolutionise drama on the traditional drama front, 
or in other words, great efforts should be made to encourage the development 
of contemporary drama. The only contemporary dramas performed in 1963 
were Duo yin [Seizing the seal] (Yangju), Ludang huozhong [Spark amid the 
reeds] (Huju, or Shanghai opera), Chaoyanggou [Chaoyang ditch] (Yuju) and 
the Peking opera Ba-yi fengbao [August 1 storm]. It was only with the National 
Festival of Peking Opera on Contemporary Themes in 1964 that large-scale 
performances of contemporary drama really began. 

According to Tao Zhu, First Secretary of the Central Committee’s South 
China Bureau, “the Central Committee sees Peking opera as an important 
bastion in the struggle to put on revolutionary modern operas. Once that 
bastion has been stormed, the rest will be easy.” Peng Zhen, a member of the 
Central Committee’s Politburo, told actors taking part in the Festival, “We 
must bring in reform, but we must do it well.” Clearly, the Party had set its 
heart on reforming Peking opera in 1964, and this time their resolve to carry it 
through was much stronger than in the two previous attempts at modernisa- 
tion, in the early days of the People’s Republic and again in 1958. The Guang- 
ming ribao [Guangming Daily] revealed that the 1964 Festival of Peking Opera 
on Contemporary Themes had been planned by Mao and Jiang in September 
1963.” Jiang had started her investigations in the spring of 1962, going to 
watch performances of traditional drama all over China. She investigated 
more than a thousand plays, including the entire repertoire of the Beijing 
Number 1 Peking Opera Troupe,” and in the autumn of 1963, after she and 
Mao had made the decision to hold the Festival of Peking Opera on Contem- 
porary Themes the following year, she oversaw the writing and performing of 
revolutionary modern Peking operas in several Peking opera groups. She gave 
the libretto of the Shanghai opera Ludang huozhong [Spark amid the reeds] to 
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the Number 1 Peking Opera Troupe, and that of the Shanghai opera 
Hongdengji [The red lantern] to the Chinese Academy of Peking Opera, telling 
them to re-write them and put them on as Peking operas; she also went to the 
Shandong Provincial Peking Opera Troupe and the Shanghai Academy of 
Peking Opera, asking them to re-work and revise the modern dramas Qixi 
Baihutuan [Raid on the White Tiger Regiment] and Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking 
Tiger Mountain by strategy], which had first been performed in 1958, and 
then kept an enthusiastic eye on rehearsals. Although Peng Zhen and Zhou 
Xinfang were opposed to the re-writing and rehearsing of these four dramas, 
in the end Jiang had her way, and they were performed at the Festival in 1964. 
They were the only productions, out of the 35 dramas performed at the 
Festival, with which Jiang was involved, but because they were subsequently 
re-worked many times in the Cultural Revolution, and became “model works” 
[yangbanxi], she has been celebrated as a pioneer in this field.” 

Meanwhile, Mao had published his two memoranda on literature and art 
(on December 12, 1963 and June 27, 1964),” and at the Festival he launched a 
rectification campaign in literature and the arts, in which many famous 
writers and leading cadres were criticised. The campaign lasted into the winter 
of 1965, and in November, just as it seemed to be ending, controversy broke 
out about the new historical drama Hai Rui baguan [The dismissal of Hai Rui 
from office].” Thus were fired the opening shots of the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution. When Mao released his memoranda, he was already 
intending to unleash a large-scale campaign of criticism to unmask those 
people who were attacking him by innuendo through the medium of litera- 
ture, in works such as Hai Rui baguan, and he followed this up behind the 
scenes in cultural circles, in an attempt to punish Liu Shaoqi, Deng Xiaoping 
and others. Obstructed by Liu, Deng and Zhou Yang, however, his plan came 
to nothing, and hence the criticism in this rectification campaign became 
known, during the Cultural Revolution, as “pseudo-criticism.”*” Mao was 
forced to seek support from Yao Wenyuan, in Shanghai, in order to re-kindle 
the campaign to attack Hai Rui baguan, and this was the start of the ten-year 
catastrophe that was the Cultural Revolution. The aim of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was seizure of power, not drama reform, but drama reform was where it 
all started. 

More than 2,000 people were involved in the Festival of Peking Opera on 
Contemporary Themes, in the summer of 1964. They included 29 Peking 
opera troupes, from 19 provinces, municipalities and autonomous regions, 
and troupes performing various other types of regional drama from all over 
China. Over 57 days, in five theatres, they put on 35 contemporary Peking 
operas.” Mao, Liu and other members of the leadership went along to enjoy 
the dramas, and Zhou Enlai, Peng Zhen, Lu Dingyi, Kang Sheng, Jiang Qing 
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and Zhou Yang made speeches and gave reports. At the closing ceremony, 12 
young Peking opera actors, among them Guan Sushuang, Tan Yuanshou, Li 
Bingshu and Qian Haoliang, stood up and vowed to carry the revolution 
through to the end, and to act in revolutionary modern dramas all their lives. 
“The Central Committee and Chairman Mao showed great solicitude for the 
Festival.” 

Before the Festival, the provinces, municipalities and autonomous regions 
had all held similar festivals, and the 35 dramas performed at the Beijing 
Festival were the best of those performed at the regional ones. Eighteen of 
them were “revolutionary historical dramas” based on plays, films, fiction, or 
re-worked versions of other types of traditional drama: these were Ludang 
huozhong [Spark amid the reeds], Hongdengji [The red lantern], Dujuanshan 
[Azalea Mountain], Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy], 
Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the White Tiger Regiment], Qiangdu Dadu he 
[Fighting our way across the Dadu River], Yan’an junmin [Soldiers and civil- 
ians in Yan’an], Keshan hongri [Red sun over Keshan], Hong Hu chiweidui [The 
Red Guards of Hong Hu], Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of women], 
Dai Nuo, Hongyan [Red cliff], Liuhao men [Gate No. 6], Geming zi you houlai 
ren [The revolution will have its successors], Jie Zhenguo, Miaoling fenglei 
[Wind and thunder on Miaoling], Yanhu [The shield] and Hong Sao [Sister- 
in-law Red]. Strictly speaking, however, it was the 14 dramas adapted from 
fiction which conveyed modern life most effectively. These were: Li Shuangsh- 
uang, Guitai [The counter], Song fei ji [The tale of delivering Fatty], Shen yizi 
[Putting the chair in the dock for trial], Gengyun chu ji [Preliminary account 
of tilling the land], Zai jie bian [Taking over the whip again], Hao xifu [The 
good daughter-in-law], Hong guanjia [The red housekeeper], Jian’gan he bian 
[Beside the Jian’gan River], Qianwan buyao wangji [Be sure not to forget], 
Wuba yaoshi [The five keys], Caoyuan liangxiongdi [Two brothers of the 
steppes], Liehuo li chengzhang [Growing up in a raging fire] and Caoyuan 
yingxiong xiaozimei [Two heroic little sisters of the steppes]. The principal 
point of these 32 dramas was to educate the next generation through class 
struggle, and to warn them of the corrosive influence of feudal and capitalist 
ideology. The characters on stage were all workers, peasants and soldiers, who 
replaced the emperors, generals and ministers, scholars and beauties of earlier 
dramas. Thus all the requirements of the Communists were met. Reforms 
were also introduced in the role categories, singing techniques, and costumes 
of the dramas: 


* Distinctions were no longer made between the roles of sheng, dan, jing, 
chou and mo. When Zhao Yanxia played the tea-seller in Ludang 
huozhong [Spark amid the reeds], for instance, or the Party representative 
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in Dujuanshan [Azalea Mountain], he was neither a gingyi nor a 
huadan; and Ma Changli, playing Diao Deyi in Ludang huozhong was 
neither a xusheng nor a xiaochou, just a crafty and malevolent puppet 
chief of staff. 

* It was now acceptable for the xiaosheng to sing using the laosheng tech- 
nique, or the laosheng to sing hualian tunes. The xipi and erhuang 
styles could be interchanged at will, and sometimes even folk songs or 
song-styles from other types of drama were inserted into the score. 
The spoken sections of these dramas were no longer like the tradi- 
tional dialogues, but neither did they resemble living language. 

* The old costumes were abandoned and the actors wore modern 
clothes, and used real articles instead of stage props. 


Although these reforms meant that Peking opera had clearly been trans- 
formed into something quite different, the Communists still called it Peking 
opera. 

After the Festival, one by one other forms of drama followed the example 
of Peking opera, and large numbers of contemporary dramas began to be 
performed, just as Tao Zhu had predicted. But the other types of drama could 
only adapt and copy the changes that had been made in modernising Peking 
opera, and they introduced nothing new. There was actually no time for them 
to write, rehearse and perform many contemporary operas, as their forms of 
drama required a long period of nurturing and development. Spurred on by 
the Festival in Beijing, six other major regions of China followed suit, and held 
their own festivals of contemporary drama in 1965. (They were East China, 
North China, Manchuria, South China, the Northwest and the Southwest.) 
Nevertheless, contemporary drama was still unable to take the place of tradi- 
tional drama.” From the end of 1965 onwards, dramas such as Wu Han’s new 
historical Jingju, Hai Rui baguan [The dismissal of Hai Rui from office], Tian 
Han’s re-written version of Xie Yaohuan, and Meng Chao’s revised version of 
the traditional Kunju, Li Huiniang, were subjected to nationwide criticism, 
and by the next year no one dared to put on either traditional dramas or new 
historical dramas. Tao Zhu had actually stated, in early 1965, that “for the time 
being, the performance of traditional dramas will not be permitted, and at the 
moment only revolutionary modern dramas may be written and performed.”™ 
Because there were so few of these modern dramas at the time, however, it was 
impossible to ban traditional dramas throughout China. But by 1966 the situ- 
ation had changed, and there was a much larger repertoire of contemporary 
dramas available (76 Peking operas and 96 other regional dramas),” so that 
they could now be performed on stages everywhere in the country, and the 
government could implement the ban on traditional and historical dramas 
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more strictly. After the publication of Yao Wenyuan’s article criticising Hai Rui 
baguan, which was the trigger for the Cultural Revolution, radical changes 
occurred. On April 18, 1966, the Jiefangjun bao carried an editorial headed, 
“Raise high the great red banner of Mao Zedong Thought and actively partici- 
pate in the Great Socialist Cultural Revolution.” It proclaimed that the only 
dramas now allowed to be performed were the four contemporary dramas 
rehearsed under the guidance of Jiang Qing—Shajiabang (i.e., Ludang 
huozhong [Spark amid the reeds]), Hongdengji [The red lantern], Qixi 
Baihutuan [Raid on the White Tiger Regiment] and Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking 
Tiger Mountain by strategy]. Nothing else was to be permitted. When the 
Shanghai Peking Opera Troupe’s contemporary version of the Peking opera 
Haigang [The harbour] came out, it became the fifth yangbanxi. Until early 
1968, these five yangbanxi were all that China’s 600 million citizens were 
allowed to watch, and they watched them time and time again. 

All of the above goes to show that the Communist Party’s policy on tradi- 
tional drama was the same as its other policies. When the PRC was first 
founded, capitalists were described as “national capitalists” in order to retain 
their loyalty; once the Communists had a more secure grip on the country, 
they started trying to reform the capitalists, and energetically promoted joint 
state—private enterprises; later on, when everything was nationalised, the 
“national capitalists” were stripped of their capital and became mere figure- 
heads. It was the same with the intellectuals: first they were “patriotic intellec- 
tuals,” then there was a move to remould them and make them learn from the 
workers, peasants and soldiers; later on, any of them who dared to open their 
mouths were branded as Rightists and the bravest of them were made to suffer 
for their courage. The Communists used essentially the same technique in 
their attempts to reform drama, but the problem was that mass audiences were 
not as easy to manipulate and control as the capitalists or intellectuals, and 
they disliked the contemporary dramas. Unsure what to do, the Communists 
vacillated between banning the old dramas and allowing them to be 
performed, first tightening and then relaxing their control. By 1965, however, 
they had grown impatient, and once again issued a decree enforcing the ban 
on traditional drama, in a bid to encourage the performance of contemporary 
dramas. It was precisely at this juncture that Mao’s meticulously planned 
Cultural Revolution began, and Jiang Qing took advantage of the situation to 
seize control of cultural affairs and have her yangbanxi, and nothing but the 
yangbanxi, performed everywhere. The attitude of Mao and Jiang towards 
traditional drama was actually not far removed from that of Liu Shaoqi, Peng 
Zhen, Tao Zhu and Zhou Yang, but the difference lay in the fact that there was 
battle for power going on between them, the former wanting to overthrow the 
latter. The latter wanted Party policy on traditional drama to serve Communist 
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rule, but the former wanted it to serve their own purposes, and Jiang Oing 
took the opportunity to attack. The road to seizing power was not a smooth 
one for the couple, however, and they had to fight some fierce battles.”° 

The above has outlined the drama reform and drama revolution which 
the Communists carried out in the 17 years between 1949 and the start of the 
Cultural Revolution, to provide a little background to the creation of the revo- 
lutionary model works, or yangbanxi. Put simply, the aim of the Communists 
in effecting these changes was not to enhance the artistic appeal and vitality of 
traditional drama, but to change what was a potent form of propaganda into a 
trusty tool of Communist rule. When the Cultural Revolution began, Mao and 
Jiang used this tool to try to overthrow powerful members of the Party such as 
Liu Shaoqi, Deng Xiaoping, Peng Zhen, Lu Dingyi and Zhou Yang. Having 
triumphed in the struggle, they threw out all forms of drama except for the 
yangbanxi, thus making Jiang the standard-bearer of proletarian revolutionary 
art. Zhang Chunqiao even went so far as to say that there had been a yawning 
gap of more than a century between the Internationale and the yangbanxi, and 
it was only with the appearance of Jiang’s eight yangbanxi that that gap had 
been filled.” 


“REVOLUTIONARY MODEL PEKING OPERAS” 


The “eight model works” were not, in fact, all operas. The Renmin ribao 
[People’s Daily] editorial of May 21, 1967, entitled “The finest models of revo- 
lutionary culture,” provides a list of the eight revolutionary model “operas,” 
which includes the five Peking operas mentioned above (Zhiqu Weihushan 
[Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy], Haigang [The harbour], Hongdengji [The 
red lantern], Shajiabang and Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the White Tiger Regi- 
ment]), two ballets (Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of women] and 
Baimaonii [The white-haired girl]) and one symphony, Shajiabang. I shall first 
discuss the five revolutionary modern operas. The ballets and the symphony 
will be discussed under “Revolutionary Modern Ballet” and “Revolutionary 
Symphonic Music.” 


Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy] 


This opera is an adaptation, created in 1958 by the No. 1 Troupe of the 
Shanghai Academy of Peking Opera, of the 1957 novel by Qu Bo entitled 
Linhai xueyuan [Tracks in the snowy forests]. Qu Bo had consciously modelled 
her novel on the much-loved classic Shuihuzhuan [The water margin], and the 
36 members of Shao Jianbo’s group are based on the 36 major figures in Song 
Jiang’s band. All of them are wise, brave, and exceptionally good at fighting. 
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The novel was very popular because it was so exciting, and soon became a 
best-seller. In January 1963, when Jiang Qing first saw a performance of the 
drama, it did not appear to make much impression on her. But in 1964, when 
the Shanghai troupe was preparing to take part in the national Festival of 
Peking Opera on Contemporary Themes, and had already decided on their 
programme, Jiang Qing indicated that she wished them to perform Zhiqu 
Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy], and that she wanted Zhang 
Chungqiao to lead the Shanghai group. In March 1965, Jiang Qing went to 
Shanghai and herself took a hand in revising the text of the drama. She appar- 
ently wanted to ingratiate herself with Lin Biao in order to gain his support, 
and she used this drama as a means of building up Lin’s status. Zhang Chun- 
qiao said more than once that “This is not simply about putting on a play, it is 
a political battle!” In February 1966, Lin asked Jiang Qing to convene a forum 
in Shanghai on Literature and Art Work in the Armed Forces—this was his 
way of repaying her for revising the play. “It was through this reciprocity that 
Jiang Qing came to be crowned the ‘standard-bearer of revolutionary Peking 
opera, and Lin Biao was awarded the epithet “consistently correct.” Zhang 
Chunqiao, who had gained prestige as a result of playing up to Jiang and Lin, 
was shortly thereafter promoted to deputy-leader of the Central Committee’s 
Cultural Revolution Group.” 

The group in the Shanghai company which created the revised version of 
Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy] published three long 
articles on the heroic images, the dance-movements and the music in the 
drama.” In the article entitled, “Dui suzao Yang Zirong deng yingxiong xingx- 
iang de yixie tihui” [Appreciations in depicting the heroic images of Yang 
Zirong and others], the group expressed their belief that heroic images epito- 
mised the millions of people engaging in revolutionary struggle, and thus 
were “on a higher plane, more intense, more concentrated, more typical, 
nearer the ideal, and therefore more universal than actual everyday life.” 
Accordingly, the company believed that to create a successful heroic image of 
Yang Zirong, two things were essential: (i) “To depict from different aspects 
the splendid images of proletarian heroes, by combining revolutionary realism 
with revolutionary romanticism, and by highlighting the inner thoughts and 
feelings of the characters.” (ii) “The depiction of the negative characters, posi- 
tive characters other than the principal hero, and environment and atmo- 
sphere must unswervingly serve the purpose of giving prominence to the 
principal hero.” In other words, to portray a heroic image, they had to keep to 
the “Three Prominences” [san tuchu] advocated by the Gang of Four: “Among 
all characters, give prominence to positive characters. Among positive charac- 
ters give prominence to heroic characters. Among heroic characters give 
prominence to the main heroic character.” 
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In the second of their three articles, entitled “Guanyu yong wudao suzao 
wuchanjieji yingxiong xingxiang de yi xie tihui” [Some lessons learned in 
connection with the use of dance to depict heroic proletarian images], the 
group from the Shanghai Troupe explained that they wanted the spiritual 
world of the proletarian heroic character to be fully reflected through the use 
of dance and movement appropriate to his nature. This required them to 
analyse the thoughts, emotions, personality and qualities of the hero, the 
surroundings in which he lived, and his relationships with other people. They 
proposed that dance in Peking opera needed to have patterns, but to avoid 
being stylised, otherwise it might become stereotyped. In their third article, 
“Guanyu suzao wuchanjieji yingxiong renwu yinyue xingxiang de ji dian 
tihui” [Some points concerning the depiction of the musical image of a prole- 
tarian heroic character], the company proposed a set of principles to be 
applied to the music used with voices (changqiang) and to the use of musical 
instruments. For the former, they considered that in planning the music it was 
vital to adhere to the principle of combining breadth and depth: by breadth, 
they meant the integrity and roundedness of the musical composition, and by 
depth they meant the accuracy and intensity of expression. “Only if breadth 
and depth are combined can the portrayal reach a higher plane, and only then 
can the musical image of the heroic character depicted be complete, lofty, fully 
rounded and touching.” As an example, they pointed out the four key arias 
of the twelve sung by Yang Zirong in the drama: 


1. “Guanjiao shanhe huanxinzhuang” [Bring the land a new life], Scene 
3, Shenshan wen ku [Asking about bitterness, deep in the mountains]. 
The key aspects here are Yang’s class devotion and class hatred. 

2. “Gongchandangyuan” [A Communist], Scene 4, Dingji [Drawing up 
a plan]. The key aspect is Yang’s resolute intention of entering the 
revolutionary struggle. 

3. “Yinglai chunse huan renjian” [Welcome in the spring to change the 
world of men], Scene 5, Dahu shangshan [Killing a tiger and going up 
the mountain]. The key aspects are Yang’s magnificent ideals and the 
tremendous heroic spirit of revolution in China and in the world. 

4. “Xiong you zhaoyang” [Ive the morning sun in my heart], Scene 8, Ji 
song qingbao [Sending out information by strategy]. The key point 
here is the spirit of the heroic character and his unbounded devotion 
to Chairman Mao’s revolutionary line: his wisdom and strength stem 
from Mao Zedong Thought. 


The most important of these four arias is the last. The drama group went 
on to say that “‘Multi-layered singing techniques, as Comrade Jiang Qing has 
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repeatedly stressed, are one of the main structural devices for making the key 
arias stand out and for reflecting the breadth of the musical composition. Espe- 
cially in singing the core arias, we should adopt the whole set of multi-layered 
singing techniques for an otherwise empty stage.” As far as depth was 
concerned, the group thought that (i) in the writing of melodies, attention 
should be paid to reconciling such aspects as emotions, character traits and 
period feel; (ii) appropriate use should be made of the recurrence and develop- 
ment of specific tunes; (iii) the specific images presented by the words of the 
libretto should be skilfully exploited as a medium to be developed for the 
expression of emotion; and (vi) Strong contrasts should be employed correctly. 

As to the methods of singing, the group emphasised the need always to 
start from the characters in the drama. This meant breaking free of the style of 
singing of the “egotistical school,” and all the old habits, traditions and rules 
associated with it. In the so-called “egotistical school,” “all people think about 
is how to strut around showing off in order to win universal applause; there 
are even some people whose only thought is to have a ‘personal school’ named 
after them ... and who care nothing about being innovative through their 
singing method, or revealing the inner world of the character they are playing, 
but who are concentrating entirely on how to get across the particular charac- 
teristics of their own school by means of their method of singing.” The article 
criticised such styles for “singing sounds rather than feelings, singing a partic- 
ular school rather than a particular character, and expressing a person’s own 
personal preference rather than portraying a heroic image.” Such styles, it 
continued, were redolent of “cultured young ladies, learned tomes and musty 
palaces.” It believed that the old habits, traditions and rules had to be 
discarded, and a performer should keep to the principle of starting from the 
character he played: “In conceptualising their parts and in performing them, 
the singers should be constantly thinking of the characters in the drama, espe- 
cially the heroic characters. If we start from this, it will help us to make inno- 
vations in our singing methods.” Thus, for example, to convey Yang Zirong’s 
courageous and resourceful personality, a style of singing is employed which 
couples hardness with softness, though with hardness predominating, and 
combines breaks and continuity, robustness and delicacy; and to convey his 
largeness of mind and heroic qualities, chest-voice is used to reinforce the 
texture of the timbre. 

In their discussion of the orchestra and musical instruments, the 
Shanghai group urged that the old Peking opera system of music based 
around qupai, huqin taozi and Iuogujing should be discarded, because this 
restricted the actor’s hand and foot movements and was very damaging to the 
proletarian heroic image. To portray heroic proletarian characters, the rela- 
tionship between the music and the singing had to be handled correctly, as did 
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the way in which the music conveyed the relationship between the characters 
and the setting. The structure of the orchestra also needed to be changed. The 
writers of the article saw the relationship between the music and the singing 
as resembling that between guest and host: the music should be only an 
accompaniment, playing a supplementary role, in the same way that a guest 
should not presume to usurp the role of the host, and it should certainly not 
create a wall of sound which drowns out the singing. In the relationship 
between the characters and the setting, the characters were more important 
than the setting. The setting should serve the characters, and that was what 
such phrases as “use the setting to express emotions” and “a happy blend of 
emotions and setting” implied. In depicting the characters in a drama, the 
music should make a point of indicating what was going on inside a charac- 
ter’s head, and besides using “recurring motifs” to depict personality traits, 
should reveal the state of mind specific to the heroic characters. The re-struc- 
tured orchestra, stated the article, should, “as Comrade Jiang Qing has indi- 
cated,” combine features of both Chinese and foreign orchestras, so as to 
enrich tone colour, enhance texture and increase expressivity, and also to 
engender novel features which were specifically Chinese. Two points should be 
noted: (i) Of all the instruments playing the accompaniment, prominence 
should be given to the three principal instruments (san da jian) of China (the 
jinghu, the erhu and the yueqin); of the foreign instruments, the stringed 
instruments should predominate. (ii) In composing the music, anything 
“foreign” (i.e., un-Chinese), “strange” (i.e., eccentric or affected), “heavy” (i.e., 
too noisy or densely textured) or “cluttered” (i.e., having complex and fussy 
orchestration) should be avoided, in order to arrive at a Chinese style that 
would be enjoyed by the ordinary people of China. 

The article criticised some “reactionary fallacies,” such as the idea of 
“shifting a few steps but not changing form” or that “Peking opera is Peking 
opera”: It saw the true aim of the former as being to protect the bourgeois 
reformist rubbish of the old system of emperors, generals and ministers, 
scholars and beauties, and the motive behind the latter as opposition to the 
reform of Peking opera, and the desire to “use tradition flexibly” rather than 
to be creative. 

To Jiang Qing and her followers, traditional Peking opera music served 
only to allow characters representative of the feudal classes to lord it over the 
stage. Both the content and the form of the operas were ossified, and no 
matter how often they were performed all they ever offered was identical 
themes of joy or anger, sadness or happiness, always with the same degree of 
integration and pace, and only minor differences in yin and yang, or between 
schools and role-types. Jiang and her followers believed that to depict heroic 
proletarian images, it was necessary to discard the old conventions and to 
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introduce a new form and new content. The content of Zhiqu Weihushan 
[Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy] does indeed fit the definition of “new.” 
Where form was concerned, as has been mentioned above, Jiang called for 
“integration of breadth and depth” and for appropriate representation of 
emotions, character traits and period feel. The opera contains many new 
bangiang, among them Chang Bao’s wawadiao fan erhuang with its series of 
different banshi, and the fan xipi in the middle of Yang Zirong’s aria in Scene 3, 
Yang’s leisurely erhuang daoban in Scene 5, Yang’s erhuang er liu in Scene 8, 
and Chang Bao’s wawadiao erhuang with its series of different banshi in Scene 9. 
There are also some differences in taoshi [song cycles], with some of them 
made up of different qiangxi [systems of singing]: An erhuang in Scene 5 is 
followed by a xipi, a fan erhuang in Scene 3 is followed by a xipi and so on. 
There are even greater changes in melodies and pitch: Yang Zirong’s role, for 
example, includes elements of the laosheng, the wusheng, the xiaosheng and 
even the huadan, so that it is hard to categorise it; and Chang Bao’s singing- 
role is neither a gingyi nor a huadan. The opera thus belongs neither to the 
Mei school nor the Cheng school—the mixture of singing methods places it 
firmly in the “revolutionary school.” 

Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy] has ten scenes, 
with an overture and an epilogue. Every scene except the first contains an 
interlude, and Scenes 1, 2, 3 and 5 also have an epilogue. As has been described 
previously, the orchestra was a combination of 38 Chinese and Western 
instruments, the Chinese instruments being the three principal instruments 
(Jinghu, erhu and yuegin), banhu, pipa, jianpan paisheng, qudi, haidi, suona, 
zhuguan, ban, gu, xiao tanggu, wuluo, soprano daluo, alto daluo, bass daluo, 
xiaoluo, da shailuo, xiaobo, yabo and da maobo. The Western instruments were 
the piccolo, flute, oboe, French horn, trumpet, trombone, glockenspiel, kettle- 
drums, cymbals, hanging cymbals, violin, viola, cello and double bass.” The 
most important of these were the three principal instruments, then the other 
Chinese string and wind instruments; the Western instruments did little more 
than provide background music. The Chinese percussion instruments, being 
quite noisy, and the three principal instruments complemented each other. 

In its orchestration, although on the one hand Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking 
Tiger Mountain by strategy] kept to traditional Peking opera forms and tech- 
niques, building it around the three principal instruments and percussion, on 
the other hand it also made use of foreign stringed instruments (the violin 
family) for rather vaguer background music to act as a foil to the atmosphere, 
characters and setting. Examples are Chang Bao’s line “Banian qian fengxue 
ye” [One snowy night eight years ago], where the strings conjure up the image 
of snow and wind, and the song in Scene 5 which includes sounds recalling 
wind, snow, a horse’s hooves and so on. Orchestration of this nature had in 
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fact been used by great European composers in their works for centuries,” 
and in film music since the middle of the twentieth century, as a way of effec- 
tively setting off atmosphere, characters and setting. Zeng Zhimin had experi- 
mented with using an orchestra to accompany Peking operas in the 1920s, 
with what success we do not know. But it did not really suit the yangbanxi of 
the Cultural Revolution in the 1960s and 1970s, and it was not successful in 
the Ya Yin Troupe’s production of Hongling hen [Red damask regret] (The 
Princess of Changping) in Taipei at the end of the 1980s.® The music of 
Peking opera, like its gestures, holds a great deal of implied meaning, which 
allows the audience to use its imagination to share in the artistic activities of 
the actors and musicians. The traditional musical accompaniment matches 
the singing perfectly, and too much instrumental music can upset the balance 
between them. The music in Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by 
strategy] is still largely dependent on the three principal Chinese instruments 
and percussion, and to add Western instruments seems like gilding the lily. 
The overture, epilogue and interludes, and all the orchestral guomen [transi- 
tional passages] and interludes in the drama, sound most unnatural, as if a 
deliberate attempt is being made to combine Peking opera with European 
opera music, and it ends up being neither one or the other. 

The music in Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy] also 
made use of some composition techniques borrowed from the symphonies of 
the late 1950s and early 1960s, which inserted mass songs and revolutionary 
songs into the score.” For example, in an aria in Scene 4, the tune of Dongfang 
hong [The East is red] appears when the chief of staff sings the line, “Dang 
zhongyang zhiyinzhe qianjin fangxiang” [The Party Central Committee points 
the way] (see Example 1). Dongfang hong appears again in the accompaniment 
to the line “Xiong you zhaoyang” [I’ve the morning sun in my heart], which 
Yang Zirong sings in an aria in Scene 8. Jiang Qing planned to do away with all 
the emperors, ministers, scholars and beauties who peopled Peking opera, and 
replace them with Mao Zedong and the Communist Party. She was unhappy 
with the traditional styles of music and singing, the form of the dramas and 
their performance, because they meant that it was impossible to depict images 
of Mao Zedong and Communist Party figures effectively, and that was why she 
was so determined to reform Peking opera. 

Some of the sung passages in Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain 
by strategy] are very appealing—for instance, Yang Zirong’s “Guanjiao shan he 
huan xin zhuang” [Bring the land a new life] and “Xiong you zhaoyang” [I’ve 
the morning sun in my heart], and the chief of staff’s “Xiangxin ni” [I believe 
you] and “Xinchao nanping” [I cannot keep calm]. The three principal instru- 
ments and percussion play an extremely competent accompaniment, and 
sometimes the French horn and string passages set it off very effectively, but 
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Example 1. Chief of staff Shao’s song “Shi ba fandongpai yisaoguang” [Vowing to wipe 
out all counter-revolutionaries], from Scene 4 of Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking 
Tiger Mountain by strategy]. 
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the opera is not a pure Peking opera, and neither is it a “new opera”: some of 
the music in it is Peking opera music which has been revised to fit the story 
and the characters, but with Western instruments added, to make it sound 
symphonic. This kind of east-west hybrid cannot be called revolutionary, or 
even modern, and has little connection with the proletariat. It might conceiv- 
ably be described as experimental Peking opera. Experiments with artistic 
forms have always gone on, both in China and elsewhere, and the questions 
which must be asked concern aims and motivation, and the techniques and 
skills utilised in the experimental process. 


Haigang [The harbour] 


The revolutionary modern opera Haigang [The harbour] is a revised version 
of a Huaiju entitled Haigang de zaochen [Morning in the harbour], written 
after the 1964 Festival in Beijing. 

The Shanghai Academy of Peking opera changed its name during the 
Cultural Revolution to the Shanghai Revolutionary Peking Opera Cultural 
Troupe, and the President of the Academy, Zhou Xinfang, was denounced and 
removed. The opera was performed in 1966, after further revisions, and Jiang 
Qing, obviously believing there was no one suitable in the Shanghai troupe, 
brought in the female actor Li Lifang to play the role of Fang Haizhen. This 
opera, like the other revolutionary modern operas, uses only Jingbai and no 
yunbai; Fang Haizhen is not played as a gingyi, but sings in the style of a 
xiaosheng, and Gao Zhiyang is played as a jing. The harbour was revised once 
more in 1972, the most significant difference from the 1966 version being that 
in the later version the dramatic conflict shifted from being the contradictions 
among the people to contradictions between “our side” and the enemy, and 
Qian Shouwei became a hidden class enemy. 

The Shanghai Peking Opera Troupe team which worked on Haigang [The 
harbour] wrote an article entitled “Fanying shehuizhuyi shidai gongrenjieji de 
zhandou shenghuo: Geming xiandai Jingju Haigang de chuangzuo tihui” 
[Reflecting the life of struggle of the working class in the age of socialism: 
Appreciations in creating the revolutionary modern Peking opera The 
harbour],” in which they explained that they had tried to make the heroic 
images in the piece “on a higher plane, more intense, more concentrated, more 
typical, and nearer the ideal, and therefore more universal than actual 
everyday life,” and had thus needed to handle appropriately the relationship 
between “giving prominence to the main heroic character and depicting the 
other positive characters and the negative characters.” To give prominence to 
the main heroic character, they needed to work out the correct relationship 
between what he says on stage and what he does; and to reveal his spiritual 
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world, they had to depict the inner relationships between the various aspects 
of his personality correctly. Where the relationship between “giving promi- 
nence to the main heroic character and depicting the other positive characters 
and the negative characters” was concerned, the team completely revised the 
original performance text of the opera, under the guidance of Jiang Qing. In 
Scene 6 of the original text, when the climax of the opera is reached, it is only 
Mother Han who teaches Han Xiaoqiang about the family’s history, and there 
is no role in this for Fang Haizhen, which greatly weakens her heroic image. 
Although the scene is quite moving, objectively what it highlights is family 
education—the idea of proletarian internationalism disappears without trace, 
leaving Fang in a poor position and allowing Mother Han to steal the scene. 
“Comrade Jiang Qing went straight to the crux of the problem, telling us to be 
brave and get rid of the Mother Han character, in order to concentrate on 
depicting Fang Haizhen. The lesson in family history is instead delivered by 
Ma Hongliang, and this allows Fang to teach young Han about the history of 
the port and give her a revolutionary traditional education, to equip her with 
a proletarian outlook and lofty Communist ideals. Two whole new songs were 
written for Fang in this key scene: Zhongyu renmin zhongyu Dang [Loyal to 
the people and loyal to the party] and Mao Zedong sixiang dongfeng chuansong 
[Mao Zedong Thought is carried on the east wind]. Revising the scene in this 
way shows how Fang’s internationalism has reached new heights?“ Jiang Qing 
seems to have left no stone unturned in her efforts to give prominence to the 
Communist Party and Party branch secretaries; in her efforts to highlight Mao 
Zedong Thought and her own work she was doing even more. 

The team believed that, when it came to giving prominence to the main 
heroic character, and working out the correct relationship between what he 
says and what he does, the words of the hero should not be too realistic (ie., 
confined to facts, without any evidence of thought), but neither should they 
be hollow (i.e., irrelevant and pointless). In revealing the interior world of the 
main character and trying to depict correctly the relationship between the 
various strands of his character, the team felt they had encountered a marked 
contradiction in the music, that is “a contradiction between the hero’s 
thoughts, feelings and personal qualities, and the period atmosphere, and the 
old form of Peking opera music. The closer the period of time being shown, 
the more serious the conflict between content and form, and hence there 
should be correspondingly more ‘weeding out of the old and letting the new 
emerge’ in the music.” This seems fair enough, and was the reason given for 
revolutionising the music of the opera. In Fang’s “theme” and in his songs they 
created specific tunes, based on his personal qualities, thoughts and feelings, 
and on period atmosphere, to give his musical image a modern feel: 
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* To show how exceptionally strong and heroic Fang’s character is, and 
thus to intensify the forcefulness of his singing, the team adopted the 
xiaxuan technique of the xiaosheng in arias like Xidu le quanhui 
gongbao [I have read carefully the communiqué from the Plenum] and 
Mao Zedong sixiang dongfeng chuansong [Mao Zedong Thought is 
carried on the east wind] (see Example 2). 

* Some of the more vigorous elements of the hualian style were incor- 
porated into the singing of arias such as Ding ba ni wupeng de chuan’er 
tuo hui gang [Your sail-less boat must be towed back to harbour]. 

* ‘To show how deeply Fang ponders problems when there are contradic- 
tions or conflicts, the team employed multi-rhythmic patterns in 
which hardness is coupled with softness (for example, for the words 
“zongying” [traces] in the aria Xiangqi Dang xinming yanliang 
[Recalling the Party we are sharp-eyed and clear-headed], and “jingx- 
iang” [the scene] in the core aria Zhongyu renmin zhongyu Dang [Loyal 
to the people and loyal to the party]). 

* ‘To convey how Fang’s emotions fluctuate during the struggle, a variety 
of contrasts of melody, rhythm, tonality and metre were used in deter- 
mining his singing style, with frequent alternations between hard and 
soft, open and closed, controlled and relaxed. 


The team which created Haigang [The harbour] say that the purpose of 
these attempts to introduce reform was to achieve dialectical unity of the 
musical form with the character’s thoughts and feelings and the sense of 
period. In deciding on the hero’s singing style, dialectics was in the forefront 
of their minds. In the art of music, high and low, fast and slow, ordered and 
disordered, sparse and dense, discontinuous and continuous, strong and weak 
all represent the unity of opposites. 

In expressing their opinions, and reporting on the ways in which they 
benefited from their experience, the team uses an almost identical set of plati- 
tudes to those used by the team who worked on Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking 
Tiger Mountain by strategy]. Comparison of the two reveals that Haigang [The 
harbour] is one of the weakest of the five model works as regards both plot 
and music, and this is probably why it elicited the fewest laudatory articles.” 

Haigang [The harbour] is a smaller-scale opera than Zhiqu Weihushan 
[Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy]. It consists of seven scenes and has only a 
dozen characters. The small orchestra contains 32 instruments, both Chinese 
and Western: the former are the three principal instruments (Jinghu, erhu and 
yueqin), pipa, jianpan paisheng, zhudi, suona, ban, gu, xiao tanggu, wugu, 
soprano daluo, alto daluo, bass daluo, xiaoluo, bass xiaoluo, xiaobo, naobo and 
pengzhong. The latter are flute, oboe, clarinet, French horn, trumpet, trombone, 
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Example 2. Fang Haizhen’s song “Mao Zedong sixiang dongfeng chuansong” [Mao 
Zedong thought is carried on the east wind], from Scene 6 “Zhuangzhi 
lingyun” [Soaring aspirations] of Haigang [The harbour]. 
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Example 2 (continued). 
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kettle drums, hanging cymbals, harp, violin, viola, cello and double bass.” The 
orchestra plays 13 passages of music in all—an overture “Laodong gu” [work 
song] and interlude for each of the seven scenes; “Music for when Han Xiaoq- 
iang shoulders his load and goes to market,” “Scattering the load” and an 
epilogue in Scene 2, “Music for when Fang Haizhen goes to market” in Scene 3 
and “Shouldering cudgels” in Scenes 4 and 6. The orchestration is flawed and 
sounds incomplete, as if it has been emptied of content and all that is left is 
noise. As in Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy], the musical 
accompaniment depends mainly on the three principal instruments and 
percussion, supplemented by the other instruments, especially the Western 
strings, but it produces very little effect, and musically, Haigang is much infe- 
rior to Zhiqu Weihushan. This is due more to the scoring, and the handling of 
the instrumental music and singing, than to the size of the orchestra. 


Hongdengji [The red lantern] 


Hongdengji [The red lantern] was one of the operas performed by the Chinese 
Academy of Peking Opera at the Festival of Peking Opera on Modern Themes 
held in the summer of 1964. Later on, having undergone numerous revisions, 
it was performed in the spring of 1965 in Shanghai and Guangzhou. It was 
adapted by Weng Ouhong and A Jia from a Shanghai opera of the same name 
performed by the Aihua Shanghai Opera Troupe of Shanghai. The Shanghai 
opera, in turn, was derived from the literary screenplay for the film Geming zi 
you houlai ren [The revolution will have its successors] and the play Sandairen 
[Three generations]. The story behind the opera had already been seen in the 
cinema and on stage before modern Peking opera had emerged, but as it 
metamorphosed from play to Peking opera, via the cinema and the Shanghai 
opera stage, it underwent considerable changes. Before the revolutionary 
Peking opera was written and performed, writers, directors, actors, stage staff 
and musicians were twice despatched to Shanghai, to learn from watching the 
Aihua Shanghai Opera Troupe and having discussions with them, and we can 
therefore assume that the details of the plot of the opera are quite similar to 
those of the Shanghai opera. 

The team from the Chinese Academy of Peking Opera who worked on 
Hongdengji [The red lantern] recorded in their report that, in November 1963, 
after considering many dramas and carefully making a choice, Jiang Qing 
decided to turn the story into a Peking opera, and thus began to re-conceptu- 
alise and re-create it in line with the characteristics of that form. She indicated 
very clearly that Li Yuhe “represents the working-class, represents revolu- 
tionary martyrs, is a member of the Communist Party and a very great figure, 
a proletarian hero. The drama should focus on him, and give prominence to 
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his noble image.”” With this in mind, under Jiang’s direction, and in accor- 


dance with the three guiding principles, the team began to put together their 
portrayal of Li’s heroic image. 

The first of the three principles was “Use the creative method of 
combining revolutionary realism with revolutionary romanticism, taking class 
struggle as the key link, and proceeding from the various aspects of class rela- 
tionships to depict a typical example of proletarian heroes; and using special 
scenes in which the hero expressed his thoughts and sentiments to reveal his 
Communist ideals in a concentrated way.” To carry out this principle, the team 
decided to give the opera several new scenes: one of them demonstrates how 
Li Yuhe never for a moment forgets his “matchless love and devotion to our 
great leader Chairman Mao and the great Party,” and has him shouting “Long 
live Chairman Mao!” as he is about to die a martyr’s death; three of them 
make it clear that Li’s struggle with Hatoyama is the crux of the opera—these 
are Zhoupeng tuo xian [Narrow escape at the gruel stall], Fuyan dou Jiu shan 
[Struggling against Hatoyama at the banquet] and Xingchang douzheng 
[Struggle on the execution ground]. To illustrate the close links between the 
Party and the masses, the team arranged for Li Yuhe to hand over his task to 
Granny Li when he is arrested, and for her, when she is arrested, in turn to 
hand it over to Tiemei. This family of three people is a proletarian revolu- 
tionary struggle collective which has broken completely with all the old 
conventional ideas. 

The second principle was “Use the creative method of combining revolu- 
tionary realism with revolutionary romanticism, correctly handling the ardu- 
ousness of revolutionary struggle and the severity of revolutionary war in 
order to bring out the noble qualities of typical examples of proletarian 
heroes, and give prominence to the theme.” In order to do this, the team 
concentrated on two aspects: giving prominence to Li’s revolutionary heroism 
and optimism, and emphasising that Li shed his blood and sweat for the 
glorious victory of the people’s revolutionary cause. To achieve the former, 
they composed the splendid aria Hunshen shi dan xiongjiujiu [I am filled with 
courage and strength] for him to sing; in his acting, all his actions, such as 
accepting the bowl of wine and other details, “incorporated postural gestures 
which create for him the effect of a sparkling steel sculpture”; the key melody 
from Dadao jinxingqu [March of the swords] was also brought in here, to 
further enhance the sense of his moral strength. The team wrote the scene 
Qianfuhouji [Advance and fill the breach left by fallen comrades] for Tiemei, 
to allow her to develop to the full the anger and determination which she 
expressed in the aria Chouhen ru xin yao faya [Biting my hatred, chewing my 
rage ... let them sprout in my heart], and to show that Li Yuhe’s qualities and 
ideals have re-appeared in her. 
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The third principle was “Never forget class struggle, perfect the creation 
in repeated practice, and carry the proletarian revolution in literature and art 
through to the end.” The team revealed that, when Hongdengji was first 
written, Jiang Oing told them, “You must continually revise it and continually 
perform it, keep putting it into practice and keep polishing it. In revising plays 
you must have the strength of an ox, and you must have confidence.” In 1970, 
when the drama was compressed into two hours, the plot became tighter and 
more concise.” 

The story of Hongdengji [The red lantern] is actually a very suitable 
means of getting Communist propaganda across to the audience. The red 
lantern symbolises the treasure of the revolution, which is handed down from 
generation to generation, and it signifies that the Communist revolution will 
continue to be handed down from generation to generation; Granny Li, Li 
Yuhe and Li Tiemei were not originally from the same family, and this 
perfectly matches the class love which the Communists encouraged instead of 
the love between parents and children; and the libretto is peppered with words 
like “revolution,” “struggle,” “class nature” and “Communist Party,” all of 
which sit very well with the Communist policy on art and literature. The most 
important task of the writers of the yangbanxi thus became the foregrounding 
of the heroic characters, all of whom were revolutionary, all of whom loved 
Chairman Mao and Mao Zedong Thought, and all of whom possessed the 
“most precious Chinese proletarian character.” Since Hongdengji was useful 
to the Communists, the order was given to “work on it boldly, even if it does 
not resemble a Peking opera when you finish,” public opinion was mobilised 
to praise it extravagantly, and for a while there was an avalanche of articles 
eulogising it in the press.” 

Tao Zhu was critical of it, and said, “Hongdengji is not without its flaws. I 
think that there should be more singing, and that it could have been more like 
a Peking opera. Yuan Shihai’s singing was unsatisfactory, and there should be 
more dance and movement. Is it supposed to be like spoken drama? I don’t 
think so.” There could indeed have been a few more arias in the score, espe- 
cially for Yuan Shihai, in the role of Hatoyama. There are 11 scenes in the 
opera, but Hatoyama only has three chances to sing—in Scene 4 (Zhi yao ni [If 
you serve the empire loyally], Scene 6 (a musical dialogue with Li Yuhe, Ni zhi 
neng ba wo de jingu song yi song [No matter how cruel your tortures]) and 
Scene 7 (a musical dialogue with Granny Li and Tiemei, Wo yi jia jihan jiaopo 
du shiguang [My family has always suffered from hunger and cold]), and even 
in the dialogues he only gets to hum a few lines. His one complete aria, Zhi 
yao ni, is very short, consisting of just 17 bars.” As to Tao Zhu’s point that 
Hongdengji [The red lantern] was not much like a Peking opera, this is because 
there is no yunbai in the text, only jingbai, the costumes are modern and there 
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is less dancing, singing and movement. Had Jiang Qing not been so keen to 
give prominence to the heroic characters, neglecting the negative ones, and 
had she not concentrated on realism rather than a more impressionistic 
approach, Hongdengji [The red lantern] might perhaps have been more like a 
Peking opera. Jiang Qing’s insistence on political principles meant that 
whether or not the yangbanxi were like Peking operas became an unimportant 
issue, and when Tao Zhu made his remarks it may be that he had not yet 
realised the true nature and aims of the yangbanxi and of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion itself. 

Including the overture, there are 28 passages of orchestral or instrumental 
ensemble music in Hongdengji : The overture (42 bars), “Huoche guochang ji 
jiaotongyuan tiaoche yinyue” [Music for when the train crosses the stage and 
the liaison man jumping off the carriage] (Scene 1, 29 bars), Scene 1 epilogue (4 
bars), Scene 2 interlude (10 bars), “Li Yuhe bei jiaotongyuan jishang yinyue” [Li 
Yuhe hurries in with the liaison man on his back] (Scene 2, 19 bars), “Li Yuhe, 
jiaotongyuan dui anhao yinyue” [Li Yuhe and the liaison man exchange pass- 
words] (Scene 2, 12 bars), “Li Yuhe, laodong qunzhong duihua yinyue” 
[Conversation between Li Yuhe and the labourers] (Scene 3, 17 bars), Scene 3 
epilogue (9 bars), Scene 4 interlude (10 bars), Scene 4 epilogue (5 bars), Scene 
5 interlude (8 bars), “Shuo hongdeng yinyue [Telling the story of the red 
lantern] (21 bars), “Jia jiaotongyuan pian midianma yinyue [The bogus liaison 
man tries to obtain the code by deception] (Scene 5, 49 bars), “Zhuangbie 
yinyue [Staunch farewell] (Scene 5, 24 bars), “Zhuangbie hou yinyue” [After 
the staunch farewell] (Scene 5, 19 bars), “Tong shuo geming jiashi yinyue” 
[Heart-rending tale of revolutionary family history] (Scene 5, 66 bars), Scene 
6 epilogue (25 bars), “Li Yuhe, Jiu Shan ‘duihua’ yinyue” [“Conversation” 
between Li Yuhe and Hatoyama] (Scene 6, 32 bars), “Li Yuhe kuobu zouxia” [Li 
Yuhe strides off] (Scene 6, 17 bars), Scene 7 interlude (15 bars), Scene 8 inter- 
lude (50 bars), “Jiuyi yinyue” [Becoming a martyr] (Scene 8, 28 bars), Scene 9 
interlude (13 bars), “Tiemei beifen yinyue” [Grief and anger of Tiemei] (Scene 
9, 22 bars), Scene 10 interlude (45 bars), “Kaida luogu” [Fighting, to drums 
and cymbals] (Scene 10, 90 bars), Scene 11 epilogue (13 bars), and “Huanqing 
shengli yinyue” [Rejoicing in victory] (Scene 11, 52 bars). The 28 passages 
contain a total of 766 bars, which is not many for the length of Hongdengji. 

The composition of the orchestra for Hongdengji was very similar to that 
for Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy] and Haigang [The 
harbour]. A mixture of 42 Chinese and Western instruments, it consisted of 
the three principal instruments (Jinghu, Jing’erhu and yueqin), banhu, gaohu, 
erhu, pipa, daruan, zhudi, suona, xiao jungu, da shuailuo, gu, ban, xiao tanggu, 
wugu, zhong guangluo, soprano daluo, alto daluo, bass daluo, da guangluo, 
soprano xiaoluo, alto xiaoluo, bass xiaoluo, soprano bo, alto bo, dabo, piccolo, 
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flute, oboe, English horn, clarinet, bassoon, French horn, trumpet, trombone, 
kettle drums, hanging cymbals, violin, viola, cello and double bass.” (This was 
four more instruments than for Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by 
strategy] and eleven more than for Haigang [The harbour].) 

The music of this opera elicits a better response from the audience than 
that of the two discussed above. The singing is pleasant to listen to, and the 
orchestral accompaniment works well, with a flexible rapport between the 
Chinese instruments and the Western ones. It is not as monotonous and weak 
as the orchestral music in Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by 
strategy]: examples of this are the accompaniment and transitional passage 
into Li Yuhe’s aria Hunshen shi dan xiongjiujiu [I am filled with courage and 
strength], the balanced melody of the French horn and the three principal 
instruments in Granny Li’s aria Xue ni die xinhongdanzhuangzhi ru gang [Learn 
from your father his loyalty, courage and iron will], and the bassoon and clar- 
inet, oboe and flute parts which follow on from it, ascending layer by layer (see 
Example 3); the orchestral accompaniment to Li Yuhe’s aria Xiongxin 
zhuangzhi chong yuntian [My heroic heart and lofty ideals are as high as the 
sky] in Scene 8 is also very good. This is all relatively speaking, of course: For 
the average audience of a Peking opera would still prefer to have the accompa- 
niment played by traditional instruments,” and an orchestra is not actually 
suited to the styles of singing used in Peking opera. To increase the impact of a 
drama, of course, it is acceptable to try using other instruments for some of 
the passages describing the setting, or the characters’ emotions, but this will 
depend on the circumstances. One feature of Peking opera is that it always 
makes the audience use its imagination, and a large orchestra is not necessarily 
suited to it, because then it would cease to be what people think of as Peking 
opera. 

Liu Jidian, one of the team who revised Hongdengji six times, believed 
that if the music in the opera was to portray heroic images, it needed to be 
based on the literary images in the text, and that therefore in planning the 
singing and the music, the qualities, thoughts and personalities of the charac- 
ters in the drama should all be taken into account. In deciding how the role of 
Tiemei should be sung, for instance, it was necessary to understand the stages 
she had passed through as she grew up; and the singing style of Granny Li 
should reflect her bad experiences in the past and the resolute way she faces 
danger. Liu went on to say that although some of the music which accompa- 
nies the qu [songs] in Hongdengji consisted of revised versions of old qu, most 
of it was new, and a wide selection of raw material had been used for it, 
including traditional qupai, folk songs, folk music and Kunqu. The company 
also used a range of forms of musical accompaniment, including unison, 
ensemble and solo playing, as well as full orchestral accompaniment, chosen 
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Example 3. Granny Li’s aria “Xue ni die xinhongdanzhuang zhi ru gang” [Learn from 
your father his loyalty, courage and iron will], from Scene 5 of Hongdengji 
[The red lantern]. 
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Example 3 (continued). 
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to suit the text, the production and the style of performance. They even took 
some elements from spoken drama, films and poetry recitation.” As a result, 
the singing and the music in Hongdengji are quite complex. 

When, after its seventh revision, Hongdengji was performed, Ren Jia too 
wrote an article about some of the innovative aspects of the music in the 
opera.” The article is in three sections: the first underlines the fact that “the 
primary task of the revolutionary modern operas is to delineate heroic prole- 
tarian characters”; the second explains that “the traditional banqiang and 
qupai have been smelted and re-moulded so that they are now capable of 
representing life today and portraying images of characters of today”; the 
third section tells us that “when writing music for revolutionary modern 
operas, the issue of instrumental music is also very important.” What Ren is 
stressing in the first section is the Three Prominences, the soul of all the yang- 
banxi, for which even singing styles, accompaniment and the depiction of 
other characters may have to be sacrificed, even if it means that the opera loses 
its resemblance to Peking opera. To make Li Yuhe’s heroic image more promi- 
nent, for example, the words “hun shen” from Li’s aria Hun shen shi danxiong 
jiujiu [I am filled with courage and strength] were allotted an ascending 
melody instead of a descending one, making them sound even bolder. Similar 
alterations were made in other places (falling intervals replaced by rising ones, 
the melody given greater force by having a single syllable sung over fewer 
notes than before, and so on) and although some of these changes made it less 
like Peking opera, this mattered little when the main aim was to highlight the 
heroic image. 

The second section of Ren’s article illustrates how traditional banqiang 
were reshaped in order to represent contemporary life, creating in effect a new 
musical language. Thus, elements of the hualian style appeared in Granny Li’s 
singing of Geming de huoyan yiding yao da fang guangmang [The bright blaze 
of revolution must shine forth with all its strength] (at the beginning of Scene 
2), and the wawa diao [children’s tune] of the xiao sheng was incorporated 
into Tiemei’s singing of Chouhen ru xin yao faya [Biting my hatred, chewing 
my rage ... let them sprout in my heart] (Scene 9). Ren explains how the 
process was carried out in composing Tiemei’s Dou you yi ke hongliang de xin 
[They all have red, loyal hearts], for which the team adopted the musical 
language of a song: “The way the writers handled it was entirely determined 
by the character.” Although Ren claims that they did not wholly move away 
from tradition in writing it, another convention of the Three Prominences 
was that the musical art of Peking opera could be ignored in the interests of 
portraying the heroic character. 

The third section of Ren’s article focuses on the issue of instrumental 
music. He recognises the principles of “A set of gongs and drums make up 
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half the opera” and “Thirty per cent singing, seventy per cent percussion” in 
traditional Peking opera, and the importance of instrumental music in height- 
ening the atmosphere on the stage and setting the scene. Traditional instru- 
ments, however, did not sit well with characters like the ones in Hongdengji 
[The red lantern], and so they had to be transformed, and new instruments 
added, to show up the heroic characters better. When Tiemei, in Zuoren 
yaozuo zheyang de ren [I should be a person like them], sings “Tamen daodi 
wei shenme” [Why do they ...], she pauses for a little while, the huqin plays a 
guomen [transitional passage], and the four-bar tune changes, to reflect 
Tiemei’s mental state. This is something which never happens in traditional 
Peking opera. But here, although the tune and the metre remain the same, 
because the character’s mood has changed, some different preludes, guomen 
and accompaniments are brought in to make the aria much more varied and 
interesting. “In this way, the huqin not only acts as a good foil to the singing 
style, it can also convey things beyond the singing. Using both together 
enabled us to depict the character even more perfectly.” Ren Jia concludes his 
article by saying that the creation of the music for Hongdengji was a tortuous 
process, and although initially a wholly Western method of composition was 
adopted, in the end it had not worked. Only when the instrumental music 
serves the drama, rather than working against it, can it play a full role in 
modern Peking opera. 

The principle underlying the instrumental music and orchestration in the 
yangbanxi is shown up very clearly in the experiences of both Liu Jidian and 
Ren Jia: the characters took priority over the music, and in order to portray 
the images of these characters as required, whatever needed to be changed was 
changed, and wherever something new was needed, it was created. This is 
totally understandable, because it had occurred in the music of European 
operas too, and the yangbanxi were modelled, to a greater or lesser extent, on 
European operatic forms, structures and orchestration (with overtures, inter- 
mezzi, finales and so on). But were these appropriate for Peking opera? 
Changes in artistic forms, whether spontaneous or intentional, are constantly 
taking place, but they normally stem from a need for artistic expression, not 
from political exigency. What is more, evolution in every art has always run 
parallel with tradition, and has never been sufficient in itself—whereas the 
yangbanxi were at this time the only form of drama the people of China were 
permitted to watch. 

Besides involving herself in the creation of the Peking opera version of 
Hongdengji, Jiang Qing also actively encouraged the composition of a piano 
accompaniment to the opera, an undeniably revolutionary move. Zeng 
Zhimin had used an orchestra, or an orchestra with some Western instru- 
ments added, to accompany Peking opera in the 1920s, as Jiang Qing did in 
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the 1960s and Guo Xiaozhuang and the Ya Yin Troupe would do in the 1980s,” 
but apparently no one had ever used a piano for this purpose. 

Only twelve of the arias from Hongdengji were selected for the piano 
version: 


Li Tiemei: Dou you yike hongliang de xin [They all have red, loyal 
hearts]. Besides the piano, this is accompanied by gu [drums] and ban 
[clappers]. 

Li Tiemei: Zuo ren yao zuo zheyang de ren [I should be a person like 
them]. With gu and ban, as well as piano. 

Li Yuhe: Qiongren de haizi zao dang jia [A poor man’s child soon learns 
to manage the house]. With gu and ban, as well as piano. 

Li Yuhe: Tianxia shi nanbudao Gongchandangyuan [No difficulty in 
the world can daunt a Communist]. Accompanied by piano and gu, 
ban, alto daluo, alto xiaoluo, alto bo. 

Li Yuhe: Hun shen shi dan xiong jiujiu [I am filled with courage and 
strength]. Accompanied also by gu, ban, alto daluo, alto xiaoluo, alto 
bo. 

Granny Li: Xue ni die xinhongdanzhuang zhi ru gang [Learn from your 
father his loyalty, courage and iron will]. Accompanied by piano and 
gu, ban, alto daluo, alto xiaoluo, alto bo. 

Granny Li: Xuezhai haishi xue lai chang [Debts of blood must be paid 
with blood]. Accompanied by piano and gu, ban, alto daluo, alto 
xiaoluo, alto bo. 

Li Tiemei: Dabujin chailang jue bu xia zhanchang [We shall never leave 
the battlefield until all the wolves are killed]. Accompanied by piano 
and gu, ban, alto daluo, alto xiaoluo, alto bo. 

Li Tiemei: Guanghui zhao er yong xiang qian [Shining gloriously ahead 
for evermore]. Accompanied by piano and gu, ban, alto daluo, alto 
xiaoluo, alto bo. 

Li Tiemei: Chouhen ru xin yao faya [Biting my hatred, chewing my 
rage ... let them sprout in my heart]. Accompanied by piano and gu, 
ban, alto daluo, alto xiaoluo, alto bo. 

Li Yuhe: Dang jiao er zuo yige gangqiang tiehan [Brought up by the 
Party to be a man of steel]. Accompanied by piano and gu, ban, alto 
daluo, alto xiaoluo, alto bo. 

Li Yuhe: Xiongxin zhuangzhi chong yuntian [My soaring heart]. 
Accompanied by piano and gu, ban, alto daluo, alto xiaoluo, alto bo.” 


We can see from this list that (i) The arias are not arranged by singing 
style, as in the Peking opera version of Hongdengji [The red lantern], but 
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according to the performers. (ii) On the principle of the Three Prominences, 
the major heroic character in the three-member proletarian Li household (Li 
Yuhe), has five arias, the next most important heroic character (Li Tiemei) 
also has five arias, and the third most important (Granny Li) has two. Other 
characters have nothing. (iii) The first three arias are accompanied by gu and 
ban as well as the piano, and arias 4 to 12 are all accompanied by the same 
selection of instruments. 

Many people feel that using a piano to accompany the singing in Peking 
opera is inappropriate. The pianist Fu Cong once told me that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for him to accept the piano accompaniment to Hongdengji. I 
feel that the attempt was not wholly without merit, as in some places the 
singing harmonises very nicely with the piano, gu, ban, luo and bo—for 
example, in the two lines “Xin Zhonguo ru zhaoyang guang zhao renjian, na 
shihou quan Zhongguo hongqi” [New China will shine like the morning sun, 
red flags will fly all over the country] in Li Yuhe’s aria Xiongxin zhuangzhi 
chong yuntian [My soaring spirit] (see Example 4) and his Hun shen shi dan 
xiong jiujiu [I am filled with courage and strength], and Granny Li’s Xue ni die 
xin hongdan zhuangzhi ru gang [Learn from your father his loyalty, courage 
and iron will].” If we are able to accept and appreciate the art songs of the 
1930s and 1940s, there is surely no good reason why we should reject a bold 
experiment such as this. All experiments have their uses, and we should look 
at them objectively, and in a practical way. It may well be that a whole series of 
experiments turns out to be unsatisfactory and not worth pursuing, but if 
there are no experiments at all, how are we to discover whether they work or 
not? Jiang Qing’s mistake lay not in the fact that she experimented with yang- 
banxi, but in the means she used to manufacture them, and in her ultimate 
aim. Western composers, after all, were constantly experimenting, but they did 
not force people to appreciate their works. If the yangbanxi truly were great 
dramatic music, there should have been no need to ban other forms of drama. 


Shajiabang 


When the Peking opera Shajiabang was performed at the Festival of Peking 
Opera on Contemporary Themes in Beijing during the summer of 1964, it 
was entitled Ludang huozhong [Spark amid the reeds]. It had been adapted 
from the Shanghai opera of the same name, written by Wen Mu of the 
Shanghai Municipal People’s Huju Troupe, by Wang Zengqi, Yang Yumin and 
Xue Enhou, of the Peking Opera Troupe in Beijing, and it was not until 1965 
that its name was changed to Shajiabang.” It is a thrilling and amusing story 
about the heroic exploits of the Communist New Fourth Army during the 
Anti-Japanese War, and particularly during the closing scenes, when 18 
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Example 4. Li Yuhe’s “Xiongxin zhuangzho chong yuntian” [My soaring spirit], from 


the paino accompaniment to Hongdengji [The red lantern]. 
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wounded soldiers are enjoying themselves at a wedding, it is dramatically 
highly effective and at the same time very entertaining. That explains its popu- 
larity when it was performed in 1964, and why it completely overshadowed 
the reputation of Hongdengji. 

The guiding thought behind Shajiabang, however, was in conflict with 
Mao’s military thinking, because there was too much emphasis in the original 
text of Ludang huozhong [Spark amid the reeds] on Sister A Qing’s under- 
ground struggle. Guo Jianguang, the political instructor of the company of 18 
wounded men from the New Fourth Army, was relegated to a supporting role, 
and the importance of the armed struggle was entirely ignored. Mao, in his 
military thinking, stressed that “China’s problems can never be solved without 
armed struggle,” and “The core task and supreme form of revolution is to seize 
political power through armed struggle; it is war that solves problems. This 
Marxist-Leninist revolutionary principle is generally correct, and both in 
China and abroad, it is always correct.” Therefore, Mao uttered the well- 
known sentence, “All members of the Communist Party should understand 
this truth: political power grows out of the barrel of a gun.”™ He also said, that 
“without armed struggle, neither the proletariat, nor the people, nor the 
Communist Party would have any standing in China, and it would be impos- 
sible for the revolution to triumph.” Although the drama was a great success, 
the Beijing Opera Troupe were ordered to study Mao’s writings, to make sure 
they realised that the thinking behind the libretto was very different from 
Mao’s thinking. Xiao Jia, a member of the team involved in writing and 
directing it, admitted in an article he wrote that it was only after studying 
Mao’s works that he became aware of the errors of principle contained in the 
libretto.” 

Following numerous revisions, the story was adjusted so as to give promi- 
nence to the armed struggle, and the role of Guo Jianguang was re-written to 
make him a crucial figure; the part where Sister A Qing’s intelligence and her 
disguise as a soldier help her to succeed was changed, so that when the soldiers 
recover from their wounds they form a commando platoon and storm the 
enemy’s headquarters, completely wiping out the enemy army. The whole 
drama now concerns the commandos and how they are reunited with the 
army and the masses of the people under a fluttering red flag, and it finishes 
with joyful shouts of “Shajiabang is in the people’s hands again!” Thus the title 
was changed from Ludang huozhong [Spark amid the reeds] to Shajiabang. 
Once re-written, the drama was not nearly as entertaining as before, although 
it contained more fighting, and it became less popular than Hongdengji [The 
red lantern]. Advertisements in the press show that in 1965 there were actually 
fewer performances of Shajiabang around the country than of Hongdengji [The 
red lantern]. The re-writing of the libretto also affected the actors. When Zhao 
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Yanjia, who had played Sister A Qing in Ludang huozhong [Spark amid the 
reeds], was performing in Shajiabang she was told by the “leaders” that she 
should play up her role as underground contact and play down her role as the 
owner of the tea house. But Zhao’s performance did not satisfy the “leaders”” 
and Liu Xiurong, of the Institute of Chinese Drama’s Experimental Peking 
Opera Troupe was drafted into the Beijing Peking Opera Troupe to take the 
part instead.” Dan Yuanshou, who played Guo Jianguang, suffered enor- 
mously when the opera became more serious, and he poured out his unhappi- 
ness in a newspaper article: “After the singing-styles were changed, I was 
unable to shake off all my old habits when I sang, and for two months my 
performance was not up to standard, so I became very depressed. This was 
particularly the case with Jianchi [Holding out] in Scene 5, in the section with 
22 lines where the erhuang daoban turns to huilong, then sanyan, and then 
yuanban. It was revised ten times in a month, which made things very difficult 
for me. It was hard to sing fluently, and took a lot of effort. The leaders and 
the comrades kept saying it was not right. Sometimes they would come up 
with a new singing-style and I would learn the words and the tunes. As I am 
not very well educated it was hard work to memorise them, and since I am 
unable to read a score, I had to learn the music by heart too. But every time, 
just as I had learnt them, the scheme would be thrown out. I was as anxious as 
hell”® It was clearly a difficult time for the actors. 

Shajiabang too, in common with the other yangbanxi, gives prominence 
to the main heroic images—in this case, Guo Guangjian and Sister A Qing,” 
and this stress on the portrayal of the two characters is inevitably carried over 
into the music as well: Guo has six arias and three musical dialogues, Sister A 
Qing has eight arias and two musical dialogues, so between them they have 
most of the arias in the opera.” Shajiabang has ten scenes in all: an overture 
before it starts, then an opening tune in Scene 1, and every scene after that 
(except for Scene 10) has some interludes and a closing tune. Among these 
musical interludes are “Guizi xunluodui guochang yinyue” [A Japanese patrol 
passes] and “Shangyuan tongguo fengsuoxian yinyue” [The wounded soldiers 
pass through the blockade] (Scene 1), “Fan ‘saodang’ yinyue” [Countering the 
mopping-up operation] (Scene 2), “A Qing Sao fulaoxieyou shangchang 
yinyue” [Sister A Qing helps old people and children], “Qunzhong guochang 
yinyue” [The masses cross the stage] and “Diao Xiao San qiang baofu yinyue” 
[Diao Xiao San snatches the bundle] (Scene 4), “Zhanshi hu rang nian’gao 
yinyue” [The soldiers offer each other rice cake], “Faxian di qiting yinyue” 
[Discovering the enemy’s boat] and “Zhencha chufa yinyue” [The spy sets out] 
and “Banzhang Guo Jianguang duihua yinyue” [Chief Guo has a conversation] 
(Scene 5), “A Qing Sao shangchang luogu” [Sister A Qing enters with gongs 
and drums] (Scene 7), “Sha Silong, Ye Sizhong zhencha yinyue” [Sha Silong 
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and Ye Sizhong go on reconnaissance] and “Weijun xunluodui guochang 
yinyue” [The puppet army patrol crosses the stage] (Scene 8), “Weijun zhan- 
gang yinyue” [The puppet army sentries] and “Zhong zhanshi yue qiang 
yinyue” [The soldiers scale the wall] (Scene 9), “Shengli huishi yinyue” 
[Triumphantly joining forces] and “Weisheng” [Postlude] (Scene 10). There 
are 28 musical passages in all, and some of them are much longer than the 
musical passages in the three Peking operas described above. 

The orchestra for Shajiabang, with 47 instruments, is larger than the 
orchestras for the first three operas. The Chinese instruments required are the 
“four principal instruments” (Jinghu, Jing erhu, yueqin, xiao sanxian), pipa, 
yanggin, zhongruan, da sanxian, daruan, zhudi, haidi, suona, guanzi, jianpan 
paisheng, gu, xiao tanggu, ban, Guangdong ban, soprano daluo, alto daluo, bass 
daluo, xiaoluo, bass xiaoluo, naobo, da maobo, qibo, chaguo, da tanggu, da 
shailuo, diaobo, junba, xiao jungu, dabo, erhu and zhonghu. The Western 
instruments are: flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, French horn, trumpet, trom- 
bone, celesta, violin, viola, cello and double bass. The majority of instruments 
(33) in this larger, mixed orchestra are Chinese instruments, and the 14 
Western ones are there to supplement them.” There had never been such a 
large-scale orchestra before for any “experimental Peking opera”; in the 
complex orchestration of Shajiabang, strings and wind instruments carry a 
heavy load, overshadowing the traditionally important percussion, not 
because the percussion section has shrunk, but because the strings and wind 
instruments are given more work to do. The opera thus tends to sound quite 
symphonic, and it is not surprising that Jiang Qing later put together a “revo- 
lutionary symphony” also called Shajiabang. 

There is a significant amount of orchestration in this opera, made 
possible by the fact that the orchestra is larger than those used for the other 
revolutionary modern operas, and manifested also in the way the purely 
instrumental passages are composed. 

Although most of the music is played in unison, for example the overture 
(40 bars) and the intermezzi (Scenes 2 to 10, a total of 368 bars),” the func- 
tion of this overture and the introductory-type intermezzi is the same as in a 
European opera, where the overture and interludes between the acts allow for 
a change of scene and also provide the audience with a breathing-space. Both 
of these aims are achieved in Shajiabang. There are also many examples of 
skilled composing in the accompaniments to the singing, for example in 
Granny Sha’s Gongchandang jiuxiang tianshang de taiyang yiyang [The 
Communist Party is like the bright sun in the sky], Guo Jianguang’s Mao zhuxi 
dangzhongyang zhiyin fangxiang [Chairman Mao and the Party Central 
Committee guide us forward] and Hongjun de chuantong daidai chuan [The 
Red Army’s tradition is passed on from generation to generation], and Sister A 
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Oing's Yuanzougaofei nan zhaoxun [I wish I had wings to fly away not to be 
found] and Ding neng zhansheng wandi du nanguan [I can certainly meet this 
test and beat the enemy]. For the first of these, the accompaniment requires 
the four principal instruments, plus the zhongruan, da sanxian, gu and ban, 
with the addition of the jianpan paisheng, erhu, zhonghu, cello and double bass 
at the beginning and the end, to enrich the harmony. Granny Sha’s singing is 
thus almost entirely accompanied by Chinese instruments, which suits it well 
and sets it off most effectively. The two passages sung by Guo are accompanied 
by a larger number of instruments, almost the whole orchestra, in fact, but the 
three principal instruments are still the mainstay, supplemented by pipa, da 
sanxian, etc., with the others appearing in the guomen and the start and end of 
musical phrases, to set off the singing. Sister A Qing’s two sung passages 
mentioned above are accompanied by the same instruments as Granny Sha’s, 
Le., the four principal ones, pipa, zhongruan, da sanxian, daruan, gu, ban and 
luo, and this is much more effective than a whole orchestra would be. In the 
concluding section of Ding neng zhansheng wandi du nanguan [I can certainly 
meet this test and beat the enemy], the ensemble is suddenly augmented, with 
the addition of the zhudi, jianpan paisheng, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
French horn, erhu, zhonghu, cello and double bass, and in the four bars of the 
guomen, the first four notes from Dongfanghong [The East is red] are intro- 
duced, probably in order to highlight the final words of the song, which are 
“Mao Zhuxi! You nin de jiaodao, you qunzhong de zhihui, wo ding neng zhan- 
sheng wandi du nanguan” [Chairman Mao! With your teachings and the 
wisdom of the masses, I can certainly meet this test and beat the enemy], and 
bring it to a suitably magnificent end. The same four notes from Dongfang- 
hong also appear in bar 13 of Guo’s Hongjun de chuantong daidai chuan, again 
with more instruments. All of these measures are, of course, in line with the 
Three Prominences. 

Apart from the passages of purely instrumental music and the accompani- 
ments to the songs, the opera contains some passages of dialogue, both spoken 
[duihua] and sung [duichang], with very well-knit and atmospheric accompa- 
niments. The duet sung by Guo and Granny Sha in Scene 2, Ni dai tongzhi ru 
yijia [You treat our comrades as well as your own sons] is relaxed and witty, 
and the orchestra and the singing work tightly together, with remarkable 
results. The duet is accompanied by a large number of instruments, including 
the “four principal ones,” pipa, zhongruan, da sanxian, daruan, jianpan 
paisheng, gu, ban, erhu, zhonghu, cello and double bass, but most of the music 
falls to the “four principal instruments,” the pipa, zhongruan, da sanxian, gu 
and ban. The rhythm and speed are quite free, changing when the singing 
requires it, and, as in a duet in European opera, each singer has their own 
merits, but it is still thoroughly Chinese and in the style of a Peking opera. The 
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“dialogue music” for Hu Chuankui and Diao Yide, the trio performed by Sister 
A Qing, Hu Chuankui and Diao Deyi, Wo bixu chayanguanse ba ta fang [I 
must watch his every move and not fall into his trap] and A Qing’s duet with 
Diao, You shenme zhouxiang bu zhouxiang [Never mind well-planned or not] 
(all in Scene 4) are similar, in that the accompanying instruments include the 
“four principals,” zhongruan, da sanxian, daruan, ban, gu, zhonghu, cello and 
double bass, but the Chinese instruments play a larger part. The accompani- 
ment for the arias Zhege niiren bu xunchang [This woman is quite out of the 
ordinary] (fan xipi yaoban, sung by Diao), and Diao Deyi gaode shenme gui 
huayang [What dirty tricks is Diao Deyi up to?] (yaoban, sung by Hu 
Chuankui) have a remarkably economical accompaniment, and the music 
which accompanies Sister A Qing’s spoken part in Scene 6 is also exquisite. 

Shajiabang, like Hongdengji [The red lantern], breaks with tradition where 
singing-styles are concerned. Sister A Qing’s singing style is partly huadan and 
partly qingyi, but also contains some new features; Guo Jianguang’s role was 
originally a wusheng, but now includes some features of the xiaosheng and the 
hualian. Sister A Qing has yingdian changzi in three of the scenes—Zhidou [A 
battle of wits], Shou ji [A rescue plan] and Chi di [Denouncing the enemy], 
and her role includes five arias: Yuanzou gaofei nan zhaoxun [I wish I had 
wings to fly away not to be found], and Yinyou diren lai daqiang [A trick will 
get the enemy to open fire] (both in Zhidou, Scene 4), Dingneng zhansheng 
wandi du nan guan [I can certainly meet the test and beat the enemy] and Kan 
xiaochuan powuchuanyun jian wu zongying [See the little boat disappearing 
through the mist] (both in Scene 6, Shou ji), and Jie timu ru huxue guancha 
dongjing [Now I have a chance to enter the tiger’s den to see what is going on 
here] (in Scene 7, Chi di). With her Fengsuoxian shang lai jieying |Help them 
cross the blockade line] in Jieying [Making contact] (Scene 1), and Ding- 
nenggou jiang qunchou yi gu ju jian [Yow ll certainly wipe out all these 
monsters at one stroke!] in Scene 9, Tu po [Breaking through], the Peking 
Opera Troupe allocated her seven major songs altogether. The five key sung 
sections convey Sister A Qing’s character, her qualities and wisdom very 
successfully. 

Under Jiang Qing’s guidance, the Peking Opera Troupe composed six 
major songs for Guo Jianguang. They were “Zuguo de hao shanhe cun tu bu 
rang” [Not an inch of our fair land will we surrender] in Scene 2, Zhuanyi 
[Evacuation]; “Mao Zhuxi Dang Zhongyang zhiyin fangxiang” [Chairman 
Mao and the Party Central Committee guide us forward], “Panwangzhe 
shengli guilai de zhenchayuan” [Looking forward to the triumphant return of 
our scouts] and “Hongjun de chuantong daidai chuan” [The Red Army’s 
tradition will be passed on from generation to generation] in Scene 5, Jianchi 
[Holding out]; “Feibing qixi Shajiabang” [Advancing rapidly, we'll spring a 
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surprise attack on Shajiabang] in Scene 8, Benxi [To the attack]; and “Ni 
yingjie zhuli budui dao zhenbian” [You go to the edge of the town to meet our 
main force] in Scene 9, Tupo.” The Troupe did as they were asked, which was 
“with Guo Jianguang’s resolute implementation of Chairman Mao’s military 
line as the core, to mobilise all possible artistic means to portray a representa- 
tive of the people’s army and heroic proletarian model, who was loyal to 
Charman Mao, loved the motherland, loved the people and was resourceful 
and decisive, clever and brave.”” The first, second and fifth of these six major 
songs are “key arias,” and the key aria of the whole opera is “Mao Zhuxi Dang 
Zhongyang zhiyin fangxiang” [Chairman Mao and the Party Central 
Committee guide us forward]. This aria can be seen as containing three ideas: 
(i) Guo demonstrates what an excellent and resourceful leader he is by using 
phase analysis of the enemy’s situation to reach a correct judgement vis-a-vis 
the collaboration between the Japanese, Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Jingwei. 
(ii) Guo analyses the mood of the soldiers, and works on their political 
ideology. (iii) He expresses his devotion and loyalty to Chairman Mao and the 
Party through duoban. At 267 bars in length, “Mao Zhuxi Dang Zhongyang 
zhiyin fangxiang” is the longest aria in the opera, from erhuang daoban passing 
through huilong, man sanyan, kuai sanyan, yaoban, yuanban and ending with 
duoban. It is accompanied by a total of 26 instruments: the three principal 
instruments, pipa, da sanxian, daruan, zhudi, jianpan paisheng, flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, French horn, trumpet, trombone, hanging cymbals, ban, 
alto daluo, xiaoluo, da tanggu, da shailuo, naobo, violin, viola, cello and double 
bass. With the exception of the introduction, the guomen and the epilogue, the 
main instruments are still the three principal instruments, pipa, da sanxian 
and luo, gu and ban. For the third of the three ideas, i.e., the “Mao Zhuxi dang 
zhongyang” section, the orchestration has great splendour and breadth, and 
the most important words are drawn out over several notes, in order to try 
and convey Guo’s devotion and loyalty. 

The revised version of Shajiabang did undoubtedly propagate Mao 
Zedong Thought through its libretto, its music and its orchestration, thereby 
complying with Jiang Qing’s Three Prominences. But I believe that the most 
successful characterisation in it is that of Sister A Qing, followed by Granny 
Sha, and then Guo Jianguang. Jiang Qing surely never intended to make the 
negative character of Diao Deyi at all attractive, but in Douzhi (Scene 4) and 
Chidi (Scene 7), Diao comes across as astute and capable; and even Hu 
Chuankui can be seen as a man who shows loyalty to his friends. In the plan- 
ning of the singing roles, the company did as much as they could, but with 
Jiang Qing’s insistence on placing such emphasis on the image of Guo Jian- 
guang, it was almost inevitable that the style and orchestration associated with 
him should have a certain stiffness, and he does not come across nearly as well 
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as Li Yuhe in Hongdengji [The red lantern], or as life-like as Sister A Qing and 
Granny Sha, especially Granny Sha when she sings “Gongchandang jiu xiang 
tian shang de taiyang yiyang” [The Communist Party is like the bright sun in 
the sky] in Scene 3, which is so simple and moving (see Example 5). 


Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the White Tiger Regiment] 


This new revolutionary modern opera was written collaboratively in 1958 by 
four members of the Shandong Provincial Peking Opera Troupe: Li Shibin, Li 
Guihua, Fang Rongxiang and Sun Qiuchao,” but when Jiang Qing decided 
that it should be one of her yangbanxi, she ordered the Troupe to revise it. 
After revision, it was performed at the Festival of Peking Opera on Contem- 
porary Themes in the summer of 1964, and was ranked as one of the best in 
the whole Festival. Between 1965 and 1966, it underwent several more revi- 
sions, to make it compatible with Mao Zedong’s idea of the “people's war,” and 
to highlight the heroic image of Yan Weicai.”” 

Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the White Tiger Regiment] is the only yangbanxi 
that focuses on internationalism. It tells the story of “the flowering of Sino- 
Korean friendship,” and to celebrate the deep “proletarian internationalist” 
feelings between China and North Korea, the melody from the Internationale 
appears several times in the score, for example in the prologue Bingjian qianjin 
[Advancing shoulder to shoulder] and the epilogue, Chengsheng zhuiji 
[Forward in victory]. The story highlights one point: “The friendship between 
the peoples of China and North Korea has been cemented with blood shed 
during a shared battle against the enemy, and this friendship is founded not 
on national egoism, or great power chauvinism, but on Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciples and proletarian internationalism, and is therefore indestructible” With 
this as the keynote, the heroic images of Yan Weicai, the head of a platoon of 
scouts, and Aunt Choe, a member of the Korean Labour Party, as portrayed in 
the libretto, are of course as lofty and noble as the heroic images in the other 
revolutionary modern operas. However, the lines sung by Yan Weicai, Aunt 
Choe, Sister Choe and Han Dae Nyon in this opera sound stiff and forced, and 
the libretto contains too many slogans and quotations from Mao. In addition, 
the negative characters, such as the U.S. advisers, the chief-of staff of the U.S. 
army and the head of the White Tiger Regiment, are depicted so much more 
superficially than the negative characters in the other yangbanxi, that it is 
unlikely an audience would find them convincing. Such stereotypes are not 
found in any of the other four yangbanxi. 

The order of scenes in Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the White Tiger Regi- 
ment] is as follows: the Prologue, Bingjian qianjin [Advancing shoulder to 
shoulder]; Scene 1 Zhandou youyi [Militant friendship]; Scene 2, Jianchi 
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Example 5. Granny Sha’s aria “Gongchandang jiuxiang tianshang de taiyang yiyang 


[The Communist Party is like the bright sun in the sky], from Scene 2 


« 


Zhuanyi” [Evacuation] of Shajiabang. 
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Example 5 (continued). 
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douzheng [Keep on with the fight], Scene 3, Zhencha [Reconnaissance]; Scene 4, 
Qing zhan [Requesting a battle assignment]; Scene 5, Xuanshi chufa |The 
pledge before battle]; Scene 6, Charu dihou [Thrusting behind enemy lines]; 
Scene 7, Zhiduo saosuo [Seizing the sentry-post by strategy]; Scene 8, Dailu 
yuexian [Crossing natural barriers]; Scene 9, Qixi wei tuan bu [Raiding the 
puppet regiment’s headquarters]; and the epilogue, Chengsheng zhuiji 
[Forward in victory]. In the nine scenes, the prologue and the epilogue, there 
are 37 passages of music altogether, including an overture, intermezzi (Scenes 1, 
2, 4, 5, 6 and 9), closing sections (Scenes 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8), music for when 
the characters enter, for their dialogue and for their actions (e.g., “music for 
treading on mines” and “music for laying mines”), dances and march-like 
music (e.g., the four orchestral sections in the finale). The ten most important 
sung sections are Dabai Meidi yexin lang [Beating the mad U.S. imperialist 
wolves] (Yan Weicai, Scene 1), Jieji de qingyi zhong ru Taishan [Class devotion 
weightier than Mount Tai] (Yan Weicai and Aunt Choe, Scene 1), Nu tao 
xiongyong ji Han Jiang [Our hatred whips the Han River into a raging torrent] 
(Aunt Choe, Scene 2), Yingxiongrenwu zhiqi gang [Our people are brave with 
unshakeable wills] (Sister Choe, Scene 2), Xuezhai ding yao xue lai huan [Debts 
of blood must be paid with blood] (Yan Weicai, Scene 3), Wei renlei qiu jiefang 
fenshensuigu ye ganxin [We will gladly give our lives for the liberation of 
mankind] (Yan Weicai, Scene 4), Jue bu rang Mei Li feibang yi ren taocuan [Not 
a man of the U.S.: Rhee gang will get away] (Regimental Commander Wang, 
Scene 5), Ding jiao ta Baihutuan mafan renyang [We shall completely topple 
the White Tiger Regiment] (Yan Weicai, Political Commissar Guan and Regi- 
mental Commander Wang, Scene 5), Xun qinren nagu de qiannan wanxian [No 
matter what the danger, I shall push on and contact our dear ones] (Sister 
Choe, Scene 8), and Zhiyuanjun conglai bu pa nan [Hardship never daunted 
the Chinese People’s Volunteers] (Yan Weicai, Scene 8). Scene 1 contains most 
arias (11); Scenes 2, 3, 4 and 5 have fewer arias (four, three, three and five, 
respectively); the ratio of vocal music to instrumental music in Scene 6 is 4 : 8; 
there is only one sung section in Scene 7; Scene 8 has three arias and three 
passages of instrumental music; all the music in Scene 9 is instrumental 
ensemble playing, and the same applies to the epilogue. 

Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the White Tiger Regiment] is even more revolu- 
tionary, and more modern, than Haigang [The harbour]. Evidence of its revo- 
lutionary nature can be found in the repeated appearance of the Internationale 
and (in Scene 5) the melody from Dongfanghong [The East is red], the slogan- 
like lines, and the fact that quotations from Mao Zedong are scattered 
throughout the libretto. It is truly more revolutionary in form than the other 
revolutionary modern operas. Its modernity is displayed in the handling of 
the music: (i) There is much use of orchestral effects and instrumental tone 
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colour, and the usual arrangement whereby the three principal instruments, 
with the gu and ban, are the most important has been changed to one where 
European string and wind instruments take precedence, not only in the 
entr’actes, guomen and dialogue music, but also in the accompaniment to the 
sung sections. The result is an extremely marked tendency in the work towards 
the symphonic, and it is not inappropriate to compare it to the “revolutionary 
symphony” Shajiabang. In Scene 5, for example, in the accompaniment to 
Regimental Commander Wang’s lines “Tongzhimen! Zuguo renmin shishikeke 
zai guanhuaizhe women; Chaoxian renmin ririyeye zai zhiyuan women. Women 
weida de tongshuai Mao Zhuxi zai dengdaizhe women shengli de xiaoxi!” 
[Comrades! The people at home are concerned about us every minute, the 
Korean people support us night and day. Our great commander-in-chief, 
Chairman Mao, is waiting for news of our victory!], the orchestra conspicu- 
ously plays a phrase from Dongfanghong [The East is red] which is very prom- 
inent indeed” (see Example 6). The seven arias in Scene 9 and the epilogue 
reinforce the symphonic nature of the opera. (ii) In the handling of the vocal 
music, Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the White Tiger Regiment] is even further 
away from Peking opera. The tunes in Scene 1, for example, where Aunt Choe 
and the Korean villagers together sing Wan hu qian cun [Over all the land], in 
the concluding phrases of Yan Weicai’s Dabai Meidi yexin lang [Beating the 
mad U.S. imperialist wolves], and in the song sung by the soldiers and the 
“Korean masses,” ZhongChao youyi huaduo xianxue lai jiaoguan [Blood 
cements the friendship of the Korean and Chinese peoples], are all more like 
“mass songs,” and not Peking opera tunes at all.” 

Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy], Haigang [The 
harbour], Hongdengji [The red lantern] and Shajiabang may resemble Western 
opera in form, but Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the White Tiger Regiment] 
resembles it even more in its melodies and in its handling of instrumental 
music. It is a long way from traditional Peking opera in both form and 
content, and perhaps because of this it was never very popular. Its libretto is so 
full of moralising, and contains so many of Mao’s sayings and Cultural Revo- 
lution slogans, that the beauty of the singing, which is the very basis of Peking 
opera, has been lost. 

The orchestra for Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the White Tiger Regiment] is 
not the largest orchestra in a yangbanxi (that privilege goes to Shajiabang, 
with 47 instruments), nor the smallest (which is the one in Haigang [The 
harbour], with 32 instruments). This orchestra contains 38 different kinds of 
instrument, the same number as in Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain 
by strategy]. The 25 kinds of Chinese instrument are the three principal 
instruments (Jinghu, Jing erhu, yueqin), pipa, paisheng, suona, bangdi, qudi, bo, 
diaobo, Korean changgu, gu, ban, da tanggu, xiao tanggu, soprano daluo (1 and 
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Example 6. The melody of Dongfanghong [The East is red] as it occurs in Scene 5 
“Xuanshi chufa” [The pledge before battle] of Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the 
White Tiger Regiment]. 
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2), alto daluo (1 and 2), bass daluo (1 and 2), xiaoluo (1 and 2), da shailuo, 
kaidaoluo, da gibo, naobo (1 and 2), da dingbo and bianzhong (32 instruments 
in all); the other 15 kinds are Western instruments: piccolo, flute (2), oboe, 
clarinet (in A), bassoon, French horn (2, in F), trumpet (2, in B flat), trom- 
bone, kettle drums (2), small military drum, first violin (4), second violin (3), 
viola (2), cello and double bass (28 instruments in all). Eighteen of the instru- 
ments (almost half the orchestra) are percussion (bianzhong, kettle drums, 
small military drum, Korean changgu, gu, various kinds of bo and luo). The 
ratio of string, wind and percussion instruments is 12 : 8 : 18, which indicates 
that strings are not important in this opera, and wind and percussion 
predominate. 


OTHER REVOLUTIONARY MODERN PEKING OPERAS 


There were a number of other works similar to the five revolutionary modern 
operas (yangbanxi) discussed above,” including Longjiangsong [Song of 
Dragon River),” Dujuanshan [Azalea Mountain),” Panshiwan [Big Rock 
Bay],"* Pingyuan zuozhan [Battle on the plain)” and Hongse niangzijun [Red 
detachment of women] (which was based on the ballet of the same name and 
dates from January 1972). All of them toed the Cultural Revolution line and 
followed its dictates, and there is little to choose between them and the first 
five yangbanxi discussed above in terms of structure, style, singing style or 
structure of the orchestra, although they are even more formulaic and gener- 
alised. Remarkable of this second group of revolutionary modern Peking 
operas is Longjiangsong [Song of Dragon River]. A revolutionary modern 
Peking opera collectively written by the Longjiangsong team from the Shanghai 
Municipal Peking Opera Troupe, it tells how rivers were dammed to combat 
the drought of 1963 along the south-eastern coast of China. The main thrust 
of it shows how the patriotism and Party loyalty of Jiang Shuiying, the Party 
Secretary of the Dragon River production brigade, help to correct the “depart- 
mentalist” thinking and loyalty to the Dragon River production brigade of Li 
Zhitian, leader of the Longkou production brigade, thus touching on the 
question of public versus private interests.” In line with the Three Promi- 
nences, the libretto takes great pains to highlight Jiang Shuiying’s “lofty revo- 
lutionary style” and “the sterling qualities of a proletarian pioneer soldier.” 
Longjiangsong [Song of Dragon River] consists of eight scenes and an 
epilogue. (There is no opening tune.) Scene 1 is “Shouldering a heavy burden,” 
Scene 2 is “Losing a pawn to save a castle,” Scene 3 is “Joining battle at Dragon 
River,” Scene 4 is “Struggle at the kilns,” Scene 5 is “Braving dangers to join the 
sections of a bridge,” Scene 6 is “Going out to give support,” Scene 7 is “Inves- 
tigating the drought behind the mountains,” Scene 8 is “Struggle at the sluice- 
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gate,” and the epilogue is “Triumphant song of a bumper harvest.” There are 
24 passages of instrumental music, 18 sung sections, 5 passages of sung 
dialogue, two unison songs and one chorus. The 24 passages of instrumental 
music consist of the overture (Scene 1), 8 intermezzi (Scene 2 through to the 
epilogue), 2 “closing tunes” (in Scenes 2 and 6), and 13 pieces to accompany 
the narrative or spoken parts of the opera. The overture to Scene 1, the music 
for the unison song Zongluxian fang guangmang [The general line shines out 
with brilliancy) and the passage Laodong yinyue [Work music] bear no resem- 
blance to anything in Peking opera, but are normal orchestral music, and the 
unison song Renmin gongshe si xuri zhengzheng xiangshang, wei geming lai 
zhongtian fenfatuqiang |The peoples communes are growing steadily like the 
morning sun, we work hard in the fields for the revolution] is simply a revolu- 
tionary mass song. But it is worth noting that in many places the accompani- 
ment is flexible and varied, for example in Jiang Shuiying’s aria in Scene 1, Ren 
huan sixiang di huan zhuang [Men change their ideas, the earth changes its 
appearance], where the accompaniment to the line “Dang jueding dujiang 
songshui qiji chuang” [The Party decides to dam the river and bring us 
water—a miracle is performed] passes back and forth between violin, flute, 
oboe, the three principal instruments and pipa most effectively; and in the 
accompaniment to the first few phrases of the duet sung by Jiang Shuiying 
and Li Zhitian in Scene 2, Baihua shengkai chunmanyuan [A hundred flowers 
are blooming and spring fills the gardens], which enhances the lyrical nature 
of the singing by setting it off very fittingly. (The duet is quite long (164 bars), 
but both the melody and the accompaniment are delightful.) In Scene 4, the 
solo and ensemble playing of the erhu, qudi and pipa in the music played 
when Xiao Hong speaks “while pouring water” is quite captivating ® (see 
Example 7). 

Longjiangsong [Song of Dragon River] contains many outstanding arias 
and sung dialogues, such as Jiang Shuiying’s 161-bar aria in Scene 5, “Wang 
Beijing geng shi wo zengtian liliang” [Looking towards Beijing makes me 
stronger], which is extremely lyrical and touching. A Jianbo’s aria in Scene 5, 
“Zhe yang de hao shuji renren kuabugou” [We cannot praise such a good 
Party Secretary enough] is also very acceptable, Pan Shuima’s “Mao zhuxi ba 
yangguang yulu liman renjian” [Chairman Mao gives the world all the 
sunshine and rain it needs] in Scene 7 comes across as utterly sincere, and 
nothing like as shallow as the songs in Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the White 
Tiger Regiment] or Haigang [The harbour], and the dialogue sung by A Lian, 
A Geng and Huang Guozhong in Scene 4, “Qiang xian bu neng zai tuoyan” 
[Relief work cannot be delayed any longer] is also very well-constructed. 

The orchestra for Longjiangsong [Song of Dragon River] consists of 37 
instruments: 24 Chinese instruments (the three principal instruments (Jinghu, 
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Example 7. Music when Xiao Hong speaks “while pouring water,” from Scene 4 of 
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Longjiangsong [Song of Dragon River]. 
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Jing erhu, yuegin), pipa, jianpan paisheng, erhu bangdi, gudi, suona, gu, ban, 
xiao tanggu, da tanggu, wuluo, soprano daluo, alto daluo, bass daluo, da 
shuailuo, soprano xiaoluo, alto xiaoluo, bass xiaoluo, pengling, xiaobo and 
naobo), and 13 Western instruments (flute, oboe, clarinet, French horn, 
trumpet, trombone, kettle drums, hanging cymbals, harp, violin, viola, cello 
and double bass).”” Those responsible for the orchestration clearly had an 
excellent grasp of the nature of each of the instruments—examples are the 
intermezzo at the beginning of Scene 3 and the music from Scene 5 for the 
“Dance when braving dangers to join the sections of the bridge,” which both 
have the force of a symphony; the combination of harp, gu and ban in Bar 15 
of the song sung by Jiang Shuiying and the masses in Scene 4, “Duanqi 
Longjiang hua chunyu” [Lifting Dragon River water it becomes spring rain]; 
and, in Scene 6, the violin solo which accompanies “Reading treasured books” 
and the melody played by the three principal instruments at the beginning of 
Jiang Shuiying’s aria “Yilun hongri zhao xiongjian” [A red sun shines in my 
heart]. All of these are beautiful and moving. There are, of course, also some 
inappropriate passages, most notably in the epilogue and the concluding 
chorus, “Gongzi huakai wanli xiang” [The flowers of Communism are 
blooming and their fragrance spreads afar], both of which are totally out of 
place in a Peking opera. 

The above appreciation of the vocal and orchestral music of Longjiang- 
song [Song of Dragon River] is, it should be said, purely from a musical point 
of view, and derives from a comparison of that opera with the other modern 
revolutionary operas—it is certainly not from the point of view of traditional 
Peking opera. In discussing the yangbanxi, we ought to examine the gains and 
the losses which such improvements brought about from the standpoint of 
Peking opera, while at the same time looking at the influence of European 
music on Chinese drama from the New Music point of view. I have decided to 
class yangbanxi as New Music because they contain so many elements of New 
Music and are quite different from traditional Peking operas. A massive 
campaign to encourage the writing, performing and singing of revolutionary 
modern operas was launched throughout China during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, and the revolutionary yangbanxi were particularly commended.” What 
is more, these yangbanxi were also transplanted into regional operas: there was 
a Hunan huagu drama version of Shajiabang,” a Uyghur opera version of 
Hongdengji [The red lantern], a Guandong opera version of Shajiabang,” 
and so on. For a period of time the whole country and its 600 million people 
were immersed in the sounds of nothing but revolutionary yangbanxi. 


FF OE 
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Dujuanshan | Azalea Mountain] has been described as the most outstanding 
of this second group of revolutionary modern Peking operas,” with excellent 
use of yunbai. “As the result of repeated revisions with respect to literary 
language, the spoken sections of Azalea Mountain, from start to finish, have 
been written in a yunbai form which resembles the long and short sentence 
patterns of classical ci and qu. They are metrical and rhythmic, they rise and 
fall and exhibit movement without any diminution of the personality traits of 
the characters and the flavour of their lives. Great efforts have been made to 
refine the language until it sounds like poetry?” 


SINGING STYLES AND MUSIC IN THE REVOLUTIONARY MODEL WORKS 


The leading echelons of the Chinese government had a great deal of experi- 
ence when it came to history and political struggle, but, with the exception of 
a tiny number of people, they lacked training in, or knowledge of, literature 
and the arts.The older generation of leaders, represented by such men as Mao 
Zedong, Zhou Enlai and Chen Yi, had their own understanding of the history 
and traditional literature of China, but were not familiar with the fine arts, 
music or dance. One thing of which they were profoundly aware, however, was 
the power of drama to influence people, and so they determined to transform 
traditional drama, by whatever means were available, into a propaganda tool 
for the Communists. Their approach to Peking opera resembled their 
approach to economics—no matter how much it violated the laws of nature, 
and no matter how much resistance they encountered, once they had decided 
to do it, they pressed ahead, using any means at their disposal. Furthermore, 
once the process of reform had started, nobody was permitted to hold an 
opinion different from theirs, to put on a rival show, as it were. Once the order 
came down from on high, everyone had to do as they were told. Although the 
consequences of the reform of Peking opera were not as catastrophic as those 
of the Great Leap Forward, they are well known to have been unfortunate, and 
the damage which the Cultural Revolution “model” works did to the minds of 
those who were affected will never be forgotten. 

It had been suggested in the 1950s that traditional drama was not a suit- 
able vehicle to represent the life of the times,” because art forms such as 
Peking opera had evolved over a long period of time and reflected traditional 
life. However, the proponents of this view were criticised, and by 1964 there 
was nobody who dared to espouse such an idea openly. Between 1949 and 
1976, the Communist government mobilised vast amounts of manpower and 
resources, and exerted great political pressure, to reduce some 470 traditional 
dramas to just ten revolutionary modern Peking operas, or yangbanxi. They 
considered that the most successful of these five operas was Hongdengji [The 
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red lantern], yet this work can in no way stand comparison with traditional 
dramas such as Qunyinghui [The gathering of heroes], Zhaoshi gu’er [The 
orphan of Zhao] or Erjingong [Entering the palace twice]. The Communist 
drama reforms were clearly a complete waste of time and a failed experiment 
which bore very little fruit. What was the reason for this? Zhao Cong believes 
that there were six factors involved: (i) There were two contradictions which 
could not be overcome; (ii) The content was too formulaic; (iii) The 
performing arts were in a chaotic state; (iv) The way the scripts were written 
was too old-fashioned; (v) Long passages of singing and special martial arts 
had been cut out and (vi) Drama reform cadres did some very foolish 
things.” 

The two contradictions to which Zhao refers are the contradiction 
between history and modernity, and that between an impressionistic (xieyi) 
approach and a realistic (xieshi) one. Peking operas were historical dramas, 
and once a historical story is transformed into a modern story, the drama 
ceases to be a Peking opera; similarly, a Peking opera performance, like 
Chinese poetry and painting, is quintessentially impressionistic, whereas the 
yangbanxi were rooted in realism, and every vestige of the style and flavour of 
traditional Peking opera disappeared. What was fatal for the yangbanxi was 
their formulaic nature: the story, the characters, the acting, the music and the 
singing were all very contrived. The characters and story of Zhiqu Weihushan 
[Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy] and Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the White 
Tiger Regiment], for example, are extremely similar, and Hongdengji [The red 
lantern] is very much like Shajiabang. This is because the writing of the 
scripts, and the portrayal of the characters, in all ten yangbanxi was based on 
the same political and ideological model. Jiang Qing and her yangbanxi 
minions provided no theories or methodology on which to base their reform 
of Peking opera, and consequently “these so-called revolutionary modern 
operas were a mixture of spoken drama, Peking opera, regional opera, modern 
drama (wenmingxi) and new song-and-dance dramas—to put it rather more 
crudely, they were neither fish nor fowl.” For the singing, the creators of the 
yangbanxi discarded the vocal style of traditional Peking opera, with all its 
character and artistry, and replaced it with a muddle of songs with fragmented 
lyrics which were sprinkled throughout the spoken dialogue, sung dialogue 
and choruses, destroying the very element of Peking opera which most 
appealed to its audiences. The outstanding displays of martial arts and acro- 
batics which had always been part of Peking opera were also excised, because 
they did not sit well with modern plots and modern characters. With no good 
singing to listen to and no exciting fights or acrobatics to watch, it was under- 
standable that the yangbanxi did not attract audiences. Add to this the old- 
fashioned scripts and the stupidity of the cadres involved in traditional drama 
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reform, and it is obvious that, from the moment they were conceived, the 
yangbanxi were destined to fail. 

Zhao Cong’s comments were very apposite—the yangbanxi could never 
replace Peking opera, either in the past or in the future, and not even a 
command from on high could bring that about. “Once an art is born, it has to 
evolve gradually before it can reach maturity. We can see from the history of 
traditional Chinese drama that the move from Yuan zaju to Ming chuanqi was 
a major development, and that from Kunshan drama to Peking opera was 
another. In each case, the latter was an elaboration on the foundation of the 
former, and was richer and closer to perfection than the former: it was only in 
this way that the latter could replace the former, it was not a question of 
remoulding the former into a different shape. Thus it was that as chuanqi 
began to flourish, zaju gradually declined, and when Peking opera became 
popular, Kunshan drama slowly lost popularity. One cannot speak of the revo- 
lutionary modern operas of the Chinese Communists as being richer or more 
perfect than the earlier varieties of drama, because they are absolutely and 
totally different in kind, and there is no way, short of a political command or 
manufacturing public opinion and banning earlier forms of drama, that they 
can replace traditional drama on the stage.” 

The experiments with regard to the composition of the orchestra, scoring 
and accompaniments in the yangbanxi have been dealt with separately above. 
Largely speaking, as well as Chinese instruments, the yangbanxi orchestras also 
included the strings and some wind instruments from Western orchestras (e.g., 
flute, piccolo, French horn, bassoon, clarinet, oboe, trumpet), and kettle 
drums, military drums and cymbals. These, together with an expanded 
orchestra of Chinese instruments, produced a sound which was undoubtedly 
richer than the traditional accompaniment to Peking opera, and this is espe- 
cially evident in the overtures (or “opening tunes”), guomen [instrumental 
passages], epilogues and some sections of the changjing yinyue (scene-setting 
music). However, the instruments playing the true accompaniment were still 
the three principal instruments, and these traditional Peking opera instru- 
ments still had a useful role to play in the accompaniment to the singing in the 
yangbanxi, by setting off and serving as a contrast to the voices, while the 
Western instruments and some of the Chinese ones had only a narrative and 
enhancing role in the purely orchestral sections. When accompanying the 
singing, the non-traditional instruments might even have a detrimental effect 
and rob it of its musical appeal. The division of the yangbanxi into scenes was 
modelled, whether intentionally or not, on the structure of European operas, 
with overtures and preludes, solos, duets, trios, quartets (in the form of sung 
dialogue) and choruses. This structure was definitely not that of a traditional 
Peking opera. But was this form capable of conveying the content of the drama 
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more expressively, and portraying character images more vividly, than Peking 
opera? The answer is negative, for the reasons cited above. 

The Chinese authorities gave enormous publicity to the achievements of 
the revolutionary modern operas and their great significance,” but their 
emergence and subsequent decline show it is impossible for works of art that 
break the objective rules of development and are written under coercion to 
stand the test of time. Purely artistic and purely musical reasons aside, the 
yangbanxi also had a very bad psychological effect on people. The famous 
author Ba Jin wrote, “Having heard no yangbanxi for years, and having almost 
forgotten about them, at Spring Festival I happened to hear someone singing 
a couple of snatches from one of them, and it made my blood run cold. For 
days afterwards I had nightmares, nightmares with which I was very familiar 
at a certain period of time, and which seem to be closely associated with yang- 
banxi. The two are linked in my mind, and because I’m frightened by my 
nightmares, I’m also frightened by yangbanxi. Only now do I realise that the 
yangbanxi left an indelible brand on my mind, a brand from which the night- 
mares come, one after another.” Liu Xinwu, the editor-in-chief of Renmin 
wenxue [People’s Literature], also remarked that “As far as I am concerned, 
they [the yangbanxi] are permitted to exist, but I personally dislike them. At 
times, however, they do more than exist, and people start praising them 
again—in a television programme, for example—and all at once a lot of 
undertones come to the fore. I once published an article in China, in which I 
said that I believed they caused me distress, and that such programmes were 
not appropriate.” One can tell that those people who experienced the 
Cultural Revolution see the yangbanxi as part and parcel of it, and their revul- 
sion and nightmares are thus wholly understandable." 

To sum up, the yangbanxi revolutionary modern operas already existed, 
in a different dramatic form, in the 1950s and 60s, before the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Jiang Qing spotted them, chose them as models, and with the support of 
the Gang of Four and Kang Sheng, and the help of people such as Yu Huiyong, 
Qian Haoliang and Liu Qingtang, pulled them into the shape she wanted. Yu 
Huiyong (1925-1978), then a teacher at the National Conservatory in 
Shanghai and later Minster of Culture, was one of the key figures behind the 
yangbanxi and had a considerable input into operas such as Haigang [The 
harbour], Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy], Longjiang- 
song [Song of Dragon River], Panshiwan [Big Rock Bay] and Dujuanshan 
[Azalea Mountain]. It is true to say that Jiang “lifted” the fruits of the hard 
work of others. We should not, therefore, repudiate the yangbanxi simply on 
account of the person who brought them into being; we should analyse and 
study them when the time is right, and then discuss them objectively and on 
the basis of facts. 
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REVOLUTIONARY MODERN BALLETS 


Having discussed the five revolutionary modern operas among the eight yang- 
banxi, together with Longjiangsong [Song of Dragon River], which was in the 
second batch of yangbanxi, this section shall move on to discuss the remaining 
two yangbanxi. These are the “revolutionary ballets” Baimaonii [The white- 
haired girl] and Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of women]. Lastly, some 
other orchestral works will be covered. 


Baimaonii |The white-haired girl] 


The story of Baimaonii is based on a legend that was circulating in the Jin- 
Cha-Ji border region in 1940. It is a vivid representation of the exploitation of 
the people by the landlords in rural areas of China at that time, through the 
characters of Xier, Yang Bailao, Huang Shiren, Mu Renzhi, Wang Dachun and 
Second Sister Zhang, and its depiction of the wretched life of the peasants and 
their resistance to their heartless rich landlord. The story exactly fitted the 
requirements for a Communist work of art and steps were taken to make it 
into an opera. It was first performed in April 1945, in Yan’an, and was an 
unprecedented success.” In the late 1950s, when the revolutionary modern 
opera movement was at its height, the opera was turned into a Peking opera, 
but perhaps because the melodies of the opera derived from folk music, it was 
hard to change them into revolutionary songs, and the Peking opera version 
of Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] was not very successful. It was rarely seen 
in the repertoire again.” 

The text which was performed during the Yan’an period has a rather 
simple plot. Unable to pay his rent, the poor peasant Yang Bailao is forced into 
agreeing to sell his daughter as a servant to the tyrannical landlord Huang 
Shiren. Yang is so ashamed of what he has done to his daughter that he 
commits suicide. Huang then rapes Xer and tricks her into becoming his 
concubine. Unbeknownst to her, however, Huang is planning to get married, 
and is plotting to sell her on to someone else. Distraught, Ki'er runs away into 
the mountains, where she lives in the open and her hair turns white. She 
survives by stealing the food offerings from a local temple. Eventually, her old 
admirer Wang Dachun returns home with the PLA, brings Huang Shiren to 
justice and thus avenges the wrong done to X?er. Jiang Qing made changes to 
this basic simple material in order to fulfil “revolutionary” requirements: (i) 
Since the poor lower and middle peasants were the most militant, Yang Bailao 
has to resist Huang but then sees his daughter seized. When the story was 
revised into a yangbanxi, a fight betweenYang and the landlord’s wicked 
servant was added, in which Yang is killed. (ii) In the original script, Xier 
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bears Huang a child and cherishes the illusion that he intends to marry her, 
but this is not in line with the Three Prominences, so Jiang Qing cut out the 
episodes of both the rape and the baby. Instead, she created a scene where 
Xier attacks Huang with a metal incense-burner, and then, her image still 
pure and untarnished, escapes from the Huang household with the help of 
Sister Zhang. 

The ballet Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] has an overture, a prologue 
and eight scenes. The prologue is Yabuzhu de nuhuo [Unquenchable flames of 
rage], Scene 1 is Shenchou dahen [Deep hatred and great resentment], Scene 2 
is Chongchu hulangwo [Rushing out of the den of tigers and wolves], Scene 3 is 
Yao baochou [Wanting revenge], Scene 4 is Pan dongfang chu hongri [Longing 
for a red sun to come from the East], Scene 5 is Honggi cha dao Yanggezhuang 
[The red flag now flies over Yangge village], Scene 6 is Jian chouren liehuo shao 
[Seething rage burns when I see the one I hate], Scene 7 is Taiyang chulai le [The 
sun has come out] and Scene 8 is Jiang geming jinxing daodi [Carrying out the 
revolution to the end].'” The orchestra has 34 sections of music to play in the 
ballet, or 2,317 bars in all. There are seven solo songs, five of them sung by 
Xer, one by Yang and one by another female voice, with a total of 305 bars. 
There are eight choruses, with 679 bars altogether. The orchestral part is actu- 
ally longer than 2,317 bars, because there are also long musical sections at the 
beginning, middle and end of all the solos and the choruses. In Scene 1, for 
example, the solo part only takes up 12 bars of the 68 in “Zha hongtousheng” 
[Red ribbon to tie in my hair]; and of the 111 bars in “Touben Balujun” [Seeking 
help from the Eighth Route Army], 91 are played by the orchestra. Of the 185 
bars in “Chongchu hulangwo” [Bursting out of the nest of tigers and wolves] 
in Scene 4, Xier sings only 20; in Scene 5, Huanying zidibing [Welcoming our 
own army], 102 of the 134 bars are played by the orchestra. The ballet, or 
dance drama, version of Baimaonii is thus basically a symphonic work. 

The orchestra for this work differs from those used for the revolutionary 
modern operas in that it consists mostly of Western instruments, whereas in 
the operas Chinese instruments play a more important role, and the effect 
achieved is thus very different. Here, the orchestra contains 13 Chinese instru- 
ments, with only one woodwind (zhudi), two stringed instruments (da 
sanxian and banhu), and ten percussion instruments (bangu, xiao tanggu, 
xiaoluo, Jingluo, wuluo, daluo, xiaobo, naobo, pengling, and muyu. There are 
twelve kinds of Western instrument, of which eight are wind instruments: 
piccolo, flute (2), oboe (2), clarinet (2, in B flat), bassoon (2), French horn (3, 
in F), trumpet (2, in B flat) and trombone (2). There are also seven percussion 
instruments: kettle drums (4), triangle, tambourine, small military drum, 
cymbals, hanging cymbals and glockenspiel; and five stringed instruments: 
violin, viola, cello, double bass and harp. 
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The ballet makes freguent use, in the solos and choruses as well as in the 
orchestral music, of melodies from the earlier opera—tunes refined from 
Hebei folk songs and bangzi, Shaanxi opera and Shanxi yangge. At the very 
beginning of the overture, a trumpet solo plays Yang Bailao’s theme melody, 
“Mantian fengxue yi pian bai” [The sky is a vast expanse of white snow] (from 
the fourth section, Chouhen nuhuo ran xionghuai [Flames of hatred burn in 
my breast], of Scene 1), while Xier’s theme melody “Beifeng chui” [The north 
wind blows] runs through the whole drama. A magnificently clear and melo- 
dious flute solo at the start of Scene 1, which could be described as a cadenza, 
introduces the first occurrence of this well-known and poignant tune, “Beifeng 
na ge chui, xuehua na ge piao, xuehua na ge piao piao, nian laidao” [The north 
wind blows, the snowflakes whirl, the snowflakes whirl, bringing in the New 
Year], which reappears many times throughout the rest of the drama. (In the 
variations in Scene 2, where X?er is persecuted; in the variations at the end of 
Scene 2; in the exchange between the clarinet and the oboe at the start of 
Scene 3; in the figure for flute, clarinet and oboe at the start of the last section 
of music in Scene 3 (“Yao baochou” [Wanting revenge]); in the zhudi and harp 
pairing in Scene 4 (“Jin shenshan” [Into the mountains]); in the banhu 
melody in Scene 5 (“Zhang Er Sao sushuo Xi’er de zaoyu” [Sister Zhang 
recounts Xi’er’s experiences]; in the flute, oboe and clarinet variations in 
Scene 6 (“Xi’er jin nainaimiao” [Xier enters the temple]); in the flute and 
cello variations in Scene 7 (“Jian qinren” [Seeing my loved one]) and in the 
“Douzheng Huang Shiren” [“Struggling” Huang Shiren] and “Qing fanshen” 
[Rejoicing on being freed] sections of music in Scene 8.) A musical image is 
thus created for Xier, through differences in tone colour, register, volume and 
combinations of instruments, which is on the whole beautifully composed 
and very convincing. 

The preponderance of Western instruments in the orchestra allows some 
of the orchestration to be truly “symphonic”—for example, in “Chuanghua 
wu? [Paper cut-out dance] in Scene 1, with its lively, bouncy rhythm; in “Jieji 
qingyi shen” [Class ties are strong], where the instrumental ensemble playing 
is simple and vigorous; in the effective contrasts displayed in the flute, oboe 
and clarinet playing in “Zha hongtousheng” [Red ribbon to tie in my hair] (bars 
59-67); and in the opening section of “Huang Shiren bizhai” [Huang Shiren 
presses for payment], where the bassoon, trumpet and trombone are matched 
together very well. In a section (bars 99-133) of Huanying zidibing [Welcoming 
our own army] (Scene 5), the orchestra and female chorus are handled 
extremely well, in particular the orchestral lead-in and the accompaniment for 
the chorus (bars 99-114), where the zhudi, flute, French horn and harp begin 
and introduce the female chorus “Da hong zao er tian you xiang, songgei za 
qinren chang yi chang” [The big red dates are sweet and fragrant, send some 
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to our loved ones to taste] (see Example 8). In some places, of course, the 
music is less good, as in the monotonous and unpleasing “Xuanchuan 
qunzhong, zuzhi qunzhong” [Spread propaganda among the masses, organise 
the masses] in Scene 5 (the section starting with bar 57), or the initial section 
of “Hongyinggiang wu” [The red-tasselled spear dance] in Scene 8, which 
somewhat resembles a European oratorio in style.” 

Jiang Qing did actually use European ballet as her model in manufac- 
turing the revolutionary modern ballet Baimaonii [The white-haired girl], and 
everything in it, from the dancing to the music, was copied from other 
sources: the music is taken from the opera of the same name, and the dance 
and orchestration come straight from European ballet, with the addition of a 
few solo songs and choruses, and the insertion into the score of the PLA [Eighth 
Route Army] song, Sanda jilii baxiang zhuyi [The three main rules of disci- 
pline and the eight points for attention]. The dancing is stiff and meaningless; 
but the use of European methods of orchestration means that some of the 
better melodies from the original opera have been made even finer and more 
lyrical. It is the texture, tone colour and register that show the most variation, 
and this must have been a headache for the composing team, but the lovely 
folk song melodies may have given some pleasure to the orchestrators, and 
enabled them, even as they toiled under enormous pressure, to squeeze out 
some inspiration. 


Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of women] 


The revolutionary modern ballet Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of 
women] was another work which conveyed Mao Zedong’s military thinking 
through the use of Western ballet. Jiang Qing believed that as Peking opera 
could be made to represent the modern life of the proletariat, so European 
ballet too could be employed in the service of Communism. The China Ballet 
Troupe concentrated on three aspects when they created this work: (i) “the 
creation and use of an exquisite and typical dance vocabulary to portray the 
heroic proletarian images in the drama’; (ii) “the music in the ballet must be 
derived from the revolutionary political content, and must be subordinate to 
dance, in order to serve the portrayal of the heroic proletarian images”; (iii) 
“the stage arts in the drama must serve the portrayal of the heroic proletarian 
images, and the stress must be on ‘cleanness.”"” The phrase “exquisite and 
typical dance vocabulary” is a reference to Hong Changqing’s image of “a 
grassroots Party leader armed with Mao Zedong Thought, who is an 
outstanding example of the people’s army imbued with a revolutionary spirit 
of fearing neither hardship nor death,” that is to say the dominant notes of his 
dances are “firmness, strength, sweeping vigour and invincibility,” while the 
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Example 8. Female chorus and orchestral accompaniment from Scene 5 “Huanying 
zidibing” [Welcoming our own army] of Baimaonii [The white-haired girl]. 
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dominant notes for Wu Qinghua’s dance vocabulary are “fiery revolt, rough- 
hewn ardour and revolutionary explosive force.” The modelling through dance 
of the characters in the ballet involved “describing, epitomising, intensifying 
and abstracting the lives of struggle of the workers, peasants and soldiers from 
a proletarian aesthetic point of view, and displaying the beautiful spiritual 
world of the main characters in the new age which takes Mao Zedong 
Thought as its great banner—the proletariat and the great labouring people.” 
The second point emphasises that the music of a ballet is subordinate to the 
political content, otherwise it will run counter to the principle that the arts 
should serve politics. The third point indicates that stage art used in ballet has 
to be based on outstanding heroic figures and pay great attention to 
“cleanness.”"” 

These three points are, frankly, empty words. If the dance vocabulary of 
European ballet is “vulgar and offensive,” as these people say, why use it at all? 
There are many different kinds of dance in China, so why reject our own and 
adopt someone else’s? If the music of a ballet is supposed to derive from its 
revolutionary content, then choreography created simply on the basis of ballet 
music is worthless, and that includes ballets like Swan Lake and Romeo and 
Juliet. As to the belief that the stage art of European ballet is naturalistic, 
formalistic and abstractionist trash, that is a lie—whether born out of igno- 
rance or a deliberate refusal to face the truth. Hongse niangzijun [Red detach- 
ment of women] may be a ballet in form, but it also contains features of the 
dances found in traditional Chinese drama (hand gestures, postures, foot- 
work, martial arts, and so on), and techniques such as liangxiang [striking a 
pose on stage]. “A dance formula has been created which has clear characteris- 
tics of ballet but is also steeped in the atmosphere of the times and has a 
unique national style”; “it has completely swept away the formalist, aestheti- 
cist, naturalistic rotten art of the bourgeoisie and opened up a new road for 
the development of the art of proletarian ballet”™™ In fact, all Jiang Qing had 
done was to invent a kind of cocktail, cobbling together elements of European 
ballet and Chinese dance as the mood took her, and then make a fuss about 
the creation of a “great work of proletarian art.” It was exactly the same with 
dance and music as with the Peking operas, and the orchestras for the 
yangbanxi. 

The orchestra for Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of women] is made 
up of equal numbers of Chinese and foreign instruments—21 of each. The 
ratio of percussion to wind to strings is 18 : 15 : 9, and the ratios of the 
Chinese to foreign ones in each category are 12 : 6,5: 10 and 4: 5. Thus the 
Chinese percussion makes almost up a third of the whole orchestra, and there 
are twice as many foreign wind instruments as Chinese ones. Due to the large 
number of percussion instruments, the orchestration is loud and unpleasant, 
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and by the end of the ballet one's head is ringing. The percussion instruments 
are the kettle drums (4), triangle, tambourine, small military drum, cymbals, 
large military drum, bangu, xiao tanggu, xiao luo, Jingluo, wuluo, da shuailuo, 
xiaobo, naobo, gibo, da gibo, pengling, and zhutong; the wind instruments are 
piccolo, flute (2), oboe (2), English horn, clarinet (1 each in B flat and A), bass 
clarinet (in B flat), bassoon (2), French horn (3, in F), trumpet (2, in B flat), 
trombone (2), zhudi (in G and A), lusheng, sheng, haidi and suona; the strings 
are pipa (2), liugin (3), zhongruan (2), da sanxian, violin (18), viola (6), cello 
(5), double bass (3) and harp.” 

The orchestration of the overture (46 bars) is very cheerful, with the 
kettle drum, small military drum and cymbals as the backbone of the whole 
piece; the opening scene, Manqiang chouhen, chongchu hukou [My whole 
being is filled with hate, as I rush from the tiger’s mouth] (85 bars) leads in to 
the dance of Wu Qinghua’s two fellow captives. There are numerous dances in 
the next six scenes and in the interlude at the end of Scene 5: in Scene 1, 
Changqing zhilu, benxiang hongqu [Changqing gives directions and Qinghua 
hastens to the “Red” area] (602 bars in all), there are five dances: a dance by 
Lao Si and the guards, a solo by Qinghua, a dance when Qinghua fights with 
Lao Si, dance of the bondmaids (in the scene Qinhua fankang [Qinghua 
resists]) and another solo by Qinghua; in Scene 2, Qinghua kongsu, canjia 
hongjun [Qinghua denounces the Tyrant of the South and joins the Red 
Army] (512 bars), there are numerous dances—in the scene where the Red 
Detachment of Women is drilling, there is the platoon leader’s dance, Changq- 
ing’s sword dance, a sword dance by female soldiers, the little girl soldier’s solo 
and the female soldiers’ bayonet dance, and the others are the Red Militia’s 
dagger dance, a children’s dance, and dances by the whole ensemble (I, II). In 
Scene 3, Liyingwaihe, yexi feichao [Attack from within and without, a night 
raid on the bandit’s lair] (680 bars), there are eight dances: a dance of the 
bondmaids, a Li nationality dance, a halberd-dance by the guards, a boxing 
dance by Lao Si, a dance by Qinghua and a fellow soldier, a dance when 
Qinghua and her fellow soldiers go out on reconnaissance, a dance where the 
bondmaid is beaten, and a solo by Xiao Pang. In Scene 4, Dang yu yingxiong, 
junmin yi jia [The Party breeds heroes, the army and the people are all one 
family] (606 bars), there are six dances, including solos, pas-de-deux and 
ensemble dances; in Scene 5, Shankou zuji, yingyong shadi [Blocking the 
mountain pass and bravely killing the enemy] (718 bars), there are five dances, 
including a blocking dance, a red flag dance, a fight dance and a militant 
dance; in the interlude, Paishandaohai, chengshengzhuiji [With the force of an 
avalanche, following up victory with hot pursuit] (60 bars), there is an 
ensemble dance by Red Army soldiers. In Scene 6, Tazhe xianlie de xueji, 
gianjin! Qianjin! [Striding forth along the path crimson with the blood of the 
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fallen, onward! Onward!] (858 bars), although it is the longest in the ballet, 
there are many marching and fighting scenes and only one dance, that of 
Qinghua and the platoon leader. For a ballet, Hongse niangzijun [Red detach- 
ment of women] does not actually contain many dances. 

There is not much singing in the ballet, either. There are only: 


* In the first and second sections of Scene 2 (when the Red Detachment 
is drilling), two choruses, with a total of 35 + 36 = 71 bars. 

* In the sixth section of Scene 4, when the country folk are showing 
their concern for the Red Army, a 51-bar chorus. 

* In the ninth section of Scene 4, when the army and the people have a 
get-together, a 22-bar chorus. 

* In the eighth section of Scene 6, which ends “Onward to victory under 
the banner of Mao Zedong!” a 34-bar chorus. "°? 


The total length of these choruses is 178 bars, a tiny proportion of the 
4,075 bars in the whole ballet. The dull and uninteresting melodies of the 
choruses, which resemble neither folk songs nor revolutionary mass songs, 
sound awkward and are not easy to sing. 

Those responsible for composing the score of the ballet followed Jiang 
Qing’s guidance in their handling of the instrumental music and orchestra- 
tion: “The music should start from the content, it must serve the dance and 
the portrayal of proletarian heroes.” This is the guiding thought behind yang- 
banxi ballet music, and its aim was the rejection of all bourgeois artistic prin- 
ciples such as “music is the spirit of ballet” or “the dancing explains the 
music.”””” Accordingly, the theme melody had to be clear and simple. Clear, 
because it had to give a good portrayal of the most typical heroic figures, and 
their noble temperament; simple, because the melody had to be easily under- 
stood and remembered, and suited to the dancing. The ballet is about the 
struggle against the evil tyranny of the landlords, and thus the music is char- 
acterised by rapid rhythms and very strong tone colour and volume. The 
music was supposed to serve the dance, and thus it is as stiff and formalised as 
the dance—be it movements of the hands and feet, or a fight scene, every- 
thing is as stiff as can be. Music had also to serve the heroic figures, and could 
not ignore the Three Prominences, as, for example, in the eight bars of unison 
orchestral playing at the start of the third section of Scene 6, when “Hong 
Changqing goes unflinching to his death, a hero to his martyrdom,” and the 
ascending scales played by violin and viola, clarinet, oboe and flute, over three 
octaves, produce a powerful discord (bars 1—4). This is meant to depict 
Hong’s lofty image and his contempt for the enemy, and is followed by seven 
clear and simple notes (bars 5-8), to convey the hero’s resolute will to fight (see 
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Example 9). Another example, from the same section, shows Hong’s powerful 
and sublime heroic mettle, when he is at the point of death and “looking 
forward to victory” (see Example 10)—here the English horn and violin 
convey a sense of revolutionary romanticism (bars 25-58). The composers 
were pleased with their work for this scene, where Hong goes to the execution 
ground, and said, “The musical language of this momentous and well- 
conceived scene is refined, and the musical imagery is vivid and moving. The 
music itself is a perfect and profound symphonic poem. But the layout of the 
entire score is closely matched to the plot of the drama, and is linked very 
harmoniously with the dancing, so that they form an indivisible whole in the 
portrayal of proletarian heroic images.” 

The orchestrators of Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of women] were 
quite thoughtful in the way they combined different instruments. Examples 
are the clarinet, cello and double bass ensemble for the dance of Lao Si and 
the guards in the first part of Scene 1; the dialogue between strings and wood- 
wind in Qinghua’s solo in that scene; the combinations of clarinet, harp and 
flute, and oboe and harp in Scene 2, where Qinghua takes the test to join the 
Red Army; and the combinations of bassoon and cello, clarinet, viola and 
oboe, clarinet, viola and violin in Scene 3, where “Changging goes deep into 
the tiger’s den.” All of these are arranged with skill and insight. But the music 
of the ballet as a whole is reminiscent of film music, and sometimes, in trying 
to adhere to the Three Prominences, it lacks coherence. Hongse niangzijun [Red 
detachment of women] and Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] differ in that 
the latter contains popular melodies derived from folk music, while the former 
is an original creation which cannot be very effective because it is limited by 
the demands of clarity and simplicity. 

The Chinese Peking Opera Troupe “transplanted” this ballet and turned it 
into a revolutionary modern opera, for which the definitive version of the 
performance script was agreed in January 1972. The singing in this trans- 
planted work bears little resemblance to Peking opera, many of the songs 
being simply revolutionary mass songs which are in no way akin to Peking 
opera. The work is inferior even to Haigang [The harbour] and Zhiqu 
Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy]. The music does nothing to 
redeem the ballet, and listening to it for any length of time is enough to make 
one’s head ache. The orchestration is messy, high-pitched and unpleasant on 
the ear. The script is peppered with political slogans and is a fine illustration 
of the fanaticism of the Cultural Revolution period.'® In addition to this 
opera, there is also a Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of women] piano 
suite, which includes tunes such as “Niangzijun caolian” [The detachment of 
women drills], “Chiwei duiyuan wucundao wu” [Dagger dance of the Red 
Militia], “Qinghua canjun” [Qinghua joins the army], “Junmin yi jia qin” [The 
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Example 9. The “noble image” of Hong Changqing “unflinchingly going to a martyr’s 
death,” from Section 3 of Scene 6 of Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of 
women]. 
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Example 10. The “heroic spirit” of Hong Changqing “gazing towards a triumphant 
future” before “unflinchingly going to a martyr’s death,” from Section 3 of 
Scene 6 of Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of women]. 
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army and the people are one family], “Kuaile de nii zhanshi” [The happy 
female soldiers], “Changqing jiuyi” [Changqing dies a martyr], “Fenyong 
qianjin” [Advancing courageously] and “Xiongxin zhuangzhi chong yuntian” 
[My soaring heart]. 


COMPOSITION OF REVOLUTIONARY SYMPHONIC AND 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


The revolutionary symphony Shajiabang was based on the revolutionary 
modern Peking opera of the same name. It consists of nine sections, including 
solo singing, choral singing and orchestral playing, which, as the Central Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra put it in their “Explanation of the musical composition,” 
“portray the musical images of heroic figures like Guo Jianguang, Sister A 
Qing and Granny Sha.””” If the Cultural Revolution had continued any longer, 
there would undoubtedly have been many more such transplants, since revo- 
lutionary modern operas could be re-written as revolutionary modern ballets 
or revolutionary symphonies, and vice versa, and there were already piano 
versions of Peking opera, and a wide variety of concertos and symphonies. 
The original eight yangbanxi might have multiplied to 24, 32 or even hundred! 
This is, in fact, precisely what Jiang Qing and her musical hacks had in mind: 
later on a Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy] “revolutionary 
symphony” did indeed appear, as did a Huanghe [Yellow River] piano concerto 
and a symphonic suite based on Baimaonii [The white-haired girl]. 

The revolutionary symphony Shajiabang “with its brimming political 
enthusiasm and tremendous revolutionary momentum represented the major 
political theme of the revolutionary people’s war, and warmly applauded the 
heroic revolutionary people and the people’s army, and the great triumph of 
Mao Zedong Thought.””” Thus the Red Army-era song Sanda jilii baxiang 
zhuyi [The three main rules of discipline and the eight points for attention] 
runs through the whole work, especially in Section 8, Benxi [The raid], where 
after Guo Jianguang’s solo and the chorus, the bugle leads into a resounding 
reprise of the tune. In addition to frequent appearances of this army song, in 
Section 5, Jianchi [Holding out], when the yaoban “Mao zhuxi dang zhong- 
yang zhiyin fangxiang” [Chairman Mao and the Party Central Committee 
guide us forward] is sung (bars 178-188), the orchestra strikes up the melody 
of Dongfanghong [The East is red], in a diligent portrayal of Mao Zedong’s 
“great image.” At the beginning of Section 7, Chidi [Denouncing the enemy], 
quotations from Mao are used as a reminder to the audience, and after the 
concluding musical phrase of Section 8, Benxi [The raid] there are loud shouts 
of “Long live Chairman Mao.” These are specific instances of the implementa- 
tion of the Three Prominences. It is undoubtedly easier to insert this kind of 
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stereotyped material into the form of a revolutionary symphony than into a 
revolutionary modern opera, where it seems much less natural. 

The Shajiabang symphony was divided up much as the Peking opera of 
the same name had been. It has nine sections: the overture (291 bars), Junmin 
yushuiqing [Soldiers and people are as fish to water] (464 bars), Dikou ruqin 
[Enemy invasion] (73 bars), Baojing [Raising the alarm] (201 bars), Jianchi 
[Holding out] (429 bars), Shouji [Drawing up a plan] (158 bars), Chidi 
[Denouncing the enemy] (150 bars), Benxi [The raid] (290 bars) and Shengli 
[Victory] (168 bars). The total length of the symphony is 2,224 bars. The 
orchestra is smaller than that used for the Peking opera Shajiabang, with 31 
instruments (14 percussion, 9 wind and 8 stringed). They are: kettle drums (4), 
dagu, xiaogu, diaogu, diaobo, gu, ban, soprano daluo, alto daluo, soprano 
xiaoluo, alto xiaoluo, chaguo, soprano bo and alto bo; piccolo, flute (2), oboe (2), 
clarinet (2, in B flat), bassoon (2), French horn (4, in F), trumpet (2, in B flat), 
trombone (3) and suona; Jinghu, Jing erhu, pipa, violin, viola, cello, double 
bass and harp. A symphony requires large numbers of instruments to achieve 
a properly symphonic sound, so it is hard to understand why the orchestra for 
this symphony is slightly more than a third smaller than the orchestra for the 
Peking opera version. 

On analysis, the work proves not to be a symphony at all, and should 
more accurately be described as a “qingchang version of Peking opera (i.e., one 
without costumes, make-up, etc.) with orchestral accompaniment” or as 
“Shajiabang with orchestral accompaniment,” along the lines of “Hongdengji 
[The red lantern] with piano accompaniment.” All of the sections except the 
third include some singing: 


* In the overture, there are 4 choruses (2 female, 2 male) 

* In Junmin yushuiging [Soldiers and people are as fish to water], there 
are songs from Guo Jianguang and Granny Sha, and a chorus. 

* Baojing [Raising the alarm] includes songs from Sister A Qing and is 
punctuated by choruses. 

* In Jianchi [Holding out], Guo Jianguang has a solo and a unison song 
(bars 89-117) plus a large-scale chorus (bars 337—429). 

e In Shouji [Drawing up a plan], Sister A Qing sings, her solos alter- 
nating with choruses. 

* In Chidi [Denouncing the enemy], Granny Sha sings. 

* In Benxi [The raid], Guo Jianguang has a solo and a chorus. 

* The last section, Shengli [Victory], is really a large-scale mixed-voice 
chorus of 168 bars.” 


It is clear that a great proportion of the symphony consists of vocal music. 
Apart from the introduction and interludes, almost the whole of the longest 
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section, Jianchi, is sung. The songs of Guo, Granny Sha and Sister A Qing are 
based on the melodies in the Peking opera, but the choruses, unison songs and 
two-part choruses bear little resemblance to Peking opera, and although some 
of them begin in that style they soon metamorphose into a new type of 
chorus, in the style of a mass song. This happens in the overture, for example, 
where the female two-part chorus (bars 207-239) and the male two-part 
chorus (bars 246-259) are written in the Peking opera vocal style, but the 
four-part chorus which follows gradually moves away from that style; in the 
unison song (bars 89-117) and the large-scale chorus (bars 337—429) which 
follow Guo Jianguang’s song in Jianchi; and in the chorus in Shengli. European 
four-part choruses with contrasting harmony composed in the style of Peking 
opera are not really acceptable. 

The scoring of the piece is unremarkable, partly because there is too 
much vocal music, and the orchestra has little scope to exercise its talents, and 
partly because, since the dialectical relationship between the theme and sub- 
themes is never established, there is unity without contrast, and no room for 
development. A careful search, however, reveals a few jewels. The final phrases 
of the Jianchi [Holding out] section, for example, are truly symphonic, and at 
the beginning of the Shouji [Drawing up a plan] section, the introduction and 
the figures echo one another with some delicacy. This is particularly so in the 
song sung by Sister A Qing, “Fengsheng jin, yuyi nong, tian di yun an, bu you 
ren yi zhen zhen zuo li bu an” [The wind blows hard, rain looms, dark clouds 
hang low in the sky, I can’t help feeling restless with anxiety], where the 
orchestration is matched very naturally to the singing, to excellent effect (see 
Example 11). The longer pure music passages, however, such as the overture 
and Dikou rugin [Enemy invasion] are very mediocre. 

On the first public performance of this work in the mid 1960s, it attracted 
many plaudits. “One should say that the performance of the qingchang drama 
Shajiabang was a tremendous achievement, a very successful innovation. 
There were three main reactions on the part of the masses: 1. The ‘symphonies’ 
that they had trouble understanding in the past have now become under- 
standable; 2. This work is somewhat richer in texture and more advanced than 
a Peking opera; 3. It was felt either that in some respects the singing and acting 
were still weaker than in a Peking opera, or that the functions of the orchestra 
and choruses had not yet been fully developed, and it was hoped that improve- 
ments could be made.” Such a remark shows that the general understanding 
of the work was at first rather confused: it is referred to both as a “qingchang 
drama” and as a “symphony”; but if it is a gingchang drama, why is “acting” 
important, and why is it necessary to develop the function of the orchestra? 
Even in the 1970s the Shajiabang symphony was still “Shajiabang with orches- 
tral accompaniment” and was still dominated by singing. 
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Example 11. Sister A Qing’s song from Scene 6 “Shouji” [Drawing up a plan] of 
Shajiabang. 
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Jiang Qing plainly had little real understanding of Peking opera, and her 
knowledge of ballet and symphonic music was equally superficial. Her musical 
training and knowledge were so limited that the Peking operas she put 
together were not Peking operas at all, the ballets were not really ballets and 
the symphonies were not true symphonies. The eight yangbanxi were just 
some of the grotesque products spawned by the Cultural Revolution. Though 
it would not be true to say that they have no redeeming features, it is quite 
clear that the whole idea of promoting them was nothing more than an imma- 
ture and wilful caprice. If these works have any virtue at all, that virtue is 
disproportionate to the price paid, including the dictatorial and violent means 
Jiang Qing adopted in the process of manufacturing and performing them, 
and the psychological damage inflicted. The yangbanxi works were a cultural 
response to a particular period of history; now three decades after the end of 
the Cultural Revolution, they have been studied afresh, in an attempt to seek 
explanations and acceptable answers. 


OTHER ORCHESTRAL AND INSTRUMENTAL WORKS 


In addition to the two ballets and the orchestral accompaniment to Shajiabang 
just discussed, other orchestral and instrumental works produced under Jiang 
Qing’s guidance during this period included the Huanghe [Yellow River] piano 
concerto, the revolutionary symphony Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Moun- 
tain by strategy] and the symphonic suite Baimaonii [The white-haired girl]. 
They were all “revolutionary symphonic works” based on yangbanxi, which in 
turn had been based on pre-existing works. 

The Huanghe [Yellow River] piano concerto was a reworking by the 
Central Philharmonic Orchestra of Xian Xinghai’s Huanghe dahechang [Yellow 
River cantata]. It has four movements: 1. Prelude: Yellow River boatmen’s 
song; 2. Ode to the Yellow River; 3. Anger of the Yellow River; and 4. Defend 
the Yellow River. The orchestra consists of piccolo, zhudi, flute (2), oboe, clar- 
inet (2, in B flat), bassoon (2), French horn (3, in F), trumpet (2, in B flat), 
trombone, kettle drums (4), triangle, cymbals, pipa, harp, violin (18), viola (6), 
cello (6) and double bass (3), and is basically a European-style orchestra (only 
the zhudi and the pipa being Chinese). The form of the concerto is also Euro- 
pean. The piano part is decidedly Lisztian in style,” being extremely flowery, 
if not quite poetic enough, and very appealing.” The seventeenth and eight- 
eenth sections of the fourth movement, “Defend the Yellow River,” for 
example, contain grand gestures, loud sounds, and exaggerated intervals, with 
a series of octave and diminished seventh chords (see Example 12), and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth section a screen appears with “Long live 
Chairman Mao” written on it, and the orchestra plays the melody of 
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124 


Dongfanghong [The East is red]. ” Musically, the concerto is far less appealing 
than the Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata]. 

As is the case with the Shajiabang symphony, the Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking 
Tiger Mountain by strategy] revolutionary symphony is properly speaking an 
orchestral accompaniment to Zhiqu Weihushan. It was an adaptation by the 
Shanghai Philharmonic Orchestra of the Peking opera of the same name, 
completed in 1973.'” When the orchestra came to sum up their experience of 
writing it, they indicated three points to which they had paid particular atten- 
tion. (i) The music had to be constructed around the portrayal of the image of 
the heroic figure, and this meant that where there were passages of music of a 
similar type, the later one had to be better than the earlier one (e.g., the final 
chorus had to be better than the first chorus), so that the relationship between 
the two was one of “when the water rises, the boat rises with it” rather than 
“when the water subsides the rocks emerge.” (ii) They decided to adopt 
musical language in the “first person” so as to express directly the inner 
thoughts and feelings of the heroic figure. (iii) To achieve greater dramatic 
effect, there had to be strong contrasts in pitch, rhythm, pace and dynamics.’ 
Bearing these principles in mind, the orchestra composed songs and orches- 
tral music for all ten scenes in the Peking opera Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking 
Tiger Mountain by strategy]. This included six choruses (“Chengsheng jinjun” 
[Advancing in triumph], “Shi ba fandongpai yisaoguang” [ Vowing to wipe out 
all counter-revolutionaries], “Yinglai chunse huan renjian” [Welcome in the 
spring to change the world of men], “Zhexie bing ji rennan” [These soldiers 
have come to help us in our troubles], “Ziji de duiwu laidao miangian” [Our 
own troops are coming towards us] and “Shengli huishi” [Triumphantly 
joining forces]); three solos (“Gongchandangyuan” [A Communist], “Zhi 
panzhe shenshan chutaiyang” [Just longing for the sun to emerge from the 
deep mountains] and “Xiong you zhaoyang” [I’ve the morning sun in my 
heart]); three passages of orchestral ensemble playing (“Jiapigou zao jie” 
[Disaster strikes in Jiapi Valley], “Huaxue” [Skiing] and “Zhandou” [Fighting] ); 
and a duet, “Guanjiao shanhe huanxinzhuang” [Bring the land a new life]. It is 
obvious that the “revolutionary symphony” is nothing but Zhiqu Weihushan 
[Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy] with the addition of orchestral accompa- 
niments to six choruses and one duet. The three passages of ensemble orches- 
tral playing form only an insignificant proportion of the work. When the 
Shanghai Orchestra “created” this “symphony,” they spent a good deal of time 
on the composition of the choruses. The unaccompanied “Zhexie bing ji 
rennan” [These soldiers have come to help us in our troubles], for example, 
which was sung by railwayman Li Yongqi in Scene 7 of the original Peking 
opera, was adapted very thoughtfully into an unaccompanied four-part 
chorus with contrasting harmony (see Example 13). 
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Example 12. The piano part from the fourth movement “Baowei Huanghe” [Defend 


the Yellow River] of Huanghe [Yellow River]. 
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The orchestra for this work is guite small, with 36 instruments, of which 
15 are Chinese and 21 are Western. The ratio of percussion to wind to strings 
is 16: 11 : 9. The instruments are bangdi, qudi, piccolo, flute (2), oboe (2), 
clarinet (2, in B flat), bass clarinet (in B flat), bassoon (2), French horn (4, in F), 
trumpet (3, in B flat), trombone (3), kettle drums (4), xiao jungu (2), bo, 
diaobo, dagu, gu, ban, wuluo, soprano daluo, alto daluo, bass daluo, da shuailuo, 
xiaoluo, naobo, glockenspiel, vibraphone, harp, banhu, Jinghu, Jing erhu, pipa 
(2), violin, viola and double bass. There are more Chinese percussion instru- 
ments (9) than Western ones (7), more Western wind instruments (9) than 
Chinese ones (2), and fewer Chinese stringed instruments (4) than Western 
ones (5). Apart from the large disparity in relative numbers of wind instru- 
ments, the numbers of percussion and stringed instruments are roughly 
equal.” 

The Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] symphonic suite was adapted by 
the Central Philharmonic Orchestra from the ballet version of the story, and 
the actual composition was the work of Qu Wei.’ Jiang Qing and her musical 
hacks were only capable of extracting material from pre-existing works—it is 
always less work to utilise ready-made material than to write completely New 
Music. The symphonic suite is fairly short, containing six sections, and a total 
of 624 bars. These are: (i) “Yabuzhu de nuhuo” [Unquenchable flames of 
rage] (38 bars); (ii). “Beifeng chui” [The north wind blows] (75 bars); (iii) 
“Hongtousheng” [Red ribbon for my hair] (48 bars); (iv) “Shenchoudahen” 
[Deep hatred and great resentment]; (v) “Chongchu hukou” [I rush from the 
tiger’s mouth] (122 bars) and (vi) “Huanqing jiefang” [Rejoicing at liberation] 
(237 bars). The orchestra is quite small, with only 32 instruments. The ratio of 
Chinese instruments to Western ones is 10 : 22, and with a ratio of percussion 
to wind to strings of 14 : 11 : 7, percussion is still dominant. The ratios of 
Chinese to Western instruments in the three groups above (percussion, wind 
and strings) is 6 : 8, 2 : 9 and 2: 5.” The orchestra is thus basically a Western 
one, perhaps because Qu Wei had a very good grasp of European instrumental 
composition. In the two bars of the flute introduction to Section 2 (“Beifeng 
chui”), for example, the cadenza of a European concerto is employed (see 
Example 14). But where orchestra and scoring are concerned, the symphonic 
suite has nothing more noteworthy to offer than the ballet version. 

Some of the works produced during this period did not directly bear the 
imprint of Jiang Qing’s influence—among them were the Central Philhar- 
monic Orchestra’s collective creation Liu Hulan (composed by Tian Feng and 
Li Xu in 1975), Liu Shikun’s piano concerto Zhan Taifeng [Battling the 
typhoon], Chen Gang and Ding Zhinuo’s Ke Xiang violin concerto, Wu 
Zuqiang’s instrumental ensemble piece Erquan yingyue [The moon over a 
fountain] (a re-working of an original piece by Hua Chanjun), and Wang 
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Example 13. Unaccompanied chorus “Zhexie bing ji rennan” [These soldiers have come 
to help us in our troubles], from Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Moun- 
tain by strategy]. 
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Example 13 (continued). 
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Yanqiao and Liu Dehai’s collaborative pipa concerto Caoyuan xiao jiemei [Little 
sisters of the grasslands] (1973). Since none of them had been written with 
guidance from Jiang herself, however, they were shelved for many years and 
only taken down and played once the Cultural Revolution was over. Mu 
Hong’s Yelin [Coconut grove] violin concerto (1972) and the Nanhai ernii 
[Children of the southern seas] violin concerto by Chu Wanghua and Zhu 
Gongyi (1975) also date from this period. 

The composition of instrumental music in China, which had made some 
advances during the 1950s and early 1960s, was very badly affected during the 
early stages of the Cultural Revolution and in the mid to late 1960s could be 
described as a blank. Not a single major work was produced, and only a few 
small-scale works based on the yangbanxi and revolutionary songs were 
composed. Some of the better known pieces dating from the Cultural Revolu- 
tion are solos written for traditional Chinese instruments, such as Wang 
Huiran’s Chun dao Yi he [Spring arrives on the Yi River] (for liugin,1971), Bai 
Chengren’s Miaoling de zaochen [A morning in Miaoling] (for koudi, 1974), 
Wei Xianzhong’s Yangbian cuima yunliang mang [Whipping on the horse and 
busily transporting grain] (for dizi), Zhang Xiaofeng’s Shancun laile 
shouhuoyuan [Salesmen have come to the mountain village] (for suona), Liu 
Xisheng’s Hong he de chuntian [Red River Spring] (for yangqin), Wang 
Guotong and Li Xiugqi’s Benchi zai gianli caoyuan [Hastening across the vast 
steppes] (for erhu), and many pieces for zheng, among them Li Zuji’s Fengshou 
Iuogu [Bumper harvest gongs and drums], Zhang Yan’s Donghai yuge [Fishing 
song from the Eastern Sea], and Chen Guoquan and Ding Boling’s Qingjiang 
fangpai [Rafting on the Qing River]. There were even fewer works composed 
for Chinese instrumental ensembles in the Cultural Revolution than for solo 
instruments. One which became very popular in the last stages of the Cultural 
Revolution was Peng Xiuwen’s Fengshou Iuogu [Bumper harvest cymbals and 
drums]. By the 1970s, there were also a very few pieces being written for 
Western instruments, among them Li Zili’s violin solo Xi jian guangming 
[Gladly seeing the light], He Dong and Li Chaoran’s violin solo Li jia daibiao 
shang Beijing [The delegates from the Li minority go to Beijing], Jiang Wentao 
and Cao Ling’s cello solo Jieri de Tianshan [Festival at Tian shan], Shi Yong- 
kang and Zhu Jianer’s string quartet Baimaonii [The white-haired girl], Du 
Mingxin’s Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of women], Chu Wanghua’s 
piano piece Liuyang he |Liuyang River], Wang Jianzhong’s piano piece Meihua 
san nong [Plum blossom in three movements], Chen Peixun’s piano piece 
Pinghu qiuyue [Autumn moon over Lake Ping], Tian Liantao’s piano piece 
Tajike wuqu [Tajik dances], Huang Anlun’s Xuqu yu wuqu [Overture and 
dance-suite]. In the later stages of the Cultural Revolution, Chen Gang 
arranged seven violin works, including Yangguang zhaoyaozhe Tashikwergan 
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Example 14. Flute introduction to Section 2 “Beifeng chui” [The north wind blows] of 
Baimunii [The white-haired girl]. 
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[Sunshine over Taskorgan], Wo ai zuguo de Taiwan [I love China’s Taiwan], 
Jinse de lutai [The golden furnace] and Miaoling de zaochen [Morning in 
Miaoling]. In all of the works listed here, melody, harmony, counterpoint and 
musical form were explored, but the creative environment during the Cultural 
Revolution was such that composers had to express their feelings in terms of 
folk melodies or not at all. Almost all of the instrumental music produced 
during the Cultural Revolution was programme music, most of it highly 
politicised, and compositional techniques and styles for instrumental music 
were totally neglected. 


SYMPHONIC MUSIC UNWORTHY OF THE NAME 


There were three general categories of orchestral and instrumental music 
written during the Cultural Revolution: (i) revolutionary modern ballets; (ii) 
orchestral works and orchestral accompaniments to Peking operas carried 
over from the revolutionary modern operas, the Yellow River concerto and the 
opera Baimaonii [The white-haired girl]; (iii) instrumental music, including 
ensemble and solo pieces for both Chinese and Western instruments. 

The ballets Baimaonii and Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of 
women] are the most important of the eight model works. Their importance 
lies in the fact that they not only remoulded Western ballet into a political tool 
for Mao Zedong and Jiang Qing, they also confirmed the organisation and 
composition of the orchestras for the revolutionary model works, as well as 
the orchestration and the utilisation of ensemble and solo songs. The greatest 
difference between the orchestras for the yangban Peking operas and the 
orchestras for the two ballets was in the proportion of Chinese to foreign 
instruments: there were more Chinese instruments in the former, and more 
Western instruments in the latter. Thus, although they were scored in a largely 
similar manner, the resultant effects were very different, the ballet orchestras 
sounding much richer and more rounded. This was probably due both to the 
functions of the instruments and to the techniques of the orchestrators, who 
would all have studied European scoring techniques. There are not many 
songs in the ballets: because the songs in Baimaonii had already been popular 
for a long time, the addition of some vocal music was perfectly excusable; but 
the choruses in Hongse niangzijun are quite superfluous. Besides the choruses, 
the ballets often have sub-titles, which can distract the audience. 

The revolutionary symphonies Shajiabang and Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking 
Tiger Mountain by strategy] were adapted from Peking operas, and bear no 
resemblance to true symphonies either in form or orchestration. A symphony 
is not just the “sounding together” of orchestral instruments, it has a partic- 
ular structure, which derives from a highly important kind of music in mid 
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eighteenth century Europe, and is an inseparable part of European musical 
history; the emergence of the symphony in Europe was predicated on a partic- 
ular musical form and particular structures, harmony, counterpoint, orches- 
tration and melodies. Through the assiduous efforts of Haydn,” Mozart,” 
Beethoven, Brahms,’ Mahler,’ Richard Strauss,” Shostakovich’ and 
others, the symphony became the king of European musical forms. The two 
“revolutionary symphonies” are in a completely different category, being 
devoid of contrast and development, and so dominated by vocal music that 
the orchestra takes second place. Jiang Qing and her cronies called them 
symphonies not because they were ignorant, but because they deliberately set 
out to mislead people. Similarly, because the concerto form too is subject to 
certain rules, the Huanghe [Yellow River] concerto is not a true concerto, and 
should by rights be described as a piano suite. Like Baimaonü [The white- 
haired girl] symphonic suite, it consists of a combination of several indepen- 
dent tunes, which do not form an organic whole, and are simply arranged 
together into a suite. 

There was little instrumental music written during this period. Although 
some Chinese instrumental works and works for piano and strings were 
mentioned above, these were really no more than a means for composers to 
continue composing in a highly constrained environment without breaking 
the rules. There were only two ways to do this during the Cultural Revolution: 
one could compose works like the model works, along the lines of the Hongse 
niangzijun suite, Baimaonü symphonic suite or the Zhiqu Weihushan 
symphony, or one could arrange or write music in the folk music vein. Any 
other form of composing was likely to get one into trouble. A third option was 
to compose “hymns” to the Cultural Revolution and to Mao and Jiang, or to 
set Mao’s quotations and poems to music. This was an option frequently taken 
up at the time. 


VOCAL MUSIC 


With the exceptions of the Yellow River concerto, the Baimaonü symphonic 
suite and some purely instrumental music, Cultural Revolution music was, 
strictly speaking, almost entirely vocal music. This is true of all the model 
works such as the revolutionary modern Peking operas, the revolutionary 
symphonies, and the revolutionary modern ballets. (Although the music for 
the ballets was chiefly instrumental, and singing was less important, there 
were even quite a number of songs in the ballet Baimaonü). For Jiang Qing 
and those overseeing the production of music in the Cultural Revolution, 
programme music was safer than pure music (“absolute music”), and music 
with lyrics was to be trusted more than music without words. Hence they 
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attacked absolute music, partly because they could not use it as a tool with 
which to subdue people, but also because their knowledge of music was too 
limited for them to appreciate it, and they inserted lyrics into all forms of 
music, including the ballets Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of women] 
and Baimaonii and the symphonies Shajiabang and Zhiqu Weihushan. Even in 
the Yellow River concerto there were sub-titles which exhorted people to “Raise 
high the great red banner of Marxism, Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought 
and advance fearlessly.” °” This showed, firstly, that Jiang and her supporters 
were actually formalists under another name; secondly, that their minds were 
wholly and exclusively set on turning music into a means of realising their 
political ambitions, and thirdly that their backgrounds meant they were 
utterly incapable of understanding that it was possible for music without 
lyrics, quotations or sub-titles to be tremendously appealing. 

“Quotation songs” [sayings of Mao Zedong set to music] were wildly 
popular from the start of the Cultural Revolution in 1966 until 1969, and 
there was a political background to this. When Lin Biao succeeded Peng 
Dehuai as Minister of Defence, he had set about building up Mao’s authority 
in the PLA, and turning reverence for him into a cult. Before the Cultural 
Revolution began, Lin’s campaign to mythologise Mao spread throughout the 
whole of China. “Read Chairman Mao’s books, listen to Chairman Mao’s 
words, act as Chairman Mao instructs and be a good soldier for Chairman 
Mao,” he urged, and proposed there should be an edition of quotations from 
Chairman Mao entitled Hongbaoshu [Treasured red book].’* It was at this 
point that Mao’s quotations started to be published, and his sayings were 
transformed into instructions from on high. On September 30, 1966, the 
whole of the Renmin ribao was devoted to quotation songs composed by such 
people as Li Jiefu, and the editor’s note remarked that “the loud singing of 
songs based on Chairman Mao’s quotations will be sure to resound all over 
China.” This was the signal for vast numbers of quotation songs to appear, 
including Zaofan youli [Rebellion is justified], Xiading juexin, bu pa xisheng [Be 
resolute and do not fear sacrifice] and Ni buda, ta jiu budao [If you don't 
attack, he won't be brought down]. These songs, like the revolutionary mass 
songs of the Cultural Revolution (Hongweibing zhange [Red Guard battle- 
song], Niugui sheshen hao ge |The wails of the ox-headed monsters and snake- 
demons] etc.), were far inferior in melody, form and rhythm to the songs of 
the Anti-Japanese War period. Some of them consisted simply of shouting 
slogans and were not music at all. 

Among other kinds of songs propagating the cult of Chairman Mao there 
were innumerable songs in praise of “our great leader Chairman Mao” and “the 
great Communist Party.” These hymns to Mao and the Party gradually disap- 
peared, but many of them were compiled into collections and have been 
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passed down, among them Genzhe Mao zhuxi xiangqianzou | Follow Chairman 
Mao forwards], Dang de yangguang zhaoyaozhe zuguo [The sunlight of the 
Party is shining on the motherland], Mao zhuxi, nin shi women xinzhong 
buluo de hongtaiyang [Chairman Mao, you are the never-setting red sun in our 
hearts]'“’ and Mao Zedong song [Odes to Mao Zedong]. The words of these 


songs are quite sickening. For example: 


Taiyang zui hong, 

Taiyang zui hong, 

Mao zhuxi zui qin, 

Nin de guanghui sixiang yongyuan zhao wo xin. 


Chunfeng zui nuan, 
Mao zhuxi zui qin, 
Nin de geming luxian yongyuan zhi hangcheng. 


Nin de gongji bi tian gao, 

Nin de enqing bi hai shen, 

Xin zhong de taiyang yongbuluo, 

Nin yongyuan he women xinlianxin a! 


The sun is reddest of all, 

The sun is reddest of all, 

Chairman Mao is dearest of all, 

Your glorious Thoughts will shine for ever in my heart. 


The spring breeze is warmest of all, 
Chairman Mao is dearest of all, 
Your revolutionary line will forever guide our voyage. 


Your achievements are higher than the sky, 
Your kindness is deeper than the ocean, 
The sun in my heart will never set, 


Your heart will for ever beat with ours.” 


Or: 

Chang zhi shange gei dang ting, 
Wo ba dang lai bi mugin, 
Mugin zhi sheng le wo de shen, 
Dang de guangrong zhao wo xin. 


Sing a folk song for the Party, 
I look on the Party like a mother, 
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Mother only gave birth to my body, 
The Party’s glory illuminates my heart.“ 


Songs were also written in praise of the Cultural Revolution, saying what 
a good thing it was,” and how it “had cleaned up the filth and mire.” 

The quotation songs, and the songs praising Mao Zedong, the Chinese 
Communist Party and the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution were the 
fruits of “creative study and application” of schoolsong and the art songs of 
the 1920s and 1930s on the part of the Communist music leadership. These 
songs had been a powerful tool in the war against the Guomindang and in the 
Anti-Japanese War, and had another important role to play in the Cultural 
Revolution.” As early as 1965, Hongqi had made a selection of 13 revolu- 
tionary mass songs which had been “popular with the masses since 1957“ 
An editor’s note stated that the songs “praised the leadership of the Party, 
praised the brilliance of Mao Zedong Thought, praised socialism, praised the 
new life and struggles of the workers, peasants and soldiers, praised the storm 
of the world’s struggle against imperialism, and praised the unity of the 
world’s revolutionary peoples.” In other words, the songs concentrated wholly 
on praising the Chinese Communist Party and serving the politics of that 
party. 

The Lin Biao incident of September 1971 objectively spelt the end of the 
theory and practice of the Cultural Revolution. Zhou Enlai supported the 
everyday work of the Central Commmitee, frequently had meetings with 
music workers, correcting the ‘shouted, rapid and shrill’ singing style of the 
performers of the period, and eliminate songs which were little more than 
slogans. A group of new lyrical songs then appeared, and these songs (from 
1972-1976) appeared in five collections of Zhandi xinge [New songs from the 
battlefield). Many of them were very popular and widely sung, among them 
Beijing songge [Ode to Beijing], Taiwan tongbao wode gurou xiongdi [Our 
Taiwanese compatriots are our flesh and blood] and Hui Yanan [Return to 
Yaman]. 

Setting Mao’s poems to music was another popular activity at this time, 
and Zheng Lücheng, for example, composed music for five of the poems: 
Shiliuzi ling sanshou [Three sixteen-character lyrics], Yi Qin E + Lou shan guan 
[To the tune of Yi Qin E: Loushan pass], Qi lü - Changzheng [Seven-syllable 
regulated verse: The Long March], Nian nujiao ; Kunlun [To the tune of Nian 
nu jiao: Kunlun Mountain] and Qingpingyue + Liupanshan [To the tune of 
Qingpingyue: Liupan Mountain]. In the first of these, the composer must 
have paid special attention to the word “shan” [mountain], which occurs at 
the start of each of the three stanzas, as it is hard to set to music. Yi Qin E+ Lou 
shan guan [To the tune of Yi Qin E: Loushan pass] is very evocative: the 
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melody for the lines “Xiong guan man dao zhen ru tie, er jin mai bu cong tou 
yue” [The grim pass is like iron, but today we shall stride over the summit] is 
simple and to the point, and when sung by a tenor and a bass conveys the style 
of the poem very well; the final section, “Cong tou yue, cangshan ru hai, 
canyang ru xie” [Stride over the summit. The blue-green mountains are like 
the sea, the dying sun like blood], sung by a mixed chorus with piano, builds 
up a very rich atmosphere indeed (see Example 15). Tian Feng too composed 
music for five of Mao’s poems. His very grand orchestral accompaniments 
were to Qin yuan chun: Xue [To the tune of Qin yuan chun: Snow], Yujia’ao » 
Fan diyici da “weijiao” [To the tune of Yujia’ao: The first “encirclement and 
suppression” campaign], Yi Qin E + Lou shan guan [To the tune of Yi Qin E: 
Loushan pass], Qingpingyue + Liupanshan [To the tune of Qingpingyue Liupan 
Mountain] and Qi lü - Renmin jiefangjun zhanling Nanjing |Seven-syllable 
regulated verse: The PLA capture Nanjing]. Other settings of Mao’s poems to 
music were Lü Yuan and Yan Ke’s Qi lü - Changzheng [Seven-syllable regulated 
verse: The Long March], Shen Yawei’s Qi lii - Renmin jiefangjun zhanling 
Nanjing |Seven-syllable regulated verse: The PLA capture Nanjing], Yuan Fang 
and Liu Senmin’s Shuidiaogetou + Chong shang Jinggangshan [To the tune of 
Shuidiaogetou: Climbing Jinggang Mountain once more], Luo Bin’s Pusaman- 
Huangelou [To the tune of Pusaman: Yellow Crane Tower], Ding Shande’s 
Qingpingyue + Huichang [To the tune of Qingpingyue : Huichang], Qu Xixian’s 
Dielianhua - You xian [To the tune of Die lian hua: The wandering immortals], 
Zheng Qiufeng’s Qi lü - Dongyun [Seven-syllable regulated verse: Winter 
clouds] and Dielianhua - Cong Tingzhou xiang Changsha [To the tune of 
Dielianhua: From Tingzhou to Changsha] and Zhu Jian’er’s symphonic chorus 
Yingxiong de shipian [Heroic poems]: Liupanshan [Liupan Mountain], Jing- 
gangshan |Jinggang Mountain], Da bo di [Region of the great pines], Shiliuzi 
ling sanshou [Three sixteen-character lyrics] and Qi lü. Renmin jiefangjun 
zhanling Nanjing [Seven-syllable regulated verse: The PLA capture Nanjing]. 

To sum up, then, composition of vocal music during this period centred 
on Mao Zedong, the Communist Party [“Mao Zedong’s Communist Party”] 
and the Cultural Revolution. There was also the occasional folk song arrange- 
ment, such as Shandandan kaihua hongyanyan [The mountain lily blooms 
brilliant red], but there were very few of these. By 1969, even the quotation 
songs had started to disappear, ™ and in the next two years almost the only 
songs people could sing were the ones from the yangbanxi, Dongfanghong [The 
East is red], Dahai hangxing kao duoshou [In sailing the great ocean we rely on 
our helmsman], Sanda jilii baxiang zhuyi [The three main rules of discipline 
and the eight points for attention] and the Internationale. 
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Example 15. The concluding section of the chorus in Section 6 “Huanji” [Delaying 
strategy] of Yi Qin E « Loushanguan [To the tune of Yi Qin E: Loushan 
pass]. Music by Zheng Liicheng, words by Mao Zedong. 
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DEBATES ABOUT MUSIC THEORY 


During the decade of the Cultural Revolution, as Lin Biao, Kang Sheng and 
the Gang of Four attempted to seize power and ezercise control, step by step 
executing their plans in the fields of literature, art and music theory, they 
eliminated all obstacles to their own cultural agenda. This was, of course, the 
logical way for them to proceed, because if they had not repudiated past 
achievements and overthrown those people who opposed them, they would 
never have been unable to promote this agenda. A succession of incidents 
occurred at this time, including the “Debussy incident,’ a debate over issues 
concerning the left-wing music movement of the 1930s and music for national 
defence, and another about the relative merits of programme music as 
opposed to absolute music. 


The “Debussy Incident” 


On April 20, 1963, Yao Wenyuan published an article in the Shanghai Wenhui 
bao headed “Qingkan yizhong ‘xinying er dudao de jianjie” [Please have a look 
at a “new and original view”), in which he criticised a summary of the book 
Monsieur Croche Antidilettante, by Claude Debussy (1862-1918), the French 
Impressionist composer.” The article attracted the attention of the music 
world, and there followed a flurry of more than 30 newspaper articles echoing 
Yao’s argument, among them “Dui pipingjia tichu de yaoqiu” [The demands 
made of critics] by “Shan Gu” (He Liiting), ” “Shenmei de bizi ruhe shenxiang 
Debiaoxi” [How aesthetic noses sniffed out Debussy] by Sha Yerin,”” “Debiaoxi 
shi zenyang yiwei yinyuejia? Guanyu Debiaoxi suo chu de shidai jiqi chuangzuo 
de gingxiang” [What sort of a musician was Debussy? On the age in which 
Debussy lived and its creative trends] by Zheng Yanru,'™ “Debiaoxi pingjia 
chutan” [Preliminary attempt at evaluating Debussy] by Yu Dageng,’”’ “Shenmei 
bixu tigao jieji xiujue” [In aesthetics we must raise our class awareness] by Ju 
Sili,” “Debiaoxi zhenxiang shilun” [Exploring the true face of Debussy] by Liao 
Fushu,’” “Cong Debiaoxi taolun xiangqi de” [Thoughts prompted by the 
Debussy debate] by Qun Shan,’ “Debiaoxi sixiang, yishu sanlun” [Informal 
discussion of the thought and art of Debussy] by Liao Naixiong,'” “Cong Kelu- 
oshi xiansheng kan Debiaoxi de meixue guandian” [Looking at Debussy’s 
aesthetic viewpoint from Monsieur Croche Antidilettante] by Wang Yunjie, 
“Mantan Debiaoxi de chuangzuo jiqiao ji ruhe jiejian wenti” [An informal 
discussion of problems with Debussy’s creative technique and how we can learn 
from it] by Ding Shande,'” “Cong Debiaoxi xiangdao Xinghai” [Moving from 
Debussy to thinking about (Xian) Xinghai] by Ming Ren,'” “Jinyibu zhankai 
guanyu Debiaoxi de taolun” [Carrying the Debussy debate a step farther] by 
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Zhao Feng,'” and “Shenmei de bizi jiujing ruhe shenxiang Debiaoxi? Yu Sha 
Yexin tongzhi shangque” [How can aesthetic noses stretch as far as Debussy? A 
discussion with Comrade Sha Yexin] by Yu Ruiyang.’™ In addition to this, on 
September 7, 1963, Guangming ribao arried a report on its second page under 
the headline “Shanghai kaizhan Debiaoxi yinyue sixiang de taolun” [Debate 
over Debussy’s musical thinking unfolds in Shanghai], and in Renmin yinyue, 
no. 10 (1963) there was a news round-up entitled “Guanyu Debiaoxi de taolun” 
[The Debussy debate]. Beijing and Shanghai both hummed with activity for a 
while, as anyone with any views on the subject rushed to express them, and the 
atmosphere truly was one in which “a hundred schools of thought contended.” 

Shan Gu’s article was a ruthless critique of Yao Wenyuan’s ignorance, and 
accused him of making an erroneous and unrealistic judgment of Debussy’s 
book because he had failed to understand its implications. The article 
concludes by making three important points: (i) Monsieur Croche Antidilet- 
tante is by no means as worthless as Yao had made out. (ii) The book is useful 
as a reference and (iii) It was essential to carry out a full investigation of 
Western bourgeois music theory, including the music theory of the Impres- 
sionist school, before making any pronouncements. Although the book could 
not be uncritically endorsed, neither could it be entirely written off. Sha 
Yexin’s article too criticised Yao’s imperious attitude, opposing his interpreta- 
tion as being far too literal, and agreeing that the book should not be utterly 
condemned. He claimed that a debate which had started off in academic 
circles had been turned by Yao Wenyuan into a political incident, for “their 
aim in creating this Debussy Incident was to draw academic debate into the 
political struggle.” Jiang Qing remarked that “In Beijing, they’ve got hold of a 
dead Chinese—Li Huiniang,'” and in Shanghai, they’ve got hold of a dead 
foreigner—Debussy. They ve done a good job!’ 

The Debussy Incident did not end there, however. Three years later, in 
May 1966, the Gang of Four came to power and began settling old accounts. 
They said that in his article “Dui pipingjia tichu de yaoqiu” [The demands 
made of critics], Shan Gu (i.e., He Liiting) “was committing the crime of 
shooting at the proletarian command” and described this as the most serious 
“counter-revolutionary incident” that had occurred in the Shanghai cultural 
world. As a result, He Liiting was tortured and sent to prison for many years.” 
This is just one example of what happened during the literary inquisition that 
took place in music circles. 


The Left-Wing Music Movement and “Music for National Defence” 


Although the seeds of the Debussy Incident were sown prior to the Cultural 
Revolution, it grew to maturity during the early stages of that revolution. 
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Similarly, in the early stages of the Cultural Revolution Jiang Oing raised 
issues connected with the left-wing music movement of the 1930s and music 
for national defence in her summary of the Forum on Literature and Art 
Work. She wrote of the need to “smash and eliminate the superstitions 
surrounding the so-called art and literature of the 1930s,” because some left- 
wing leaders had been influenced by the Rightist capitulationist line of Wang 
Ming and politically the 1930s left-wing art and literature movement had 
taken his line, while organisationally it was “close-door-ist” and “sectarian.” 
The slogan “literature for national defence” proposed at the time was there- 
fore, according to Jiang, a bourgeois slogan, and diametrically opposed to the 
Lu Xun’s proletarian slogan, “mass literature of the national revolutionary 
war.” In other words, the Music Group of the League of Left-wing Writers and 
Dramatists of the 1930s (to which Tian Han, Nie Er, Lti Ji and Ren Guang all 
belonged), the music activities it organised and its music policies, including 
music for national defence, had all been bourgeois and should be condemned 
because they followed the Rightist capitulationist line. This meant that there 
were now no musicians left who met Jiang Qing’s criteria, and all of them 
were sidelined; veterans like Lü Ji and He Liiting, not to mention Tian Han, 
were condemned, and even the works of Xian Xinghai and Nie Er presented 
problems.’ This was an extremely clever move, and meant that now, apart 
from Dongfanghong |The East is red], Dahai hangxing kao duoshou [In sailing 
the great ocean we rely on our helmsman], Sanda jilii baxiang zhuyi [The 
three main rules of discipline and the eight points for attention] and the Inter- 
nationale, the only music in Mainland China was revolutionary modern 
operas, revolutionary modern ballets, revolutionary symphonies, quotation 
songs and Mao Zedong’s poems set to music. The 1930s left-wing music 
movement and music for national defence cannot actually be said to have 
caused a debate,” because they, and anyone connected with them, were 
condemned before they had a chance to defend themselves. 


The Debate About Programme Music and Absolute Music 


The debate about programme music and absolute (non-programme) music 
began in the early 1960s.” After the Cultural Revolution, those musicians 
who had not been denounced were working on yangbanxi, and for many years 
discussion of music theory and aesthetics came to a halt. In the early 1970s, 
however, there suddenly arose a debate about the relative merits of 
programme music and absolute music. At the end of 1973, Yin Yanshi wrote 
an article criticising what he referred to as “musical abstraction,” and stated 
that “music is a conceptual form, and regardless of whether it is absolute 
music ‘expressing feelings without a title’ or programme ‘music written to a 
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title’ it is always a product of the life of a particular society reflected in the 
composer’s head” Suddenly, at the beginning of 1974, a lively discussion of 
programme and absolute music began, and national newspapers and periodi- 
cals such as Renmin ribao, Honggi, Guangming ribao and the Shanghai Wenhui 
bao, along with regional papers like Beijing ribao [Beijing Daily], Tianjin ribao 
[Tianjin Daily], Beijing wenyi [Beijing Literature and Arts], Liaoning ribao 
[Liaoning Daily], Sichuan ribao [Sichuan Daily], Nei Menggu ribao [Inner 
Mongolia Daily] carried a flurry of articles critical of “bourgeois” concepts of 
music.” 

Some of these articles from early 1974 were highly authoritative in their 
arguments and tone. In “Yingdang zhongshi zhechang taolun” [We should pay 
attention to this debate], for example, written under the pseudonym Chu Lan, 
such a debate is considered to be “an important matter with a direct bearing 
on the successful continuation of the revolution in literature and art.” It is “a 
polemic about matters of principle in the line taken on literature and art, 
another major struggle over fundamental questions in literature and art 
between the Marxist world outlook and concept of literature and art and the 
bourgeois, revisionist world outlook and concept of literature and art.”’” The 
writer of the article believes that it is not appropriate for music “frequently 
performed” at court and for the upper echelons of bourgeois society to be 
“frequently performed” for the workers, peasants and soldiers of a socialist 
society, and neither is it appropriate to introduce the musical culture of the 
bourgeoisie from the seventeenth century to the nineteenth century (“classical 
music”) to the revolutionary masses of the twentieth century, because a 
musical culture which distorts the class nature of music and runs counter to 
class also violates the basic Marxist principle of the theory of reflection, which 
states that man’s social being determines his consciousness. The article calls on 
the music world to develop further the debate as to whether programme music 
and absolute music reflect social content and have proletarian attributes, and 
urges it to fight back against the influence of the revisionist and bourgeois line 
on literature and art. Chu Lan wrote two more articles criticising European 
programme and absolute music. In “Zhuazhu shizhi, shenru pipan: Zai tan 
yingdang zhongshi guanyu biaoti yinyue, wu biaoti yinyue wenti de taolun” 
[Grasp the essence and deepen criticism: Further discussion of the need to pay 
attention to the debate about programme music and absolute music], he states 
his belief that from the “grotesque sound of Impressionist and Modernistic 
musical works,” it is possible to “detect the obscene and corrupt bourgeois life 
and decadent sentiments reflected in them,” and that therefore whether or not 
a musical work has a descriptive title cannot alter the political content and 
class nature it reflects, or the objective social function of the piece.” Chu Lan 
also believes that: 
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The emergence of the revisionist view which obliterates the class nature of a 
musical work is not an isolated, rare or chance phenomenon, it is a concentrated 
manifestation of the tendency to idolise and revive the ancient which is to be 
found in society and in musical circles today. This tendency is reflected not only 
in the handling of the question of whether bourgeois abstract music has social 
content, but also in the handling of bourgeois programme music; it is reflected 
not only in music creation, but also in music performance and music education; 
it is reflected not only on the music front, but also on other literature and art 
fronts. It is just that it is manifested in different forms. The propagation of the 
landlord and bourgeois class theory of human nature, and obliteration of the class 
nature of musical works, is a reflection in music of the theory that “class struggle 
is dying out.” We must lay it bare, and engage in serious criticism of it. 

The theory of human nature of the bourgeoisie and the landlords is the crux 
of the revisionist viewpoint on the question of programme and absolute music. 
This theory, which obliterates the class nature of a musical work, has been 
peddled to us by the European bourgeoisie, but also stems from the doctrines of 
Confucius, who epitomised the thinking of China’s decadent slave-owning classes. 
In the struggle to criticise Lin Biao and Confucius, we must carry further our crit- 
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In “Shenru pipan zichanjieji de renxinglun: Cong biaoti yinyue yu wu 
biaoti yinyue wenti de taolun tanqi” [Deepen the criticism of the bourgeois 
theory of human nature: Starting from the discussion of programme music 
and absolute music], Chu Lan refers approvingly to the 1963 Debussy Inci- 
dent, the criticism it aroused of certain erroneous viewpoints that lavished 
praise on Western Impressionist music theory and works, and the great 
impact it had. He says that in reality, European classical music on the one 
hand, and Impressionist and modernistic music on the other, are the reflec- 
tion in music of the political features, ideas and feelings of the bourgeoisie in 
two historical periods, one the rise of capitalism and the other its decline. 
Their common characteristic is the bourgeois theory of human nature, which 
permeates their creative ideas and creative theory. He goes on to say, “Some 
bourgeois musical works touched on in this debate have descriptive titles, 
some do not, but this is not the essence of the question. To divide musical 
works into those with or without descriptive titles, and to distinguish merely 
from the titles whether they have social content or not, is itself just a trick to 
obliterate class content.”’”° He then proceeds to criticise the Confucian view- 
point on musical aesthetics embodied in Yueji [Notes on music] (a Confu- 
cianist classic on music), and the bourgeois humanist ideology of Beethoven’s 
works, such as the Ninth Symphony. The “supra-class human love” found 
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both in the Confucian theory of human nature and harmonious relations and 
in bourgeois humanist ideology is, he says, extremely deceptive. 

The articles by Chu Lan and others on the debate about programme and 
absolute music fitted in with the “great revolutionary repudiation” of the last 
phase of the Cultural Revolution.” Ostensibly an attack on Lin Biao, who had 
died in a plane crash in 1971, and on Confucius, this campaign was actually 
an attempt to bring down Zhou Enlai and replace him with Zhang Chunqiao, 
one of the Gang of Four. Zhou being analogous to Confucius, Confucian 
philosophy and the bourgeois humanism and theory of human nature associ- 
ated with it were criticised, and once again programme and absolute music 
were dragged into the debate. In fact, of course, the ordinary Chinese people 
(“the masses of the workers, peasants and soldiers”) had no opportunity at all 
to come into contact with any music of the European classical, Romantic, 
Impressionist or Modernist schools, and had no idea what was meant when 
music was described as programme or non-programme, pure or absolute. The 
articles about programme and non-programme music were therefore a means 
for those in musical circles to make their positions clear and to pledge their 
loyalty to Jiang Qing. With the exception of Chu Lan’s three articles, they all 
said the same thing, in similarly extravagant terms. They included a piece 
written by the Beijing Musical Instruments General Factory Workers 
Comment Group entitled, “Qianwan buneng diaoyiqingxin: Bochi zichanjieji 
de yizhong yinyue miulun” [We absolutely cannot lower our guard: A refuta- 
tion of a bourgeois musical fallacy)|,”” one by Guan Yonghong of Yuyuan 
Commune in the Haidian District of Beijing, entitled “Shuoshuo women 
pinxiazhongnong dui yinyue de kanfa” [A word on the views on music of us, 
the poor and lower middle peasants]'” and another by the Shenyang Liming 
Machinery Factory Workers Amateur Performance Troupe, “Bu xu wenyi 
heixian jieshihuanhun” [Do not allow the black line on literature and art to 
come back to life in a different body]. 

The debates about programme and abstract music, the Debussy Incident, 
the 1930s left-wing music movement and music for national defence, together 
with the yangbanxi, the quotation songs and the songs that set Mao’s poems to 
music were all ways in which the music world of the time tried to adjust to the 
power struggle which was the Cultural Revolution and to the establishment of 
the authority of Mao Zedong and Jiang Qing. Thus music too became a tool of 
political control, a further embodiment of the implementation of the spirit of 
Mao’s Talks at the Yan’an Forum on Literature and Art. Compared to the criti- 
cism of Confucius and Shuihuzhuan [The water margin] delivered by Mao, 
Kang Sheng and the Gang of Four during the Cultural Revolution, however, 
the criticism experienced in the music world pales into insignificance.” 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In an article in which he ezpounded on the feudal nature of the Gang of 
Four's ideas and policies with regard to literature and art, the celebrated 
author Liu Zaifu concluded, on the basis of certain phenomena and behaviour 
witnessed during the Cultural Revolution decade, that these ideas and policies 
were characterised by three things. First, the integration of the feudal concept 
of rank and the heroic conception of history; second, a cultural despotism 
which combined feudal patriarchy with a “literary inguisition”; and third, a 
striking display of feudal asceticism.” 

With regard to the integration of the feudal concept of rank and the 
heroic concept of history, Liu draws a comparison between the Three Promi- 
nences approach to creating the yangbanxi and the ranking system in the old 
drama guilds, a comparison which shows that the two arrive at the same end 
by different means, and distort the relationship between socialism and the 
individual into an abnormal relationship, which is clearly one of rank, 
between masters and subordinates, the rulers and the ruled, between the 
prominent and those who make them prominent. “The whole of the Party and 
the people,” he says, “act as a foil for the principal heroic figures.” The prin- 
ciple of the Three Prominences entails each rank having mastery over another, 
so that from the bottom up, each rank is more honourable than the last, and 
from the top down, each rank is humbler than the last. One rank acts as a 
stepping-stone to the next, so that ultimately “the principal heroic figure” is in 
the highest position of all, on the throne. They all wear masks bearing the 
feudal badge of “loyalty,” but in reality they are “feudal lackeys.” 

The second feature Liu lists, “A cultural despotism which combined 
feudal patriarchy with a ‘literary inquisition,’ is a reference to Jiang Qing’s 
autocratic behaviour and the policy of cultural despotism under which she 
carried out her “literary inquisition.” The third feature, “feudal asceticism,” 
refers to the hypocritical policy of the Gang of Four with regard to literature 
and art, under which love was not a permitted topic, and anything depicting 
love was regarded as utterly taboo. 

From 1977 onwards, there had been a flood of general articles critical of 
the Gang of Four, though very little comment on the yangbanxi™ or on 
yangban [model] music," and Liu Zaifu’s article struck home very convinc- 
ingly. If we look systematically and soberly at the Communist Party’s policy 
on literature and art during several historical periods, from the Left-Wing 
Leagues of the early 1930s, through the Anti-Japanese War, the civil war 
between the Communists and the Guomindang, the 1950s, and the Cultural 
Revolution, we can see that it was always shot through by a decidedly feudal 
work-style. Typical examples of this feudalism and the “literary inquisition” 
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are the criticism levelled at the film Wu Xun zhuan [Life of Wu Xun], the “Hu 
Feng counter-revolutionary clique,” and Hongloumeng yanjiu [A study of 
Dream of the Red Chamber], the Anti-Rightist movement and the even earlier 
Wang Shiwei Incident. The policies promoted by Mao Zedong and Jiang Qing 
in the Cultural Revolution, and the measures they employed, amply demon- 
strate that they saw themselves as emperor and empress, and had adopted a 
feudal and monarchist ideology with regard to the Party and the state. Jiang 
Qing’s yangbanxi, the quotation songs and the songs praising Mao and the 
Communist Party, all of which emerged at this time, functioned to serve this 
ideology. 

The three features which Liu pointed out were by no means restricted to 
the Cultural Revolution period, and in fact the conditions for them had 
existed in Communist ideas and policies on literature and art since the 1930s. 
By the early 1940s, and especially after the publication of Mao’s Talks at the 
Yan’an Forum on Literature and Art, such ideas and policies became fixed. 
Mao’s insistence that literature and art should serve the workers, peasants and 
soldiers, actually meant that they should serve the representatives of the 
workers, peasants and soldiers—the Communist Party. This was just another 
form of feudal hierarchy. The Communists laid great emphasis on heroic 
figures, figures who were endowed with “special qualities” and were “model 
labourers,” “battle heroes” and so on, and who embodied the new-style 
concept of feudalism. But these heroic figures had to demonstrate their alle- 
giance and pay homage to the greatest hero of all, and the whole of the Party 
and the army were united in participating in a personality cult, successfully 
portraying the image of Mao as “the great Leader, the great Guide, the great 
Helmsman.” The difference between the policy on literature and art before the 
Cultural Revolution and the policy during the Cultural Revolution was that 
before the Cultural Revolution, literature and art served the Party and its 
policy, and thus Party policy was literature and art policy, whereas during the 
Cultural Revolution, literature and art served the Mao and Jiang household, 
and the policy of Mao and Jiang was therefore the literature and art policy of 
the time. In other words, literature and art shifted from serving the Party to 
serving Mao and Jiang, and from being a means for the Party to enforce 
obedience they became a means for Mao and Jiang to enforce obedience. 

In addition to falling in with the political aims of Mao and Jiang, the 
model works revealed Jiang Qing as a person with great ambitions but little 
talent, who was not only ignorant but also incompetent. She had been a film 
actress and singer of popular songs, but had no connection with music after 
she left Shanghai for Yan’an. In the Cultural Revolution, as second-in- 
command to Mao she became very powerful, and it was a simple matter for 
her to put together some “model” works, but with her background and taste 
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the works of art she would produce were all too predictable. Critical of tradi- 
tional drama, she still used songs and accompaniments from Peking opera; 
she disapproved of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century European music, but 
nevertheless used Western instruments and orchestration; she denied the 
artistic worth of European ballet, yet made use of it to praise Mao Zedong 
Thought. Through force and deception, through public criticism and private 
borrowing, she did all she could to take the best from both styles. What is 
more, she had any writers, actors and composers who failed to obey her 
thrown into prison, or even persecuted to death. She inflicted so much trauma 
on literature, art and music that no one in those fields who experienced the 
Cultural Revolution in Mainland China will ever be able to forget, or to 
tolerate, the yangbanxi for the rest of their lives. The wounds caused by the 
Cultural Revolution and its music are so deep that no objective study or anal- 
ysis of the model works will be possible until the next generation, unless it is 
carried out by scholars from overseas.” 

Zhang Xianliang, in his novel Nanren de yiban shi niiren [Half of man is 
woman], has a passage which shows how music was treated during the 
Cultural Revolution. Writing about the unhappy experiences of Zhou 
Ruicheng, a “Rightist” intellectual, he describes Zhou playing the huqin: 
“Without a word, he would bend his head and play Liuyanghe [Liuyang River]. 
He played well, and his music hinted at deep emotion, but he never played 
anything other than Liuyanghe.” The author then goes on to describe how the 
sound of Zhou’s qin “rippled between the four earthen walls,” and “the clear 
trickle of the Liuyang River struggled to free itself from the confines of the 
desolate little hut, to leak through the window, through the gaps round the 
door, and drop murmuring into the outside world. The room was lonely, the 
air was lonely, even the music felt lonely.” At this point the author cannot stop 
himself from saying: 


I suddenly understood the music he was playing. Liuyanghe had only become a 
hymn to the Great Leader when words were added to it—the tune was straight 
from a Hunan folk song. The rather narrow musical register and small intervals 
smoothly conveyed a sad and heavy-hearted lyricism. 

I sat up on the bed and asked apologetically, “Youre homesick, aren’t you?” 

In the dusk, I could see him staring dully at his music, which I was unable to 
see, or perhaps at someone, or something, else. After a moment, with a long sigh, 
he carefully put down his qin and replied, “Pm not homesick, Pm worn out from 
working.” 

Daring to put some of his feelings secretly into a “revolutionary song” was like 
smuggling: he had used a public and above-board mode of transport to convey 


his own private contraband to the place where he wanted to go.” 
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However brilliant they may have appeared, the model works of the 
Cultural Revolution, the quotation songs and the songs crafted from Mao’s 
poems never managed to win people’s hearts. 
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7 Musical Creation after the Cultural Revolution 
and New Wave Music 


MUSICAL CREATION AFTER THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


The Works of Zhu Jian'er, Luo Zhongrong, Jin Xiang, Wang Xilin and 
Yang Liging 


The effect of the ten years of the Cultural Revolution on the development of 
New Music was just as destructive it was in other artistic and cultural fields in 
China. We may acknowledge that the Anti-Japanese War (1937-1945) affected 
the speed of development of New Music, but the damage caused by the 
Cultural Revolution to the ecology for New Music creation which had gradu- 
ally come into being in the half-century between schoolsong and that War was 
unprecedented. During the War, the whole nation had been committed to 
resisting the Japanese invasion, and musicians were happy to compose music 
and songs for such a sacred cause; but this was not the case with the writing of 
the yangbanxi during the Cultural Revolution, when music workers were 
forced, under enormous pressure from Jiang Qing, to participate in the 
writing and performing of these revolutionary model operas, and ordinary 
people and intellectuals were forced to listen to and watch them, even though 
they had no desire to do so. Although during that whole decade no works of 
any consequence were produced, apart from the yangbanxi and some revolu- 
tionary songs approved by Jiang, composers did not lose their inspiration or 
waste their potential. They were conserving their energy and preparing them- 
selves for a time when they might have the chance to compose freely. The great 
wave of reform and opening up which began in the late 1970s turned a fresh 
page in the creation of New Music. 

In the concluding paragraph of the section on composers in Chapter 5 of 
this book, I commented on the older generation of composers. I said: 


In the mid to late 1950s, a group of young composers with new ideas and original 
styles began to emerge. They have already been touched upon in the section on 
“The creation of New Music.” Born between the 1920s and the 1940s, they include 
Chen Peixun (1922-2007), Zhu Jian’er (1922- ), Sang Tong (1923- ), Luo 
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Zhongrong (1924— ), Chen Mingzhi (1925- ), Wu Zugiang (1927— ), Li Yinghai 
(1927— ), Du Mingzin (1928- ), Shi Yongkang (1929— ), Wang Lisan (1933- ), Jin 
Xiang (1935— ), Wang Xilin (1937— ) and Yang Liqing (1942— ). Had they not 
stopped composing for a decade or more because of the Cultural Revolution, the 
creation of New Music in China would have been very different. Luckily, just as 
the older generation of composers was ready to hand on the baton, this by then 
middle-aged generation were there to take it up and, together with the new 
younger generation, in the early 1980s began once again to inspire enthusiasm for 
the creation of New Music, and open up new prospects for it. 


Many of these middle-aged composers did manage to develop their 
creative talents to the full once the Cultural Revolution was over, and 
composed a succession of works in original styles and brimming with new 
ideas. In spite of the time that had been lost, they succeeded in finding the 
pulse of the age. I would like to comment on five of them: Zhu Jian’er, Luo 
Zhongrong, Jin Xiang, Wang Xilin and Yang Liqing. The first two were born in 
the 20s, the next two in the mid 30s and the last of them in the early 40s. One 
cannot describe them as a bridge between the older generation of composers 
and those born in the 50s, for the Cultural Revolution truncated the creative 
careers of the former before they had a chance to shine, and the latter had to 
wait until after the Cultural Revolution before they could embark on their 
composing careers. In fact, since the end of the 1970s, both groups of 
composers, of different ages, have demonstrated their talents and displayed 
their creativity, and the works they have produced have not only enriched the 
connotations of New Music in China but have also opened up more ground 
for this variety of music. 


Zhu Jian er 


Zhu Jian’er, whose family came from Anhui, was born in Tianjin in 1922 and 
grew up in Shanghai. His father died when he was three, his mother when he 
was thirteen. He developed a love of music at an early age, teaching himself to 
play the piano in 1938 and studying elementary harmony with Qian Renkang. 
Later on, he took organ lessons from Shi Renwang. When he left high school, 
Zhu tried his hand at composing solo art songs, and taught himself more 
music while he was confined to bed with a serious illness for four years (1941— 
1944). The situation in Shanghai was very dangerous after the Japanese occu- 
pied the city in late 1941, and in August 1945, Zhu left for northern Jiangsu to 
join the New Fourth Army front-line drama troupe, for whom he composed 
music. He was posted to Shandong in 1947, where he became the leader and 
conductor of the military band in the East China Military Command’s 
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cultural troupe. In November 1949, he and the entire troupe were transferred 
to the Shanghai film studios to compose film music. In 1955, he was 
despatched to the Soviet Union, to the composition department of the 
Moscow Conservatory of Music, where he embarked on formal and systematic 
professional training. Returning to China after he graduated in the summer of 
1960, he was sent to work at a newsreel studio, moving in 1962 to the 
Shanghai Opera College. In 1975 he transferred to the Shanghai Symphony 
Orchestra as composer-in-residence. Between 1981 and 1994, he was also 
teaching composition at the Shanghai Conservatory. 

Zhu is a composer who strives painstakingly for originality and is dedi- 
cated to the organic integration of Western compositional technigues and the 
traditional culture, musical thinking, language and styles of China. He tries 
constantly to achieve both depth of connotation and breadth of subject- 
matter in his works, to surpass himself each time, and in so doing to forge his 
own particular creative style and unigue musical world. Zhu's most important 
works prior to 1998 are: nine symphonies, a sinfonietta and 16 other pieces of 
symphonic music (among them a cantata, Yingxiong de shipian [Epic of the 
heroes]), the piano works Liu shui [Running water], Sifan [Thoughts of 
worldly pleasures], and Five Yunnan folksongs, the chamber works He 
[Harmony] and Yu [Jade], and an ensemble for national instruments entitled 
Fanshen de rizi [Days of emancipation]. 

Many of Zhu’s works have won awards. His Jiaoxiang huanxiangqu 
[Symphonic fantasia] and Symphony No. 2 each won first prize in the National 
Symphonic Music Competition, in 1981 and 1994, respectively; Symphony No. 
4 won a prize in the 1990 Empress Marie-José International Composition 
Competition in Switzerland; Symphony No. 1 won the China Record Compa- 
ny’s Gold Disc for “an outstanding creation” in 1992; Symphony No. 6 won the 
1997 Baoshan Steelworks prize for elegance in the arts; the symphonic poem 
Bainian cangsang [One hundred years of vicissitudes] won the only gold 
award for a musical work to mark the return of Hong Kong to China and a 
prize for excellence at the Fourth Shanghai Literature and Arts Festival; 
Symphony No. 10, commissioned by Harvard University’s Fromm Music 
Foundation, won an award for excellence at the Fifth Shanghai Literature and 
Arts Festival and in 1991, in view of his many years of artistic achievement, he 
was awarded the first Shanghai Municipal Government individual prize for an 
outstanding contribution to literature and arts. Since 1990 his name has 
appeared on the Cambridge University International Biography Centre’s list 
of major figures in world music.’ 

Zhu has said that his material and his inspiration both come from real life. 
He transforms objective concepts into subjective flights of fancy, riding rough- 
shod over accepted musical thinking. He moves from the real to the imaginary, 
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informing logic with emotion and striving for both spirit and substance in his 
works. At the same time, his compositions transcend life, giving full play to 
music's impressionistic and abstract gualities, which spark his artistic imagina- 
tion, and allow the music to have its own formal beauty and independent 
value. Basically, to him, there are six ways of merging (heyi) these aspects of 
musical thinking and aesthetic conception and they fall within the unity of 
contradictions. In short, the principal or dominant aspects of contradiction 
are often between the imaginary, the emotional, and the spiritual and the 
theme, autonomy and movement forwards. A thousand years ago, when Liu 
Xie wrote, in Wen xin diao long [The literary mind and the carving of dragons], 
that “the spirit is the travelling companion of substance” he was expressing the 
same idea as Zhu: “I and the outside world are one.” Zhu went on to say, “I 
believe that compositional techniques should not be restricted to Western 
ones, because China’s traditional music and folk music have their own partic- 
ular melodies and their own tone-colours, structures, metres, harmony, 
polyphony and performance techniques, all of which are usable. Likewise, 
philosophy is not solely Eastern philosophy—it also incorporates Western 
philosophy. The word ‘traditional’ applies equally to what is Chinese and what 
is foreign, as does the word “modern. The unity of tonality and atonality is not 
the same thing as the unity of Chinese and foreign, because atonality and pan- 
tonality occur in Chinese folk music too, along with musical entities which 
cannot be called modes or scales. The term ‘national [minzuxing]’ can refer 
both to the fifty-plus nationalities in the extended family of the Chinese 
nation, and also to the nations of the world, and it is not the same thing 
as narrow nationalism or mincuizhuyi, which is a belief in the unique excel- 
lence of one’s own nation. Something which is ‘international in nature 
[guojixing]’ is not the same as something ‘cosmopolitan [shijiezhuyi]. There- 
fore the unity of Chinese and foreign, of old and new, is a process of fusion 
and interpenetration.” 

This understanding both of the material used in the composition of 
musical works and of compositional techniques has been distilled over many 
years of practice. If we look at Zhu’s seven art songs (1940-1944) (Op. 1) and 
his 1998 Symphony No. 10 (based on Liu Zongyuan’s poem Jiang xue [River 
snow], for tapes [of chanting and guqin] and symphony orchestra) (Op. 42) 
we will see, first of all, that in the 22 years prior to the Cultural Revolution, 
Zhu not only wrote art songs, piano and chamber works, but was already 
composing symphonic music, including Zhuangshi xing [March of the stal- 
warts, 1958], Zuguo song [Ode to the motherland, 1959] and the symphonic 
cantata Yingxiong de shipian [Epic of the heroes, 1960]. Secondly, since the 
Cultural Revolution most of his works have been composed for orchestra. 
These included Huainian [Yearning, 1978; revised in 1993]; the symphonic 
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fantasia Jinian wei zhenli xianshen de yongshi [In memory of the martyrs for 
truth, 1958]; Qianling sumiao [Sketch of the Guizhou mountains, 1982]; the 
suite for erhu and strings, Hudie quan [Butterfly spring, 1983]; Naxi yi qi 
[Wonder of the Naxi people, 1984]; Prelude (1984); Symphony No. 1 (1986); 
Symphony No. 2 (1987); Symphony No. 3 (entitled % ) (1988); the suona 
concerto Tianle (Happiness of heaven, 1989); Symphony No. 4 (“6 - 4 + 2-1,” 
1990); Symphony No. 5 (1991); Symphony No. 6 (“3Y,” 1992-1994); Symphony 
No. 7: Tianlai, dilai, renlai [Sounds of heaven, sounds of earth, sounds of 
man], 1994); Symphony No. 8: Qiusuo [Seeking, 1994]; Sinfonietta (1994); the 
symphonic poems Shanhun [Soul of the mountains, 1995] and Bainian cang- 
sang [One hundred years of vicissitudes, 1996]; and Symphony No. 10 (1998). 
It is obvious from this list of works and their dates of composition that Zhu 
possesses a quite astounding energy and creativity, having composed a 
symphonic work almost every year since he was sixty, and four of them in 
1994, at the age of seventy-two. His symphonies are increasing in maturity all 
the time, and becoming more and more pleasing to listen to. This reminds one 
of the painter Huang Binhong, who according to art historians did not 
produce paintings which would be world-famous until he was eighty. Clearly, 
for Zhu and Huang, age did not hinder either output or creativity, and the 
artistic vision represented in their works will live for ever. 

The composer Wang Xilin once remarked that Zhu’s decades of creation 
have achieved breakthroughs in three respects: creative technique, aesthetic 
conception and humanist outlook. Zhu himself has put it rather more 
succinctly, believing that the independent moral qualities and critical aware- 
ness of Chinese intellectuals, the kind of thinking expressed in his Symphony 
No. 10, on Liu Zongyuan’s poem Jiangxue [River snow] (see Example 1), is 
extremely precious, and moves him more than anything else. 

General Chen Yi, mayor of Shanghai in the middle of the last century, 
expressed a desire for Chinese people to learn to listen to symphonies. After 
that, central-level officials, together with some composers, expended a great 
deal of effort on promoting the composition and appreciation of symphonic 
music, in the hope of making Chinese music more symphonic. I consider that 
the cultural tradition and conditions in China are not appropriate for 
symphonic music or symphonisation, and that to press ahead with symphoni- 
sation regardless could destroy the whole environment of Chinese music. But 
Zhu Jian’er’s Symphony No. 10 has pointed the symphonisation of Chinese 
music in a new direction. It is in fact a concerto, with Peking opera singing 
and a paired woodwind European-style orchestra, and cannot properly be 
described as a symphony. The kind of symphony which Haydn composed 
continued to develop into the first half of the twentieth century, but strictly 
speaking the later symphonies were not of the traditional sort—they were not 
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Example 1. Jiangxue [River snow], symphony no. 10. By Zhu Jian'er. 
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Example 1 (continued). 
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reguired to have the same movements as a sonata, nor did they have to consist 
of four movements in the order “guick-slow-guick-guick.” The original 
meaning of the word “symphony” was “sounding together,” but that of course 
applies whenever two or more kinds of instrument are played together, and 
the meanings of “sounding together” and “symphony” have grown further 
apart. From form to content, everything in Zhu's Symphony No. 10 is 
completely fresh, and very far from the European symphony. 

In the first half of the twentieth century, it was Jiang Wenye whose works 
for orchestra showed most promise; at the end of the century, it is Zhu Jian'er, 
in his combination of traditional Chinese xiqu and European orchestral 
music, who has opened up exciting new prospects. 


Luo Zhongrong 


Luo Zhongrong was born in Santai County, Sichuan in 1924. In 1942 he 
entered the Sichuan Institute of Arts in Chengdu to study music, majoring in 
violin, and in 1944 he transferred to the Shanghai Conservatory to continue 
his studies. While there, he also took lessons in composition with Tan Xiaolin, 
who had been a student of Paul Hindemith, and later on lessons in counter- 
point with Ding Shande, but he taught himself the theory and techniques of 
composition. In 1947, he wrote his first song, Shan nabian de hao difang [A 
fine place there on the mountain], which very quickly became popular 
throughout China, and after this gradually moved from playing the violin to 
composing. His first symphonic work, Qingzhu Shi San Ling Shuiku Iuocheng 
dianli xuqu [Overture to mark the inauguration of the Ming Tombs Reservoir] 
was written in 1958, and in 1958-1959 he composed his Symphony No. 1. Both 
works were performed, to great acclaim, in Beijing by the Chinese National 
Symphony Orchestra under the baton of the celebrated Chinese conductor Li 
Delun. In 1949, Luo was teaching harmony at the Shanghai Conservatory, but 
in 1951 he went to work in the composition group of the Central Orchestra in 
Beijing. From 1960 on he was also giving classes in composition at the Central 
Conservatory of Music. In 1985, he became professor of composition at the 
Chinese Conservatory of Music. In 1985 he received a DAAD scholarship and 
was invited to West Berlin to take part in various musical activities, including 
composing, and a concert of his works was held there. In 1988, he went to 
New York to attend the historic China Cross-Straits Composers Symposium. 
Luo’s works consist chiefly of symphonic music, chamber music and art 
songs. The most important are: (i) orchestral music: two symphonies, the 
symphonic overtures Qingzhu Shisanling Shuiku luocheng dianli xuqu [Overture 
to mark the inauguration of the Ming Tombs Reservoir] and Jiangnan xuqu 
[Jiangnan overture], the symphonic tone-poems Jiang jie [Sister Jiang], Baowei 
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Yanan [Defending Yaman], Lei Feng, Anxiang [The faint fragrance] and Luo 
Zheng huayi [The artistic conception of Luo Zheng’s painting], the orchestral 
suites Hong Hu Chiweidui jiaoxiang zuqu [Hong Hu Red Guards orchestral 
suite], Sichuan, Three Guangdong folk songs and Two Mongolian dances. (ii) 
music for chamber orchestra: Three movements for strings and Qin yun [Qin 
rhymes]. (iii) chamber works: Three string quartets, a wind quintet and a 
sonata for French horn and piano. (iv) over 30 art songs. (v) piano music: 
three sonatinas, Five pentatonic preludes and fugues and Three piano pieces. 

In addition to his compositions, Luo has published extensively on the 
subject of music. He has written a book on music theory entitled Zuoqu chubu 
lianxi [Elementary composition exercises], and has translated a number of 
works on composition in the second half of the twentieth century, among 
them Hindemith’s Traditional Harmony and The Craft of Musical Composition, 
George Perle’s Serial Composition and Atonality, Charles Wuorinen’s Simple 
Composition, Allen Forte’s The Harmonic Organisation of “The Rite of Spring,” 
Wilfred Dunwell’s The Evolution of Twentieth-Century Harmony, Gary E. 
Wittlich’s Sets and Ordering Procedures in the Twentieth Century, Philip Fried- 
heim’s Rhythmic Structure in Schoenberg’s Atonal Compositions, and part of 
Douglas Jarman’s The Music of Alban Berg (Section IV: Rhythmic Techniques). 

It is rare to find anyone in the Chinese musical world who has spent as 
much time and effort investigating modern European and American compo- 
sitional techniques as Luo Zhongrong, and it is actually difficult for musicolo- 
gists and theoreticians without practical experience of composing to do this. 
In his music, Luo applies what he has learned from his translations, and he has 
made an analytical study of the harmony used in Tan Xiaolin’s art songs’ and 
Ding Shande’s Xuqu: Queyue [Prelude: Jumping for joy] (the third of Ding’s 
Four short preludes and fugues).’ Ever since completing his formal music 
education, Luo has worked tirelessly to master contemporary composing tech- 
niques, paying special attention to the effects resulting from the make-up of 
an orchestra, and that is why he stresses the importance of self-study, some- 
thing very much in line both with the present-day educational theory of life- 
long learning, and with the Chinese saying, “It’s never too late to learn.” 

Luo’s career as a composer has spanned more than half a century since his 
first four art songs were written in 1947. His earliest orchestral works were 
Four waltzes (1954 and 1956), followed by Symphony No. 1 (1958-1959), the 
symphonic suite Hong Hu Chiweidui [Hong Hu Red Guards] (1960), the 
symphonic poems Jiang jie [Sister Jiang] (1960), Baowei Yanan [Defending 
Yaman] and Lei Feng (both 1963), the Sichuan suite (1963), and Symphony 
No. 2: “Zai liehuo zhong yongsheng” [Eternal life amid the flames] (1963-1964). 
All of these amply demonstrated his creative talents and his intention of 
becoming a composer of orchestral and symphonic music. His energy was 
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temporarily stifled by the Cultural Revolution, but he was soon composing 
again, the first works he published when it was over, in 1979, being the orches- 
tral piece Three Guangdong folk songs, and his well-known, utterly fresh- 
sounding Shejiang caifurong [Crossing the river to pluck hibiscus] (one of the 
Nineteen Old Poems), which was composed using the technique of pentatonic 
twelve-tone series. This song not only attracted a great deal of attention and 
interest,’ it was also proof that Luo had not wasted his time during the 
Cultural Revolution, but had carried on with his research into contemporary 
compositional techniques. Although the application of ordering procedures in 
the song is not particularly skilful, he was the first composer of contemporary 
Chinese music ever to employ them, and the time he spent on this during the 
Cultural Revolution was clearly put to good use. In the 1980s and 1990s, Luo 
applied Hindemith’s theories in a series of works, among them his wind 
quintet and many songs, among them settings of three Song dynasty ci 
(Zhegutian [To the tune of Zhegutian|, Maihuasheng [Cries of the flower- 
seller] and Yujia’ao: Qiusi [To the tune of Yujiaao: Autumn thoughts] (1980- 
86), two poems by Shu Ting (Huanghun [Dusk] and Wangshi er san [Some 
words on past events] (1984—90)), five Tang dynasty quatrains (E’mei Shan 
yue ge [Moon over Emei Mountain], Jiangnan chun [Jiangnan spring], Liici 
shuofang [Staying overnight in the north], Chang’e and Langtaosha [To the 
tune of Langtaosha] (1984-87)) and Moyw’er [To the tune of Moyu’er] (1991) 
and so on. 

It was through writing songs like these, and his String Quartet No. 2 (1985), 
Three piano pieces [Toccata, Reverie, Kaleidoscope] (1986), Anxiang [The faint 
fragrance] for zheng and string orchestra (1988-1989) (see Example 2),° and 
Qin yun [Qin rhymes] for gugin, 13 instruments and percussion (1993) that, 
from Shejiang caifurong [Crossing the river to pluck hibiscus] to Anxiang and 
Qin yun, Luo gradually created his own unique twelve-tone pitch system— 
pentatonic twelve-tone clusters (wushengxing shi’er yinji). On the other hand, 
in his String Quartet No. 3 (1996-1997) and some other works, Luo goes out 
of his way to avoid pentatonic scales within the twelve tones, so that “penta- 
tonic assemblages” (wushengxing jihe) make up the twelve tones and form 
“combined pentatonic twelve-tone assemblages” (zuhe de wusheng shieryin 
jihe). The combination of these two methods of constructing twelve-note sets 
perfects the “pentatonic twelve-tone assemblages” and enables them better to 
embody Luo’s technique and style. 


Jin Xiang 


Jin Xiang was born on April 20, 1935. He started learning the piano at the age 
of seven, and at eleven was accepted into the children’s section of the Nanjing 
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Example 2. Anxiang [The faint fragrance]. By Luo Zhongrong. 
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Conservatory of Music, where he studied both cello and piano. In July 1952, 
he graduated from the youth programme of the Central Conservatory in 
Tianjin and transferred into the Conservatory’s Nationalities’ Music Research 
Institute, where he spent two years collecting and cataloging folk music and 
the music of China’s ethnic minorities. In September 1954 he was recom- 
mended for admission to the composition department of the Central Conser- 
vatory in Beijing, graduating from there in July 1959 with distinction. Having 
been wrongly labelled a Rightist in 1957, however, he was then “sent down” to 
Xinjiang. Rehabilitated in February 1979, he was appointed as conductor and 
composer for the orchestra of the Beijing Song and Dance Troupe. In February 
1984, he took up the post of Associate Professor of Composition at the Beijing 
College of Chinese Music. In July 1990 he was attached to the University of 
Washington, Seattle as a visiting scholar; in September 1991, he became 
Composer-in-Residence at the Washington Opera, in Washington, D.C. and in 
1992 he moved to the Juilliard School of Music in New York as a visiting 
scholar. In 1994 he took up the post of Professor of Composition at the 
College of Chinese Music. 

Jin is a composer who works on a large scale. His compositions include 
six operas, among them Yuanye [Savage land] (Op. 40, 1987) and Chu bawang 
[The Hegemon king of Chu] (Op. 50, 1993); symphonies and concertos, such 
as Taxiwaiyi ['Taxiwayi: The beloved troubadour] (Op. 30, 1978), Tianwen 
[Asking the heavens] (Op. 49, 1993), Wu [Shaman] (Op. 62, 1997), Chuntian 
[Spring] (Op. 65, 1998); minority nationality music, such as Takelamagan 
liieying [Taklamakan glances] (Op. 38, 1987), Suo [Seeking] (for di and 
Chinese orchestra, Op. 55, 1995) and Huaji [Season of flowers] (for zhonghu 
and Chinese orchestra, Op. 59, 1996); chamber and piano music, including 
String Quartet No. 1 (Op. 45, 1990), Chamber Concerto (for 13 instruments, 
Op. 47, 1991) and Tianji [Sacrificing to heaven] (for voice and chamber 
orchestra, Op. 69, 1998); cantatas and gingchang, for example the song suite 
Five poems from the Shi Jing (Op. 31, 1985) and Jinling ji [Jinling sacrifice] (Op. 
61, 1997); dozens of art songs, among them Yu zhong Lan Shan [Lan Shan in 
the rain] and Huhuan [Calling out], and music for films and television, such 
as Jinye xingguang canlan [The stars are sparkling tonight], and Yueguangxia 
de xiaowu [Little house in the moonlight]. Apart from during the decade of 
the Cultural Revolution, Jin has worked constantly, as if impatient to set out 
all the musical ideas that have accumulated in his head. In the 20 years 
between the symphonic idyll Taxiwayi (1978) and Tianji [Sacrificing to 
heaven] and O Macao, women de Ao’men! [Oh, Macao, our Macao!] in 1998, 
his inspiration has been seemingly inexhaustible, and he has been able to pour 
it all out in the most eloquent fashion. 

The list of Jin’s works in the preceding paragraph shows us that from the 
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very beginning his preferred basic compositional forms and styles were 
orchestral music and choral cantatas, and the fact that in 1978, after his abili- 
ties had been neglected for the ten years of the Cultural Revolution, he was 
able to write the symphonic idyll Taxiwayi is a testament to his talent and 
moral strength. This was followed nine years later by the opera Yuanye [Savage 
land] (see Example 3), which caused a sensation in musical circles in China. It 
was premiered in Beijing in September 1987, at the first Festival of Chinese 
Arts, and was widely acclaimed. It was given an unstaged reading in the United 
States in August 1988, at the Eugene O’Neill Drama Center in Connecticut, 
and again was a great success; and in December 1989 it received a special 
commendation at the Third International Conference on Music and Drama in 
Munich, Germany. It was subsequently staged in the United States, Taiwan 
(1993), Germany and Switzerland (1997) and was very well received. 

There are three factors which partly explain the attention that Yuanye 
[Savage land] attracted, and the warmth of the welcome it was accorded. 
Firstly, the choice of libretto. Cao Yu’s three great plays, Leiyu [Thunderstorm], 
Richu [Sunrise] and Yuanye (literally, “Savage land,” though usually translated 
into English as The Wilderness), all contain a wealth of artistic elements, such 
as musicality, contradictions in human nature and strong dramatic effects, 
which are well suited to the requirements of opera. Secondly, opera in China 
originated in the yangge opera, and its foundations were subsequently laid by 
Baimaonii [The white-haired girl], Xiao’erhei jiehun [Young Blackie No. 2 gets 
married], Liu Hulan and Jiang jie [Sister Jiang]. However, during the Cultural 
Revolution opera, like all other art forms in China, had to give way to the yang- 
banxi, and thus remained silent for a full 20 years. Thirdly, although China’s 
regional drama is not without its operatic elements, Chinese people today need 
a more diversified performance style, one which includes choruses, songs for 
more than one singer, a wider range of voices, an orchestra and so on, and 
since the regional dramas offer none of these, they cannot satisfy the demands 
of the public. In short, the audiences of today need not only traditional drama 
but also the more diverse artistic form of opera introduced from Europe. 

The libretto for Jin’s Yuanye [Savage land] tells a story packed with intense 
emotion: its intricate plot, complex changes of mood, and strong dramatic 
conflicts had already passed the test of being performed on stage as a play and 
made an impression on a great many people who saw it. However, the 
demands of an opera audience are different. An opera is not simply a drama 
with songs, it also consists of multiple relationships between poetry and 
melody, voices and orchestra, solos, ensemble singing and choruses. The best 
operas in the Italian style usually have several lingeringly beautiful arias, but 
in Yuanye Jin has used the form of the German Lieder for these, which means 
that although some of them (such as “Jinzi, Jinzi, ni zai wode xin li” [Jinzi, 
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Example 3. Yuanye [Savage land], an opera. Scene 2 of Act 4. By Jin Xiang. 
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Jinzi, you are in my heart)) flow most beautifully, it is often not easy for the 
audience to remember the main melodic themes of his arias. He paid partic- 
ular attention to the effects produced by the orchestra and choruses in this 
opera, in order to give it greater depth and make it more multi-layered, and to 
build up atmosphere and tension. 

Operas in the 1950s and 60s consisted basically of dramas with some 
singing added, and they failed to develop beyond that stage. The problem of 
the relationship between music and drama remained unresolved, possibly 
because too great a burden was being placed on traditional Chinese drama 
(xiqu). Yuanye [Savage land] found solutions to some of the problems 
involved, and through vigorous use of orchestral effects Jin managed to work 
the music and the drama together, and have the orchestra help to build up to 
the climax of the drama. The opera is an excellent example of the effort that 
Jin expends in writing his orchestral and chamber music. 

Orchestral works are constructed on the basis of chamber music-type 
compositions, and if some orchestral works from the 1950s and 60s sound 
somewhat thin and monotonous, this is because basic compositional tech- 
niques at the time were still fairly elementary, and contrapuntal harmony in 
the writing of voice parts were not yet well developed. Before he wrote 
Yuanye [Savage land], Jin had composed many large-scale orchestral works, 
such as the piano concerto Xuelian [Snow lotus], the bassoon concerto Huan 
[Illusions] and the symphonic song-suite Five poems from the Classic of 
Poetry. Plainly, the success of Yuanye [Savage land] was not a matter of 
chance. 

Jin Xiang is a music critic as well as a composer. One might imagine that 
being both a composer and a critic could be problematic, for composers are 
normally happiest expressing their musical ideas and feelings through sounds, 
and there are very few of them who can also write well. Two exceptions are 
Schumann and Berlioz, composers of the Romantic school who were also 
gifted and well-known music critics: the former even published a music criti- 
cism magazine, in which he lauded the great song writer Schubert; the latter’s 
Treatise on Orchestration caused a sensation in Europe, and became essential 
reading for all students of composition. In China, however, it is rare to come 
across composers who are also critics. In the twentieth century, Xiao Youmei, 
Ying Shangneng and Huang Zi were music educators, and they tended to write 
either essays about their own personal experiences or very polite articles; after 
them, composers such as Xian Xinghai and Ma Sicong wrote very little criti- 
cism, and today Jin Xiang and Wang Xilin are more or less the only people in 
China to combine both activities. 

Eighteen of Jin’s pieces on music from the years 1979-90 have been 
published in his book Zuoqujia de kunhuo [Perplexities of a composer].’ He 
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has written mostly on composing, and the collection includes pieces on such 
topics as the evolution of opera and his personal opinion of New Wave music, 
as well as random jottings on his own composing. There are only three reviews 
of works by other composers, all of them positive. These are “Zhiyue yu 
chuangxin: Dianying Hei pao shijian yinyue duanxiang” [Constraints and 
innovation: An assessment of the music from the film The black cannon inci- 
dent] (composer: Zhu Shirui); “Wu Jiang hen, Yang Liqing ji qita” [Regret at 
the Wu River, Yang Liqing and more], and “Pingze sheng sheng dong di lai—He 
Xuntian jiaoxiang zuopin yinyuehui ting hou” [Patterns of sound moves the 
world—On hearing a concert of He Xuntian’s symphonic work]. I am sure 
that Jin must have heard music performed that he did not think particularly 
good, but has chosen not to write about them. This is the real reason why 
being both a composer and a critic is problematic—arguments are inevitable 
if one criticises someone working in the same field! 


Wang Xilin 


Wang Xilin’s family came originally from Jishan, in Shanxi, but Wang himself 
was born in Kaifeng, Hunan in 1937, and spent his childhood in Pingyuan, a 
very poor county in Gansu. His older brother instilled in him a love of litera- 
ture and by the age of 12 he was having poems and essays published in a 
Shanghai youth newspaper, the Fuyou bao. In September 1949, he joined the 
Cultural Troupe of the 11th Division of the Northwestern Field Army, and in 
1955 attended the Central Military Commission’s Institute of Conducting (in 
Beijing) and its preliminary teacher-training school (in Shanghai). He gradu- 
ated in 1957, and the same year passed the entrance examination for the 
National Conservatory, where his teachers included Liu Zhuang, Ding Shande 
and Qu Wei (composition), Chen Mingzhi (polyphony and fugue) and Qian 
Renkang (musical form). His graduation piece was the first movement of his 
Symphony No. 1 (Op. 2). He was then appointed Composer-in-Residence at 
the Central Broadcasting Orchestra in Beijing, but in 1964 he was “sent down” 
to Datong in Shanxi, where he remained for fourteen years: the first seven as 
an odd-job man with the Yanbei Drama Troupe, and the second seven as 
conductor and composer for a song and dance troupe in Changzhi, where he 
wrote music for and conducted Peking opera and the regional clapper-accom- 
panied opera Shangdang bangzi |Shangdang bangzi]. During the Cultural 
Revolution he was imprisoned, had to undertake forced labour and was criti- 
cised and “struggled.” He returned to Beijing in December 1977 and is pres- 
ently, as one of the finest composers in China, Composer-in-Residence at the 
Beijing Song and Dance Troupe and Professor of Composition at the Beijing 
College of Chinese Music. 
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Wang composes orchestral music. His most important works are String 
Ouartet No. 1 (Op. 1, 1961), Symphony No. 1 (Op. 2, 1962), the symphonic 
suite Yunnan yinshi (Yunnan tone-poem) (Op. 3, 1963), Symphony No. 2 (Op. 
12, 1979), the chamber suite Taihang Shan yinhua [Tone-picture of the 
Taihang Mountains] (Op. 14, 1979), the wind quintet Banhua ji [Collection 
of woodcuts] (Op. 15, 1979),'° the chamber suite Erhai fengqing [Charms of 
Lake Erhai] (Op. 16, 1979),"' the symphonic suite Taihang shan yinxiang 
[Impression of the Taihang Mountains] (Op. 19, 1982),'* Symphony No. 3 (Op. 
26, 1990), Shang [Dying young]—“written for seven national instruments and 
singer” (Op. 30, 1996),” and the symphonic cantatas Guoshang [National 
martyrs] (Op. 34, 1997) and Bihua wushou: Hai de chuanqi [Five poems on 
frescoes: Tales of the sea] (Op. 35, 1998). We can see from this list of Wang’s 
musical works and their dates that although the Cultural Revolution tempo- 
rarily suppressed his actual composing, he never ceased to have creative ideas 
and desires. In 1979, just three years after the end of the Cultural Revolution, 
Wang composed not only Symphony No. 2, the chamber suite Taihang shan 
yinhua [Tone-picture of the Taihang Mountains], the wind quintet Banhua ji 
[Collection of woodcuts] and the chamber suite Erhai fengqing [Charms of 
Lake Erhai], but also Five art songs (Op. 13). No other composer, writer or 
painter has achieved anything similar. It is clear that violence merely stifles 
cultural and artistic development, it cannot smother them for ever. 

Wang Xilin has one of the most strongly artistic temperaments of all the 
composers known to me, slightly reminiscent of Romain Rolland’s Jean- 
Christophe,” and I once joked with him that it was a miracle someone like 
him had survived so long. Wang is a man who likes to speak his mind, with 
complete disregard for the time, the place, his companions or his surround- 
ings, and as a result he has frequently offended the leadership and been out of 
favour for long periods, which has meant that his works could not be 
performed or published.” Even so, they have been acclaimed by both audi- 
ences and musicians overseas. In 1986, Yunnan yinshi [Yunnan tone-poem] 
was performed in Ankara by Turkey’s Presidential Symphony Orchestra, and 
later by more than 40 other orchestras in 21 countries, among them Germany, 
Italy (1986) and Japan (2001); Taihang shan yinxiang (Impression of the 
Taihang Mountains) was performed at Expo 1983 in Paris. In 1994, Wang was 
invited to the United States to lecture at a number of universities, including 
Yale, Cincinnati, and the University of Southern California at Los Angeles, and 
received a fellowship from the Rockefeller Foundation Committee for Asian 
Cultures. In 1996 he was a member of the adjudication panel at the Taiwan 
International Composition Competition. In spite of the recognition he has 
received, many of his works remain unperformed, unrecorded or 
unpublished. 
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Wang’s earlier works, such as Yunnan yinshi [Yunnan tone-poem] and his 
first two symphonies, were in the Romantic style. Since the 1980s, however, 
Wang has been incorporating into his music a great deal of modern and even 
contemporary musical language and many compositional techniques from 
composers such as Schoenberg, Bartók, Stravinsky, Lutoslawski, Penderecki, 
and John Adams. He started to use twelve-tone series in 1982, in Taihang Shan 
yinxiang [Impression of the Taihang Mountains]; in 1985, in Two symphonic 
tone-poems (Op. 22) he also began using atonality. Since then, he has moved 
further into the world of series music (e.g., For piano and 23-piece orchestra, 
Op. 25, 1988). At the end of the 1980s, Wang heard some of Penderecki’s 
music and was profoundly moved by it, so he too started looking into the use 
of blocks of sound, for example in his Symphony No. 3 (Op. 26, 1990) (see 
Example 4). When, in the 1990s, he came across John Adams’ Harmonielehre, 
he also started to teach himself the minimalism of the Adams school, and in 
his symphonic cantata Hai de chuanqi [Tales of the sea] (Op. 35) he employed 
both of these techniques. 

Wang’s passion for studying and for teaching himself new techniques has 
meant that he has been able to keep abreast of the times and has become one 
of the composers most able to communicate between China and the rest of 
the world. Although by the late 1980s and the 1990s he had already cast aside 
techniques and styles he had previously used in his music, Wang is still funda- 
mentally a Romantic. His Symphony No. 3, for example, fearlessly conveys the 
tragedy and anguish he experienced during the Cultural Revolution, as if he 
wants to use the music to smash to pieces all the constraints and grievances of 
the past quarter-century. The first movement begins with bass strings, to indi- 
cate the pain he suffered from being bound and muzzled, and this is followed 
by explosions of various sizes and forms, which fully reveal Wang’s style and 
moral character. The music is truly like the man. We say that the first novels of 
most writers are autobiographical, but for Wang it is his symphonies that are 
his autobiography, and Symphony No. 3 is a part of that autobiography. 

There is a tendency among modern and contemporary composers to look 
backwards, to revert to the rationality of classical music, and their music is in 
general quite cold and unfeeling, as if the composer is detached from it, or is 
not conveying something deeply felt—it is extremely elegant music, but it 
lacks artistic appeal and does not thrill the hearer. Listening to Beethoven’s 
music, on the other hand, can be exhausting, and Wang’s symphonies have the 
same effect—that is true artistic appeal. Wang’s music represents no one but 
himself, and reflects only his own individual style and taste: if the hearer 
happens to be affected by his music, that is just a happy coincidence. 

Wang is also a very perceptive and articulate music critic. His written style 
resembles his music—it displays his sincerity and his courage with great 
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Example 4. Fourth movement of Symphony No. 3. Wang Xilin. 
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honesty. Very few Chinese composers possess courage of this kind. In his 
article “Guanyu dangdai yinyueshi de sikao” [Reflections on contemporary 
music history], he ruthlessly criticises utilitarianism in music, the repudiation 
of European music, blind nationalism and “music history which concentrates 
on vocal music” In “Wenyi gaige de lishixing biran keti: Guanyu zongjie Mao 
Zedong wenyi lilun de wenti” [Historical inevitability in the reform of litera- 
ture and art: On summing up problems in Mao Zedong’s theories on litera- 
ture and art], he thoroughly criticises and denounces the errors in Mao’s 
thinking on literature and art, those errors which brought disaster to the 
culture and arts of China.” 


Yang Liging 


Yang Liqing comes from Quxian in Sichuan and was born on April 30, 1942. 
He was taught the piano from an early age by his father, Yang Tilie, a professor 
at the then—Shanghai Institute of Music, and between 1955 and 1960 was a 
student at middle schools attached to Shanghai Conservatory and Shenyang 
Conservatory. From 1965-1970 he was a student in the composition depart- 
ment of Shenyang Conservatory, where he was taught by Huo Cunhui, and in 
1978 he took his Master’s degree in composition at the Shanghai Conserva- 
tory, under Sang Tong. From 1980-1983, he was awarded a state scholarship to 
Germany, where he worked towards his doctorate, and studied under the 
German composer Alfred Koerppen and the pianist Kurt Bauer, gaining 
diplomas from the composition master class and the advanced piano class of 
the Staatliche Hochschule fiir Musik und Theater in Hanover. In 1984 he 
became a lecturer at the Shanghai Conservatory, rising to Associate Professor 
in 1986 and Professor in 1991. He was successively also Director of the 
Orchestration Teaching and Research Section of the Department of Composi- 
tion and Conducting, Deputy Director (1987-1991) and Director of the 
Department (1991-1998). In 1996 he became Vice-President of the Conserva- 
tory, and in 2000 was appointed President. He also currently sits on the Board 
of Directors of the Chinese Composers Association and chairs its Education 
Committee, is Vice-President of the Chinese Association for Arts Education 
Promotion, President of the Shanghai Modern Musicology Association, 
consultant to the National Conservatory of Music of Singapore and a member 
of the Artistic Advisory Group of the Singapore Chinese Orchestra, and holds 
many other similar appointments. 

Yang is an academic composer. His particular interests are orchestration 
and modern theories of composition, and among his publications on these 
topics are a monograph entitled Meixian zuoqu jifa shentan [An in-depth 
investigation of the compositional techniques of Olivier Messiaen] and 
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numerous articles, including “Dangdai Ouzhou yinyue zhong de ‘Langman- 
zhuiyi yu huigu qingxiang” [Romanticism and the retrospective tendency in 
contemporary European music], “Xiandai yinyue jipufa de yange jiqi fenlei 
wenti” [Evolution and problems of categorisation in methods of notation for 
modern music], and “Xifang houxiandaizhuyi yinyue sichao jianshu” [A brief 
sketch of postmodernist musical trends in the West]. His Guanxianyue peiqifa 
jiaocheng [Course in orchestration for orchestras] has become a set text 
throughout China. As a member of the new generation of music theorists and 
music educators, Yang frequently gives seminars at conservatories of music all 
over China and has been invited to numerous universities and conservatories 
in Germany, Austria, Switzerland and the United States as a visiting professor 
or research fellow. 

Yang Liqing began composing in the 1960s, when he wrote Prelude and 
Sonatina (both 1964), but these two early pieces were not performed until 
much later, at the “Shanghai Spring” music festival of 1982. The compositions 
which date from his time in Germany, on the other hand, such as his piano 
piece for four hands Shange yu haozi [Folk song and work song] (1981), Four 
Tang poems (1982) and Chamber symphony (also known as Kammermusik fiir 
Ten)(1982), were premiered at the Hanover Hochschule in 1981 and 1982, as 
soon as they were completed. Since his return to Shanghai, in spite of his 
teaching and administrative duties, Yang has never stopped composing. His 
major works since then have been Jieqing huange [Celebratory song] for 
orchestra (1984), Wu jiang hen [Regret at the Wu River] for pipa and orchestra 
(1986), Jieri xuqu [Festival overture] for orchestra (1987), the symphonic 
dance drama Wu zi bei [The blank stele] (1989), Prelude, interlude and post- 
lude for orchestra (1990), Taiyangshen song [Ode to Apollo] for orchestra 
(1991), Beige [Elegy] for erhu and orchestra (1991), Yi [Chess] for orchestra 
(1993), Zhantai feng [Battling the typhoon] for guzheng and Chinese orchestra 
(1995), the symphonic poem Heping de daijia [The price of peace] (1995), 
Tianshan muyangnii [Tianshan shepherd girls] for erhu and orchestra (1996), 
Si [Thinking] for a quintet of traditional Chinese instruments (1997), Yizhi 
hua [A branch of blossom]—introductory music, yingiang and kuaiban for 
erhu and orchestra (1998), and Huangmo muse [Desert dusk] (1998). These 
have all been widely performed by symphony orchestras in China, Germany, 
Hungary, France, Norway, Mexico, Japan, Singapore, Korea, Taiwan and Hong 
Kong. Some of them have been recorded and the scores of some of them have 
been published. 

Yang’s orchestral and instrumental music clearly reflects the enormous 
amounts of time he devotes to the theories and techniques of composing, 
especially to orchestration. If we look at Huangmo muse [Desert dusk] alone 
(see Example 5), the way in which the dialectical relationship between the solo 
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playing and the orchestra is handled in this work composed for zhonghu and 
triple wind orchestra is a very good illustration of the composer's delicate and 
graceful approach. He has configured it so that the different levels are distinct, 
the harmony is simple and vigorous and it is full of colour. His three years in 
Germany, which with Austria is the home of the symphony, enabled Yang to 
appreciate what is quintessential about this kind of music; he has also studied 
Messiaen for many years, and has a good grasp of the language and style of the 
French modernist school. In short, he is able to meld together the composi- 
tional and orchestral techniques of both Germany and France, then infuse 
into the resulting mixture his own, distinctly Chinese, style. 


CULTURAL “ROOTS” 


These brief accounts of the lives and works of five composers who were born 
between the 1920s and the 1940s have been provided in order to fill the gap in 
the history of New Music between composers of the older generation, such as 
Jiang Wenye, Ding Shande and Ma Sicong, and the New Wave composers. 

A phrase often used in musical circles in China refers to “Luo (i.e., Zhon- 
grong) in the north (i.e., Beijing), and Zhu (Zhu Jian’er) in the south 
(Shanghai).” There is only one year between these two contemporary 
composers in age, but their styles are very different, as are their attitudes to 
music and musical creation. Zhu is purely an orchestral and instrumental 
composer, and the Brief table of major works, which he compiled himself, 
records more than 40 moderately large-scale works—orchestral and instru- 
mental music, cantatas, chamber music and so on—together with large-scale 
orchestral works such as symphonies and symphonic poems. Zhu has added a 
note to the effect that “other works, such as songs, smaller choruses and film 
music, have not been allotted Op. numbers and are not listed (here).” Since 
Zhu returned from studying in the Soviet Union, although he has been 
constantly exploring modern compositional theories, unlike Luo he has not 
engaged in scholarly translation, studied the “series music” of the West or 
written about music. This difference in approach has had a direct effect on the 
structure and style of the works of these two composers, and is something 
that would repay investigation by a younger generation of composers and 
musicologists. 

There is a seven-year age gap between Jin Xiang and Yang Liqing, but the 
differences between them are similar to those between Zhu Jian’er and Luo 
Zhongrong. Jin focuses on composing, but Yang not only composes, he also 
studies and writes about compositional theory. Jin enjoys writing music criti- 
cism, including random jottings on creating music, and in this he resembles 
Wang Xilin. Wang is that rare breed—a composer who is also a discerning and 
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Example 5. Huangmo muse [Desert dusk]. By Yang Liging. 
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Example 5 (continued). 
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penetrating critic, and is capable of incisive analysis. Happily, he is able to 
discuss a piece of music on its merits, and has not fallen into the habit of 
mutual disparagement so common among colleagues in the same field. 

These five composers, all of whom experienced the torments of the 
Cultural Revolution, cannot be described as the forerunners of the New Wave, 
nor as their contemporaries—instead, they have advanced shoulder to 
shoulder with them, and seem to have an even stronger internal motivation 
than the New Wave musicians. I believe that the cultural “roots” of these five 
reach deeper than the roots of the New Wave composers, because, having 
rooted themselves in their own soil, they have no need to take into account the 
tastes of foreign audiences, and as a result have been less “polluted.” 


NEW WAVE MUSIC AND NEW WAVE COMPOSERS 


After the Cultural Revolution, in the relatively liberal environment of the late 
1970s, a younger generation of composers began experimenting with innova- 
tive techniques and concepts in their music, and by the early 1980s there had 
developed a whole wave of composition in new styles. By the mid 1980s, 
music historians and musicologists were referring to it as a “New Wave” (xin 
chao). It has been defined by Wang An’guo as follows: 


A “wave” can be explained as a quantified dynamic. A “new wave” can thus be 
described as a “new dynamic.” In musical works of recent years in China, the 
exploration by composers of new musical concepts and their interest in modern 
and contemporary composition techniques since the twentieth century have 
become increasingly apparent. In likening this creative dynamic to a wave, I am 
seeking to clarify matters. The comparison is not intended to be pejorative." 


Xiu Hailin, like Wang An’guo, notes the interest that New Wave musicians 
took in contemporary composition techniques, but places greater emphasis 
than Wang on the influence of Western music. He writes: 


An important characteristic of “new wave” music is that it is innovative in musical 
form when compared with previously-used techniques, among them the acceptance 
and absorption on a large scale of modern Western composition techniques. It is 
obviously essential to assess how much of these works is original, and how much is 
imitation or revision, but when it comes down to it, this is all about the influence of 
Western music, and where the creation of “new wave” music is concerned, there 
remains a problem with the assessment of cultural value. In this respect there is a 
cultural identification, which is also a question of national character.” 


Xiu Hailin’s point is simple: since New Wave music was so accepting of 
Western musical influence, it must inevitably have lost some of its national 
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character. Composers in Europe had been free to develop individual styles 
from the middle of the nineteenth century, and by the middle of the twentieth 
century this had become the general trend, so to emphasise national character 
would have been somewhat backward. But in Mainland China, everyone from 
composers to musical historians, was still insisting that music should have a 
national character. Li Kiwei discussed this point in some depth: 


Modern China and the world have for the first time broken out of the conven- 
tions of “composition in a similar style” [gongxing chuangzuo|, the traditional, 
generally acknowledged rules are no longer seen as infallible, and creative individ- 
uality has won an unprecedentedly great degree of freedom. Critics have coined 
new expressions such as “development by leaps and bounds” and “dislocation of 
aesthetic concepts” to describe just how great the change has been. If we compare 
the changes in style periods of the past with the New Music of today, we can say 
that the former were homologous variations [tong zhong de bianti], i.e. the evolu- 
tion of an individual gene, while the latter is a case of heterologous co-existence 
[yizhong de bingcun], i.e. a mutation in the whole gene series.” 


Li’s phrase “composition in a similar style” is his way of referring to the 
composition of music which shares common characteristics, such as the mass 
revolutionary songs, or the yangbanxi of the Cultural Revolution and the Mao 
poem songs. Excessive emphasis on national character and national style can 
also result in “composition in a similar style.” When Li refers to “homologous 
evolution,” he is talking about those works which adhere to a “similar style” 
and are similar in all but a very few respects. His “heterologous co-existence” 
covers phenomena of the sort manifested in New Wave music. Li goes on to 
say: 


The modern trend is towards individualisation. The individualisation of music is 
the consequence of mankind’s growing realisation of the dignity and status of 
being a human being, the consequence of fully implementing the pursuit of the 
value of an individual’s existence, and an awareness of the subjectivity and diver- 
sity of the perception of beauty and its value criteria, because “each person is a 
separate entity, a world in himself” (Hegel, Aesthetics). Art is a product of free 
will, individuality is what gives life to a work of art, and systems theory research 
has shown that the mechanism which guarantees creativity is individual 
freedom.” 


This is very well put. The reason it has been necessary to cite so many 
authors at such length, when the truth is so simple, is that in the twentieth 
century Chinese composers really had very limited time and opportunity for 
free creation and self-expression. Zhao Yuanren, Huang Zi and their contem- 
poraries were a fortunate minority, because even in a period of warlordism 
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they were still able to create freely, and hence we have Jiaowo ruhe buxiang ta 
[Tell me how to stop thinking of her], Haiyun [Sea rhyme], Meigui sanyuan 
[Three wishes of the rose] and Changhenge [Song of everlasting regret]. After 
the September 18 Incident of 1931, composers concentrated on writing anti- 
Japanese songs, and, in contrast to that, the interior world of the individual 
ceased to be as significant. After the publication of Mao’s Talks at the Yan’an 
Forum on Literature and Art in 1942, “composition in a similar style” (gongxing 
chuangzuo) was like a metal band placed round composers’ heads—and from 
the 1940s to the 1970s, individuality was neglected or suppressed, and indi- 
vidual style was criticised and punished. If we look at it from this angle, the 
real significance of New Wave music lay in the fact that it broke away from 
gongxing chuangzuo and produced work which exhibited profound individu- 
ality, or what Dai Jiafang calls “fan yihua” [counter-alienation].” To European 
and American musicians, the techniques applied in New Wave music were not 
new at all, but for mainland Chinese composers and audiences they were new 
and such individuality in music was even newer. 

Shen Qia, looking at the emergence of New Wave music from the socio- 
logical point of view, believes that it was produced by the intertwining of 
three different forces: “First, the needs of the time, something to which young 
people are extremely sensitive. Second, the intense demands of the existence 
of the self, manifested as a kind of antagonistic psychology which throws off 
the fetters of tradition, and which is seen most intensely in the young. Third, 
generally speaking, the enormous impact which Western civilisation has had 
on the youth of this generation?” What Shen calls “the needs of the time” 
refers to the needs of the younger generation, and they actually fall into the 
same category as the second of the forces he mentions, the need for subjec- 
tive expression of emotions and thoughts. His third force is a motive power 
which had already existed for more than a century and a half, something in 
pursuit of which countless heroic figures had been driven to lay down their 
lives. With greater freedom to create, works of art which sent sparks flying 
began to emerge. New Wave music is a “new dynamic” of this “counter- 
alienation.” 

Chinese Communist music historians have always looked on Nie Er, in 
the early 1930s, as the best representative of modern Chinese music,” and to 
affirm the New Wave music of counter-alienation against a background of 
such alienation required a good deal of argument and persuasion, from the 
likes of Dai Jiafang (“Mianlin tiaozhan de fansi: Cong yinyue xinchao lun 
woguo xiandai yinyue de yihua yu fanyihua” [Reflections on facing a chal- 
lenge: A discussion of alienation and counter-alienation in the modern music 
of our country, seen from the angle of the new wave in music]), Li Xiwei 
(“Wenge zhihou de yinyue chuangzuo yu xinyinyue de sisuo” [Pondering 
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post-Cultural Revolution musical creation and New Music]), Wang Lisan (“Xin 
chao yu lao gen—Zai Xianggang ‘Diyijie Zhongguo xiandai zuoqujia yinyuejie’ 
shang de zhuanti fayan” [New Wave, old roots—A speech at the First Hong 
Kong Festival of Music by Modern Chinese Composers]),” Luo Yifeng (“Xin 
shiqi yinyue sichao yipie: shilun ‘jueqi de yiqun’”” [A glimpse of trends in 
musical thinking in the new era: A tentative discussion of “the rising genera- 
tion”),” Liu Jingshu (“Jueqi de yiqun, miwang de yiqun: Ping yinyue xin 
chao” [A rising generation, a lost generation: A critique of the New Wave in 
music]),” Shi Fu (“Guanyu yinyue xin chao lilun de sikao” [Some thoughts on 
the theory of New Wave music in China]) ,* Sun Xingqun (“Cong Zhong-Xi- 
‘t?-‘yong’ guan he renshilun tan ‘xin chao pai” [A discussion of the “New 
Wave school” from the angle of “Chinese learning as the essence, Western 
learning for practical application,” and epistemology]),” Jin Zhaojun (“Cong 
‘xinchao’ lunzheng kan yinyue jiazhiguan zhi fenqi” [A look at differences in 
musical values from the angle of the “New Wave” debate|),” Dai Jiafang 
(“Shidai yu xianshi cuowei yinying zhong de biran xuanze—Xinchao yinyue 
de deshi shengcheng ji lishi fangwei” [The inevitable choice when in the 
shadow of a dislocation of the age and of reality—The emergence of New 
Wave music, its good and bad points and historical position]),”” and Xiu 
Hailin (“Xinchao yinyue pinglun zhong de jige wenti” [Some issues in 
reviewing New Wave music)).” There were also many different symposia and 
meetings to exchange views on the subject.” 

Ju Qihong made his opinion known at a discussion on contemporary 
music” where he delivered a speech on the topic “Jiagiang dui ‘xinchao’ yinyue 
de meixue yanjiu” [Intensifying the aesthetic study of New Wave music]. He 
said: 


To be specific, there are four sources for New Wave music in aesthetic ideology. 
These are heteronomous aesthetics, autonomous aesthetics, Daoist aesthetics as 
represented by Laozi and Zhuangzi, and Western expressionist aesthetics. These 
four kinds of traditional aesthetics, all of which existed before New Wave music, 
have a core of rationality but also exhibit varying degrees of bias and limitation, 
and therefore their influence on New Wave composers and their works will inevi- 
tably include both positive and negative elements. However, Qu Xiaosong, Ye 
Xiaogang, Guo Wenjing and other representative figures in New Wave music are 
engaged in constant exploration and self-regulation, are starting to develop an 
approach of rational assimilation or rejection of the legacy of traditional 
aesthetics, so that their work is gradually maturing in aesthetic connotation.” 


Ju went on to say, “I believe that, with regard to their rationality as a 
whole, the four major schools of traditional aesthetics which have had the 
most obvious influence on ‘new wave’ creation in contemporary Chinese 
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music circles are heteronomous aesthetics (musical epistemology), autono- 
mous aesthetics (musical ontology), Daoist aesthetics (musical stylistics) and 
Western expressionist aesthetics (musical subjectivism). If, governed by the 
philosophical system of historical materialism and the overall Marxist concept 
of aesthetics, we use the factual basis of the multiple co-existence of these four 
aesthetic elements to synthesise them organically into the structure of an open 
system, it may be that we can provide a possible approach to constructing a 
Marxist musical aesthetics with Chinese characteristics.” 

In seeking theoretical support for New Wave music in aesthetic argument, 
Ju Qihong and the authors of the other articles above were attempting to 
define New Wave music and respond to the criticisms from those who 
espoused “alienation.” The leading echelons of Communist Party music lead- 
ership had actually kept very strictly to “composition in a similar style” 
throughout the previous 50 years, adhering to the technique and style of Nie 
Er and Xian Xinghai in the service of the Communists’ revolutionary cause. 
But in the aftermath of the Cultural Revolution it was no longer possible for 
such a “similar style” to survive, and when New Wave music gushed up like a 
fountain and was acclaimed both at home and abroad, it was very natural that 
the new development should attract a great deal of attention. Unfortunately, 
the new trend lasted only ten years from beginning to end (1979-1989), for 
the June Fourth Incident of 1989 led many young composers to leave China, 
and the nature of New Wave music, once removed from its native soil, gradu- 
ally altered. 

To sum up, then, the advent of New Wave music was the first time since 
Zhao Yuanren in the 1920s and Huang Zi in the 1930s that mainland Chinese 
composers had had relative freedom to express their own personal feelings in 
their works, and that is why those works are so clearly individual in style. Such 
individuality of style is the essence of New Wave music, and more important 
than either new techniques or Western influence. 


NEW WAVE COMPOSERS 


Wang An guo lists a large number of composers in his article “Woguo yinyue 
chuangzuo: ‘xinchao’ zongguan” [Musical creation in our nation: a panoramic 
view of the “New Wave”]. Among the older ones are Luo Zhongrong, Zhu 
Jian’er and Chen Mingzhi; from the middle-aged generation there are Liu 
Nianqu, Liu Dunnan, Xi Qiming, Xu Jingxin, Jin Fuzai, Lin Hua, Lu Zaiyi, Shi 
Wanchun, Liu Zhuang, Shi Fu, Huang Huwei, Li Zhongyong, Gao Weijie, Yu 
Shu, Huang Wanpin, Rao Yuyan, Zhu Guangqing, Wu Daming, Qin 
Yongcheng, Lei Yusheng, Zhang Shouming, Yang Shuzheng, Zong Jiang and Li 
Yanlin.”’ I do not believe that Wang can have seen the older and middle-aged 
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composers on his list as true New Wave composers. Luo Zhongrong experi- 
mented with different forms, for example using twelve-note music to write his 
vocal music works Shejiang caifurong [Crossing the river to pluck hibiscus] 
and the later Qiu zhi ge [Song of autumn], Zhegu tian [To the tune of Zhegu- 
tian], Qianniuhua [White-edged morning glory], Maihuasheng [Cries of the 
flower-seller], Emei Shan yue ge [Moon over Emei Mountain] and Huanghun 
[Twilight]. Zhu Jian'er, in his Jiaoxiang huanxiangqu [Symphonic fantasia] 
and the polytonal Qianling sumiao [Sketch of the Guizhou mountains] and 
Naxi yi qi [Wonder of the Naxi people] and Chen Mingzhi in his Bashou 
gangqin xiao pin [Eight short piano sketches] and Xuqu yu fuge [Prelude and 
fugue], both written in twelve-note music, did of their own accord try out 
more modern composing techniques, but in style they did not belong to the 
New Wave. Wang also mentions Zhong Xinming’s Bianzhong jiaoxiangyue 
[Chimes symphony], Wang Xilin’s Taihang shan yinxiang [Impressions of the 
Taihang Mountains] and Wang Lisan’s Dongshankuiyi huayi [The beauty in 
Kaii Higashiyama’s painting] suite, but these works cannot be described as 
belonging to the New Wave either. 

The nucleus of New Wave composers, according to Wang, consisted of 
members of the class which graduated from the Central Conservatory of Music 
in Beijing in 1983. The most prominent of them were Tan Dun, Qu Xiaosong, 
Zhou Long, Chen Yi, Ye Xiaogang, Chen Yuanlin, Liu Suola and Shi Shirui. 
There were also Ge Ganru, Xu Shuya, Xu Jixing and Zhu Weisu from Shanghai, 
He Xuntian from Sichuan, Zhang Qianyi from Guangxi, and Huang Anlun, 
Luo Jingjing, Su Cong and Chen Qigang, who were studying overseas.” 

The mainland Chinese participants in the first Festival of Music by 
Modern Chinese Composers, held in Hong Kong in June 1986, were Chen Yi, 
Chen Qigang, Guo Wenjing, He Xuntian, Luo Jingjing, Qu Xiaosong, Tan 
Dun, Xu Jiling, Xu Shuya, Ye Xiaogang, Zhang Qianyi and Zhou Long.” 

Among the new young composers frequently featured in music magazines 
in Mainland China and in Taiwan at this time were Luo Jingjing, Ge Ganru, 
Zhou Long,” Tan Dun, Chen Yi, Qu Xiaosong and Du Mingxin.” Musicolo- 
gists in China also mentioned many young composers in their discussions of 
New Wave music, among them Qu Xiaosong, Tan Dun, Zhou Long, Liu Suola, 
Chen Yi, Chen Qigang, Xu Shuya,“ Song Mingzhu, Xia Liang, Lu Pei, Han 
Yong and Peng Zhimin.” 

Barbara Mittler, a German scholar of the history of New Music in China, 
provided three lists in her doctoral thesis of older, middle-aged and younger 
generation composers. 


* Older composers: He Lüting (1903- ); Ding Shande (1911-1995); Tan 
Xiaolin (1911-1948); Qu Wei (1917-2002); Ma Sicong (1912-1987); 
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Jiang Wenye (1910-1983); Jiang Dingxian (1911-2000); Ma Ke (1918— 
1976); Li Huanzhi (1919-2003) 

e Middle-aged composers: Zhu Jian’er (1922— ); Zhou Wenzhong 
(1923- ); Sang Tong (1923— ); Luo Zhongrong (1924— ); Chen Mingzhi 
(1927- ); Wu Zugqing (1927- ); Li Yinghai (1927— ); Du Mingxin 
(1928- ); Tian Feng (1935— ); Chen Gang (1935- ); Wang Xilin 
(1937- ); Zhao Xiaosheng (1945— ); Huang Anlun (1949- ) 

+ Younger generation composers, predominantly from the class of 1978 
at the Central Conservatory of Music: Qu Xiaosong (1952- ); Zhou 
Long (1953— ); Chen Yi (1953— ); Ye Xiaogang (1955— ); Chen Qigang 
(1955- ); Guo Wenjing (1956— ); Su Cong (1957— ); Tan Dun (1957- ).“ 


The dates of the composers in these lists range over half a century, but in 
terms of composing techniques they span almost a whole century, and in 
style they cover perhaps a century and a half. Though techniques and styles 
are affected by the age in which the composer lives, the make-up of the indi- 
vidual composer’s character is even more important. The French composers 
Saint-Saëns (1835-1921) and Debussy (1862-1918), for instance, were 
composing during the same period, but in the techniques they employed and 
in the style of their works, they belonged to two completely different schools 
and two different periods. China’s Tan Xiaolin (1911-1948) and Ding Shande 
(1911-1995) both studied overseas, but Tan was in France, Ding in the United 
States, and the technique and style of the former show more of a feel for the 
age than those of the latter, indicating that some composers are ahead of their 
times. 

Another issue is whether there are mutual relationships of succession and 
development between the three generations. I believe that there are relation- 
ships between them which link the past and the future, but that these relation- 
ships functioned only as a partial catalyst for the works of New Wave 
composers. External influences, together with their own individual qualities, 
meant that the younger composers could use what they had learned from the 
previous generation as a basis from which they made astonishing progress, 
and allowed them to converge into a powerful “new wave.” The impact of this 
wave on the previous fifty years of “composition in a similar style” was shat- 
tering. Thus I suggest that completely new styles—individual styles—emerged 
from a combination of three things: basic techniques learned by New Wave 
composers from the first and second generations of composers, modern 
Western composition techniques, and the individual personalities of the New 
Wave composers. The opening up and reform that followed the Cultural 
Revolution meant that the New Wave composers found themselves with 
greater creative freedom than their predecessors. 
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+ OF 


Some of the more remarkable and influential styles of the many New Wave 
composers belonged to young composers whose works will now be discussed 
here. At around thirty years of age, Qu Xiaosong was the oldest of the New 
Wave composers of the late 1970s and early 1980s. He was born in 1952, and 
came originally from Guiyang, in Guizhou province, but he was sent down to 
the countryside after he finished junior high school, to live and work among 
the peasants in the mountainous region of southeastern Guizhou. He started 
to learn music in 1972, teaching himself the violin, and later passed an audi- 
tion for the orchestra of the Guizhou City Peking Opera Troupe, where he 
played violin and viola. In the autumn of 1978, he enrolled in the composition 
department of the Central Conservatory of Music in Beijing, where he studied 
violin under Du Mingxin. Graduating in 1983, he remained at the school to 
teach. In 1982 he won first prize in a composition competition organised by 
the Tcherepnin Association in the United States, in 1983 he won first prize in 
the Central Conservatory’s composition competition and in 1985 was a prize- 
winner in the National Chamber Music Composition Competition. Also in 
that year he went with a delegation of Chinese composers to attend a music 
festival in North Korea, and in April 1986 he arranged a concert of his own 
works. His music has now been performed, to widespread acclaim, in Beijing, 
Shanghai and Kunming, and in the United States, Holland and the former 
Soviet Union.” 

Qu Xiaosong’s output in the first half of the 1980s was impressive, both in 
quality and quantity. His principal works are the violin and piano pieces Lian 
[Love] and Gu [Valley], Quartet No. 1, Shange [Folk song] for cello and 
orchestra (which won the American prize), Shan zhi nii [Mountain girl] for 
cello and orchestra (this won first prize in the Central Conservatory’s compo- 
sition competition in 1982), the symphonic suite Shan yu tu feng [Mountains 
and earth wind] the mixed chamber work Mong Dong (1984), Cello Concerto 
No. 1 (1984-1985) (which won third prize in the 1985 National Chamber 
Music Composition Competition), Allegro for flute and orchestra (1985), Daji 
yue xiezouqu: Wei yige dajiyue yanzouzhe yu guanxiandui er zuo [Percussion 
concerto: For percussionist and orchestra] and Symphony No. 1 (1986). After 
1989, Qu won a scholarship to Columbia University in New York, where he 
studied for his doctorate while also being very active as a composer. 

Qu’s works display his unique style: “Qu Xiaosong’s music, like paint 
daubed on a canvas with a thick brush, comes across as very crude. Apparently 
rough and unpolished, there is nothing mild, sentimental, sweet or gentle 
about it. Arbitrary repetition of the same note creates sharp sounds which 
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stimulate the hearing with a very dissonant ‘tone-coloured melody’ and strong 
rhythms repeated again and again impart a sense of stress, so that the music 
sounds quite harsh.” Mong Dong was originally written for the television 
programme Hanniu yu mutong [The welded cow and the herdboy], and if one 
listens to it at the same time as watching the visuals, it is clear that they are 
very well-matched. The reason Mong Dong was so well-received in China and 
overseas“ was its style and the musical language it used—it shows no trace of 
the “composition in a similar style” or “common musical language” which had 
marked the work of most mainland Chinese composers. Quite the opposite, in 
fact—the composer used the instruments, language and angle he had chosen 
to express his own personal style, a style quite unlike that of anyone else” (see 
Example 6).” 


FF OE 


Zhou Long began taking classes in theory, harmony, counterpoint and 
conducting from Luo Zhongrong, Yan Liangkun, Li Yinghai and Gu Danru in 
1973. He enrolled in the composition department of the Central Conservatory 
of Music in 1978, under Su Xia, graduated in 1983 and took up the position of 
composer-in-residence with the China Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra. In 
1985 he went to the United States, where he undertook advanced studies in 
composition under Zhou Wenzhong at Columbia University. His most impor- 
tant works are the Guanglingsan symphony, the symphonic poem Yu ge [Fish- 
ermen’s song], the ballet music Dong Shi xiaopin [Dong Shi knits her brows], 
the string quartet Qin qu [Song of the qin] (which won a first prize in the 
Fourth National Musical Works Awards), the quartet for traditional Chinese 
instruments Konggu liushui [Water flows through the empty valley] (which 
won second prize in the Third National Musical Works Awards), the piano 
solo Wu kui [Five maskers] (which won a prize in the Chinese Piano Works 
Competition), the violin piece Taiping gu [Taiping drum], the guqin and flute 
piece Su [Recollections traced back to ancient times] (see Example 7), the 
combined percussion solo Zhonggu yue san: Qi, yu, mao [Three pieces of 
music for bells and drums: Battle axe, prayers for rain, ancient flag], the 
concerto for percussion and Chinese orchestra Zhongguo kuangxiangqu 
[Chinese rhapsody], and the electronic piece Yuzhou zhi guang [The light of 
the universe]. 

Barbara Mittler describes Zhou Long’s early works such as the Guan- 
glingsan symphony (1983) and Dong Shi xiao pin [Dong Shi knits her brows] 
(1983) as displaying features of early modernism (especially that of Stravinsky) 
and pentatonic romanticism. This was actually already apparent in Konggu 
liushui [Water flows through the empty valley] ( 1982). 
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Example 6. Mong Dong: Written for mixed chamber ensemble. By Qu Xiaosong. 
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Example 7. Su [Recollections traced back to ancient times], for guqin and flute. 


By Zhou Long. 
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OE 


Chen Yi learned the violin and the piano as a child, and by the age of 17 was 
the principal violinist with the orchestra of the Guangzhou Peking Opera 
Troupe and studying harmony with Zheng Rihua. In 1978 she passed the 
entrance examination for the composition department of the Central Conser- 
vatory with exceptionally high marks, and when she graduated in 1983 she 
studied for a Master’s degree in composition with Wu Zugqiang. Her 1980 
piano piece Awariguli zhuti bianzouqu [Variations on a theme of Awariguli] 
and her 1988 String quartet were performed in Italy and Yugoslavia, respec- 
tively, to much acclaim. Xianshi [Poem for strings] (1983, for viola and 
orchestra) won the Central Conservatory’s prize for composition, and her 
piano work Duo Ye (1984) was awarded a first prize in the Fourth National 
Musical Works Awards. Chen went to the United States in 1986, to study for a 
doctorate under Zhou Wenzhong and Mario Davidovsky. In the early 1990s 
she was taken on as composer-in-residence for the San Francisco Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Chen Yi says her composing style “very rarely employs pre-existing mate- 
rial such as tunes from traditional Chinese music, but taps it for its own 
particular charm and tries to re-create that through the use of new concepts 
and new technology.” What she says is not new, and could have been said by 
almost anyone—it is what results from this process which matters. Chen Yi is 
clearly very good at it, or her talent would not have emerged in the way it did, 
and she would not have become one of the most outstanding New Wave 
composers. Her piano work Duo ye (see Example 8) is a fine example of how 
she has, indeed, succeeded in tapping Chinese music for its charm, and has 
applied new techniques in her creation. Through the use of strong and irreg- 
ular rhythms, and a simple theme redolent of her homeland, the music depicts 
a dance in a definite national style which is at once modern in colour and yet 
rooted in native culture. Chen later arranged the piece as a very pleasing 
chamber work (see Example 9).” 

Mittler believes that Chen’s style frequently oscillates between the tradi- 
tions of China and of the West, and tends more towards traditional tonality 
than towards new and contemporary techniques. Xuqu [Prelude] (1989), 
Chen’s first work for a Chinese orchestra, sketches out all the characteristics of 
a Chinese orchestra—it is melancholy, and mysterious, yet also evinces great 
ebullience. Meng [Sprouts] (1987), written for string orchestra, in its musical 
vocabulary and methods belongs wholly to the romantic school. Wind quintet 
(1987) is based on the twelve-note system of composition, and in its formal 
construction is a carefully considered study piece. Chen’s Three Song dynasty 
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Example 8. Duo Ye, piano solo. By Chen Yi. 
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Example 9. Duo Ye, arranged for chamber music quartet. By Chen Yi. 
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lyrics (1985) is an unaccompanied choral work derived from traditional 
Chinese drama and southern folk-ballads, with a touch of pentatonic roman- 
ticism to it. Her Yudiao [Henan tune] of 1985 is very humorous and reminds 
one of He Liiting’s Mutong duandi [The herdboy’s flute].” Briefly, then, Chen 
Yi’s technique is maturing, but she is no longer in the vanguard where style is 
concerned. 


+ OE 


Guo Wenjing was born in Chongqing in 1956, and in 1971 joined the 
orchestra of the Chongqing Song and Dance Ensemble, where he learned the 
violin. He was already composing by 1976, and in 1977 he entered the compo- 
sition department of the Central Conservatory, where he studied under Li 
Yinghai and Su Xia. On graduating in 1983, he returned to his old orchestra, 
but in the early 1990s was invited back to teach at the Central Conservatory. 
His major works are Chuan ya xuan zang [Suspended coffins on a Sichuan 
cliff] (1982, for orchestra), Ba [(The ancient kingdom of) Ba] (1983, rhapsody 
on a double theme, duet for cello and piano), Chuan jiang xushi [The tale of a 
Sichuan river] (1984, string quartet), Chuan diao [Sichuan tune] (1985, violin 
solo), Violin concerto (1986) and Dizi xiezouqu [Concerto for dizi] (1992). His 
early work Xia [Gorge] (piano solo, 1978) is romantic in colour, but Chuan 
jiang xushi [The tale of a Sichuan river] tends towards modernism, with occa- 
sional impressionist touches. Guo loves to use Sichuan melodies in his works, 
most typically in Ba, which is very much like a folk-ballad, and the second half 
of which in particular is filled with the romantic colour unique to Sichuan™ 
(see Example 10). 


+++ 


Chen Qigang studied clarinet and piano at the middle school attached to the 
Central Conservatory, which he attended from the age of 13. When he left 
there, he joined the orchestra of the Zhejiang Province Song and Dance 
Ensemble, where he started composing and also did some conducting. He 
entered the composition department of the Central Conservatory in 1977 and 
studied under Luo Zhongrong. In 1984 he gained first place in the competitive 
examinations to select students to study overseas, and became the first Chinese 
student since 1949 to be sent to France to study for his doctorate, under the 
composer Messiaen. His major works are Yinzi guding diyin yu fuge [Introduc- 
tory basso continuo and fugue] (1983), Suixiangqu [Caprice] (1979), Maodun 
[Contradictions] (1985), Huiyi [Recollections] (1985)” (see Example 11), and 
Guangling xieyi si que [Four Guangling sketches] (1986). 
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Example 10. Ba, for cello and piano. By Guo Wenjing. 
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FF OE 


Tan Dun comes from Changsha, Hunan. He learnt the erhu, dizi and violin at 
elementary school, and taught himself composing while at secondary school. 
He came across a great deal of folk music and regional drama when he lived 
among the peasants in 1974. He entered the Hunan Peking Opera Troupe in 
1976, and in 1978 transferred to the Central Conservatory of Music, gradu- 
ating from the composition department in 1983 with exceptionally high 
marks. While at the Conservatory, he studied composing under Li Yinghai and 
Zhao Daoxing, and continued to study with Zhao Daoxing as a post-graduate. 
In 1986, Tan went to the United States to study for his doctorate at Columbia 
University, where his professors were Zhou Wenzhong, George Edwards and 
Mario Davidovsky. He graduated in 1993. 

As a student, Tan Dun’s compositions were never in anything other than 
the pentatonic scale, and it was only in 1985, with Man ban [Lento], “for string 
orchestra” and the Symphony in two movements, that he transferred his atten- 
tion to the effect his music produced, and mixed a Western orchestra playing 
in the style of Stravinsky with traditional Chinese drama and ballads, making 
particular use of percussion. His String quartet No. 2 (1986-1988) also focuses 
on the effect produced by the music, and in composing it Tan made as much 
use as he could of modern composition techniques, while not forgetting to 
reproduce the tone-colour of the erhu in the violin part. In the mid 1990s, Tan 
gradually became the typical example of a Chinese composer in the United 
States, and his opera Marco Polo is looked on as a successful integration of 
Western Renaissance music with Chinese folk music.” 

Tan Dun is a prolific composer. Some of the most important of his many 
works are the dance-music Zhu [Pearl, 1980], Huo [Fire, 1983], the string 
quartet Feng, ya, song [Airs, odes, hymns, 1982] (a prize-winner in the Weber 
International Chamber Music Competition), the Li sao [Falling into grief] 
symphony (1980) (Central Conservatory competition prize-winner), the 
Symphony in two movements (1985), a piano concerto (1983), an orchestral 
piece for clarinet, bass bassoon and voice and Xianyue manban [Lento for 
strings] (1985) and his electronic music. Feng, ya, song [Airs, odes, hymns] (see 
Example 12), and the Adagio and Andante from his Yuedui yu sanzhong yinse 
de jianzou [Intermezzo for orchestra and three tone-colours] (see Example 13) 
are representative of his style in the early and mid 1980s. 


FF OE 


Ye Xiaogang was taught the piano by his father, Ye Chunyi, from the age of 
four, and at six enrolled in ballet classes. By the time he was 20, he was 
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Example 11. Huiyi [Recollections], for flute and harp. By Chen Qigang. 
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teaching himself composition technigues, and writing short tunes. He passed 
the examination into the composition department of the Central Conserva- 
tory with flying colours in 1978, and studied under Du Mingxin. In 1981 he 
attended a short course in composing organised by the English composer 
Alexander Goehr, and played nine or ten chamber works in the First Concert 
for Works by Individual Composers, held in Beijing. 

Ye has written a large number of pieces, including Zhongguo zhi shi [Poetry 
of China] (1982, for cello and piano; it won first prize in the Tcherepnin Asso- 
ciation Competition in the United States), Violin concerto No. 1 (1983. This 
won the Central Conservatory Teaching Materials prize) (see Example 14), 
Xinyue [New moon] (1981, guzheng concerto), Xi jiang yue [Moon over West 
River] (1984, symphony), the collected preludes Guozi shu le, zhe hongse de 
xue [The fruit is ripe, this red blood], the song-suite Han jiang sumiao [Han 
River sketch], the unaccompanied chorus Juzi shu le [The oranges are ripe], 
his first string quartet Poem (1982), his second symphony [Horizons, 1985], 
Laoren gushi [Old people’s stories] (a symphony in a single movement), Bapi 
ma {Eight horses] (for 12 Chinese instruments and small orchestra, 1985), his 
Cello concerto No. 1 [Jing yinyue] (Music of Beijing) and He [Peace] (Japanese 
music). 

Xi jiang yue [Moon over West River] was premiered in 1984 by the New 
Zealand Symphony Orchestra, during the Asia—Pacific Arts Festival and 
Composers Congress, and can be described as Ye’s best work from that period. 
The title derives from the name of a drum qu, Xian gu yue [Old moon over 
Xian], but the composer had no particular purpose in mind when he chose it. 
He wrote on the flyleaf of the score, “Music lays out before us the interchange 
between the human heart and the objective world, and the poetry to be found 


peg 9957 
in life.” 


+ OF 


It was the seven New Wave composers detailed above who, in the early 1980s, 
started the tidal wave which pounded the torpid music world, where “compo- 
sition in a similar style” (gongxing chuangzuo) was still the norm. In such a 
vast country as China, however, there are of course other talented young 
composers as well, such as Xu Shuya from Manchuria (b. 1959), Zhang Qianyi 
from Shenyang (b. 1959), Xu Jixing from Guangxi (b. 1960) and Luo Jingjing 
from Shanghai (b. 1953). Xu Shuya was born in Changchun, Manchuria, and 
at the age of 13 began to learn the cello and to teach himself composition. He 
studied composition and harmony under Zhu Guanggqing, and in 1978 
enrolled in the composition department of the Shanghai Conservatory of 
Music, where he was taught by Ding Shande, Zhu Jian’er and Shi Yongkang. 
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Example 12. Feng, Ya, Song [Airs, Odes, Hymns], String quartet No. 1. By Tan Dun. 
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Example 13. Adagio and Andante sections of Yuedui yu sanzhong yinse de jianzou 
[Intermezzo for orchestra and three tone-colours]. By Tan Dun. 
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Example 14. Violin concerto No. 1. By Ye Xiaogang. 
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On graduation he remained at the Conservatory to teach. His principal works 
are Violin concerto (a prize-winner in the United States Tcherepnin Composi- 
tion Competition of 1982, it also won first prize in the Shanghai Conservatory 
of Music Composition Competition that year), his first string guartet Miao ge 
[Miao song],” (a prize-winner at the Fourth Shanghai Spring Music Festival 
in 1984), Qiuxi [Autumn evening] (1985), the symphonic poem Xiangxi yin- 
xiang [Impressions of West Hunan] (1983), Shuilong yin [To the tune of Shui- 
long yin] (1983, for second soprano, flute, cello and aluminium glockenspiel), 
the cello concerto Suo [Searching] (1984), Gu fu [Ancient prose poem] (1986, 
for choir and seven performers), Qiutian de dengdai [Waiting in autumn] 
(1986, for three flutes, string quartet and 52 stringed instruments) and his first 
symphony, Huxian [Arc]. 


FF OE 


Zhang Qianyi was born in Shenyang, and in 1973 entered the middle school 
attached to the Shenyang Conservatory of Music, where he learnt the bassoon 
and gradually developed an interest in composing. In 1981, at the age of 22, 
Zhang’s first work, the symphonic tone-poem Beifang senlin [Northern 
forests] won a prize in the First National Symphonic Music Competition (see 
Example 15). Zhang later undertook advanced studies in composition at the 
National Conservatory in Shanghai, under Chen Gang, Sang Tong and Shi 
Yongkang. The most important of his many works are Music for four cellos 
(1984) (which uses modernist techniques), String quartet in A (1982) (which 
won second prize in the Fourth National Musical Works Awards in 1985), 
Rhapsody for pipa and orchestra (1984), the chamber work Bie [Parting] (1983) 
(for piano, transverse flute, clarinet, viola and percussion—in which there are 
very witty exchanges between the percussion and other instruments), the flute 
solo Yin [Chant] (1984), Kuanshu [Forgiveness] (1985, for soprano and xiao), 
and the music for Scene 1 of the dance-drama Shenzhou wuhun [Valiant souls 
of China]. 


OE 


Xu Jixing was born in 1960 and stems from Guangxi. She started learning the 
piano while at elementary school, and in 1979 she enrolled in the composition 
department of the Shanghai Conservatory of Music, where she studied under 
Zhang Dunzhi, Wang Qiang and Chen Gang. After graduation she taught in 
the same department. Among her compositions are two piano sketches, a 
piano suite entitled Xi, nu, ai, le [Joy, anger, grief, happiness], a piece for 
national music ensemble entitled Guan Hua shan bihua yougan [Contemplating 
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Zhaozia” [Morning clouds] section from Beifang senlin [Northern 


forests], a symphonic poem. By Zhang Qianyi. 
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Example 15. 
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the Hua Shan frescoes] (which won first prize in the Third National Musical 
Works Awards in 1983) (see Example 16), and Piano Concerto No. 1 (which 
won the 1984 Shanghai Spring Drama Performance Award). 


FOE 


Luo Jingjing was born in 1953. She is the daughter of the composer Luo 
Zongxian, one of the composers of the operas Liu Hulan and Caoyuan zhi ge 
[Song of the steppes]. She entered the piano department of the Shanghai 
Conservatory in 1975, but later transferred to the composition department. 
She has been composer-in-residence for the Guangzhou Orchestra and the 
Central Philharmonic. Between 1981 and 1983 she taught composition and 
harmony at the Academy of Chinese Music in Beijing. Her piece Piano and 
orchestra won second prize in the 1981 First National Symphony Competition. 
Her major works are: Dunhuang quzici sanshou [Three Dunhuang melodies] 
(1980), Piano and orchestra (1981), For piano and orchestra/soprano and 
orchestra (1983), Chan tui [Cicada slough] (1985, for orchestra), Yinxiang 
[Sounds] for wind quintet and percussion (1986), and Yin [Chant] (1986, for 
female voices, piano and violin). 


NEW WAVE COMPOSITIONAL TECHNIQUES 


Much has been written about New Wave works since they began to emerge, by 
musicologists and composers who had studied theoretical composition them- 
selves, and by musically-trained professionals. Some of the most typical of 
these articles will be discussed here. 

Wang Anguo, in “Woguo dangdai yinyue zuopin de hesheng chuangxin 
wenti” [The question of harmonic innovation in our country’s contemporary 
musical works], moves from discussing the creation of New Music in China 
in general to contemporary techniques for creating New Music. He states that 
New Music composition in China began with people such as Xiao Youmei, 
Zhao Yuanren, Huang Zi and Qing Zhu, then passed through the hands of 
Xian Xinghai, He Liiting, Zheng Zhisheng, Tan Xiaolin, Ding Shande and 
Jiang Dingxian. Experience was gradually accumulated, especially in making 
harmony more Chinese, and “without doubt, innovations in harmony since 
the 1970s have had a positive effect.”” This is the first ground for Wang’s state- 
ment. Another aspect of this, according to Wang, is that “in creative thought, 
revolutionary realism holds a leading position.” The second ground is that 
modern composers are “carrying forward our national musical tradition” and 
the third is that they are “drawing on modern Western compositional 
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gaohu, piano and percussion. By Xu Jixing. 





Example 16. Guan Hua shan bihua yougan [Contemplating the Hua Shan frescoes], for 
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Wei Tingge, in “Wuhan “Oingnian zuogujia xinzuo jiaoliuhu? zongshu” 
[Summary of the Wuhan “Exchange meeting for young composers’ new 
works” ],”° reports that 65 new works were announced and performed at the 
gathering, and that some of them “were not restricted by particular conven- 
tions and evinced a strong desire to apply new techniques in pursuit of new 
artistic conceptions. Most of the works made bold breakthroughs, and 
attracted attention because they were unorthodox.” He goes on to comment 
that “Some of these works made use of modal tonalities, some were polytonal, 
some pan-tonal and some atonal. Others mixed together different ‘concepts of 
tonality. Some employed liizhi [temperament], some used a tonal system, 
some had neither. There were also some which explored the use of new 
temperament?“ Wei describes this as the modern spirit of the 1980s, which 
had suddenly burst upon the scene. His summary analyses the style and tech- 
niques of New Wave music with regard to seven points. (i) National style: the 
expression of national style using new techniques. New Wave music has 
carried this quite far. (ii) Form and content of the music. (iii) Unusual 
attempts at expression, to bring about breakthroughs in technique: writing the 
title Mong Dong alphabetically, rather than in Chinese characters, for instance, 
so that the audience will not be restricted by their own cultural standpoint 
and semantic interpretations, or misunderstand the work when they listen to 
it. (iv) The quest for an even truer truth. (v) Recognition and control of tones. 
Many young composers believe that this is where the basic principles of 
musical technique lie. (vi) The idea that the aim of technical innovation is to 
open up a way to reach artistic heights. (vii) The audience’s understanding of 
the music: this requires a balance between the “self” and the “great masses” — 
qugaohegua [being too highbrow to be popular] can be a problem, as can 
gufangzishang [a lone soul enjoying his own purity]. 

Wang Zhenya praises works such as Feng, ya, song [Airs, odes, hymns], Li 
sao [Falling into grief], the Guanglingsan symphony, Zhonggu yue san: Qi, yu, 
mao [Three pieces of music for bells and drums: Battle axe, prayers for rain, 
ancient flag], Xi jiang Yue [Moon over West River], Bapi ma [Eight horses], 
Guan Huashan bihua yougan [Contemplating the Hua Shan frescoes], Konggu 
liushui [Water flows through the empty valley], Duo ye and Miao ge [Miao 
song], and points out that it is clear from the titles of these works young 
composers are using modern compositional techniques and creating works 
that are specifically Chinese.” Wang divides New Wave music into four cate- 
gories: (i) Dovetailed [xianjieshi]: for example, Luo Zhongrong’s song 
Shejiang cai furong [Crossing the river to pluck hibiscus] (from Nineteen old 
poems), in which a twelve-note sequence from the scale shown below is used, 
but with Chinese tonality still concealed within it, and the music and lyrics are 
very closely integrated: 
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Chen Mingzhi used this sequence in his Gangqin xiaoqu bashou [Eight 
little piano melodies], and the one below in his Prelude and fugue for piano: 


Ex. 2 





Chen turned the sequence into a theme, strengthening its tonality, 
absorbing you ban wu xian and ban nei you ban rhythms from traditional 
Chinese drama, and “employed a form resembling an acrostic poem, so that 
the first notes of each entry of the fugal theme, when linked to each other, 
create a pentatonic scale.” 

(ii) Interlacing (jiaocuoshi). Lu Shilin wrote a piece of music in 24 sections 
for the documentary film Dandinghe de yijia [The family of the red-crowned 
crane], including some passages using a twelve-note series, which sound very 
novel. The twelve-note series is composed of the four interlacing pentatonic 
scales shown below, a most ingenious conception. 


Ex. 3 
ry 


(iii) Superimposed (diezhishi). Wang Zhenya used the following twelve- 
note series in his string melody Fanxing song [Ode to the multitude of stars]: 
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Between the third, fourth, fifth and sixth notes of this sequence, and 
between the ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth notes, there are two augmented 
fourths, which, when superimposed on each other, make up a tetrachord. The 
following chords occur six times in the 48 permutations of the series: 
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Each of these chords ezists simultaneously in the 16 variant forms of the 
series, and can construct a pentatonic polytonality—they follow not only a 
horizontal order, but also depend on a vertical principle, so that randomness 
is avoided and integrity of harmonic style is retained. 

(iv) The type where a typically pentatonic tonality is selected to construct 
a twelve-note series. In Peng Zhimin’s piano work Fengjing xilie [Landscape 
series], three-note series with pentatonic features are used to construct twelve- 
note series such as the following: 
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The internal construction of this sequence is very tight, and meticulously 
conceived. 
Wang concludes by saying, “The purpose of introducing the twelve-note 
series was to eliminate the obstruction of the functional system of Western 
. . wi +4966 
major and minor tonalities, to steer well clear of tonality. 
Mittler has also commented on and categorised New Wave music from 


the point of view of technique. Her conclusions are as follows: 


* Zhou Long’s Dong Shi xiaopin [Dong Shi knits her brows] shows traces 
of the style of the early modernists, particularly Stravinsky. 

* Chen Yi’s Strings and percussion is very reminiscent of Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka. 

* Guo Wenjing’s Chuan diao [Sichuan tune] is reminiscent of Prokofiev’s 
works, and his violin concerto has a modernist feel to it. 

* Tan Dun’s works display a pentatonic romanticist style, using both 
Western Renaissance music and Chinese folk music in his opera Marco 
Polo. 

* Ge Ganru’s acoustic vocabulary comes from “expressionism” and at 
times seems to contain elements from the Western requiem tradi- 
tion—in the style of Fauré, Verdi and Penderecki. 

e Chen Qigang has been influenced by Messiaen and the Romantic 
school. 

© Xu Shuya likes to use the Bartók pizzicato technique.” 


To sum up, then, we know that the compositional techniques used by the 
New Wave composers were dominated by twentieth-century Euro-American 
techniques, among them those of the Russian school, which included Strav- 
insky and Prokofiev. The more conservative composers manoeuvred within 
the range of later Romanticism and New Classicism, while for those who dared 
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to innovate it was hard to avoid the influence of Schoenberg and Messiaen, for 
example in their use of the twelve-note series discussed by Wang Zhenya. The 
younger generation of Chinese composers were just finding their feet in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, of course, using new Euro-American compositional 
techniques and trying out the acoustic world existing in their heads on both 
Chinese and Western instruments. Mittler’s analysis of the situation is detailed 
and penetrating. She sees it as inevitable that, in the early stages, the young 
composers’ styles should have been influenced by the great masters of Europe 
and America. The problem was that, in addition to absorbing external influ- 
ences, composers, musicologists and critics still wanted to keep in touch with 
national Chinese characteristics and national styles. 

At a forum held in 1986, Xiu Meilin broached the subject of national 
character and revealed that he had been disappointed by Zhu Jian’er’s 
Symphony No. 1, which was not nearly as rich in national character as Qu 
Xiaosong’s Mong Dong, possibly because it was too imitative.” At a different 
forum, Wang Zhenya spoke on the same topic. He said, “I have some experi- 
ence where the question of national character is concerned, and when I once 
heard the Central Philharmonic play Tan Dun’s Li sao [Falling into grief], the 
depth of national style and feeling in it far surpassed the typical works of the 
1950s.” Wei Tingge approached the issue from a different angle: “Some dele- 
gates have posed a puzzling question with regard to national style. The call to 
‘nationalise’ has been around for a long time, and there was even an embargo 
on the use of Western musical instruments. So why has no Bartdk-style 
composer yet emerged?””® 

Chen Qigang, himself a composer, has a more profound experience of 
this question of “national style,” and in a letter to his teacher he wrote that he 
had thought deeply about the problem for many years, but it was only after he 
left China that he realised the truth. The music world in China, he said, gener- 
ally saw the earlier generation of composers, such as Huang Zi, Zhao Yuanren, 
Xian Xinghai and Ma Sicong, as having learned from the West and then 
having gone through a range of developmental-stage creative techniques. 
These it dubbed “Chinese,” while younger people’s innovations were dubbed 
“modern”’—i.e., foreign, and nothing to do with China. Chen said, “When you 
analyse it seriously, most of the music written in the 1930s and 1940s was 
pentatonic, with Western harmony, sounds (orchestra), rhythms, and forms 
(the symphony, cantata, sonata and so on) superimposed on it. Strictly 
speaking, the only Chinese element in these works was the pentatonic melody 
(which is not unique to China), because traditional home-grown Chinese 
music lacked that kind of comprehensiveness.””’ Chen’s point is that the style 
of the older composers’ work was actually not nearly as “national,” or as 
“Chinese, as they were made out to be,” and “actually people like [Xian] 
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Xinghai were taking the same path as today’s young people, an experimental 
one.” Chinese music history scholars and musicologists need to think very 
carefully about his conclusion, which was that: 


The development of Chinese music has never at any time ceased to have inter- 
change with the world and with the West. Now times have changed, and the top 
priority today is not the question of what is foreign and what is native. The reason 
the northern warlords were defeated was not that they used to sing foreign songs, 
and it was not because the Yellow River cantata was written in the Chinese style 
that we won the Anti-Japanese War. I think that the most essential step we need to 
take, if we want to establish a genuine modern Chinese culture, is to establish 
individual styles. These should not be Xian Xinghai’s style, or Tan Dun’s—every 
composer should have a style of his/her own. This, as everyone knows, is actually 
very, very hard to achieve.” 


Chen Qigang’s remarks get to the crux of the matter, and happen to coin- 
cide with Li Xiwei’s views on “individualisation.”” Artistic creation is 
extremely individualised, and an artist represents only himself. If what he 
creates strikes a responsive chord in other people, in the same way that 
Hongloumeng [Dream of the Red Chamber], Beethoven’s music, or Lu Xun’s 
essays do, that is because his soul is beating in time with the pulse of the age, 
not because he is trying to represent any one person or stratum of society. 
That would be dishonest, and dishonest works do not endure. 

It was only natural that the use of more modern techniques to compose 
music that was definitely Chinese in flavour caused quite a stir in the post- 
Cultural Revolution music world in China. Not only did it cause an uproar in 
Chinese music circles, overseas music circles, too, followed developments with 
great interest. The Dutch musicologist Frank Kouwenhoven has this to say: 


The New Music from the West set most Chinese composers on a new track. For 
members of the older generation, this Western influence led to certain improve- 
ments in orchestral technique and the absorption of Stravinskian rhythms and 
Ravellian instrumental colors in a musical idiom that was still basically romantic. 
For the young composers, it gave rise to a completely new musical language that 
remained open to traditional Chinese influences, but at the same time showed 
great ingenuity and innovative power without lapsing into blatant chauvinism 
and political propaganda. Such developments did not pass unnoticed abroad.” 


The only Western influences which Kouwenhoven refers to here are the 
French Impressionist composer Maurice Ravel (1875-1937) and the Russian 
composer of the Modern school, Igor Stravinsky (1882-1971), from roughly 
the first half of the twentieth century, but it is true to say that the New Wave 
composers did employ, among other techniques, the chromatic scales and 
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harmony, twelve-note series and whole-tone scales so beloved of the Modern 
school. 

Wang Zhenya, in his article “Wenge hou Xifang xiandai zuoqu jifa de 
shuru yu yingxiang” [The input and influence of modern Western composi- 
tional techniques after the Cultural Revolution], gives a fairly comprehensive 
account of the techniques used in the composition of New Wave music. He 
remarks that after the deterioration of relations between China and the Soviet 
Union in the 1960s, although musical circles in the Soviet Union and China 
were cut off from each other for a long period, and very little new information 
passed between the two, Soviet music from the 1950s still had a widespread 
influence on music creation in China, and many composers continued to 
develop their work along the lines of the 1950s. Thus when Euro-American 
techniques were introduced into China after the Cultural Revolution, Chinese 
composers still retained the ability to understand them, and to produce the 
highly individual New Wave works that shook the music world. 

Wang sums up the input and influence of modern Western composi- 
tional techniques under six headings: (i) the fusion of modern Western 
harmonic language with elements imitative of ancient forms, as for example 
Tan Dun’s use of sanban rhythms in his Nanxiangzi. (ii) the mixing of Chinese 
instruments with a European orchestra, as in Qu Xiaosong’s Mong Dong, and 
the addition of shouting and exclamations to create a unique combination of 
sounds. (iii) the use of non standard rhythms, as in Chen Yi’s piano work Duo 
Ye, or Peng Zhimin’s piano work Fengjing xilie [Landscape series]. (iv) the use 
chromatic twelve-tone equal temperament semi-tones, as in Luo Zhongrong’s 
songs Shejiang caifurong [Crossing the river to pluck hibiscus] and Huanghun 
[Twilight], the Hong Kong composer Wong Yok-yi’s (Huang Yuyi) setting of 
Li Qingzhao’s lyric poem Shengshengman [“To the tune of Shengshengman] (Li 
Qingzhao is a famous female ci-writer in the Song Dynasty), Peng Zhimin’s 
Fengjing xilie [Landscape series], or Zhao Xiaosheng’s Zhou yi [The Book of 
Changes] and Taiji zuoqu xitong [The Taiji compositional system]. (v) the 
development of new sources of sound for tone-colour. (vi) control and 
opportunities, as in the Hong Kong composer Doming Lam’s Xie zaojun 
[Thanksgiving to the Kitchen God] and Richard Tsang’s Lingjie [Realm of the 
spirits].”” 

Such comments help us to understand why it was that the techniques 
adopted in New Wave music did not seem at all novel to European and Amer- 
ican composers. As Jin Zhaojun puts it, “I believe that in judging musical 
works several different value systems should be applied, and that one can, and 
should, analyse the same work from different angles and at different levels. 
The development of the ‘new wave’ in music creation in China was of great 
significance in expanding its forms and creativity, but it may not necessarily 
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be equally significant in the history of music creation in the world as a 
whole.”” In the same article, Jin points out that New Wave music broke away 
from extreme utilitarianism and vulgar sociological and mechanical materi- 
alism and was even of “strong practical significance” for anti-feudalism. From 
the point of view of social utility, he considers that it did not have as great an 
effect on society at large as the new wave in the fine arts and literature had 
had, or the fashionable young and middle-aged new wave writers. He has 
some pertinent things to say on the true background to the emergence of New 


Wave music, and on the maturity of the works it produced: 


Speaking from the social psychology angle, New Wave music is principally a 
reflection of the psychology of some of the young intellectuals in contemporary 
China, though as yet their number is very small. With regard to formal perfection, 
the works tend to be exploratory in nature rather than mature, and imitative 
rather than creative.” 


Not everyone will agree with Jin on this. When the musicologist and 
guzheng player Liang Mingyue was discussing the New Wave, he remarked that 
“Listening to New Wave music, you may sense that these young people feel an 
anger and resentment which they cannot express, and they are trying in every 
way they can to vent this resentment and anger?” Jin and Liang see eye to eye 
on this point. The German musicologist Dr. Barbara Mittler is of the opinion 
that the New Wave music of the 1980s in China achieved much more than the 
“scar literature” of the same period.” 

One cannot really expect people in their late teens and early twenties to 
compose works of any great maturity, and besides, the Chinese were not 
familiar with the European style of composition, which is not their traditional 
music. We can imagine what the result would be if the situation were reversed 
and a European composer was required to write a Peking opera. New Wave 
works may have lacked maturity, but they were responsible for a major break- 
through in Chinese music—they broke through decades of control by 
“composition in a similar style,” of creation with no individuality, of ossified 
musical style and vocabulary. Seen in this light, the emergence of New Wave 
music was of epochal significance. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Luo Yifeng describes the New Wave composers as “a rising generation,” and 
says that they and their creative activities “are a phenomenon truly unprece- 
dented in the musical life of contemporary China—or even in the whole 
history of modern music in China—and some of their works, some of their 
views, some of their extraordinary aspirations, the individuality and 
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psychology which they express and even certain trends which they have set off, 
are worthy of careful consideration. One might go so far as to say that it is 
very hard indeed, if not impossible, to assess these young people and their 
creative activities using either traditional modes of music criticism (such as ‘zai 
Dao’ [being a vehicle of the Way], ‘wenzhibinbin [balancing outward grace 
with solid worth], and their modern equivalents) or the norms of orthodox 
musical thinking (‘politics and art, ‘life and creation’ ‘form and content) ?* 

Luo’s point is that we cannot, and should not, approach this new ‘rising 
generation and their works using traditional criteria. The composer Zhou 
Wenzhong thoroughly approves of them. He says: “We can now see that there 
will be people to follow us, there are people among you to follow you, and 
there will be others to follow the next generation.” Zhou has turned his 
support for the New Wave composers into concrete actions, and since the mid 
1980s has been helping talented composers such as Tan Dun, Chen Yi and 
Zhou Long go to the United States to study. Most of them have remained there 
after graduating, have taken out American citizenship and are now working as 
U.S. Chinese composers. 

Jin Xiang? has his own opinion of New Wave music. He says, “What has 
been happening in music and composing circles in China in the ten years of 
the new era? The musical order, which had been stagnant for many years, has 
been destroyed, virtually ossified modes of thinking about musical creativity 
have been shattered, all the old conceptions about creating are constantly 
being renewed, and new modern compositional techniques are being absorbed 
all the time. This is a reflection in music (composing) of the reforms in poli- 
tics and economics, and of the violent collision of the new and the old in 
culture (the so-called ‘pre-modern culture’ ‘modern culture’ and ‘post-modern 
culture’). Here, it is New Wave music and popular music which are most 
typical of the onslaught on the music world.” Jin has the following to say 
about New Wave works: 


The attitude of most of the New Wave composers is very serious. They are coura- 
geous about innovation, they boldly absorb a variety of modern composition 
techniques, and they are constantly pursuing formal beauty in their art. They have 
created, and are still creating, large numbers of works. These works reach into 
every sphere of music and have raised all sorts of issues concerning musical 
creation. In breadth and depth they are unprecedented in the history of music in 
China. It is still too early to talk of the contribution which New Wave music has 
made, but we can at least see that it has produced a breakthrough in our music 
world, which had for so long been closed and stagnant, and that through practice 
it has introduced modern Western techniques; it has developed new areas of 
formal beauty of musical expression (principally symphonic and chamber music); 
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it has enhanced the expressivity of national orchestras, and through practice has 
carried forward our national tradition and broadened our national styles; it has 
created a group of works which have been influential abroad, and so on. The New 
Wave is playing a positive and motivational role in musical creation in this 
country (and directly affecting the art of performing music). 

Of course, since this is a group (or an “ideological tide”), its rise and develop- 
ment are bound to bring along sediment and weeds. There are qualitative differ- 
ences between composer and composer, and between different works by the same 
composer, and this is why I always believe that it is the New Wave itself, this 
vigorous collective spirit which is so determinedly forging ahead, which should be 
affirmed, rather than specific works to which it has given rise.” 


Especially in the final paragraph, these profound and objective comments 
coincide with my statement, at the beginning of this chapter, that the main 
characteristic of New Wave music is the unique and individualised nature of 
the works created. 

In this context, Zhao Feng, former President of the Central Conservatory 
of Music in Beijing, made an interesting remark: 


It does seem that each generation is worse than the last. If we compare Lu Xun 
and Guo Moruo, it appears that Lu Xun is superior; if we compare Guo Moruo 
and Mao Dun, Guo appears superior; if we compare Mao Dun and Xia Yan, Mao 
Dun appears to be superior. Though those are the terms in which we still speak 
today, it would be more appropriate to say that every age produces its elite, which 
holds sway for a few decades.”* 


This was a very unconventional comparison to make, for the four people 
he mentioned were all outstanding figures from the May Fourth movement. If 
we were to use the same analogy, I believe we would reach the opposite 
conclusion—namely, that the works of New Wave composers constitute a 
great advance over their predecessors, be it in composition techniques, style, 
effect or artistic conception.” The Chinese music world should be prouder of 
the era of New Wave music than of anything else in the history of New Music 
over the past century, for not only was it outstanding in the sphere of music, it 
also outshone other areas of Chinese culture. 


8 New Music and Composers in Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and Macao 


Since 1949, because of differences in ideology, politics and economics, the 
New Music culture has developed in different ways in Mainland China, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong and Macao. Nevertheless, the cohesive force of China's 
age-old civilisation has meant that powerful invisible links have endured 
between the music of all four areas and, as became even more obvious in the 
1980s, it has remained united in spirit even while undergoing changes in tech- 
nique and style. I shall deal first with music creation, education, theoretical 
research and performance in Taiwan, Hong Kong and Macao. 


TAIWAN 


The war against Japan ended in August 1945. On October 25, Japan returned 
Taiwan to China, and it became a Chinese province. Over the next four 
decades, Taiwan was gradually transformed from a small island with a largely 
agriculture-based economy, dependent on outside aid, to an economically 
advanced and prosperous “treasure island” ranked among Asia’s “Little 
Dragons.” There have been remarkable improvements in both the material 
and cultural lives of the people, and particularly since the 1970s, great prog- 
ress has been made in areas such as music education and creation, research on 
Chinese music and performing. Due to the wider availability and improve- 
ment of music education, a generation of talent has emerged. Due to increased 
economic prosperity, including great interest in the facilities available in 
performance venues, many kinds of orchestra have been formed, and there 
has been a real boom in composing and performing. To put it briefly, in the 
wake of economic success and developments in music education, there has 
been corresponding progress made in Taiwan’s New Music culture. 


Music Education 


During the lengthy Japanese occupation of Taiwan, the Japanese language was 
the medium of instruction in all educational establishments. When the War 
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ended and the authorities wished to introduce standard Chinese, or guoyu [the 
national language, or Mandarin], instead of Japanese as the language of 
instruction, they found themselves facing enormous difficulties. With teaching 
materials in Japanese, and Japanese songs taught in music lessons, a sudden 
switch to Chinese, and Chinese songs, meant that there was a major problem 
with textbooks. After a period in which teaching was carried out in a mixture 
of Japanese, Taiwanese and Mandarin, the population finally became accus- 
tomed to the use of guoyu. The textbook problem was initially solved by the 
use of mimeographed teaching materials, not just in elementary and high 
schools but even in the music department of Taiwan Normal University. Not 
until the early 1960s were music textbooks for schools printed in large 
numbers. Partial statistics show that between 1963 and 1967, more than 40 
different music textbooks were printed for kindergartens, elementary schools 
and high schools. In 1962, the authorities commissioned a music textbook for 
high schools, and another for elementary schools, from the National Bureau 
of Editing and Translation. These were the three-volume Guomin zhongxue 
yinyue keben [National high school music textbooks], for the three years of 
junior high school, and the eight-volume Guomin xiaoxue yinyue keben 
[National elementary school music textbooks], for use in Years 3 through 6 of 
elementary school. These books covered music theory, sight-singing, songs 
and music appreciation. They first came into use in 1973 and, having been 
revised several times, are still in use today. The move from mimeographed 
material to formal textbooks took 28 years. 

The music syllabus in elementary and secondary schools was initially 
based on the 1941 Revised Syllabus Standards, which were later augmented 
after revision in 1961. There was a further revision in 1975, and the amount of 
class-time allocated to music was reduced due to the pressure of competitive 
examinations. Although it was stipulated that first- and second-year senior 
secondary school students should have one class a week, this time slot was in 
practice often taken over by other subjects, because music did not figure at all 
in the examinations for tertiary education. The situation was slightly better in 
junior colleges and universities, where progress was made both in the amount 
of time spent in class and in the type and content of the syllabus. In 1946, the 
Provincial Taiwan Teachers’ College began to recruit students for two-year 
music programmes. In 1949, the section of the college which ran these courses 
became a music department. In 1955, the College was up-graded from a 
Provincial Teachers’ College to the Provincial Taiwan Teachers University, with 
the music department in the College of Literature. This was the only univer- 
sity-level music department in Taiwan between 1945 and 1957, and it was here 
that the first post-War generation of musically talented young people was 
nurtured. Another important musical institution has been Taiwan’s National 
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Academy of the Arts, which was established in 1982, the purpose of its educa- 
tion being to “identify and select students who are outstandingly gifted in the 
arts, to foster talented researchers and creators, and to develop modern 
Chinese arts which are imbued with the spirit of our culture” (Clause 3 of the 
Academy’s Regulations). A total of a dozen or so other music courses or 
departments, and two Institutes of Music, have now been set up. These include 
music courses at the Taipei Provincial Normal College (set up in 1968) and 
the Municipal Normal Junior College (set up in 1969, it became the Taipei 
Municipal Normal College in 1978), the music department at the Practical 
Home Economics Specialist School (set up in 1969), the Tainan Home 
Economics Junior College music course (1970), the Tunghai (Donghai) 
University music department (1971), the Tungwu (Dongwu) University music 
department (1972), the Fujen (Furen) University music department (1983), 
the Institute of Music (1962) and music department (1963) of the Chinese 
Culture University, Hsinchu (Xinzhu) Normal Junior College music group 
(1969), the Taitung (Taidong) Normal Junior College music group (1976), 
courses in Chinese and Western music at Huakang (Huagang) Arts School 
(1977), and the music course at the Kuo Kuang (Guoguang) Drama and Arts 
Experimental School (1980). 

For a small island with a population of 20 million to have established so 
many music education bodies in the space of 40 years demonstrates that 
music education is taken very seriously by both the authorities and society in 
general in Taiwan. Regrettably, however, Taiwan still lacks a specialised univer- 
sity-level music college.’ 


Music Creation 


At the end of the War against Japan in 1945, Taiwanese composers living in 
Taiwan included Li Zhichuan (1908-1970), Lü Chuan-sheng (Lü Quansheng) 
(1916— ) and Kuo Chih-yuan (Guo Zhiyuan) (1921- ). Jiang Wenye (1910- 
1983) and Ke Zhenghe (1896-1951) were in Beijing. Historical sources show 
that they had all studied in Japan, and been influenced by Japanese music 
education. Between 1945 and 1949, many composers flocked to Taiwan, 
among them Tsai Chi-kun (Cai Jikun), Hsiao Er-hua (Xiao Erhua), Chang 
Jinhong, Kang Ou, Shen Bingguang, Li Yonggang, Li Chung-he (Li Zhonghe), 
Tai Tsui-lun (Dai Cuilun) and Shih Wei-liang (Shi Weiliang). Most of their 
compositions were songs, objective conditions at the time dictating that not 
much instrumental music was written, and even less orchestral music. It was 
not until the 1960s, when Taiwan’s economy began to improve, that more 
instrumental and orchestral music was composed. In 1961, Hsu Tsang-houei 
and Gu Xianliang, among others, founded the Composers Forum (Zhiyue 
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xiaoji) with the express aim of publicising new works. Music Premiere (Xinyue 
chuzou), set up in the same year to introduce both Chinese and, especially, 
foreign works, also helped to promote modern music education in Taiwan. 
Other, similar organisations were the Jianglang Music Forum (1963), the 
Sunflowers Music Group (Xiangrikui yuehui) (1968) and the Group of Five 
(Wuren yuehui) (1965). They put on concerts of new works in different places 
and at different times, to make new works of music more widely known, and 
they helped to improve the planning and organisation of modern music 
creation and performance in Taiwan, thus laying the foundations for develop- 
ments during the 1970s. By the end of the 1960s, there were a large number of 
organisations arranging concerts of this sort, and eventually they coalesced 
into the China Modern Music Research Association (founded in 1969). This 
association was the core composers’ organisation in Taiwan between 1969 and 
1973. In April 1973, the Asian Composers’ League (ACL) was formally estab- 
lished in Hong Kong, and this was followed by the ROC Committee of the 
ACL, which succeeded the China Modern Music Research Association as the 
leading body of Taiwanese composers. It now has more than 150 members. 
Thus, to recapitulate, the creation of New Music in Taiwan began in the 
early 1960s, by the end of that decade there was a great proliferation of 
concerts to introduce new works, by the early 1970s the organisers of these 
concerts had become the backbone of the Asian Composers’ League in Taiwan, 
and it was after this that international music creation exchanges began. New 
music creation in Taiwan from 1945 to the 1980s can be divided into three 
developmental stages. The first stage ran from the end of the War against 
Japan in 1945 to the establishment of the Composers’ Forum in 1960. The 
music of that period was restricted to vocal music, much as it was in the 
Mainland. The second stage was from the establishment of the Composers’ 
Forum to the founding of the ROC Committee of the Asian Composers’ 
League (1961-1972), during which time there was more music composed for 
the introductory concerts and performance activities were stepped up. In 
1966, Shih Wei-liang (Shi Weiliang), Hsu Tsang-houei and other colleagues 
launched a campaign to collect folk songs, which exerted a huge influence on 
the development of music creation in Taiwan during the 1970s and 80s, and 
laid the foundations for the return of New Music and the resurgence of 
national music there later on. In Taiwan, this stage is referred to as “the main- 
stream of the modernisation of Chinese music” (Zhongguo yinyue xiandaihua 
zhuliu). The third stage ran from the founding of the ROC Committee of the 
Asian Composers’ League to the mid-1980s. During this period, great strides 
were made towards combining European and American compositional tech- 
niques with Taiwanese styles, building on a foundation consisting of Shih 
Wei-liang’s Modern Chinese Music Bureau (Zhongguo xiandai yuefu) (the 
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principal aim of which is to make known works based on Chinese folk music 
material), Lin Huaimin's Cloud Gate Dance Theatre (Yunmeng muji) (which 
creates dance programmes based entirely around works of Chinese music), 
and New Music of the 60s and 70s. This last stage is usually referred to in 
Taiwan as “the return of modern Chinese music” (xiandai Zhongguo yinyue de 
huigui). 

Traditional Chinese music, known in Taiwan as guoyue [national music], 
was brought back across the Straits from Mainland China after 1949, and 
aspects of the structure and performance of guoyue ensembles were of partic- 
ular interest to the local music world. The ensemble with the longest history, 
and which has made the greatest contribution and had the most far-reaching 
influence, is the Chung Kuang (Zhongguang) National Music Orchestra, 
which was founded in Nanjing in 1935, and moved to Taipei in 1949. Forty- 
one of its fifty years of existence have been spent developing and maturing in 
Taipei, and most of the guoyue composers in Taiwan have had close links with 
it. In the early stages, these included Kao Zi-mei (Gao Ziming) and Sun 
Peizhang, followed by Dong Rongsen, Yang Bingzhong, Li Zhendong and then 
the younger generation: Wang Zhengping, Zheng Sisen, Zheng Deyuan and Su 
Wenguang. 

To begin with, guoyue works were mostly re-arrangements of ancient solo 
pieces or of folk music. Later on, new works were composed, and since the 
1970s in particular, as composers trained in Western music, such as Hsu 
Tsang-houei, Ma Shui-lung (Ma Shuilong) and Lai Deh-ho (Lai Dehe), have 
begun to compose for guoyue orchestras, this kind of music has gradually 
become more modern. The reasons for this are two-fold. First, from 1973 
onwards, the majority of Taiwanese composers have fallen in step with “the 
return of modern Chinese music.” Second, increasing numbers of guoyue 
orchestras have been established, and in addition to the professional Kuo 
Kuang National Music Orchestra and Taipei Municipal National Music 
Orchestra, there are now more than a hundred amateur groups, and a great 
deal of music is required for them. The prospects for guoyue in Taiwan are 
very encouraging. 

Prior to 1949, popular music in Taiwan had an overtly indigenous 
(xiangtu) flavour to it (the “Taiwanese language songs”), although some of it 
also had a distinctly Japanese feel. After 1949, under the influence of the music 
then current, as well as of modern American popular music, these indigenous 
and Japanese-type songs in Taiwanese had to face competition. At first, the 
favourite composers of popular music were Lin Jiaqing, Liu Jiachang, Luo 
Mingdao and Zuo Hongyuan. The better known instrumental music 
composers were Li Kuiran, Huang Mingzheng and Zhai Heishan. In the early 
1970s, a group of amateur composers of popular songs emerged, among them 
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Yang Xian, Li Shuangze, Wu Chuchu and Yang Zujun. They launched campaigns 
for “modern Chinese folk songs,” “new folk songs” (xin minge), “folk song 
creation” and “campus folk songs” (xiaoyuan minge), and in so doing created a 
whole New Music scene. Even some old-school musicians, such as Li Tai- 
hsiang (Li Taixiang), Chen Yang and Wen Lung-hsin, embarked on composing 
or re-arranging popular music. Now, after some 40 years, popular music in 
Taiwan has developed a unique style of its own, and is not only enjoyed by the 
people of Taiwan, but is also influencing popular music in Hong Kong and 
Mainland China. 

Most of the composers active in Taiwan belonged to the ROC Committee 
of the Asian Composers’ League, and were also very much involved in the 
organisations which publicised new works in the 1960s. They include Hsu 
Tsang-houei (Xu Changhui) (1929-2001), Ma Shui-lung (1939- ) and Lai 
Deh-ho (1942— ), who were mentioned earlier, and Lu Yen (Lu Yan) (1930- ), 
Liu Yen-liang (Liu Yanliang) (1931- ), Lin Fu-yu (Lin Fuyu) (1931- ), Liao 
Nien-fu (Liao Nianfu) (1932- ), Lin Tao-sheng (Lin Daosheng) (1934— ), Shi 
Fu-chen (Shi Fuzhen) (1935- ), Chang Bang-yen (Zhang Bangyan) (1935- ), 
Sun Si-chiao (Sun Siqiao) (1936— ), Chen Mao-shuen (Chen Maoxuan) (1936- 
), Lu Jun-cheng (Lu Junzheng) (1937— ), Dai Chin-chuan (Dai Jinquan) (1938— 
), Lin Er-fa (Lin Erfa) (1939- ), Hsu Ming-te (Xu Mingde) (1940- ), Shen 
Chin-tang (Shen Jintang) (1940- ), Chen Kung-hsiung (Chen Gongxiong) 
(1940 — ), Hsu Sung-jen (Xu Songren) (1941- ), Hsui Sung-jung (Xu 
Songrong) (1941- ), You Chang-fa (You Changfa) (1942— ), Chang Hsuan- 
wen (Zhang Xuanwen) (1942- ), Tai Hung-hsuan (Dai Hongxuan) (1942— 
1994), Wen Long-hsin (Wen Longxin) (1944— ), Hsu Po-yun (Xu Boyun) 
(1944— ), Chen Wu-hsiung (Chen Wuxiong) (1945— ), Fang Kuanming (1945- 
), Pan Hwang-lung (Pan Huanglong) (1945— ), Tzeng Shing-kwei (Zeng 
Xingkui) (1946— ), Ko Fang-lung (Ke Fanglong) (1947— ), Ou Yue-tsu (Ou 
Yuezu) (1948- ), Lin Chin-you (Lin Jinyou) (1948- ), Chien Nan-chang (Qian 
Nanzhang) (1948— ), Wu Ting-lien (Wu Dinglian) (1950- ), Su Shu-ying (Su 
Shuying) (1955— ), Ng Yuen-fong (Wu Yuanfang) (1952- ), Chien Shan-hua 
(Qian Shanhua) (1954—) and Chen Ching-chang (Chen Qingzhang) (1957- ). 
Generally speaking, they received their basic musical education and training 
in composition in Taiwan, then went to Europe or North America for post- 
graduate studies, but their works are still characterised, often unconsciously, 
by a tone which is indigenous to Taiwan. 

Although many of Taiwan’s composers studied abroad and brought back 
with them compositional techniques and styles from various other countries, 
the 1960s folk song collection campaign in Taiwan, and the “return of modern 
Chinese music” in the early 1970s had a profound effect on them, and as a 
result their works were much richer in indigenous flavour than the works of 
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composers in Hong Kong. By the 1980s, the tendency towards “the return of 
Modern Chinese music” had become even more pronounced, and the foreign- 
trained Taiwanese composers moved from using Western techniques and 
Western styles to combining Western techniques with an indigenous 
Taiwanese flavour. In the final analysis, however, they were still using Western 
methods of expression, and all the indigenous flavour did was to add spice to 
their music. The works of Hsu Tsang-houei, Ma Shui-lung, Pan Hwang-long, 
Hsu Sung-jen and You Chang-fa are all good illustrations of the path they 
took. 


+ OE 


Hsu Tsang-houei learned the violin from the age of 11. In 1955 he went to 
France, where he studied the violin (1955-1957) and took elective classes in 
music history and harmonic analysis (1956-1958). It was only in the last year 
before he returned to Taiwan that he started to study composition with André 
Jolivet. It might have been expected that, like Ma Sicong, he would write 
music for violin and for orchestra, but instead he wrote a great deal of music 
for piano, solo voice and qingchang Peking opera. His works include Fuge 
sanzhang: Youyitian zai Yelina de jia |Three fugues: “One day at Helena’s 
house”] (Op. 9, 1960, 1962); the solo song Nii guanzi [The female champion] 
(Op. 14, 1963); the gingchang opera Zanghua yin [Burying flowers] (Op. 13, 
1962); the opera Baishezhuan [Tale of the white snake] (Op. 36, 1979, 1987), 
and the work for flute Mang [Blind] (Op. 17, 1966, 1976). His six chamber 
works include a Clarinet and piano sonata (Op. 27, 1973, 1983) and Taiwan, 
for violin, clarinet and piano trio (Op. 28, 1973). Hsu's early works reflect the 
influence of his teacher, but in the 1960s his own individual style began to 
appear, as in Op. 17, the flute piece Mang [Blind], which flows naturally and 
smoothly and has an easy grace (see Example 1). 

Hsu wrote five pieces of music for orchestra: (i) Zuguo song [Hymn to the 
motherland] (Op. 11, 1963-1965); (ii) A “Chinese ceremonial overture” enti- 
tled Jinxiu qiankun [Heaven and earth as beautiful as brocade] (Op. 18, 1965, 
1980); (iii) Two movements for strings (Op. 26, 1970); (iv) The Baishawan 
symphony; and (v) Baijiachun [Spring for a hundred families] (for piano and 
national music ensemble) (Op. 36, 1981). 

In addition to composing, Hsu was an active organiser of music field- 
work, and between 1960 and the early 1990s took some 20 groups of students 
and staff all over Taiwan, collecting folk songs. From the late 1980s, he 
ventured further afield, to the Chinese mainland, where he continued his 
fieldwork on visits to Fujian and Xinjiang. He was a prolific writer, with more 
than 20 books to his name, among them Dubuxi yanjiu [Studies of Debussy] 
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Example 1. Mang [Blind], a flute solo. The first two sections. By Hsu Tsang-houei. 
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(1961, 1963), Zhuixun minzu yinyue de gen [The guest for the roots of 
national music] (1979, 1986), Zhongguo minzu yinyuexue daolun [A guide to 
Chinese ethnomusicology] (1985), Minzu yinyue lunshugao [Draft exposition 
of ethnomusicology] (1987), and Taiwan yinyueshi chugao [First draft of a 
history of music in Taiwan] (1991). In his curriculum vitae he described 
himself as a “composer, musicologist, and professor,” but he ought to have 
added “musical activist.” Hsu was a true polymath, and perhaps because of 
this he neglected his composing after the 1980s. His former students, however, 
are active throughout Taiwan. 


+ HOF 


Ma Shui-lung (Ma Shuilong) graduated from the composition section of the 
music department of National Taiwan University of the Arts in 1964. He has 
won numerous prizes for composition, including for his Rondo for piano 
(1963), his String quartet (1970), and the symphonic poem Kongque dongnan 
fei [The peacock flies southeast] (1977). In 1972, Ma went to the Regensburg 
College of Music in West Germany, to continue his studies. Graduating in 
1975, he returned to Taiwan and took up a post in the music department of 
Tungwu University. In 1981 he became Director of the music department of 
his alma mater and the following year, when the National Academy of the Arts 
was founded, he became Director of the music department there, later rising 
to become President of the Academy (1991-1994). Currently, as professor of 
composition, he is able to concentrate on writing music. During his time in 
Regensburg, Ma studied under Oskar Sigmund. His graduation concert 
programme included A dialogue for violin and piano, Flute fantasia, Piano 
sonata, Five Tang poems, Melody for voice and the piano work Yugang sumiao 
[Rainy harbour sketch]. 

Ma’s works have been performed in the United States, France, Korea and 
Japan, and he frequently travels overseas to teach. In 1984 he spent three weeks 
in the United States, and three weeks in France. In 1986 he was the recipient of 
a Fulbright Fellowship, which took him to the United States for a year of 
research. 

Ma’s style is rooted firmly in Taiwan, and although his compositional 
technique was heavily influenced by Oskar Sigmund and the German and 
Austrian schools, his works reveal an unmistakeably Taiwanese flavour. They 
are meticulously structured and tremendously forceful. Apart from those 
already mentioned, his major works are Taiwan zuqu [Taiwan suite] (1965), 
Fantasia for flute and strings (1975), Concerto for bangzi and dizi (1981), String 
quartet (1983), Chamber work (for soprano, xiao and nine percussion instru- 
ments) (1985), Yi yu xiang [Idea and image] for xiao and four cellos (1989), 
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the shuochang drama Bawang Yu ji [The Hegemon King and Concubine Yu] 
(1991), a chamber work for nine cellos entitled Shuimohua zhi mingxiang 
[Meditation on an ink and wash painting] and a cantata to celebrate the 125th 
anniversary of San Francisco’s Chinatown (1995). During his stint as President 
of the Academy of the Arts, his onerous administrative duties clearly had an 
effect on his creative output. His 1990 composition Dou E yuan [Snow in 
summer] (see Example 2) employed recitation in the singing style of Peking 
opera, accompanied by voices, suona and percussion, and was described by 
critics as “both modern and Chinese.”* Ma himself explained that “In Dou E 
yuan [Snow in summer], the suona symbolises the guide to truth, the female 
voice is used to give an account of Dou E’s inner feelings, and the female 
chorus narrates her sufferings.” 


FF OE 


Pan Hwang-long (Pan Huanglong) is another composer who followed the 
pattern of beginning his musical education in Taiwan and then going on to 
study in Europe. He graduated from the music department of National Taiwan 
Normal University in 1971, and in 1974 won a scholarship to the Musikakad- 
emie, in Zurich, Switzerland, where he studied theory and counterpoint with 
Robert Blum and composition with Ulrich Lehmann. In 1976 he enrolled in 
the Hanover Hochschule fiir Musik und Theater to study composition with 
Helmut Lachenmann. In 1978 he attended a holiday course at the New Music 
Research Centre in Darmstadt, and the following year his octet Wuxing 
shengke {Permutations of the five elements] was selected as a representative 
work and played at the Darmstadt New Music Festival. In 1981, Pan’s Yinguo 
sanchongzou [Cause and effect trio] was performed in West Germany, Egypt 
and Jordan. In 1982, he returned to Taiwan, and took up the post of visiting 
assistant professor of theory and composition at the National Academy of the 
Arts. Wuxing shengke II [Permutations of the five elements II] (1980) was 
performed at the Pompidou Centre in Paris in 1983, and Wuxing shengke IIA 
[Permutations of the five elements IIA] (1982) was performed in the Philip- 
pines in 1985. In 1984, he founded the Taipei Modern Music Centre, and 
directed his efforts towards developing modern music and promoting interna- 
tional musical exchange. He has also written Wuxing shengke III [Permutations 
of the five elements III] (1986) (see Example 3), Liyun Datong guanxian yuequ 
(“Great Harmony” from the Liyun— Music for orchestra] (1987), a wood- 
wind quintet entitled Taiwan fengginghua [Romantic painting of Taiwan] 
(1987, 1995), the harp solo Migong xiaoyaoyou [Wandering in the labyrinth] 
(1988), the choral works Yinyang shangqu [Yin and yang] I, II (1992), IV (1993), 
V (1994), VI, VII and VIII (1995), the chamber work Shi, Dao, Ru [Buddhism, 
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Example 2. Dou E yuan [Snow in summer]. By Ma Shui-long. 
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Example 3. Wuxing shengke III [Permutations of the five elements III]. By Pan 


Hwang-long. 
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Daoism, Confucianism] (1991), Migong xiaoyao you [Wandering in the laby- 
rinth] IV (1994) and Yuan, yijing, wanhuatong [A circle, a conception, a kalei- 
doscope] (1995). Pan is now Dean of the School of Music at the National 
Taiwan University of Arts. 


FF OE 


Hsu Sung-jen (Xu Songren) started composing and playing the piano as a 
child. While a student at National Taiwan University (1960-1966), where he 
majored in physics and philosophy, he was also well known on campus as a 
pianist, often playing music which he had written when younger. Between 
1969 and 1974, he held a DAAD (German Academic Exchange Service) schol- 
arship to the Hochschule ftir Musik in Köln and studied composition with H. 
Schroeder, piano with Karl Kaufhold and conducting with Wolfgang von der 
Nahmer. He also pursued his studies at various German opera houses, 
including those in Karlsruhe and Dortmund. He returned to Taiwan in 1976, 
and was the conductor of the Taipei Municipal Symphony Orchestra from 
then until 1982. During this period he was actively engaged in composing 
symphonies and operas, popularising modern music and promoting the 
music of Chinese composers. He is currently conductor of the Academy of the 
Arts orchestra and teaches piano there. His principal works are collections of 
songs, a sonata for violin and piano, variations on a theme from the piano 
concerto Luo dayu [Heavy rain is falling] and a piano concerto (1985) (see 
Example 4). 

In an analysis of his own musical style, Hsu wrote that his Arabesque 
(1965) revealed his musical sensitivities—Romantic or Impressionist styles; 
the three piano works composed in 1966 were an experiment in national style; 
and that the three works Three poems by Li Bai, Violin sonata and Reverie for 
orchestra established his individual style. 


+ OF 


After You Chang-fa (You Changfa) graduated from the music department of 
the Taiwan National University of the Arts, he went to the National Academy 
of Music in Vienna, Austria, where he studied composition with Professor 
Gottfreid von Einem. When he returned to Taiwan he busied himself 
composing and teaching. Always interested in Peking opera (known in Taiwan 
as guoju), he studied the genre with Shen Kechang, carrying out research into 
Peking opera music and writing Pingju xipi laosheng yuanban yanjiu [A study 
of xipi laoban yuanban in Peking opera]. At present, You is teaching in the 
School of Music at the National Taiwan University of Arts. 
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Example 4. Piano concerto. The concluding part of the third chapter. By Hsu Sung-jen. 
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You is best known in Taiwanese musical circles for his songs. Among these 
are Sishou beige [Four laments] (see Example 5), and Chen Xugu shiyue 
sanshou [Three poems by Chen Xugu] (both for soprano and orchestra), a 
dozen choral works and more than 30 art songs. His instrumental works 
include piano music, a violin concerto, Quxiamo de bei’ai [The sadness at the 
end of the last summer] (for double violin and piano), and Yige jingli Yuezhan 
de muqin [A mother who experienced the Vietnam War] (prelude and fugue 
for two oboes and piano). You has also written four operas (Heshibi [Heshi 
jade], Jiu fengchen [Rescue from hardships], Wangpo maji [Old woman Wang 
curses the chickens] and Yan xijiao, two children’s operas (Dixin yi ri [A day at 
the centre of the earth] and Jian yangmao [Sheep-shearing]), and some 
changyouju [dramas for supervised recreation classes] and suites of Taiwanese 
children’s rhymes. 


Music Research 


Music research in Taiwan can be roughly divided into four topics: (i) ancient 
Chinese music; (ii) music by Taiwanese composers; (iii) recent and modern 
Chinese music; and (iv) Western music. The second category has been the 
most productive. 

Most research into ancient Chinese music has been carried out by indi- 
vidual scholars. Chuang Pen-li (Zhuang Benli) has written extensively on his 
research, which has concentrated on the ritual music used in Confucian sacri- 
fices, and the ancient musical instruments bianzhong and biangin, xun and di. 
Tung Rung-sen’s (Dong Rongsen) interests have been in traditional Chinese 
music research, education and creation, and he is an advocate of the use of 
academic and scientific methods to develop Chinese music. Research into 
Western music, too, is largely undertaken by individual scholars, such as Liu 
Juwei, Hsu Sung-jen and Tzeng Shing-kwei, who have studied European music 
history, musical aesthetics, orchestration and analysis. Not much work has 
been done in this area, although many books on these topics have been trans- 
lated. In the 1970s, a number of slim volumes about Huang Zi appeared, and 
in 1982 Xiao Youmei xiansheng zhi shengping [A life of Xiao Youmei] and Xiao 
Youmei xiansheng zhi zuopin [Works of Xiao Youmei] were published, but Hsu 
Tsang-houei’s Zhongguo xinyinyueshi hua [Some comments on the history of 
New Music in China] (1982) was the first work on New Music to be published 
in Taiwan. Han Kuo-huang (Han Guohuang) teaches in the United States, but 
his Liu Mei san yueren: Huang Zi, Tan Xiaolin, Ying Shangneng liu Mei ziliao 
zhuanji [Three musicians studying in the United States: a special edition of 
materials on the studies in the U.S. of Huang Zi, Tan Xiaolin and Ying Shang- 
neng] was published in Taiwan in 1984. In 1985, Taiwan Chubanshe brought 
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Example 5. Sishou beige [Four laments]. By You Chang-fa. 
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out a collection of articles entitled Kiandai yinyue dashi: Jiang Wenye de 
shengping yu zuopin [A master of modern music: Life and works of Jiang 
Wenye], which contained 25 contributions from scholars such as Han Kuo- 
huang (Han Guohuang), Chang Chi-ren (Zhang Jiren), Hsieh Li-fa (Xie 
Lifa), Kuo Chi-yuan (Guo Zhiyuan), Liao Sing-chang (Liao Xingzhang), Teng 
Chang-kuo (Deng Changguo) and Lin Heng-che (Lin Hengzhe). Since then, 
the number of works on New Music has gradually increased. Among them 
are Jiang Wenye de yinyue shijie [The musical world of Jiang Wenye], by Wu 
Ling-yi (Wu Lingyi) (1991); Hong yi dashi Li Shutong yinyueji (Collected 
music of the grand master Li Shutong), by Chin Chih-ming (Qin Zhiming) 
(1991); Jiang Wenye jinian yantaohui lunwenji [Collected papers from the 
Jiang Wenye memorial conference] (1992), Jiang Wenye wenxue zuopinji 
[Collected writings of Jiang Wenye] (1991) and Jiang Wenye shougao zuopinji 
[Collected manuscripts of Jiang Wenye] (1991), all edited by Chang Chi-ren; 
Xuetang yuege zhi fu: Shen Kin'gong [Shen Xingong, the father of schoolsong] 
(n.d.), edited by Shen Qia and Hsu Tsang-houei; and Taiwan yinyueshi 
chugao [A preliminary draft of the history of music in Taiwan] (1991), by 
Hsu Tsang-houei. The list clearly indicates that in Taiwan research into New 
Music has been biased towards Taiwanese composers and their works, and 
there has been little interest in the development of Chinese music as a 
whole. 

Between 1945 and 1964, the situation was such that research into the 
indigenous music of Taiwan was almost at a standstill. In 1966, Shih Wei-liang 
(Shi Weiliang), who had been back from Germany only a year, set up the 
Chinese Youth Music Library, and began to sort out and collect national 
music. In 1967, Shih and Hsu Tsang-houei founded the Research Centre for 
Chinese Ethnomusicology, and started a tide of enthusiasm for the collection 
of folk songs. They systematically collected more than 3,000 songs from the 
plains and mountainous areas of Taiwan, the largest-scale collection campaign 
ever carried out in the island. However, lack of funding meant that the work 
continued for only two years. During the same period, Lü Ping-chuan (Lü 
Bingchuan) (1929-1986) returned from Japan, and at once set about research 
into local music. Taiwan tuzhuzu de yinyue (Music of the indigenous peoples 
of Taiwan), the collection of articles and records which he produced in collab- 
oration with Kishibe Shigeo and Koizumi Fumio, won a major prize in the 
record category of the Japanese Ministry of Education Arts Season in 1977. In 
1971, Tunghai (Donghai) University set up an Ethnomusicology Research 
Centre and invited Lo Fang-hua (Luo Fanghua), Hsu Tsang-houei, Lii Ping- 
chuan (Lü Bingchuan), Lo Wei-tao (Luo Weidao), Yang Chao-chen (Yang 
Zhaozhen) and Tai Hsien-I (Dai Xianyi) to continue the work of the Chinese 
Youth Music Library and the Research Centre for Chinese Ethnomusicology. 
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The university also published the Tunghai University Journal of Ethnomusi- 
cology, but again because of a lack of funding, it ceased publication two years 
later. It was only with the implementation of the State Cultural Resources 
Protection Law, brought in during the 1970s, that cultural centres were set up 
in all county towns, “culture seasons” and “arts seasons” were organised to 
promote the display of folk arts, academic institutions such as the Arts Insti- 
tute of the China Culture University and the Taiwan Normal University Insti- 
tute of Music trained a cohort of young ethnomusicology researchers, and it 
became possible for research into ethnomusicology and indigenous Taiwanese 
music to achieve sustained development. 

By the late 1980s, researchers in ethnomusicology were being trained at 
the Taiwan Normal University Research Institute of Music, the music depart- 
ment of the National Academy of the Arts, the music group of the China 
Culture University’s Arts Institute, and the Traditional Drama Research 
Centre. Research organisations included the Chinese Folk Arts Foundation, 
the Shih He-cheng (Shi Hezheng) Folk Culture Foundation, the Taiwan 
Comparative Musicology Association, the Institute of Ethnology at the 
Academia Sinica and the Academy of National Chinese Music. Much has been 
written about a wide range of native Taiwanese music, on such topics as 
Fulaoxi folk songs, indigenous music, music from gezaixi [“little song plays” ], 
beiguan, nanguan, Quanzhou string and pipes, Ami folk-ballads, shadow- 
puppet plays, the music of the Yami people of Orchid Island, marionette plays 
from the I-lan area, zidi dramas, budai puppet shows, banxian propitiatory 
dramas, and Hakka san jiao [three-legged] tea-picking plays. There has been a 
wealth of publications in the field, including four Zhongguo minge congpu 
[Chinese folk song scores] collections, the Zhonghua minsu yishu niankan 
[Chinese folk arts annual] (first published in 1980), and eight volumes in the 
series Zhonghua minsu yishu congshu (Chinese folk arts). Some of the record- 
ings which have been made are twenty-one discs in the series Zhongguo minsu 
yinyue zhuanji [Special collection of Chinese folk music], three in the 
Zhongguo minjian yinyue [Chinese folk music] series, five sets of cassettes for 
Zhongguo chuantong yinyue quanji [Complete collection of traditional 
Chinese music], and six tapes of Zhongguo dagu zhi wang da hui chuan [Grand 
performance of the kings of the big Chinese drums]. The quintessence of 
Taiwan’s folk music, particularly some very valuable recordings of folk-artists 
singing, has been preserved. 

Research into indigenous Taiwanese music is evidently more wide- 
ranging than research into New Music, and much more has been accom- 
plished in the field. 
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Musical Organisations and Performing Arts Activities 


Developments in music education and creation, research into music, and the 
setting up of a multiplicity of musical organisations, have all helped to 
encourage the performing arts. The first professional orchestra, under the 
Ministry of Education, was what is now the Taiwan Provincial Symphony 
Orchestra. Set up in 1945, its original title was the “Taiwan Garrison Head- 
quarters Symphony Orchestra,” which in 1947 was changed to the “Taiwan 
Provincial Government Symphony Orchestra” and in 1950 was changed again 
to the “Taiwan Provincial Government Education Department Symphony 
Orchestra.” This is still its official title today. Over the years it has been led by 
Tsai Chi-kun, Wang Hsi-chi (Wang Kigi), Tai Tsui-lun, Shih Wei-liang (Shih 
Weiliang) and Teng Han-chin (Deng Hanjin). Taiwan’s second professional 
orchestra was the Taipei Municipal Symphony Orchestra. Founded in 1969, its 
first incarnation was as the Taipei Municipal Teachers Orchestra, under the 
Education Bureau of the Taipei municipal government. The third was the 
Normal Orchestra, a military band set up in 1954. It was enlarged in 1974, and 
took in music graduates from the various specialist institutions as well as 
talented musicians from the ranks of the armed forces, until it had expanded 
into a full orchestra. Besides the three professional orchestras there are also 
numerous amateur ones, among them the Chinese Musical Theatre Orchestra 
(1946), the Good Friends Orchestra (1951), the China Youth Orchestra (1955), 
Taiwan University of the Arts Orchestra (1959), 3-B Children’s Orchestra 
(1961), the Chung Sheng (Zhongsheng) Orchestra (1962), the Taiwan Televi- 
sion Corporation Symphony Orchestra (1967), Taipei Century Symphony 
Orchestra (1968), Kuangjen (Guangren) Middle School Orchestra (1968), 
Huakang (Huagang) Symphony Orchestra (1969), Tainan Young Persons 
Orchestra (1970), Chunghua (Zhonghua) Youth Orchestra (1971), Huahsing 
(Huaxing) Symphony Orchestra (1976), Soochow (Suzhou) University 
Symphony Orchestra (1976), Taipei Children’s Symphony Orchestra (1977), 
the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra (1978), the Ars Musica Orchestra 
(1979), and the Universities and Colleges Experimental Orchestra (1983). 

As to Chinese (national music, guoyue) orchestras, in addition to the 
Chungkuang (Zhongguang) Chinese Orchestra, there are the Taipei Municipal 
Chinese Orchestra, the National University of the Arts Experimental Chinese 
orchestra, the Young Lions Chinese Orchestra, the Chunghsing (Zhongxing) 
Chinese Orchestra, the Chunghua (Zhonghua) Chinese Orchestra, the No. 1 
Brand Chinese Orchestra, the China Electronic Communications Chinese 
Orchestra, the Chaosheng Chinese Orchestra, the Studio of the Sounds of the 
Qin and Zheng (Qinyun zhengsheng zhai) Chinese Orchestra, Taichung 
(Taizhong) Chinese Orchestra, Kaohsiung (Gaoxiong) Chinese Orchestra and 
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so on. Partial statistics reveal that there are more than 260 guoyue orchestras 
and associations in Taiwan altogether, and they far out-number Western-style 
orchestras. 

The earliest choir in Taiwan was the Taiwan Garrison Headguarters 
Symphony Orchestra Choir, which was established in 1945 but was active for 
only five years. Another choir with a long history is the Jung Hsing (Rongxing) 
choir, founded in 1957 by Ku Wei-fu (Gu Weifu) and led by Lü Chiian-sheng 
(Lü Quansheng). Other sizeable choirs are the China Choir (1958), the Young 
Lions Choir (1960), Taipei City Friends of Music Choir (1964), the Central 
Choir (1965), the Double Seventh Choir (1968), Taipei Municipal Teachers 
Choir (1973), the Chinsui (Jin Sui) Choir (1978), and the Universities and 
Colleges Experimental Choir (1986). 

Other music organisations in Taiwan are the Taiwan Arts Association, set 
up for musicians and artists in 1945 (the first organisation of its kind in 
Taiwan), the Guoyue Association (1953), the Music Association (1955), the 
Taiwan Province Music Promotion Association (1963), the Taiwan Province 
Culture Promotion Association (1963), the Children’s Choirs Popularisation 
Association (1969), the Chinese Modern Music Research Association (1969), 
the ROC Committee of the Asian Composers League (1973) and the Compar- 
ative Musicology Association (1979). 

Great progress has also been made with regard to performance venues for 
music. Taipei City spent over seven billion NT dollars on building the 
National Theatre and Concert Hall which opened in October 1987. Its design, 
acoustics, lighting, air-conditioning and materials are all world-class, and 
musical events in Taipei have been transferred from the Sun Yat-sen Memorial 
Hall to these two new buildings. Between December 1987 and March 1988, in 
a historic move, the National Theatre and the National Concert Hall in Taipei 
put on nine “musical showcases” for contemporary composers, where orches- 
tral, chamber, choral and solo vocal works by 46 composers were performed. 
There are now cultural centres and multi-purpose performance venues, music 
libraries and collections of recorded material to be found throughout Taiwan, 
and these have become the focal points for the recreational activities of local 
residents. 

The Cultural Development and Planning Council of Taiwan’s Executive 
Yuan has achieved an enormous amount in extending and improving the 
standards of musical culture. It has vigorously supported a variety of academic 
and performance-based music activities, including (since 1983) a biennial 
International Chinese Musicology Conference, a concert to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Huang Zi (May 9, 1988), and a touring 
workshop on Chinese modern music creation, which included discussions 
with composers and introductions to some modern music (May 19-28, 1988). 
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The Council has commissioned works from composers, given grants to 
ethnomusicologists for writing books and doing fieldwork, published works 
on music, and so on. The growth of music culture has also been encouraged 
by popular organisations like the Chinese Folk Arts Foundation and the R.O.C. 
National Committee of the Asian Composers League, which are active in 
arranging all sorts of events. 

In music publishing, the more influential journals are Yinyue wenzhai 
[Music Digest], Yinyue yu yinxiang [Music and Acoustics] and Yinyue shidai 
[The age of music]. The first of these is chiefly concerned with translations 
and introducing European and American music. The second concentrates 
largely on reporting developments in music in Taiwan and Hong Kong, but 
contains so many advertisements that it is quite hard to read the articles. The 
third tends to concentrate on record details, concert reviews and information, 
and random commentaries. It covers Mainland China, Hong Kong and the 
West. 


Concluding Remarks 


The above has discussed developments in music education, music creation, 
music research and music organisations and activities in Taiwan over the past 
40 years. It would appear from the data cited that the pre-requisites for the 
development of a society’s musical culture are a strong economy and material 
life, a foundation of widespread and vocational education, support from the 
authorities and promotion by popular organisations. Without these, it would 
not be possible for a musical culture to develop. Such a musical culture must 
be multi-layered, in order to satisfy the needs of all levels of society, but the 
music of that society must take precedence over music coming from outside. 
Music in Taiwan would never have developed so swiftly without the backdrop 
of a flourishing economy and material support, but it is not enough simply to 
rely on the economy and improved material conditions: the training and 
nurturing of talented personnel, and the formulation of development plans 
are also of vital importance. 


HONG KONG 


The British colonial government of Hong Kong never paid much attention to 
the popularisation of music education or the promotion of music activities. 
After the founding of the PRC in 1949, however, there were huge changes in 
Hong Kong’s social, economic and cultural structure, and over the next four 
decades, as the economy expanded, music education, creation, research and 
performance also underwent a major transformation, similar to that in 
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Taiwan. The musicians who one after the other made their way to Hong Kong 
from the Mainland were major figures in the music world of the 1950s, and 
they threw themselves into teaching, creation and performing, causing a great 
stir in the hitherto tranquil music circles of the colony and training a group of 
very talented people. In the 1960s, their ranks were swelled by the return of a 
wide variety of professional musicians who had studied abroad. In the 1970s, 
the economy expanded very rapidly, and cultural life too became much richer, 
with the establishment of a multitude of concert halls, orchestras, performing 
arts bodies and educational organisations. Thus a fairly comprehensive music 
education and performing arts framework was put in place. The 1980s saw 
continuing developments, with wide-ranging exchanges between the Hong 
Kong music world and Mainland China, Taiwan, and other countries. This 
naturally had a great influence on music creation and the performing arts in 
Hong Kong. 


Music Education 


There appear to have been no formal music lessons at all on the school 
syllabus in Hong Kong before the Second World War, and although church 
schools did teach some music, there were no music textbooks. Only school- 
song, Anti-Japanese War songs and a few English songs were sung. After the 
end of the War, Pastor Lee Shou-ching (Li Shouzheng) was made head of the 
Education Department Music Section, and was later succeeded by the 
Scotsman D. J. F. Fraser (1916-1969). Fraser actively built up music education 
in Hong Kong schools, and in 1949 he organised the first of the Hong Kong 
Schools Music Festivals, which over the years were to have a very great impact. 
What Fraser wanted was a wholly British system of music education in 
schools, a system which used the music textbooks published by the Oxford 
University Press and Curwen’s system of tonic sol-fa and stressed sight-singing 
exercises, choral training and music appreciation, so that the content of music 
lessons and teaching standards both gradually improved, and music became 
an essential component of the curriculum in primary and middle schools. 
The Education Office (now the Education Department) required primary 
and middle schools to have two music lessons a week, and Forms 4 and 5 to 
have one lesson a week. Homework and examination pressures, however, 
meant that most primary and middle schools had only one lesson a week, and 
Forms 4 and 5 had none. As for textbooks, the Education Department set up 
the Hong Kong Curriculum Development Council (Music Section) in the 
early 1970s, and in 1976 published a music syllabus for primary schools, 
which introduced the music education theories and methods of the Austrian 
music educator Carl Orff (1895-1982) and the Hungarian music educator 
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Zoltan Kodaly (1882-1967). The Music Section of the Education Department 
stipulated that apart from singing, music lessons should also include theory of 
music, sight-singing, music history, music knowledge, and analysis of well- 
known pieces of music. 

Schools and pupils alike have taken more interest in the annual Schools 
Music Festival, an extracurricular music activity, than in music lessons, and 
therefore many of the best schools have set up choirs, string orchestras, wind 
orchestras, or even full orchestras, in order to compete in this large-scale 
event. When Fraser started it in 1949, there were only 68 items on the 
programme (including both individuals and groups), but by the forty-fifth 
Festival in 1993 there were some six and a half thousand entrants in over three 
hundred categories, including solo singing, ensemble singing, choirs, orches- 
tras, brass bands, instrumental solos and ensemble playing. It has become one 
of the largest schools music festivals in the world. Several music academies 
from the United Kingdom and Canada hold public examinations in Hong 
Kong, among them the Royal Schools of Music, Trinity College of Music, the 
Royal Conservatory of Music of Toronto and the Royal Academy of Ballet. 
There are examinations for all instruments, for singing, theory and composi- 
tion, covering virtually the whole curriculum of the music academies— 
performing, teaching, church music, conducting, composing, theory and 
history. The British music academies offer an examination system with eight 
grades and a professional-level diploma, the Canadian ones have ten grades 
and a diploma. The Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music began 
holding public examinations in Hong Kong in 1949, when there was only one 
candidate. In 1955 that figure had risen to 1,007 (music 814, theory 193), in 
1965-1966 it was 5,288 (music 4,869, theory 419), in 1975-1976 there were 
9,550 (music 6,758, theory 2,792), in 1985-1986, 29,661 (music 23,225, theory 
6,436), and in 1992-1993 the number of candidates was 46,257. Both the rate 
and speed of increase have been astonishing.° It shows that there are large 
numbers of students in Hong Kong who are enthusiastic about these exami- 
nations and consider them to be important. Statistics from the Hong Kong 
Examinations Authority show that the number of candidates for the Trinity 
College of Music examinations in Hong Kong is considerably fewer than for 
the Associated Boards examinations (for the year 1989-1990 there were 987, 
and in 1992-1993, there were 870).’ The examinations of the Royal School of 
Ballet are also popular in Hong Kong. There were 5,678 candidates in 1989- 
1990, increasing to 6,385 in 1992-1993.* The numbers of candidates for the 
Hong Kong Associated Board of Schools of Dance examinations are low, 
however: in 1989-1990 there were 369, and in 1992-1993 there were 589.” In 
September 1977, the Hong Kong Government set up the Music Office of the 
Leisure and Cultural Services Department, which is another important body 
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promoting music activities for young people. The Music Office is responsible 
for planning the training of instrumental musicians and performers and 
musical exchange activities throughout Hong Kong, Kowloon and the New 
Territories. It has founded a youth symphony orchestra, a Chinese music 
orchestra and a children’s choir, and organised thousands of classes in youth 
organisations for teaching musical instruments, sight-singing, aural training, 
theory of music and music appreciation, as well as music forums. It arranges 
special training programmes for gifted students, or subsidises them to pursue 
their studies overseas. Every year it runs summer camps and sends orchestras 
on tour around the world, actively building up international exchanges. The 
establishment of this Office has given the young people of Hong Kong a much 
richer and more varied musical life. In 1995, it was transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Urban Council and the Regional Council. 

The Schools Music Festival mentioned above, the various examinations 
held in Hong Kong by British and Canadian schools of music, and the activi- 
ties of the Music Office have indeed increased levels of interest in learning 
music among children and young people, but the negative effects should not 
be overlooked: Some schools tend to practise only a few pieces, solely with the 
aim of taking part in the Festival, which totally undermines the significance of 
the positive effects of learning music. 

Where higher-level and professional music education is concerned, 
although the University of Hong Kong, Hong Kong’s first higher education 
institution, was founded in 1911, it had no music department, and it was only 
in 1965 that the first university-level music department was established, at the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong (founded in 1963). The University of Hong 
Kong did not follow suit until the early 1980s. But these two music depart- 
ments are still not empowered to award music degrees, and they still concen- 
trate largely on European music teaching. There are Chinese music classes on 
the curriculum of the music department at the Chinese University, but far 
fewer students elect to take these courses than choose Western music. The 
Chinese University has trained large numbers of talented music teachers, 
performers and composers for Hong Kong in the past 25 years. Other regular 
educational bodies directly funded by the Hong Kong government are the 
Baptist University Music and Arts Department (founded in 1972) and the 
music college of the Hong Kong Academy of Performing Arts (1984). There 
are now four universities and colleges in Hong Kong which award music- 
related degrees. 

In the same period, a succession of private specialist music colleges and 
music departments have been established: These include Chung Wah (Zhong- 
hua) College of Music (1947-1950, known as the Hong Kong College of 
Music from 1950-1952), the Chinese Christian Institute of Sacred Music 
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(established in 1950, it changed its name to the Hong Kong School of Music in 
1960), Tak Ming (Deming) College music department (1961-1963), Ching 
Wah (Qinghua) College music department (established in 1963), Hong Kong 
College of Music (1966-1969), the United College of Music (established in 
1969), Nam Fong (Nanfang) Academy of Arts music department (1975-1986), 
and the Hong Kong Academy of Music (1978-1984, later absorbed into the 
Music School of the Hong Kong Academy of Performing Arts). Lingnan 
College also had a music department, but it existed for only four years (1980- 
1984). Financial problems inevitably meant that it was hard for these privately 
established colleges and departments to survive. There are also some small 
music schools run by individuals, and commercial “music colleges” run by 
piano companies, but these are not, strictly speaking, regular music education 
organisations. Hong Kong University, the Chinese University and Baptist 
University all offer extramural music classes. Some are quite general and theo- 
retical (music appreciation, Peking opera singing styles, folk song, vocal music, 
harmony and counterpoint), others are of a higher level and more specialised 
(two-year courses for a Certificate in Musicology or a Diploma in Performing 
[Piano], for example). 


Music Creation 


Local music composition in Hong Kong has never had the recognition it 
deserves. In the 1950s, the impetus for such composing as there was tended to 
come from musicians who had arrived from the Mainland, such as the Italian 
song-composer Elisio Gualdi, the Latvian pianist and composer Harry Ore 
(1885-1972), Huang Yau-tai (1912— ), and Lin Sheng-shih (1914-1991). Gual- 
di’s strength lay in composing religious songs, but in Hong Kong he was one 
of the first people to make adaptation of Chinese folk songs fashionable. Ore 
had been a student of Rimsky-Korsakov and composed mainly for piano, his 
use of Guangdong folk songs and other tunes imparting a distinctly native 
flavour to his music. Huang Yau-tai (Huang Youdi) was a specialist in music 
education, and most of his compositions were songs. Lin Sheng-shih had been 
a student of Huang Zi, and the influence of his teacher is very evident in his 
early works. Huang, who moved to Taiwan in the late 1980s, is still composing 
today. 

In the 1960s, the return to Hong Kong of musicians such as Wong Yok-yi 
(1924— ), who had studied in Germany, Chan Kin-wah (1936— ), who had 
studied in Austria and Germany, and Doming Lam (1926- ),'° who had 
studied in Canada and the United States, immediately induced a burst of 
activity in composing circles. Wong Yok-yi, who belonged to the Vienna 
School, used a mixture of pentatonic scales and twelve-tone series in his 
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compositions to produce Chinese-style melodies with twelve-tone series 
harmony, while Chan Kin-wah (Chen Jianhua) favoured the use of titles to 
underline the fact that his style is Chinese, and Doming Lam was happy 
writing for an orchestra and knew how to handle the various instruments 
within it, which in the Hong Kong of the 1960s and 70s was a very new depar- 
ture. The establishment of the music department at the Chinese University 
brought many overseas composers to Hong Kong, among them Kalervo 
Tuukanen (1904-1980), Dale Craig (1939- ), David Gwilt (1932- ), William 
Watson (1934— ) and Harrison Ryker. David Gwilt has now retired, and the 
others have left Hong Kong, but in the late 1960s and 1970s, the presence of 
musicians who had graduated from the department and composers who had 
studied abroad, or who had come from Mainland China to settle in Hong 
Kong, meant that there was a new atmosphere in composing in Hong Kong. 
The founding of the Hong Kong Chinese Orchestra, and the establishment by 
the Hong Kong Government of a Music Office in the Leisure and Cultural 
Services Department (LCSD) and of the Academy of Performing Arts, meant 
that there were now many more opportunities for composers to have their 
works performed. 

Apart from Huang Yau-tai, Lin Sheng-shih, Wong Yok-yi, Chan Kin-wah 
and Doming Lam, other composers active in Hong Kong during the 1970s 
were Fu Renzhi (1930- ), Yeung Sui-ting (Yang Ruiting) (1931-1996), Lee 
Chiu-yuan (Li Chaoyuan) (1932- ), Shi Jinbo (1932-1997), Guo Diyang 
(1933— ), Guan Naizhong (1939— ), Chen Nengji (1940— ), Qu Wenzhong 
(1942-1992), Guan Shengyao (1944— ), Law Ping-leung, Daniel (1946- ), Ng 
Ta-kong (1946-2001), Lo Wing-fai (1949— ), Lam Man-yi (1950- ) and 
Richard Tsang (1952- ). In the 1980s, their ranks were swelled by newcomers, 
among them Chan Wing-wah (1954— ), Lo Leung-fai (Lu Lianghui), Mak 
Chi-piu (Mai Zhibiao) (1955- ), Tung Lai-sing (Dong Licheng) (1956— ), 
Chan Wai-kwong (1959- ) and Chan Kam-piu (1962— ). Many works by these 
composers were first performed by the Hong Kong Chinese Orchestra, gener- 
ally to great acclaim. 

These Hong Kong composers can be divided into three generations. First, 
those who moved to Hong Kong from Mainland China during the late 1940s, 
such as Lin Sheng-shih and Huang Yau-tai. Second, those who went to Europe 
or the United States to study during the 1950s and later returned to Hong 
Kong, such as Wong Yok-yi, Doming Lam and Chan Kin-wah. Third, those 
who went abroad to study composition in the 1960s, or musicians who gradu- 
ated from music schools in Mainland China and settled in Hong Kong, such 
as Shi Jinbo, Daniel Law, Lo Wing-fai, Richard Tsang, Chan Wing-wah and 
Chan Wai-kwong. 

Music creation in Hong Kong in the 1950s was still very much the 
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province of musicians who had come south from China, the most representa- 
tive of whom were Lin Sheng-shih and Huang Yau-tai. Although they earned 
their living by teaching the gin and music theory, composing was their 
favourite occupation, and they wrote a large number of works. Lin Sheng-shih 
composed in a style which never freed itself from the influence of Huang Zi, 
his teacher at the Shanghai Conservatory. Having originally majored in the 
piano, his piano accompaniments are more pianistic than those of his contem- 
poraries, but he is not as sparing in his use of material as Huang Zi, and does 
not evince as much musicality as his teacher. He wrote many songs, some of 
the most typical being the solos Manjianghong [To the tune of Manjianghong]| 
(1932), Yehuo [Wildfire] (1938), Baiyun guxiang [My old home among the 
clouds] (1938), Lunhui [Transmigration] (1950) and Quegqiao xian [Immortals 
of the Magpie Bridge] (1960). His choral works include Yingchun qu [Music 
to welcome the spring] (1957), Ni de meng [Your dreams] (1969), Xiao zhi ge 
[Song of a smile] (1969) and Zhu fu [Benediction] (1970)."' He also composed 
music for orchestra, for example Aidingbao guangchang {Edinburgh Place] 
(1963) and the choral symphonic poem Zhonghua songge [Ode to China] 
(1987). His orchestral scoring is distinctly choral in style, and as a result rather 
thin. 


FF OE 


Huang Yau-tai has a very strong grounding in traditional Chinese culture. He 
originally learned to play the violin and is not so familiar with the piano, 
which explains why his piano works and piano accompaniments do not sound 
entirely suited to that instrument. He has composed a total of 387 vocal works: 
30 Tang and Song dynasty poems set for choral singing, 60 solo and 72 choral 
art songs, 20 choral folk song suites, 110 art songs for children, 56 songs for 
children’s choruses, 15 qingchang operas, operas and dance dramas (two of 
which are piano suites), and 24 Chinese art songs (in a revised and enlarged 
edition). He has also composed 43 instrumental pieces (20 piano solos,’ 20 
violin solos and 3 flute solos.)” 


FF OE 


Wong Yok-yi studied at the Hong Kong Institute of Sacred Music, later (1960- 
1965) spent time at the Hanover Music Academy studying composition with 
Professor E. G. Klussmann, and stayed on to continue his studies of contem- 
porary compositional techniques for two years after graduating. On his return 
to Hong Kong in 1967, he held teaching posts at the Hong Kong Conservatory 
of Music, Ching Wah (Qinghua) College music department, Hong Kong 
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Baptist College department of arts and music and the University of Hong 
Kong's Eztra-Mural Department. His most important works are i) Vocal 
music: Lieder in German (with orchestral accompaniment) (1965), the choral 
work I lay my trust in you, O God [English in the original] (1985) and the 
choral work Little star [English in the original] (1985); ii) Chamber music: 
Sonata for erhu and piano (1987), and Trio for violin, cello and pianoforte (1985); 
and iii) Music for orchestra: Symphony No. 1 (1965), Jinxiu nianhua [The 
splendid years] (1979) and Taxuexunmei [Walking on snow and looking for 
plum-blossom] (1976). His String quartet won first prize in the serious music 
composition category of the Hong Kong Urban Council’s Serious Music 
Competition in 1976. 


OF 


Doming Lam was born in Macao. A graduate of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music of Toronto (1958), he later attended the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, where he studied film music (1960). He returned to Hong Kong to 
produce television programmes about music and to compose, and in 1986 
became a lecturer and composer-in-residence in the music department of the 
University of Hong Kong. Now retired, he has emigrated to Canada and 
settled in Toronto. A staunch supporter of twentieth-century European 
compositional techniques and styles, in his works Lam puts into practice what 
he advocates: some examples are his violin sonata Dongfang zhi zhu [Pearl of 
the East] (1961), the symphonic poem Taiping shan xia [Tai-ping Shan 
panorama] (1967), and his pieces for strings Xie zaojun [Thanksgiving to the 
Kitchen God] (1979) and Kunchong shijie [Insect world] (1982). His orchestral 
effects are quite obvious, perhaps because he had studied film music, and his 
two early works Dongfang zhi zhu [Pearl of the East] and Taiping shan xia 
[Tai-ping Shan panorama] were strongly influenced by Bartók. Lam has 
executed many commissions, including Tupo [Breakthrough] (for flute and 
cello, for the 1976 Tokyo Pan-Asian Music Festival); the string works Tianlai 
[Sounds of nature] (for Radio Television Hong Kong’s Golden Jubilee in 
1978), Qiu jue [Autumn execution] (for the Hong Kong Chinese Orchestra, 
1978), and Kunchong shijie [Insect world] (for the Hong Kong Chinese 
Orchestra, 1979); Duibi [Contrasts] (for erhu, pipa, flute, yangqin and string 
orchestra) (for the Music Office of the LCSD, 1981); and the dance dramas 
Panni [Rebellion], Lingniao [Spirit bird] and Xiandeng [Fairy lights] (for the 
Hong Kong Dance Company, 1982). He has also composed the song solo 
Liang xiang huan [Love is their delight] (1980) and the choral work Chem ai 
bujian Xianyang Qiao [The war bridge] (1983) (see Example 6). 
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Example 6. Chen’ai bujian Xianyang qiao [The war bridge]. The Adagio section. 
By Doming Lam. 
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FF OE 


Chan Kin-wah studied in Austria and Germany and graduated from the 
composition departments of both the Vienna Conservatory and the Stuttgart 
Conservatory. He has written (i) instrumental music: eight pieces are included 
in Chen Jianhua zuopin xuanji: qiyuequ [Anthology of works by Chan 
Kin-wah: instrumental music], published by the Hong Kong Committee of 
the Asian Composers League in 1977. Four of these are piano works, three are 
chamber works and one is for strings; (ii) vocal music: four solos, four adapta- 
tions of folk songs, one combined work for recitation, choir and percussion, 
and one for solo voice, strings and percussion. These are contained in Chen 
Jianhua zuopin xuanji: Shengyuequ [Anthology of works by Chan Kin-wah: 
Vocal music] (Hong Kong Committee of the Asian Composers League, 1977); 
and (iii) music for orchestra: Dizhen haixiao [Tidal wave] (commissioned by 
the Music Office of the LCSD in 1980). Chan’s composing career has not been 
a lengthy one, and he has composed little since the late 1980s. 


+ OF 


Shi Jinbo studied composition at the Shanghai Conservatory under Ding 
Shande and Sang Tong, and on his graduation in 1957 studied theory and 
composition with the Soviet composer Alabieff for a year. In 1958 he took up 
a position at the Guangzhou Conservatory of Music, where he taught 
harmony and composition, and in 1963 he moved to Hong Kong, where he 
continued teaching and composing. His works include: (i) string and instru- 
mental music: Zhongguo wuqu [Chinese dance-music] (for strings, 1983), the 
chamber works String quartet in the key of G yu (1971) and Five sketches (for 
flute, cello and piano, 1978), a piece for zheng entitled Wangxiang yin [Song of 
gazing at my hometown] (commissioned by Radio Television Hong Kong in 
1985) and a cello concerto (1981); (ii) piano music: 44 pieces, collected in Shi 
Jinbo gangqinqu zuopinji [Collected piano works of Shi Jinbo] (1995); and (iii) 
vocal music: 13 works, collected in Shi Jinbo yishu gequ zuopinji [Collected art 
songs of Shi Jinbo] (publication subsidised by the Hong Kong Arts Develop- 
ment Council, 1995). 


FF OE 


Daniel Law (Law Ping-leung) is a graduate of the music department of the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong. His post-graduate studies were at Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Illinois, where he took courses in composition (for which 
his teacher was John Crawford), theory and musicology, and gained his 
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Master's degree and doctorate. He has been teaching in the music department 
of the Chinese University (where he is now Professor) since 1976, composing 
in his spare time and taking part in a variety of music activities. He is Presi- 
dent of the Hong Kong Association of Music Educators, and Director of the 
World Chinese Society for the Promotion of Sacred Music. His most impor- 
tant works are: (i) music for orchestra: Three pieces for strings (1970), Jingjiao 
bei jingzan [Ode from a Nestorian monument] (1972), Symphonie concertante 
(1981), Sinfonietta (1987), Symphony No. 2 (1991) and Concerto for orchestra 
(1996); (ii) chamber works: 13 instrumental solos, duets, trios and quartets; 
(iii) vocal music: a dozen or so solos and choral pieces; and (iv) ballet music. 


+ OE 


Lo Wing-fai graduated from the music department of Taiwan Normal Univer- 
sity in 1972, having studied composition with Hsu Tsang-houei. In 1979 he 
gained a Master’s in music from the University of California, where his 
composition teacher was John Crawford. He then lectured in the music 
department of Lingnan College from 1980 to 1984, and became director of 
the composition department of the Hong Kong Academy of Performing Arts. 
He has composed: (i) music for orchestra: Shanshui xiang [Sounds from a 
landscape] (for Chinese orchestra, 1983), Percussion concerto (commissioned 
by the Hong Kong Chinese Orchestra in 1986), Pipa concerto (1986), 
Concertino for orchestra (1987), Prelude for strings (1989), Tian Lingling 
[“ballade for double pipa and orchestra,” 1990], Tianjiao [Proud son of 
heaven] (1992), Chousi [Feeling pensive] (for two sopranos, tenor and mixed 
Chinese and Western orchestra, 1993), Feixu [Flying willow catkins] (for cello 
and orchestra, 1994) and Fengcai [Grace] (for Chinese orchestra, 1996); (ii) 
chamber music: Shui shan xiang [Sounds from a landscape] (commissioned 
by the Hong Kong Chinese Orchestra in 1983), Xiangqing [The sky is clear and 
bright] (for flute, clarinet, violin, cello, piano, two percussion instruments and 
recording tape, 1981), Zui xiang [Land of the intoxicated] (for three flutes, 
piano and two percussion instruments, commissioned by Radio Television 
Hong Kong, 1979), Pomo xianren [Splashed-ink fairies] (for pipa and string 
quartet, 1995) (see Example 7) and Wuming jijie [Season without a name] 
(1996); (iii) dance-music: Kuangxiang dadi [Rhapsody for the land] (1983), 
Niise [Feminine charms] (commissioned by the Hong Kong Dance Company 
in 1987; (iv) choral music: the mixed four-part chorus Yulinling [To the tune 
of Yulinling] (1993) and Chounwer [To the tune of The ugly slave] (1996) and 
(v) film music: Touben nuhai [Plunging into an angry sea] (1981), Meng 
zhongren [Dream person] (1987), Shujian enchou lu [A story of books and 
swords] (1987). 
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Example 7. Pomo xianren [Splashed-ink fairies], for pipa and string quartet. By Lo Wing-fai. 
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+ HOE 


As a student in the music department of the Chinese University, Richard 
Tsang studied composition under David Gwilt. On graduating in 1976, he 
proceeded to the University of Hull, in England, where he obtained his Master 
in Music degree in 1978. After his return to Hong Kong, he worked as a 
programme supervisor for Radio Television Hong Kong (1978-1981), a 
lecturer in music at the Chinese University (1984-1986) and head of Radio 
Television Hong Kong’s Radio 4 (1986-1994), but in 1994 he and his family 
emigrated to the United Kingdom, where he intended to concentrate on 
composing and study for a PhD. While working in Hong Kong, Tsang made 
an enormous contribution to the promotion of modern music. He was the 
founding chairman of the Hong Kong Composers Guild, a member of the 
Hong Kong Arts Development Council, chairman of the Programme 
Committee for the International Society for Contemporary Music (ISCM)/ 
Asian Composers League World Music Days Festival, a member of the 
standing committee of the Hong Kong Philharmonic Orchestra, and an 
adviser to the Hong Kong Chinese Orchestra. His works include: (i) orchestral 
music: Prelude for orchestra (Hong Kong Urban Council commission, 1985), 
Jian (By degrees) (Hong Kong Association of Artists commission, 1988); (ii) 
music for Chinese orchestra: Bianxiang [Image conversion] (for zheng and 
Chinese orchestra, 1987), Zhu yi (Bamboo wishes) (Hong Kong Urban 
Council commission, 1988); (iii) chamber music: Zhong zhi huanxiang [Images 
of bells] (for harp, 1979), Dousou [High spirits] (1981), Guyue sanzhang 
[Ancient music in three movements] (1985), Lingjie [Spirits’ domain] I & IT 
(1986) (see Example 8) and (iv) choral music: Shi yue [October] (1981) and 
Rumengling [To the tune of Rumongling] (1984). 


FF OE 


Chan Wing-wah graduated from the music section of the Northcote and Black 
College of Education in Hong Kong in 1975, and in 1979 passed the Trinity 
College composition examination to become a Fellow of the College (FTCL). 
From 1975 to 1979, he studied under David Gwilt in the music department of 
the Chinese University, and after gaining his degree there, he went on to study 
at the Royal Conservatory of Music of Toronto, where he concentrated on 
composition and studied under John Beckwith. In 1981 he gained his Master’s 
degree, and in 1985 his doctorate in music. In 1986 he attended the Modern 
Music Summer School at Darmstadt and in the same year returned to Hong 
Kong to teach in the music department of the Chinese University and at the 
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Example 8. Lingjie [Spirits’ domain]. By Richard Tsang. 
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Academy for the Performing Arts. He was composer-in-residence with the 
Hong Kong Philharmonic Orchestra from 1994-1996 and later Chairman of 
the Chinese University’s music department. Chan has composed mostly for 
orchestra, but has also written chamber music and vocal music: (i) ten works 
for orchestra, including five symphonies. Symphony No. 1 was composed in 
1979, Symphony No. 2 (for pipa) in 1981, Symphony No. 3 (for double 
orchestra) in 1985, Symphony No. 4 (Xie’en zanmei song [Hymn of gratitude] 
in 1992, and Symphony No. 5 (for double orchestra, commissioned by the 
Hong Kong Philharmonic Orchestra) in 1995 (see Example 9). Chenxi 
[Morning sun] was commissioned by the Chinese-Canadian Music Society 
and the Composers and Authors Society of Hong Kong in 1990, and Sheng 
[Elevation] (for organ and orchestra) was commissioned by the Hong Kong 
Philharmonic Orchestra in 1994; (ii) 18 chamber works, among them Xie- 
xuequ [Scherzo] (1978), Quintet (1980), Qing shang bian (1982), (all of which 
were composed when he was still a student), and Xiyou qu [Divertissement] 
(1987), Yanxu [Continuo] (1989), Ronghe [Fusion] (1990), Chongji [Impact] 
(1995) and Xiangyu [Encounter] (1996), all composed after his return to 
Hong Kong; (iii) 16 choral and solo songs, including the choruses Yumeiren 
[Corn poppies] (1989), the soprano solo Lian’ge [Love-song] (1993), the 
choruses Molihua [Jasmine] (1994) and Shi dajie [Ten sisters] (1994) and the 
solo for second soprano Fenglingcao [Canterbury bells] (1995); (iv) Works for 
Chinese orchestra: Jieri xuqu [Festival overture] (1989), Feiyun pian [Scudding 
clouds] (1990) and Shengpingyue [Peace music] (1993); and (v) Ballet music: 
Molu xiangfeng [Strangers meeting] and the piano version of the same score 
(both 1993). 


+ OE 


Chan Wai-kwong is another graduate of the Chinese University’s music 
department (1983). He gained his PhD in composition from York University 
in England, where he was a student from 1986-1989; later he succeeded Chan 
Wing-wah as composer-in-residence with the Hong Kong Philharmonic 
Orchestra (1997—2000). Now teaching at his alma mater in Hong Kong, he has 
composed mostly instrumental music, and in many of his works he prefers to 
use a combination of voice (solo or ensemble) and musical instruments to 
achieve the effects he desires. He has thus written very few pure solos for voice 
or piano. He has also composed an operetta. The ways in which he combines 
voice with musical instruments or orchestra are very diverse: Sishou Shengdan 
gequ [Four Christmas songs] (1991), for instance, is for solo voice, mixed 
four-part choir and orchestra, Xian (Sage) (1988) is for tenor, baritone, mixed 
four-part choir and piano, Wode xiwang [My hopes] is for three-part choir 
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ony No. 5. By Chan Wing-wah. 
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and orchestra, and Three-part symphonic poem (1995) is for soprano, tenor, 
mized four-part choir and orchestra. Other works are Wind guintet (1985), 
Wind nonet (1988), Images (English in the original) (for two female voices, 
flute, piano and percussion, 1986), Memories (English in the original) (for 
four oboes and piano, 1994), and Work written for flute, bass clarinet and piano 
(1994) (see Example 10). One of Chan’s three orchestral works is for orchestra 
and piano (Hsien for orchestra with piano [English in the original], 1995), the 
others are purely for orchestra (The everlasting remorse (1991) and Poem for 
orchestra (1985) [Both English in the original]. 


+ HOE 


Many of the graduates of the Music Department of the Chinese University 
went to Europe, Canada or the United States for further study and then 
returned to Hong Kong and became leading lights in the field of composition 
in the 1980s and 1990s. The teacher who inspired them was David Gwilt 
(1932- ), whose composition teachers at St John’s College, Cambridge (1950- 
1955) had been Robin Orr and Philip Radcliff, and who joined the Chinese 
University’s music department as a lecturer in 1970 and was promoted to 
Professor in 1981. Though now retired, he is still active in music circles, and is 
a member of the standing committee of the Hong Kong Philharmonic 
Orchestra and chairman of the Hong Kong Jockey Club Music Foundation. 
Most of Gwilt’s compositions are chamber works. He has written 46 of these, 
some of the more recent being Theme and variations “for flute, oboe and 
piano” (1991) and Variations “for violin, cello and piano” (1996). He has 
composed 12 orchestral works, among them A feastly fugue (1988), Collo- 
quium for small orchestra (1991) and Fanfare for full orchestra (1991). He has 
been commissioned three times by the Hong Kong Philharmonic Orchestra to 
compose pieces for them, in 1981, 1983 and 1984, and has also composed nine 
works for keyboard and five for voice. 

Among the other composers in Hong Kong are Chen Nengji (representa- 
tive works: the quartet Xiaoshi de shunjian [The moment of death], the 
symphonic and orchestral works Guiyuan tianju [Returning to live in distant 
fields], Yuanshan de huhuan [The call of distant mountains] and Shenzhou fu 
[Prose poem to China], and a choral work entitled Bingche xing [Ballad of the 
army wagons]); the late Qu Wenzhong (representative orchestral works: Zhan- 
zheng anhunqu [War requiem], A! Taiguo [Oh! Thailand] and Diniihua 
huanxiangqu |Goddess-flower fantasia]. He also composed an opera entitled 
Xixiangji [Tale of the western chamber], art songs and choral works); Yeung 
Sui-ting (Yang Ruiting) (representative works: the chamber works Yingzi 
[Shadows] and Manbu [Strolling], the chorus Liuge guojia zhi ge [Song of six 
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Example 10. Music for flute, bass clarinet and piano. By Chan Wai-kwong. 
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nations], piano pieces and art songs); Lam Man-yi (Lin Minyi) (representative 
works: the orchestral piece Cengdie [Layers], the chamber works Qunxiang 
[Images of a group] and Dubai [Monologo]); Ng Ta-kong (Wu Dajiang) (most 
typical works are Yuan, Hujia shiba pai [Reed pipes, 18 beats] and Yi men 
wang [Anxiously waiting by the door], all of them compositions for Chinese 
orchestra). 

We can say that the composers who came to Hong Kong from the Main- 
land during the 1950s, both Chinese and non-Chinese, constituted the first 
generation of Hong Kong composers, those who went abroad to study and 
returned to Hong Kong during the 1960s were the second generation, and 
those of the 1970s and 1980s the third. Their ranks have been strengthened as 
their numbers have swelled, and their vitality has been remarkable. Four back- 
ground factors have had a bearing on these developments. The first is the 
growth of Hong Kong’s economy, which brought with it a need for a more 
diversified musical culture; the second is improvements in music education 
and the establishment of a wide variety of government and local societies and 
performing bodies, which provided more opportunities for works to be 
performed; the third is the immigration of large numbers of musicians from 
Mainland China, and the fourth is the establishment of the Hong Kong 
Composers Guild, and the setting up of wider international exchanges, as well 
as exchanges with composers from the Mainland and Taiwan. Between March 
1981 and May 1986 over 180 works by Hong Kong composers were premiered 
in Hong Kong, and more than 20 film-scores and music for plays. 


Popular Music in Hong Kong 


As to popular music, what was in vogue in Hong Kong in the 1950s was 
modern songs from Shanghai, and songs from Mandarin-language films made 
in Hong Kong, both generally referred to as shidaiqu [music of the age]. The 
best-known composer of songs for films was Li Houxiang. Later, his students 
Wang Fuling and Ye Chunzhi also became influential film-song composers, 
and wrote some very popular Mandarin shidaiqu. In the 1960s, popular music 
in Hong Kong fell into three categories: Western popular songs, popular songs 
which had evolved from Cantonese opera, and shidaiqu from Taiwan. The 
American singer Pat Boone was typical of the first group, the Cantonese opera 
singer Leung Sing-po (Liang Xingbo) of the second, and the Taiwanese singer 
Yao Surong of the third. By the 1970s, however, music from television dramas 
was all the rage, and a totally novel form emerged on the popular music 
stage—songs in Cantonese by popular composers like Sam Hui (Xu Guanjie), 
Joseph Koo (Gu Jiahui), James Wong (Huang Zhan) and Lai Siu-tin (Li Xiao- 
tian). These new-style Canto-pop songs were welcomed with open arms by 
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the young people of Hong Kong, because the lyrics, written especially for the 
songs, were in Cantonese. By the late 70s and early 80s, although popular 
music in Hong Kong was still subject to Western and Japanese influences, a 
new style of specifically Hong Kong Canto-pop became extremely popular 
under the impetus of lyrical singers such as Paula Tsui Siu-fung (Xu Xiaofeng), 
Sam Hui, Jenny Yun (Zhen Ni) and Roman Tam (Luo Wen). In 1978, Radio 
Television Hong Kong held its first quest for the “Ten Greatest Chinese Hits.” 
By 1990, there had been 13 of these, later entries including songs sung by 
famous singers such as Teresa Teng (Deng Lijun), Kwan Ching-kit (Guan 
Zhengjie), Frances Yip (Ye Liyi), Roman Tam, Jenny Yun, George Lam (Lin 
Zixiang), Alan Tam (Tan Yonglin), Tsui Siu-fung, Kenny Bee (Zhong Zhentao), 
Sam Hui, Leslie Cheung (Zhang Guorong), Anita Mui Yim-fong (Mei Yanfang) 
and Jacky Cheung Hok-yau (Zhang Xueyou). Some of the most popular of 
these, such as Alan Tam, Anita Mui and Leslie Cheung, performed at between 
20 and 30 consecutive concerts in the 10,000-seater Coliseum, and all of them 
sold out. The youth of Hong Kong have clearly dropped Western pop music in 
favour of their own local Canto-pop songs, and these have converged with 
local literature, art, ballet and drama into a torrent which is shaping a culture 
unique to Hong Kong. 


Research into Chinese Music 


Research into Chinese music in Hong Kong lagged behind music creation, and 
did not start until the mid 1970s. This was partly due to the fact that the musi- 
cians who came from China and settled in Hong Kong were music educators, 
performers, singers and composers, and partly to the tendency of Hong Kong’s 
own music organisations to stress training in the performing arts and the 
fostering of musical talent. It was only with the founding in 1972 of the 
Chinese Music Reference Bureau in the Music Department of the Chinese 
University that any progress was made. The Bureau was established because, 
when the broadcasting organisation Rediffusion closed down, 5,000 of its 78 
r.p.m. records and 3,000 tapes were donated to the Chinese University, an 
operation overseen by Dale Craig, Cheung Sai-bun (Zhang Shibin) and Tong 
Kin-won (Tang Jianyuan). The first director of the Bureau was Cheung, who 
had studied in Japan, and was the author of the two-volume Zhongguo 
yinyueshi lunshu gao [Draft of a critical history of Chinese music] and Tangyue 
xinbian [New Tang music]. Unfortunately, he died prematurely, on July 21, 
1978. The next head of the Bureau was Lü Ping-chuan (Lü Bingzhuan), a well- 
known researcher into the indigenous music of Taiwan, who wrote Taiwan 
tuzhuzu yinyue [Music of the indigenous peoples of Taiwan] (with records), 
Taiwan Gaosha zu zhi yinyue: Bijiao yinyue de kaocha [The music of the 
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Gaosha People of Taiwan: A comparative music investigation] and Nanguan 
yuanliu chutan [Preliminary investigations into the origin and development of 
nanguan music]. Lü died suddenly of a heart attack in 1986. When the Music 
Department of the Chinese University moved into its new building, the name 
of the Bureau was dropped, and its holdings were amalgamated with the 
Department’s reference collection. 

The Centre of Asian Studies of the University of Hong Kong instituted a 
new field of research, the history of New Music in China, at the beginning of 
the 1980s, under the supervision of me, a Research Fellow of the Centre since 
1981. The designation of the field was intended to cover the whole process of 
the development of Chinese music under the influence of Western music 
culture, over the century which had passed between Yuan Shikai’s European- 
style brass band used for drilling troops at Xiaozhan, and the New Wave music 
of the 1980s. The Centre held three international seminars, in 1985, 1986 and 
1988, to discuss the four historical periods of this development (1885-1911, 
1920-1945, 1946-1966 and 1966-1976), and in 1990 and 1992 it held a “Review 
and Reflection” session, on developments between 1885 and 1985, and one on 
“The development of Chinese instrumental music.” The collected papers from 
all five of these events have been published. They are Zhongguo xinyinyue 
shilunji 1885-1919 [History of New Music in China, 1885-1919: Collected 
essays] (1986), Zhongguo xinyinyueshi lunji 1920-1945 [History of New Music 
in China, 1920-1945: Collected essays] (1988), Zhongguo xinyinyueshi lunji 
1946-1976 [History of New Music in China, 1946-1976: Collected essays] 
(1990), Zhongguo xinyinyueshi lunji: Huigu yu fansi 1885-1985 [History of 
New Music in China: Collected essays—Review and reflection, 1885-1985: 
Collected essays] (1992) and Zhongguo xinyinyueshi lunji: Guoyue sixiang 
[History of New Music in China: Collected essays: The development of 
Chinese instrumental music] (1994). In November 1999, the Centre of Asian 
Studies held the sixth conference to discuss the “History of New Music: Its 
Form, Craftsmanship and Aesthetics” and a collection of papers of this confer- 
ence was published in 2000. The seventh conference on A Critical History of 
New Music in China was held in December 1999 and the papers and proceed- 
ings of this conference, together with those papers and proceedings of the two 
conferences held in Taipei in January 1999 and Beijing in May 1999, respec- 
tively, were published in 2001. 

The Centre has also organised seven seminars on the topics of Chinese 
music and Asian music (1988), Jiang Wenye (1990), Cantonese opera (1993), 
trends in the development of Chinese vocal music (1992 and 1993), Chinese 
musical aesthetics (1994) and traditional Chinese music education (1996). 
The collected papers from these seminars, under the title of Minzu yinyue 
yanjiu [Studies in ethnomusicology], have been published jointly by the 
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Centre of Asian Studies and the Hong Kong Ethnomusicology Society. 

The Hong Kong Ethnomusicology Society was established in May 1984 by 
professionals in the academic world and in education and performing circles, 
“with the principal purpose of promoting academic research into Chinese 
ethnomusicology.” Among its founders were musicologists from the Chinese 
University, the University of Hong Kong and the Baptist University, and the 
musicians, composers and critics Lü Ping-chuan, Liu Ching-chih (Liu 
Jingzhi), Li Ming, Yip Ming-mei, Richard Tsang (Zeng Yefa), Leung Pui-kam 
(Liang Peijin), Chow Fan-fu (Zhou Fanfu), Ng Kan-pa (Wu Ganbo) and Lee 
Tak-kwan (Li Dejun). Over the past decades, the Society has organised a 
variety of forums and seminars, arranged visits and exchanges with Mainland 
China and Taiwan, and published, jointly with the University of Hong Kong 
Centre of Asian Studies, collections Minzu yinyue yanjiu [Studies in ethnomu- 
sicology] (altogether ten volumes) and the Society’s newsletter. It has cooper- 
ated with Hong Kong higher education institutions, the Urban Council and 
music organisations such as the Music Office of the LCSD, the Hong Kong 
Arts Centre, the Academy of Performing Arts and the Centre for the Promo- 
tion of Chinese Culture, to hold international discussions and demonstra- 
tions, e.g., a seminar on Chinese music and Asian music (1988), three forums 
(with a total of 18 talks on Chinese music and modern culture) (1987, 1988, 
1989), and a series of four lectures on outstanding examples of Chinese music 
(1989) and the evolution and styles of Chinese music (1987, 1988, 1989), a 
gugin concert (1994), and seminars on Jiang Wenye (1990), Cantonese opera 
(1992), aesthetics of Chinese music (1994), Chinese vocal music (1992 and 
1993), and traditional music education in China and music criticism (2003). 
In 2005, The Society published a special monograph in commemoration of 
the 20th anniversary of its founding (1984—2004). 


Performing Arts Policy and Activities 


The Hong Kong Government used never to pay much attention to the 
aesthetic aspects of education, and it has never had an arts policy. During the 
1950s and 1960s, there were two kinds of musical performance in Hong Kong. 
One was that provided by artists who visited, or passed through, Hong Kong, 
such as Germaine Monnier, André Bader (1951), Alfredo Campoli (1952), 
Louis Kentner and Isaac Stern (1953) and Daniel Barenboim (1962), and 
orchestras like the London Philharmonic, the NHK Symphony, the Polish 
Symphony Orchestra and the Vienna Philharmonic. The second consisted of 
performances by local Hong Kong musicians, such as Wah Yan (Huaren) 
College’s English-language versions of Cantonese opera, and concerts by the 
Sino-British Orchestra (both described as “of a high standard”), ” and by the 
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Hong Kong Philharmonic Orchestra, the Hong Kong Symphony Society, the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral Choir, the Hong Kong Oratorio Society, the 
Combined Christian Choir,” the South China Symphony Orchestra” and 
choirs composed of singers who had emigrated from China, such as the Mui 
Bak (Mei Bo) or Mabel Choir. 

Before City Hall was built, performances used to be given in the Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong’s Luk Yao Hall, the auditorium of the Diocesan Boys 
School, the auditorium of the Graham Teachers College in Gascoigne Road, 
Kowloon (described as an “ideal” auditorium), or the auditorium of Queen’s 
College on Hong Kong island. When Louis Kentner came to Hong Kong in 
1953, this last venue was where he played Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto, 
with the Sino-British Orchestra, conducted by Arrigo Foa, who had recently 
arrived from Shanghai. Conditions in Hong Kong in 1953 were extremely 
primitive, and there was no air-conditioning or sound insulation. The large 
ceiling fans, together with the noise from people and traffic outside, created 
such a cacophony that only about 50 percent of the music could be heard. 

City Hall was built in 1962, and contained a concert-hall seating 1,488 
people, a theatre seating 467, a performance hall seating 116, a library and an 
art gallery. Now, with a decent concert-hall, it was possible for Hong Kong’s 
musical life to improve, and for overseas orchestras, as well as local groups and 
players, to demonstrate their talents in surroundings suitable for the purpose. 

In 1980 alone, there were 1,018 concerts and exhibitions at City Hall, 
attended by 576,000 people. This included 18 performances of Cantonese, 
Shaoxing and Peking operas. But with the opening of the Hong Kong Cultural 
Centre in Tsimshatsui in 1989, City Hall was no longer so much in demand, 
fewer events were staged there and audience numbers fell: in 1990, there were 
842 concerts, attended by 402,000 people (these figures exclude exhibitions). 
In 1993, there were 770 performances and 114 exhibitions, attended by 
366,000 people. City Hall underwent a complete renovation in 1993-1994, 
and now has a totally new look. 

The Hong Kong Cultural Centre, built on the site of the old Tsimshatsui 
railway station, was opened on November 5, 1989. Between then and 
December 31, 1990, 146,698 people attended performances and exhibitions at 
the Centre. Its large theatre is used for opera performances, and although it is 
not as grand as European opera houses in atmosphere or specifications, it is 
far superior to the City Hall auditorium, and much larger than the auditorium 
of the Academy of Performing Arts. In 1992, some 3,500,000 people attended 
events there.” 

In the 27 years between the building of the City Hall in Central District 
and the opening of the Cultural Centre in Tsimshatsui, musical culture in 
Hong Kong grew at an unprecedented rate. There were four reasons for this. 
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Firstly, Hong Kong’s economy began to expand very rapidly in the early 1970s, 
and by the 1990s it was one of the richest areas in Asia. Secondly, the negative 
effects of the Cultural Revolution drove a large number of talented musicians 
to leave China and settle in Hong Kong during and after that period. Thirdly, 
after the 1967 riots in Hong Kong, the Government began to pay attention to 
recreational activities for young people, and instituted a series of recreational 
facilities during the 1970s, among them the Chinese Orchestra and the Music 
Office of the LCSD (both established in 1977). Fourthly, considerable numbers 
of students returned to Hong Kong on completing their studies overseas, and 
some of them became arts administrators, composers, musicologists and 
teachers at institutions of higher education. All of these developments, in 
addition to music education (discussed above), were reflected in the construc- 
tion of performance venues and the founding of orchestras, both of which 
happened with remarkable speed in the 1970s and 1980s. Hong Kong changed 
from a place with a severe shortage of performance venues to one where audi- 
toria for performing and recreation centres are to be found in the central areas 
of all the urban districts and satellite towns. All venues with seating for at least 
300 people are listed below (date of construction in brackets). 
































Performance Venue Seating Capacity 
Hong Kong City Hall (1962) 
Concert Hall 1,434 
Theatre 463 
Academic Community Hall (1978) 1,346 
Arts Centre Shouson Theatre (1979) 463 
Tsuen Wan Town Hall (1980) 1,424 
Auditorium 300 
Cultural Activities Hall 
Hung Hom Ko Shan Theatre (1983) 1,031 
Shaw College Lecture Theatre, The Chinese University 1,453 
of Hong Kong (1981) 
North District Town Hall (1982) 498 
Tai Po Civic Centre (1985) 553 
Hong Kong Academy of Performing Arts (1985) 
Lyrical Theatre 1,188 
Drama Theatre 415 
Concert Hall 383 
Auditorium 100 





Ngau Chi Wan Civic Centre (1987) 354 
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Sha Tin Town Hall (1987) 


























Auditorium 1,372 

Recreation Hall 300 
Tuen Mun Town Hall (1978) 

Auditorium 1,372 

Recreation Hall 300 
Sheung Wan Civic Centre (1989) 480 
Hong Kong Cultural Centre (1989) 

Concert Hall 3,019 

Grand Theatre 1,734 

Drama Theatre 303-496 
Sai Wan Ho Civic Centre (1991) 471 
Kwai Tsing Theatre (1999) 923 
Yuen Long Theatre (2000) 903 
Lee Hysan Concert Hall, The Chinese University of Hong Kong 269 
(2001) 
Total 22,614 





Hong Kong’s City Hall was built in the early 1960s, the Arts Centre and 
AC Hall at the end of the 1970s, but the other venues on this list were 
constructed in the 1980s, apart from one in the early 1990s. This shows us that 
cultural life in Hong Kong did not really get into its stride until the end of the 
1970s. In other words, it was only when the British were preparing to hand 
Hong Kong back to China that they took active steps to improve the musical 
and cultural life of the colony’s inhabitants. There had been more than a 
century's delay, but this is surely a case of better late than never. 

The Coliseum in Hunghom and the Queen Elizabeth Stadium in Happy 
Valley can also be used for performances, but the emphasis there is on popular 
music, and they are not suited to more serious music. Chinese regional operas 
are usually staged at the Sun Kwong (Xinguang) Theatre in North Point, 
although there are also occasional performances in the City Hall Concert Hall 
and the Cultural Centre. The Sun Kwong Theatre was designed to show films, 
however, and is not an appropriate venue for traditional Chinese drama. The 
Hong Kong government should design one or more buildings specifically for 
the performance of regional operas, as well as Chinese spoken drama (huaju) 
and acrobatics (zaji), but it appears that this project will have to wait until 
after 1997. 

The 16 performing places listed above have a combined total of 20,914 
seats, which means there is one seat for every 305 of Hong Kong’s 6.4 million 
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inhabitants. This is less than half the average ratio in Japan, where there is one 
seat per 120 citizens,” and is an indication that although great progress was 
made in the provision of performance venues during the 1970s and 1980s, 
much remains to be done if Hong Kong wishes to be on a par with the devel- 
oped nations. 

The increase in the number of locations in which to perform has gone 
hand in hand with an increase in the number of groups performing. Hong 
Kong needs to have its own performers, as well as orchestras and artists from 
overseas. The establishment by the Urban Council of the Chinese Orchestra in 
1977 was the start of a new phase for Chinese music in Hong Kong. There had 
never been any training available in Hong Kong for players of Chinese musical 
instruments (the Chinese Music Department of the Academy of Performing 
Arts was not set up until 1985) and although there were a few local players, 
that the Hong Kong Chinese Orchestra could be founded at all was almost 
entirely due to top-class Chinese musicians who had moved to Hong Kong 
from the Mainland. Once it was established, the Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of its first conductor Ng Ta-kong (Wu Dajiang), worked hard not only to 
ensure that there were regular concerts for Hong Kong audiences but also to 
commission Hong Kong composers to write music for it to play. It provided 
hitherto non-existent opportunities for these composers to have their works 
performed, while at the same time guaranteeing a supply of music for itself. 
Figures for the year 1988-89 show that the Orchestra performed on 103 occa- 
sions, to a total of 91,506 people. The “symphonisation” of the Orchestra has 
been a topic of intense debate ever since, but the fact that the Orchestra was 
established at all was a true milestone in the Hong Kong music world. 

The Hong Kong Philharmonic Orchestra, which was actually founded 
earlier than the Hong Kong Chinese Orchestra (in 1974), was Hong Kong’s 
first professional orchestra. In 1980 it had 70 full-time members; by 1992 this 
number had increased to 92, and the Orchestra was giving 120 concerts a year, 
a third of them for students. In 1994, the composer-in-residence scheme was 
inaugurated. Chan Wing-wah (Chen Yonghua) was the first person to hold 
this position, and Chan Wai-kwong (Chen Weiguang), his colleague from the 
Music Department at the Chinese University, was the second. This was of 
course a wonderful opportunity for younger Hong Kong composers to work 
together with their local orchestra, and to have the chance to put their musical 
ideas into practice rather than have them exist solely on paper. The Hong 
Kong Chinese Orchestra might benefit from looking at the scheme and 
commissioning their own composer-in-residence. 

Other music organisations that are subsidised by the Urban Council 
include the Hong Kong Dance Company, the City Contemporary Dance 
Company, the Hong Kong Ballet and the Hong Kong Sinfonietta. For a short 
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time the Council used also to subsidise choirs, but that is no longer the case. 
There are many independent organisations run by local people, some of the 
larger and longer-lasting ones being the Pan-Asian Symphony Orchestra, the 
Hong Kong Government Music Office Teachers Symphony Orchestra, the 
Hong Kong Youth Orchestra, the Hong Kong Youth Symphony Orchestra, the 
New Sound Chinese Orchestra, the Wang Kwong (Hong Guang) Chinese 
Orchestra, the Hong Kong YWCA Chinese Orchestra, the Barbara Fei Choir, 
the Cheung Fung (Chang Feng) Chorus, the Hong Kong Sacred Music Group, 
the Lau Sing (Liusheng) Choir, the Kwan Sing (Qunshen) Choir, the Spring 
(Chun Tin) (Chuntian) Choir, the Hong Kong Childen’s Choir and Yip’s Chil- 
dren’s Choir.” 

There are also a large number of academic music societies and associa- 
tions in Hong Kong, such as the Hong Kong Association of Amateur Lyricists, 
the Composers and Authors Society of Hong Kong, the Hong Kong Associa- 
tion of Choruses, the Hong Kong Wind Philharmonia, the Hong Kong 
Composers Guild, the Hong Kong Ethnomusicology Society, the Hong Kong 
Piano Music Association and the Hong Kong Association of Piano Teachers.” 

The music scene in Hong Kong is now extremely active and diverse, and 
the musical life of Hong Kong’s citizens has become much richer since the 
building of the Hong Kong Cultural Centre and the town halls and recreation 
centres in the new towns—so rich, in fact, it is sometimes impossible to attend 
every event that is scheduled. For a while there has been a continuous stream 
of Eastern European and CIS (especially Russian) orchestras and artists 
coming to Hong Kong, and the town halls and concert halls have reverberated 
with Eastern European and Slavic music. But most important activities still 
revolve around several large arts festivals, such as the annual Hong Kong Arts 
Festival, which began in 1973. According to the Government’s Annual Report, 
the 1992 Festival ran for 32 days, there were 124 performances on the 
programme and audiences of 90,000. Besides this Festival, there are also the 
Hong Kong Fringe Club Festival, started in 1982, which in 1992 lasted three 
weeks and attracted 300,000 people, and the biennial Asian Arts Festival, in 
the fourteenth of which, in 1992, seven local groups and 10 groups from over- 
seas participated. Hong Kong has also hosted many large-scale music festivals, 
including the Asian Composers League Music Festival (March 1981), the 
Yellow River Music Festival (June 1985), the First Festival of Music by Modern 
Chinese Composers (June 1986) and the International Festival of Modern 
Music (October 1988). 

Music has spread throughout the Hong Kong of the 1990s. Statistics for 
1992 show that the Urban Council organised 243 recreational activities in 
parks and outdoor recreation areas, community halls, housing estates and 
civic centres in Hong Kong and Kowloon. Most of them were free, and they 
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were attended by more than 128,000 people. The Regional Council also organ- 
ised 579 events, attended by 286,269 people.” These figures indicate that audi- 
ences in the satellite towns were more than double those in Hong Kong and 
Kowloon. We can also assume that there are many more musical activities 
happening among the citizens of Hong Kong which are not officially recorded 
than there are that are officially recorded in the Annual Reports of the 
Regional and Urban Councils. Because there is no written record of them, we 
really do need to carry out some “musicology market research” in order to 
find out exactly what the situation is with regard to musical activities in Hong 
Kong. It is a pity that this temporary growth of the arts in Hong Kong is 
currently focused on the performing arts and not on the development of 
urban “ethnomusicology,” which is so closely related to them. This point will 
be discussed further below. 


Fine Music Broadcasting 


In addition to those events which are officially recorded, post-War music 
activities in Hong Kong have also included film music and radio and televi- 
sion broadcasts of music programmes, both of which directly affect the 
musical life of Hong Kong people. The Cantonese songs in Cantonese- 
language films, the modern songs (shidaiqu) in Mandarin-language films and 
the Western pop songs in European and American films all had a bearing on 
the lives of the people of Hong Kong during the 1960s and 1970s. Musicians 
writing background music for Mandarin films at that time were Chan Gexing, 
Leung Ngok-yam (Liang Yueyin), Li Houxiang, Yip Suen-chi, Li Caotian, 
Huang Yuyuan, Wang Fuling and Joseph Koo, etc. 

RTHK’s broadcasts of serious music have also moved forward. Earlier 
radio programmes featured largely classical music, both on records and also 
played live by invited local performers. Music-lovers Hour was a very popular 
programme during the 1940s. Since 1955, music students have been able to 
obtain coaching from a piano teacher at the Royal Academy of Music in the 
UK, in a radio programme entitled Lessons for Piano Examinations. This is still 
one of the best-loved programmes on Radio 4. 

During the 1950s, RTHK for the first time carried a live broadcast of a 
concert during an arts festival, and it was a great success. In 1956, the interna- 
tionally-renowned Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra performed in Hong 
Kong, and gave the largest-scale concert ever seen there. In 1959, it was the turn 
of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Herbert von Karajan, to give 
a concert. Both of these important events were broadcast live. In 1968, RTHK 
introduced a classical music channel. Its slogan at the time was “FM stands for 
‘fine music’—listen to RTHK every night.” It was broadcast on Monday to 
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Friday, from 9.15 until midnight, and by 1970 the channel had 2,000 listeners. 
In early 1974, RTHK was split up into four separate channels, the fourth being 
dedicated to fine music and arts programmes. In 1976, Radio 4 became the 
first radio station in Asia to use ultra-short wave stereophonic broadcasting, 
and began to carry live broadcasts of concerts by Hong Kong orchestras. 

Bilingual broadcasts in English and Cantonese began on Radio 4 in 1982, 
and two years later the channel started putting out equal numbers of 
programmes in each of the two languages. It runs competitions (the first 
“Young Musician of the Year” was in 1984), commissions music from 
composers and runs a monthly composer-in-residence scheme (inaugurated 
in 1987).” As a member of their audience, I feel that there is too much bilin- 
gual programming on the channel, and having to listen to so much speech 
means one does not hear enough music. What is more, the two presenters 
spend a good deal of time explaining the background of the musicians, in 
fairly simple terms, and although this is probably because they wish their 
listeners to be better-informed about the music, it too reduces the amount of 
time spent on the fine music itself. 


Music Criticism 


Another new development that deserves a mention here is the music columns 
in newspaper supplements. These appear in a number of Hong Kong’s larger- 
circulation papers, and include music criticism and reviews of records, espe- 
cially CDs, but rarely any reviews of books on music. There are concerts in 
Hong Kong every day, sometimes more than one a day, and thus there are also 
daily reviews. This is all to the good, but it has to be said that while most of 
the concerts are of a fairly high standard, the standard of the reviews varies 
enormously. Music criticism requires a great deal of scholarship, and should 
be undertaken by specialists rather than enthusiastic amateurs. By specialists, I 
mean people who have studied harmony, counterpoint, scoring, musical 
forms, music history and musical aesthetics. Music critics should also be able 
to write well, and it is no wonder that they are so few and far between. 

This is not an easy problem to resolve, because music students are busy 
practising all day and do not have time to read, or to write articles, and they 
tend neither to enjoy, nor to be good at, writing for public consumption. To 
remedy this, either the relevant authorities should set up a special course, or 
else the Chinese University, the University of Hong Kong and the Academy of 
Performing Arts should add music criticism to their syllabuses. 

The CD reviews in the supplements are good. Hi-fi equipment is cheaper 
in Hong Kong than in most other places, and Hong Kong people love listening 
to hi-fi music. With so many aficionados, there ought really to be special CD 
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review columns, as many papers in effect already have. Some of the music 
pages also carry discussions of records and works of music in true “Hundred 
flowers” style, some of which are very well-written and have been published in 
popular collections. But such columns seem to have been disappearing over 
the past two or three years, and music critics have been feeling the effects of 
this. 


Performing Arts Policy 


There is no policy branch within the Hong Kong Government framework 
which covers the performing arts. This is not due to a temporary oversight, 
but is a deliberate omission, to enable concentration on what is easier (recre- 
ation) and avoid what is more difficult (culture). To the Urban Council and 
the Regional Council, “culture” means “performing arts culture,” rather than a 
more general definition of the term. This explains why, whenever the subject 
of seminars, workshops or other academic activities arises, officials from the 
Leisure and Cultural Services Department immediately use the excuse that all 
their spending has to be on the citizens of Hong Kong, and it is the job of the 
universities to organise academic research. It may sound reasonable for them 
to say that “spending on the citizens of Hong Kong” means putting on shows 
Hong Kong people will enjoy, but in fact there is a lack of logic here. Just as 
research at Queen Mary Hospital is ultimately for the sake of serving Hong 
Kong people, so holding seminars on musical topics such as operas, traditional 
Chinese drama or folk song is ultimately for the sake of performance. 

The Hong Kong Government has consistently adopted three tactics with 
regard to culture. First, the division of the whole into parts: museums, antiq- 
uities and historic sites, libraries and performing arts are not coordinated with 
each other, and come under different departments and management commit- 
tees. Second, encouragement of subsidies for European performing arts, while 
local and Chinese performing arts have been expected to be self-funding. 
Third, emphasis on performing arts at the expense of theoretical research. 

In the 60 years since the end of the War, this has achieved what seems like 
an effective and superficially impressive policy. However, in reality it is more 
show than substance, and while there are plenty of opportunities for European 
music and UK school music to be performed, there are great lacunae in local, 
home-grown culture and art. There is a shortage of venues for Cantonese 
opera, for example, and no organisations to study it, there is no fieldwork or 
research being carried out into New Territories folk ballads, there is no 
recording of or research into Cantonese music, no studies of Canto-pop, and 
so on. 

In early 1993, the Hong Kong Government’s Culture Recreation and 
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Broadcasting Bureau issued an Arts Policy Review consultation paper” which 
aroused heated discussion. There were issues surrounding not only the omis- 
sions and inadequacies of the report itself, but also the high-handed measures 
adopted by the BCSB and the way in which members of the provisional Arts 
Development Council were nominated. Chow Fan-fu believes that this kind of 
“appointment by imperial mandate” had some unfortunate consequences: 
“Members of the Arts Development Council have actually been complaining 
for a long time that everything, whether large or small, has to be decided 
democratically, and that this meant there are endless time-wasting meetings 
and discussions which hold up their work. They all feel obliged to go along 
with this, however, because apparently nobody dares to criticise these ‘demo- 
cratic’ procedures.” And why is that? Chow’s answer is: “My own view is that it 
is because the members were all appointed by the Governor, without any 
input from the public at all. Therefore, in spite of the fact that many of the 
Council members are broadly acceptable to the art world, they seem to suffer 
from a lack of self-confidence, and may even have doubts about how represen- 
tative they are?” 

It is clear that the Hong Kong Government, wishing to retain ultimate 
control, will inevitably appoint local people it can rely on, and who share 
similar, if not identical, values. Many of those in cultural circles are well aware 
that, with their artistic temperaments, they can play no role in cultural affairs, 
yet they still strive to make contributions by letting their views be known. 

There are many reasons why music activities in Hong Kong have devel- 
oped as far as they have at present. Government funding and support have 
been restricted to performance venues for European arts, and groups which 
perform those arts, in the urban districts and towns (although even this did 
not begin until the 1980s), and to other favourites of the moment, such as 
Chinese orchestras, music competitions for schools and the Royal School of 
Music’s Hong Kong examinations.” 


Concluding Remarks 


To sum up: From a state of total quiescence in the 1950s, musical life in Hong 
Kong is now known throughout the world. The pace of change was greatest 
from the mid 1970s to the late 1980s, the period when Hong Kong’s economy 
really started to grow, and the situation has been similar to what happened in 
Taiwan. As in Taiwan, the emphasis has been on the performing arts, in partic- 
ular European music, and these receive large amounts of government funding 
every year. Hong Kong’s institutions of higher education have established 
music departments, but there are no music research institutes. Hong Kong has 
an Academy of Performing Arts, but no academy of music. It has an Arts 
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Development Council, but most of its funding goes to performing arts events. 
There is a lack of balance here: spending on research in music theory, music 
history and musicology has been limited, but all it would require to develop 
these fields would be a small proportion of the performing arts budget. The 
relevant organising bodies, however (the Hong Kong Government, the 
Regional Council and the Arts Development Council), have so far never 
thought along these lines. Perhaps Hong Kong is still at the performing arts 
stage, but will develop other spheres of music, and correct the present imbal- 
ance, when the time is ripe. 

Another issue which needs to be addressed is the incompatibility between 
“hardware” and “software.” By the former, I mean the performance venues, by 
the latter the companies that perform, their repertoires and the corresponding 
systems of organisation. There is a good array of hardware so far, though in 
the future it will have to be perfected. But the software is in need of improve- 
ment: work is required on the organisation and augmentation of orchestras 
and dance companies, on the choice of repertoires and arrangement of 
programmes, on the ratio of foreign orchestras and artists to local ones, and 
the division of labour and cooperation between the Cultural Sections of the 
Urban Council and the Regional Council. 


MACAO 


One hears little about musical activities in Macao, and the average overseas 
music-lover might well be forgiven for thinking there is no music there at all, 
but in fact, since the late 1970s, the city has had a flourishing musical life. 

Prior to the mid 1970s, there were not many musical events in Macao, it 
is true, but from that time on, and in particular since 1982, there have been 
remarkable changes. In 1982, the Government of Macao established the 
Macao Cultural Association, which later came to be called the Macao Cultural 
Institute (Instituto Cultural de Macau), to plan cultural activities in Macao, 
provide assistance to local organisations, and encourage arts events such as 
concerts and art exhibitions. The hitherto quiet music world of Macao now 
became quite active. Initially, the Association had a very small staff, but five 
years later this had increased to 40, and by the end of the 1980s there were 
almost 300 people working there. Wishing to develop cultural life in Macao as 
swiftly as possible, the Government gives generous grants to the Institute each 
year. The Institute has set up a chamber orchestra (which may grow to the size 
of a symphony orchestra in the future) and a Chinese Orchestra, and has 
established an Academy of Arts. Since 1987, it has been publishing a quarterly 
journal, Wenhua zazhi [Review of culture] in Portuguese, Chinese and 
English. 
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Music Education 


The Government of Macao has always adopted a laissez-faire attitude to 
education, and schools have been allowed to recruit their own staff. Graduates 
from any country in the world are allowed to register as school-teachers in 
private or community schools. This is guite different from Hong Kong, where 
only graduates from Commonwealth countries are allowed to register. In 
Macao, schools are also free to select teztbooks and teaching materials or to 
produce their own. At present, 9390 of the primary and secondary schools in 
Macao are privately or community-run (this includes church schools), and 
only 7% are run by the Government itself. In 1991, the education system, allo- 
cation of funds, administration and classification of schools, etc., all became 
subject to a set of regulations brought in by law.” School textbooks in Macao 
now come from one of three sources: Hong Kong, Mainland China or Taiwan. 
Some 80% of school-leavers in Macao go on to further education, half of 
them enrolling in the University of Macao, a quarter going to Taiwan for 
further study and a quarter to universities in Mainland China. * 

There are 104 schools in Macao at the present time: seven government- 
run primary schools, two government-run secondary schools, two govern- 
ment-aided schools, 62 private primary schools and 31 private secondary 
schools.” Music lessons in the various types of school are as follows: In the 
government-run schools, only Forms 7, 8 and 9 (the first years of secondary 
school) have music lessons—in other words, the higher years of secondary 
school (Forms 10-12) have no music classes on the syllabus and students 
wishing to study music must take it as an optional course. Manuel Antonio 
Rodrigues Carvalho, the head teacher of the Escola Basica & Secundaria 
Infante D. Henrique says that the lack of music classes in government-run 
secondary schools reflects what happens in Portugal, where there is no music 
taught in secondary schools. This may be because (i) Education theorists 
believe that music is best as a spare-time activity; (ii) It is hard to find quali- 
fied music teachers; (iii) Private secondary schools have one music class a 
week in the early years, and there is only one (Assoçiação de Sheng Kung Hui 
Escola Choi Kou Secondary School) * which has two classes a week. Some 
schools offer optional courses in music with three classes a week (as happens 
in the Bosco Middle School); (iv) With the exception of the Qu Jie Upper 
Secondary School, which offers a weekly music class, most private schools do 
not provide music lessons in the higher years; (v) Most private primary 
schools have one music lesson a week, with some having two; and (vi) Kinder- 
gartens usually have three or four sessions of supervised recreational singing 
each week. 

Music lessons in Macao schools are similar to those in Hong Kong with 
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respect to teaching, classroom eguipment and student response. Neither 
teachers nor students seem particularly enthusiastic, and there is obviously 
room for improvement in teaching methodology, textbooks and equipment.” 
This is of course not only a problem in music education in Macao, it is a 
problem common throughout school music education, in Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, Macao and China. If music education in Macao’s schools is to be radi- 
cally improved, qualified teachers should be trained, textbooks appropriate for 
Macao students should be produced, and schools should be equipped with 
appropriate facilities. But it will be difficult to achieve these things without 
first ensuring that the administration is ideologically convinced that music 
education needs attention. 

Professional music education in Macao is in its infancy. There is no music 
department at the University of Macao, and if school-leavers want to study 
music, they have to go to Mainland China, Hong Kong, Taiwan or the West. 
The Macao Academy of Performing Arts was established in 1992, under the 
jurisdiction of the Cultural Institute. It has three sections (music, drama and 
dance) and in 1995 employed eight full-time and thirty part-time teachers. 
Most of its students are studying part-time. The Academy moved into the 
Macao Cultural Centre when it was built in the late 1990s, which is presum- 
ably a much better educational environment. 

The Academia de Musica S. Pio X was founded in 1962, and offers classes 
in music theory for piano, music history and ear-training, but these are all 
very much piano-focused. Both teachers and students are part-time. Funding 
for the Academia comes partly from tuition fees and partly from the Cultural 
Institute. 

Apart from the Academy for Performing Arts and the Academia de 
Musica S. Pio X, other music teaching is carried out by private piano teachers, 
quyi [regional opera songs] societies, dance schools, societies for gugin lovers 
and so on. Among them are the Macao Academy of Cantonese Opera, the 
Fortune School of Music and the Ngok Lam (Yuelin) Music Centre. These are 
all schools run by individuals, not music education organisations.” 


Music Creation 


There is little point in talking about New Music creation in Macao, because all 
capable composers tend to go elsewhere. Doming Lam, for example, settled in 
Hong Kong after completing his studies in Canada, and Lam Bun-ching (Lin 
Pingjing) went to the United States for further study when she graduated from 
the Music Department of the Chinese University of Hong Kong, and now lives 
there. The only composers who have truly lived in Macao are the Roman 
Catholic priest Aureo da Costa Nunes e Castro and Simao Barreto. 
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+ HOE 


Born on the island of Pico, in the Azores, the Reverend Father Aureo da Costa 
Nunes e Castro (1916-1993) arrived at St. Joseph’s Seminary in Macao on 
September 15, 1931, and was ordained in 1943. He taught for a while at St. 
Joseph’s, before moving on to teach religion and ethics at Lee Sum (Li Shen) 
Secondary School, where he also ran the choir, and then to take charge of the 
parish of São Lorenzo, and to edit the Clarion Call weekly. In 1951 he went to 
Portugal to study composition at the National Conservatory of Music, gradu- 
ating in 1954 with excellent results. Returning to Macao, he worked to 
promote sacred music in the seminary and in the local churches. In 1962 he 
established the Academia de Musica S. Pio X and became its first director, and 
in 1969 he founded a polyphonic choir. In 1990, Father Aureo was awarded 
the Governor of Macao’s medal for services to culture, in recognition of his 
contributions to music. 


+ OE 


Simao Barreto was born in East Timor in 1940, and came to Macao when he 
left school in 1958, as a clerk in the Bureau of Public Works. In 1968, he won a 
Gulbenkian Foundation scholarship to the Conservatory of Music in Lisbon, 
where he studied composing, violin, music history and theory of music for six 
years. Barreto had already acquired a sound foundation in harmony from 
Father Aureo da Costa Nunes e Castro, and in Portugal he studied harmony, 
counterpoint and fugue with Artur Santo, and learned how to write and score 
sonatas from Croner de Vasconcelos. He studied the piano with Campo 
Coelho, the violin with Herbert Anton Zils, and the viola with Francois Broos. 
When he graduated, he stayed on in Portugal, as a violinist with the National 
Lisbon Symphony Orchestra. 

Barreto is profoundly interested in the use of twelve-tone series, and 
quotes Carl Orff’s remark to the effect that “We still have to create much more 
music in C major,” which he takes to mean that one may have free rein when 
creating. In 1986, the Government of Macao invited him back to help with 
preparations for establishing the Academy of Performing Arts, and after 18 
years studying and working in Portugal, he returned to Macao. 

Barreto sees himself first of all as a violinist, and secondarily as a 
composer. He says that composers have to do something else to earn a living, 
because nobody can survive on composing alone. He has written seven or 
eight orchestral works, some chamber music, numerous solo songs and choral 
works. Perhaps the best known are Clepsidra I (for soprano, tenor, violin, erhu, 
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cello, flute and percussion) and Clepsidra II, III, IV and V; his three string 
guartets; Os murmurios da floresta timorense (for strings and orchestra); No 
oriente de oriente (recitative and string quartet); Macau ex-libris (for orchestra, 
commissioned by the Cultural Institute in 1991) (see Example 11), and 
Hossoroa (for orchestra, 1993). 

Barreto is at present the Director of the Music Department of the Macao 
Academy of Performing Arts and conductor of the Camera Thei ensemble and 
the Lisboa Cantat choir. He plays viola in the Camões string quartet and 
composes in his spare time. 

It would seem that Barreto is the only composer in Macao. The older 
Doming Lam is actually a Hong Kong composer who now lives in Canada, 
and the younger Lam Bun-ching has been living in the United States for years. 
She does from time to time accept invitations to have her works performed in 
Macao, but is not strictly speaking a Macao composer. 


Performing Arts Activities 


According to Antonio Duarte Alameida e Carmo, the organiser of the first 
Macao International Music Festival, Macao was known throughout the world 
for its casinos and even the annual international motor-racing Grand Prix 
held there had done nothing to improve its image.” It was for reasons such as 
this that the Macao Government established the Cultural Institute in 1992. 
The Director of the Institute, Gabriela Ramiro Pombas Cabelo, explained that 
when she first arrived in Macao, there was no Music Festival, but in 1992 the 
Government began to encourage cultural and artistic activities, subsidising 
certain organisations to put on concerts. The Cultural Institute was estab- 
lished in September of that year, and held concerts every Sunday, although at 
the beginning audiences were tiny. In 1993, the Institute held 58 concerts. In 
1994, it founded the Macao Chamber Ensemble; in 1996, the Macao Chinese 
Orchestra was formed. Both of these now frequently put on concerts of 
various kinds, and it is no longer necessary for residents of Macao to travel to 
Hong Kong for concerts." 

The Cultural Institute persisted in its efforts, and in 1989, two years after 
the first festival, it took over the running of it. By 1995, the Music Festival had 
been held nine nine times and had become a great success. Every year it 
attracts large numbers of visitors from Hong Kong, and is becoming interna- 
tionally known. The Festival’s Art Director, Joao Pereira Bastos, who has been 
in charge of planning and organisation since the sixth Festival in 1992, says 
that it has improved each year. Since he is also Art Director of the Lisbon 
Opera House, he spends his time shuttling between Lisbon and Macao, and 
also goes to Beijing and Shanghai for discussions and to listen to artists and 
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Macau Ex-Libris 








Example 11. Macau ex-libris. By Simão Barreto. 
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orchestras. He wanted to draw attention to three features of the 1995 Festival: 
(i) The acquisition and installation of Macao’s first Steinway piano, worth 
550,000 HK dollars; (ii) The sixteenth performance in Macao of Handel’s 
Messiah, with many people from Hong Kong in the audience, and (iii) The 
performance of Verdi’s II Trovatore. 

Mr. Bastos gave details of the costs of some of the Festivals: the Fourth 
Festival (1990), MOP$20,000,000; the Fifth Festival (1991), MOP$13,000,000; 
the Sixth Festival (1992), MOP$6,000,000; the Seventh Festival (1993), 
MOP$7,000,000; the Eighth Festival (1994), MOP$9,000,000; the Ninth 
Festival (1995), MOP$10,000,000. The organisation and management, espe- 
cially the financial management, of this major event are obviously very impor- 
tant and require great expertise.” 

There are various other music and arts festivals in Macao each year in 
addition to the International Music Festival, including the Macao Arts Festival 
(which started in 1988), the Macao Youth Music Competition (which began in 
the early 1980s), and the Macao New Spring Arts Festival. These are all either 
subsidised, assisted or organised by the Cultural Institute. Macao does not 
have a modern concert hall or theatre, and concerts have to be held in the 
Macao Conference Centre, the Bishop’s Hall, the Municipal Government Hall, 
the Professional University’s Culture Centre, the Arts Institute, the Hotung 
Culture Centre, the Kang Ting Theatre, the church of S. Lorenzo and the Lu 
Lim Loc Garden. The situation will be much better once construction of the 
Macao Cultural Centre is fully completed. 

The Cultural Institute has a Research and Investigation Office which is 
largely responsible for organising academic gatherings, research projects and 
scholarships. The Director of the Office, Tereza Sena, revealed that only one of 
the 16 research projects for which she is responsible was connected with 
music. This was “Music education, music performance activities and music 
creation in Macao.”” She administers six categories of scholarship, in history, 
arts, literature, cultural heritage, archaeology and sociology. Altogether 20 
post-graduates have been awarded scholarships: the first four recipients 
completed their studies in 1988, and there were five recipients in 1993, eleven 
in 1995. The Office held four large-scale international conferences between 
1990 and 1994, among them “Where cultures converge: the differences 
between Macao and the Asian nations” (November 3-7, 1993) and “Religion 
and culture” (November 28—December 1, 1994). The expenditure of this 
Office in 1995 was 3,800,000 dollars.” 

For a very long time, music in Macao was almost dormant, but with the 
establishment of the Cultural Institute, remarkable changes have occurred. In 
the years since it was established, the Institute has worked hard to build a 
foundation for future growth in musical life here. The Macao Government 
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now recognises the importance of music and is making a determined effort to 
achieve the successes it anticipates. 


9 Review and Reflection 


Historical Review (1885-1985) and the Sinicisation 
and Modernisation of New Music 


HISTORICAL REVIEW: THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW MUSIC 
IN CHINA (1885-1985) 


New Music in China has now existed for a full century, from the late 1880s, 
when Sir Robert Hart (1835-1911) set up his Western-style brass band, to the 
rise of New Wave music in the late 1970s and early 1980s.’ During this time it 
has passed through several stages—there have been European marches, intro- 
duced by Yuan Shikai when he was training troops at Xiaozhan; schoolsong 
and art songs in the early years of the twentieth century; the anti-Japanese, 
national salvation singing movement in the 1930s and 1940s; Chinese 
Communist mass song campaigns in the 1940s and 1950s; large quantities of 
instrumental and orchestral music in the 1950s and 1960s; the yangbanxi and 
revolutionary model ballets of the Cultural Revolution period in the 1960s 
and 1970s; and the New Wave music of the late 1970s and early 1980s. In 
Taiwan, Hong Kong and overseas, the development of New Music has been 
less strongly influenced by political and military factors, and therefore cannot 
be categorised under the same rubric as New Music in Mainland China. But 
now, with the gradual proliferation of contacts between the Mainland and 
Taiwan, and the return to China of Hong Kong on July 1, 1997, there will be 
far closer interaction and mutual influence between the musical language, 
styles and techniques of the Mainland, Taiwan and Hong Kong, which will 
shape more complex and more balanced concepts of composition and 
methods of expression. 

The entire course of the development of this New Music has been dictated 
by practical requirements. Although European religious music was brought to 
China centuries ago by missionaries, it was heard only in churches and by 
Chinese Christians, and seems to have no noticeable effect on the musical life 
of the masses of the Chinese people. The purpose of Hart’s band was to play 
at social events, and provide “salon music” for foreigners living in China. 
However, because the members of the band later went on to train other brass 
players, it also to some extent encouraged the spread of brass bands. When 
Yuan Shikai was training his troops at Xiaozhan in the 1890s, he decided that 
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a modern military band was reguired, and imported a set of military band 
instruments from the West. He employed German military musicians to help 
train and run his band, and this was the true beginning of modern military 
music in China. Chinese musical instruments are not actually suitable for 
modern troops and military activities, and since Yuan was determined to 
modernise his army, it suited his purpose to have a military band that was 
modern, as well. His was the first modern military band in China. 

Like Yuan’s military band, the schoolsong of Zeng Zhimin, Shen Xin gong 
and Li Shutong also emerged as a response to the needs of the time. In Yuan’s 
case, of course, the need was a specifically military one, but in the case of the 
others it was a need that arose from the reform of the education system. Since 
it was recognised that China would never become a rich and militarily strong 
nation without a modern education system, the old system was replaced by 
European-style schools. China did not have an integrated, modern system of 
music education in its schools, and when attempts were made to set up, very 
quickly, a music curriculum of the sort used in schools in Europe, the United 
States and Japan, it proved difficult to find teachers and produce textbooks 
and equipment. It was in these circumstances that Zeng Zhimin, Shen 
Xim gong and Li Shutong were able to make use of the knowledge of music 
they had acquired in Japan, and the materials they had brought back with 
them, in the new schools. In some cases they made superficial changes to 
Western and Japanese tunes, and added Chinese lyrics, or else they put new 
lyrics to pre-existing Chinese tunes, and this was the beginning of schoolsong. 
Schoolsong not only solved the problem of finding material for the music 
syllabus, it also (and more importantly) was later to have a very great influ- 
ence on the anti-Japanese national salvation singing movements and the revo- 
lutionary mass songs of the Communists.’ Although decried by some as 
“second-hand” goods, schoolsong was ultimately to determine the direction of 
a full 50 years of New Music in China,” and Chinese schoolsong of the first 
half of the twentieth century turned out to be an extremely important musical 
genre. 

The Opium Wars of the mid nineteenth century and the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894-1895 had thoroughly demoralised Chinese intellectuals, who felt 
that unless they took action their nation and people would be lost for ever. 
Their conclusion was that to make China strong and prosperous they would 
have to learn from the Great Powers. For China, modernisation meant west- 
ernisation, and one element of westernisation was schoolsong. In actual fact, 
China possessed a rich seam of popular music, including binary and ternary 
songs, children’s songs, and a variety of ceremonial and ritual songs, and it 
would not have been difficult to adapt them into music-teaching material. 
But due to objective conditions, and the fact that the whole nation was 
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psychologically inclined towards westernisation, Zeng, Shen and Li ignored 
Chinese music and instead adopted melodic material from Japan and the 
West, thus producing schoolsong. These three creators and adaptors of songs, 
all of whom had studied in Japan, were to have an enormous influence on 
later song writing, and we can recognise the melodies and rhythms of school- 
song in both anti-Japanese songs and Communist mass songs. In style, both 
of these types of song resemble Shen Kin'gong's, while some of the songs 
which Huang Zi composed for music classes are more like Li Shutong's. Kiao 
Youmei composed nearly a hundred songs for music classes, but sadly the 
melodies are dull and the lyrics abstruse and difficult. Kiao may have been 
trying to write songs that were more artistic than those of Shen and Li, but the 
result was works that are actually inferior to theirs. His gifts lay not in creation 
and academic research but in New Music education. 

During the May Fourth era, the situation in China was still not conducive 
to producing professional composers, but there was one amateur musician, 
Zhao Yuanren, who was such a talented song writer that his artistically superb 
solos and choral works dominated New Music in the first half of the twentieth 
century. So great was his influence on the creation of Chinese-style art songs 
that we can describe him as the forerunner of art songs in China. Huang Zi 
was another gifted composer of vocal music, but he wrote his songs for peda- 
gogic purposes, not solely to express musical ideas, and in this he was different 
from Zhao, who composed for pleasure. It is generally agreed, however, that in 
spite of their different aims and motivations, the works of Zhao and Huang 
were the models for early Chinese art songs. That Huang’s status and reputa- 
tion have been so enduring is due to the fact that his students spread 
throughout China: his songs were valuable examples of New Music, it is true, 
but his greatest contribution was that he trained China’s first generation of 
composers and theorists. 

The foundations for the development of New Music in China were laid in 
the 18 years between the May Fourth Movement of 1919 and the Marco Polo 
Bridge Incident of 1937. This short period saw the Institute of Music at Peking 
University and the National Conservatory of Music begin to undertake New 
Music education, to foster and train the first generation of Chinese players, 
singers, composers and theorists; it saw the vocal music of Zhao Yuanren and 
Huang Zi establish stylistic and technical patterns for Chinese art songs, and 
Li Jinhui’s song-and-dance dramas for children mark the beginnings of 
modern Chinese opera. The anti-Japanese national salvation singing move- 
ment was launched in the wake of the September 18 Incident of 1931, and 
lasted until the surrender of Japan in August 1945. It was during this time that 
the early generation of men like Cai Yuanpei, Xiao Youmei, Zhao Yuanren, 
Huang Zi and Liu Tianhua made their distinguished contributions to New 
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Music education and creation in China, and to the mass singing campaign of 
the Anti-Japanese War. Although the basis on which they were operating was 
flimsy, material conditions were difficult, the political and military environ- 
ment was in turmoil and there were so few qualified people to work with, 
these men devoted themselves uncomplainingly to their task, and their 
achievements and contributions are truly valuable. 

Evaluation of historical figures can often spark off a debate. In European 
music history, such debate tends to concentrate on aesthetic conceptions of 
music, or what can be deduced from a musical work, but in China political 
viewpoints, as well as aesthetic viewpoints and techniques, have all been 
factors in the debate. In addition, the highest echelons of music circles in 
China have often determined the historical position of a particular composer 
according to the cultural policies of their superiors, and these leaders have 
relied on political, rather than artistic, criteria. I am of course here referring to 
the Communist leadership. The situation has been different in Taiwan, where 
the 1960s polemics concerning Huang Zi’ were purely and simply a debate 
among the people, and unconnected with either the Guomindang or the 
government. The Guomindang did not have the same kind of music leader- 
ship as the Communists. In the Mainland, any evaluation of a historical figure 
is based firstly on whether or not that person was loyal to the proletarian cause 
and served the proletariat, and secondly on whether or not he/she was loyal to 
the representatives of the proletariat, the Communist Party. These two points 
are actually a single principle: Only the Communist Party of China can repre- 
sent the proletariat of China, and therefore to serve the proletariat is to serve 
the Communist Party. When applied to culture, this principle becomes: All 
artists who are loyal to the Communist Party, and who create or perform for 
the Party, are good artists and historically valuable, and their works are good 
and historically valuable works. Such a criterion is both political and artistic, 
and its logic is simple. Mao presented the prime and ultimate criterion of this 
principle in his 1942 Talks at the Yan'an Forum, and the same holds true today. 

According to this principle, Nie Er, Ren Guang and Zhang Shu were the 
“pioneers and founders of the construction of the proletarian musical cause,” ° 
and Xian Xinghai was a “People’s musician.” Apart from Ren Guang, who was 
an active supporter of the Party, all of these musicians were members of the 
Communist Party and contributed their efforts to the Communist cause in 
the War of Resistance against Japan. Other musicians, however, whose contri- 
butions were similar, but were not Party members, and who had not written 
anti-Japanese songs under the leadership of the Communists, are not rated 
nearly so highly. For Communist music historians in China today, the primary 
principle used to evaluate historical figures is still one based on dogma, with 
artistic criteria and actual conditions lower down the list. This is why, in 
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Mainland China, every year (with the exception of the Cultural Revolution 
decade) there have been concerts in memory of Nie and Xian, and commemo- 
rative articles are written about them. In China, the authority of these two 
musicians is absolute, and their works are models studied by all musicians. 
Anyone who disagrees with this, however slightly, is likely to get into real 
trouble.” Nie wrote some wonderful melodies, it is true, but can a young film- 
music composer who lived only 23 years and never received any rigorous 
musical training really qualify as a “pioneer and founder” of national music? 
As a composer, Xian’s achievements far outweigh those of Nie: not only did he 
compose a far greater quantity of music than Nie, but his works are more 
mature than Nie’s in technique, and richer in variety and scope. The level of 
compositional technique and style which Xian attained in his Huanghe 
dahechang [Yellow River cantata] was not only something to which Nie could 
never have hoped to aspire, it even surpasses Huang Zi’s Qizheng piaopiao |The 
flag is fluttering] in grandeur and appeal. His experiments with orchestral and 
instrumental music, as in Minzu jiefang jiaoxiangyue [People’s liberation 
symphony], Zhongguo kuangxiangqu [Chinese rhapsody] and Shensheng zhi 
zhan jiaoxiangyue [Holy war symphony], are a reference point in the creation 
of New Music. The conclusion to be drawn from such a comparison is quite 
clear: from the point of view of the development of New Music, Nie Er and 
Xian Xinghai should never have been bracketed together—the former was a 
song-writer of the Anti-Japanese War period, the latter a composer of the 
greatest importance in the whole history of New Music in twentieth-century 
China. 

The 14 years during which anti-Japanese music took centre-stage (1931- 
1945), inevitably meant that New Music developed in a very one-sided 
manner. The War mobilised the entire Chinese music world to write anti-Japa- 
nese songs and become involved in organising the national salvation singing 
movement. There were insufficient personnel or resources to allow attention 
to be paid to any other aspects of music, such as theoretical or aesthetic 
research, the collating and writing of materials on music history, the creation 
of musical instruments and orchestras, the sustained expansion of professional 
music education, the popularisation of music education, the improvement of 
Chinese musical instruments and so on. This imbalance was one of the nega- 
tive effects of the Anti-Japanese War, although, of course, compared to what 
the Chinese people had to suffer, the problems faced by music were trivial. The 
War did in fact also have some positive effects on New Music, in that school- 
song-type songs in binary and ternary forms spread throughout China, and 
the mass singing movement, on a scale hitherto unprecedented in China, effec- 
tively united the vast population, which had long been considered as utterly 
lacking in cohesion. It also helped to popularise the musical form of the 
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Schubertian art song. Without the War, it would not have been possible for 
music to spread so widely. Chaos can stimulate artistic creation, and the 
ancient philosophers of the Spring and Autumn and Warring States periods of 
Chinese history are proof of this, as is the literature of the May Fourth period, 
and, in Europe, the Renaissance, and the Romantic style in literature, painting 
and music of the nineteenth century, but these periods of cultural florescence 
were firmly rooted in tradition and society and had deep foundations. In the 
Anti-Japanese War, when New Music in China had such shallow foundations, 
and agriculture and industry were so backward, simple, singable anti-Japanese 
songs were the only thing that would flourish. 

It is hard to put a figure to the number of anti-Japanese songs that were 
widely sung, both north and south of the Yangtze, in the 14 years of the War, 
but there must have been thousands of them. Yet only a handful, a tiny 
proportion of the total number, have stood the test of time and come down to 
us today. There are two reasons for this: firstly, because China is such a vast 
country, with such a huge population, the number of songs required was 
enormous, and secondly, since there was a limited number of song-writers, 
many totally untrained people were also “composing” songs, with predictable 
consequences. The songs were written, sung and then forgotten. Some of the 
very few songs from that time that are heard frequently today are Xian Xing- 
hais Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata], Nie Er’s Yiyongjun jinxingqu 
[March of the volunteers], Zhang Hanhui’s Songhua jiang shang [On the 
banks of the Songhua River], Liu Xue’an’s Changcheng yao [Ballad of the Great 
Wall], Lin Sheng-shih’s Manjianghong [To the tune of Manjianghong], Xia 
Zhigqiu’s Ge babai zhuangshi [Sing of the 800 heroes], He Andong’s Baowei 
Zhonghua [Defend China], He Ltiting’s Youjidui ge [Guerilla song] and Huang 
Zi’s Qizheng piaopiao [The flag is fluttering]. The anti-Japanese songs may 
have been very helpful in unifying the Chinese people and raising morale, but 
musically they accomplished little. 

From the beginning of the twentieth century until the early 1950s, the 
impetus for New Music in China came basically from people engaged in music 
education. Zeng Zhimin, Shen Xin’gong and Li Shutong were the first genera- 
tion of music teachers, and Xiao Youmei and Huang Zi were the second, 
because although they composed music, their primary concern was education. 
In the 1930s, Nie Er and He Lüting concentrated on composing film-music; 
Zhao Yuanren was a special case, because he was a scientist, known in the 
academic community for his work on linguistics, and although the songs he 
wrote were of a very high standard and very popular, he was, when all is said 
and done, an amateur composer. Li Jinhui can be described as a professional 
composer of song-and-dance dramas for children, because he wrote many of 
these and performed his own works widely. All of these men wrote vocal 
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music, and because some of them were not even able to compose the piano 
accompaniments to their songs, only the melody, they are generally referred to 
as song-writers. In the mid to late 1930s and the 1940s, Xian Xinghai and Ma 
Sicong returned from studying in France, and, in addition to songs, set about 
composing instrumental and orchestral works that required particular 
compositional and scoring techniques—large-scale works, such as sympho- 
nies, symphonic suites and sonatas. Only then did China acquire its own 
“composers” who were worthy of the name.’ Jiang Wenye, on his return to 
Beijing from Japan, was of course by Chinese standards a true composer, as 
was Tan Xiaolin, when he came back from the United States. Although Tan did 
not compose much, his technique was outstanding, and his handling of vocal 
parts, piano accompaniments and string quartets revealed a genuine talent for 
music creation. He Liiting later composed some short pieces for orchestra, 
and Lin Sheng-shih began writing instrumental and orchestral music in the 
1950s, therefore they too can be classed as composers, rather than song- 
writers. This point, I believe, is one which musicians who have mastered the 
techniques of harmony, counterpoint, fugue and orchestration would wish to 
see acknowledged. 

New Music creation made remarkable progress during the 1950s and 
1960s, and although it was still largely music educators who were composing, 
the situation was very different from the 1930s and 1940s in three respects. 
First, teaching and composition now complemented each other, and teachers 
of composition were teaching students of composition in composition depart- 
ments. Composing had become a major component of teaching, research and 
practice, and it would have been hard for a composition teacher to teach if he 
did not compose himself. Second, there were student orchestras inside music 
colleges, and professional orchestras outside; and with teachers and students 
of the piano and other instruments now experts in solo and ensemble playing, 
it was much easier than before to have New Music performed. Third, because 
music education was more widely available and of a higher standard than 
previously, because living standards had risen, and a plethora of orchestras, 
opera houses and cultural troupes had been established, enjoyment of music 
increased, audiences became more demanding, and the techniques and styles 
of composers also gradually developed. In the mid to late 50s and the early 
60s, while Jiang Wenye, Ma Sicong and Ding Shande continued to compose, a 
group of young and middle-aged composers, all born since the 1920s, now 
burst upon the scene. Using unconventional techniques, they composed 
instrumental music and music for orchestras, both Western and combined 
Western/Chinese, in novel styles. Some examples are Shi Yongkang’s 
symphonic poem Huanghe de gushi [The story of the yellow crane], Luo 
Zhongrong’s symphonies, Xin Huguang’s symphonic poem Gada Meilin [The 
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Gada plum-blossoms]and Qu Weis symphonic poem Renmin yingxiong ji- 
nianbei [Monument to the People’s Heroes]. 

For a long time, composing in China had been very backward, but thanks 
to works such as these the whole situation now changed. Prior to the mid 
1950s, apart from the large quantity of music which Jiang Wenye composed in 
Japan and China, there had been only a handful of other instrumental and 
orchestral works by Chinese composers: these were Huang Zi’s orchestral 
prelude Huajjiu [In memoriam] (his graduation piece), Ma Sicong’s sympho- 
nies and instrumental music, and the symphonies which Xian Xinghai wrote 
in the Soviet Union. There were few opportunities, in the 1930s and 40s, to 
have such large-scale works performed in China, and even now an average 
audience rarely has the chance to hear any of Xian Xinghai’s orchestral works. 
The Shanghai Ministry of Works Orchestra had been controlled by foreigners 
during the 1920s and 30s, which meant that it was almost impossible to have 
music by Chinese composers performed. In the early 1940s, although the 
Zhonghua Symphony Orchestra in Chongqing was very active for a time, 
under Ma Sicong, Zheng Zhisheng and Lin Sheng-shih, and did play a role in 
training orchestral players, it made little contribution to popularising music 
by Chinese composers. Thus the orchestral works of Jiang Wenye, Xian 
Xinghai and Ma Sicong were relegated to libraries or museums in the form of 
written documents, and never had the effect they should have had. In the 
1950s and 60s, however, the situation changed, and music by Shi Yongkang, 
Luo Zhongrong, Xin Huguang and Qu Wei was performed frequently all over 
China. This helped the composers to improve their techniques, and also 
encouraged them to write and develop instrumental music, chamber music 
and symphonies. 

Three features characterised the music of this period. Firstly, composers 
were experimenting further with various combinations of Chinese and 
Western instruments in their orchestration. Shi Yongkang, for example, in 
Huanghe de gushi [The story of the yellow crane], used a Chinese di with a 
Western orchestra, to very pleasing effect. Combinations of this sort would be 
taken further in the experimental New Wave music of the 1980s. Secondly, a 
great deal of folk music material was used, in one of the most extensive inter- 
changes between Chinese and Western musical cultures in the history of New 
Music. From China, on the one hand, came an abundance of folk melodies, 
unique pitches and combinations of such pitches, ornaments steeped in local 
colour and music handled in the manner of personal styles of singing 
(yingiang), while from the West, on the other hand, came instrumentation 
and orchestration techniques, and a texture of interwoven harmony and coun- 
terpoint. Li Huanzhi’s Chunjie zuqu [Spring Festival suite], Ma Ke’s Shaanbei 
zuqu [Northern Shaanxi suite] and Yaozu wuqu [Yao dance] by Liu Tieshan 
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and Mao Yuan are good illustrations of this. Thirdly, it demonstrated that in 
the late 50s and early 60s there had been marked improvements in the training 
of composers, players and conductors, in the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments and the establishment of orchestras, and in the facilities offered by 
performance venues. Audiences were also much more knowledgeable about 
music, and more able to appreciate it, than before. 

Some factors militated against the growth of New Music at this time, 
however. These included a series of political campaigns, which although their 
impact on music was much less than on the literary and academic communi- 
ties, did have negative effects. In order to show their loyalty to the Communist 
Party, composers now inserted into their works revolutionary and Red Army 
songs such as Dongfanghong [The East is red], Yiyongjun jinxingqu [March of 
the volunteers] and Sanda jilii baxiang zhuyi [The three main rules of disci- 
pline and the eight points for attention], which led to very stultified formalist 
modes of expression. Li Huanzhi has described this as “putting up “markers.””” 
By the time of the Cultural Revolution, these modes of expression had deteri- 
orated to the point where the music was nothing more than the modern 
musical equivalent of the sterile “eight-legged essays” (baguwen). To convey 
“lofty” images of the Party and the leadership, and the irresistible momentum 
of the task of constructing a new China, in some works a method of composi- 
tion was adopted that sounded spectacular but was in reality meaningless and 
devoid of substance, and sometimes, like film music, incoherent. This was due 
partly to poor creative techniques, but even more to a lack of true feeling and 
moral fibre on the part of the composers, and such music gave the impression 
of being all show and no substance, of not having been written from the 
heart. 

The music of the Cultural Revolution era, like the Cultural Revolution 
itself, was ossified, hypocritical, abnormal and hideous, and its origins and 
development were no accident. The emergence of the yangbanxi, the revolu- 
tionary modern ballets, the revolutionary symphonies and quotation songs 
was closely connected with Mao’s Talks and the literature and arts policy 
which the Communists had been implementing ever since the early 1940s. 
While the war with Japan was raging and China was confronting a ruthless 
invasion, Mao’s Talks had a certain historical significance, and fulfilled a prac- 
tical need of the times. But problems arose when the time came for peaceful 
construction, and the Party’s policy on literature and art still had to serve 
Communist politics. Once Liu Shaogqi’s “bourgeois command” had been over- 
thrown, literature and art had to serve Mao’s “proletarian command,” and this 
is precisely the function of the Cultural Revolution music masterminded by 
Jiang Qing. In fact, all she did was to cobble together a patchwork of Western, 
traditional and modern elements: Peking opera, Western orchestration and 
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ballet, Chinese instruments, Western instruments, Communist mass songs 
and military songs and Mao's guotations were all jumbled together to produce 
“gems in the history of art of mankind,”” gems which were supposed to plug 
the gap left since the writing of the Internationale.” It may seem extremely 
far-fetched to us today, but at the time there were those who claimed to agree 
with this view of the works as “gems,” proof perhaps that many people were 
happy to curry favour with those in power. Even now, nearly a quarter of a 
century later, there are still some people who believe the yangbanxi gave a 
positive impetus to playing techniques and the performing arts.” It is impos- 
sible for anyone with personal experience of the Cultural Revolution to discuss 
the music of that era calmly, but because the yangbanxi and the revolutionary 
modern ballets are such vivid reflections of the Cultural Revolution, they are 
actually a useful resource for studying the politics, society, culture and 
psychology of the time, the Communist Party as a political organisation, and 
its literature and art policy. Musical material from that time, including scores, 
recordings, scripts, photographs and all relevant papers and books, should 
therefore be collected and studied by music scholars. 

Once the Cultural Revolution was over, New Music went to the opposite 
extreme. In the late 1970s, when the Chinese government commenced its 
policy of opening up to the outside world, literary and artistic circles, like 
other spheres of activity, gradually awoke from their nightmare. By the early 
1980s, people were regaining their dignity and their confidence. Younger 
composers, although reared under the Communist regime, were feeling the 
impact of European and American modern music and freedom of thought, 
and they dared to explore and create, to write works that broke free of the 
form and content, the traditional creative modes and aesthetic concepts used 
by the older composers. Among these works were Qu Xiaosong’s Mong Dong, 
Ye Xiaogang’s Xi jiang yue [Moon over West River], Xu Jixing’s Guan Huashan 
bihua yougan [Contemplating the Huashan frescoes], Tan Dun’s Feng, ya, song 
[Airs, odes, hymns], Chen Yi’s Duo ye, Guo Wenjing’s Ba and Zhou Long’s Qin 
qu [Song of the qin]. In both quantity and quality they far surpassed the music 
of the 1950s and 1960s. Mainland music scholars have dubbed these innova- 
tive works in new styles “New Wave” music.” Between the late 1970s and the 
middle of the 1980s, the younger composers had their first taste of creative 
freedom, and they energetically cast off all restraints in order to express the 
emotions long stored in their minds, ravenously seeking different modes and 
avenues of expression. They broke away from traditional musical thinking, 
and absorbed and applied modern compositional techniques such as varia- 
tions in the combinations of sound series, different treatment of melodic 
styles, harmonic and linear combinations, and the re-fashioning of musical 
structures. For them, such techniques were merely a means to an end, and that 
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end was the creation of modern Chinese music in their own personal style. 
New Wave music aroused greater interest overseas than in the Mainland, 
perhaps because the average person in Mainland China was not, as yet, able to 
accept either its forms or its content.” 

Jiang Wenye was the first Chinese composer to apply Western orchestral 
techniques in his symphonies,“ but Fate dealt him a consistently bad hand. 
His great talents began to emerge while he was in Japan, but Chinese audi- 
ences were in no position to enjoy his instrumental and symphonic music— 
China in the 1930s was very poor, the Japanese army was encroaching on its 
territory, its people were almost destitute and not interested in music; on top 
of which, there no orchestras to perform his works and no connoisseurs to 
appreciate them. Even his earliest works were at the forefront of New Music, 
some distance ahead of Huang Zi, Ma Sicong and Xian Xinghai in terms of 
orchestral and chamber music techniques. Although he carried on composing 
during the 1950s and 1960s, for political reasons his works were neither 
frequently nor widely performed and were never published. He was subjected 
to appalling mental and physical maltreatment during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, and by the time it came to an end he was extremely frail and had lost his 
creative vitality. Jiang composed a large quantity of music in many different 
forms, throughout the evolution of New Music in China, and among Chinese 
composers ranks as a master of the symphony, but he was unlucky and 
isolated, and his hard work and talent never received the recognition or appre- 
ciation they deserved. Because of this, he had little influence on the New Wave 
composers. 

Luo Zhongrong, Zhu Jian’er, Chen Mingzhi, Zhong Xinming, Wang Xilin, 
Wang Lisan and Shi Wanchun also composed innovative symphonies, 
chamber music, choral works and ballets, but their music is unlike New Wave 
music in both form and content. It can be seen as a separate developmental 
tendency between the 1950s and 60s and New Wave music, with a break of ten 
years for the Cultural Revolution, and their creative aspirations were not 
totally suppressed. For half a century, the principal type of New Music 
composed in China was vocal music, from the schoolsong of the early twen- 
tieth century to the early 1950s, while composition of instrumental and 
orchestral music has only been happening for 30 years. Nevertheless, the New 
Wave music of the early 1980s still presented a welcome change of 
atmosphere. 


FF OE 


The path of development was somewhat different in Taiwan, which was under 
Japanese occupation for 50 years (1895-1945) and hence subject to strong 
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influences from Japan. Any Western music that reached Taiwan also came via 
Japan. Religious music occupied a special position in Taiwan, especially 
among intellectuals, in whose lives it was very important. Prior to 1945, 
musical life in Taiwan had consisted of singing Japanese songs, Western songs 
introduced from Japan, or hymns. Folk songs existed, of course, but were seen 
merely as spiritual nourishment for the local people. In the first decade or so 
after the end of the War, Taiwan underwent political, economic and social 
changes, living standards improved, the Japanese influence was gradually 
reduced, and the influence of Chinese culture gradually increased. Music, 
literature and art began to move forward in the early 1960s, and by the 1980s, 
not only had Taiwan made remarkable progress in music education, it also 
had its own composers, ethnomusicologists, performers, orchestras and 
performance venues. A multi-level framework of musical culture had been 
constructed and there was a thriving music scene. Four factors lay behind 
these developments: (i) With a more stable economy and society, the standard 
of living improved markedly; (ii) Music educators and performers from the 
Mainland who had settled in Taiwan laid down a good basis for music in their 
adopted home; (iii) The return to Taiwan of composers, musicologists, 
performers and music teachers who had studied abroad gave an impetus to 
music education and creation, and helped modernise and professionalise 
performing. These people nurtured and trained musicians of all sorts for 
Taiwan; (iv) The relevant government departments and popular organisations 
encouraged and supported a variety of musical activities, including research, 
creation, fieldwork, performing and publishing. The experience of Taiwan has 
proved two points. First, that if a musical culture is to develop, it must be 
against a background of a comfortable standard of living, as is the case in the 
advanced countries of Europe and America, but material wealth alone does 
not guarantee a thriving musical culture, as is shown by some of the resource- 
rich but culturally backward nations of the Middle East. Second, that it is 
essential to have creative and academic freedom. Without it, music cannot 
develop; in this respect, the authorities in Taiwan are gradually loosening their 
grip, especially with regard to research materials, and this will allow academic 
research, including research on music history, to be carried out. 

Some of the many musicians and composers who have studied in Europe 
and the United States since the 1950s are Hsu Tsang-houei (50s), Shih Wei- 
liang (Shi Weiliang), Lu Yen (Lu Yan), Li Taixiang (60s), Ma Shui-lung, Hsu 
Sung-jen, Lai Deh-ho, Pan Hwang-long (Pan Huanglong), Tzeng Shing-kwei 
and You Chang-fa (You Changfa) (70s). As a result of their time abroad, their 
early works were noticeably westernised. The folk song collection campaign of 
the 1960s and 1970s, however, enabled some of them to return from their use 
of foreign styles and instead to derive their nourishment from folk music. By 
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the mid to late 1980s, this movement to “return” had spread from the moun- 
tains of Taiwan to Mainland China—to Quanzhou, Guangxi, Yunnan and the 
mountains of Guizhou. It is to be hoped that in the not-too-distant future it 
will converge with the music of the Mainland to form a musical culture of 
Greater China. 


+ OF 


In Hong Kong, a British colony since the end of the Opium Wars, the situation 
with regard to New Music, although different in some respects, was basically 
similar to that in Taiwan. There were no composers in Hong Kong prior to 
1949, but after that a few composers, including Lin Sheng-shih and Huang 
Yau-tai, moved there from Mainland China. Hong Kong’s own composers did 
not appear until after the 1960s—among them Doming Lam, Wong Yok-yi, 
Chan Kin-wah, Richard Tsang, Lo Wing-fai, Chan Wing-wah and Chan Wai- 
kwong. This was similar to what was happening in Taiwan. After the 1960s, 
however, the situations in the two areas began to diverge. Taiwan, being much 
larger than Hong Kong, and having a government made up of Chinese people, 
is much richer in folk music than Hong Kong. Chinese culture is also more 
entrenched there, so that composers in Taiwan have a more pronounced 
“national consciousness” than Hong Kong composers. There was never a folk 
song collection campaign in Hong Kong, and neither was there a movement 
to “return.” New music creation in Hong Kong did not get under way until the 
mid 1970s, some ten years later than in Taiwan, and when it did it was on a 
smaller scale in terms of both quantity and variety. Composers in Hong Kong 
do not share the same creative outlook as those in Mainland China and 
Taiwan, because in Hong Kong there is less emphasis on Chinese style and 
local flavour, and more on individual style and technique. If it does happen 
that Mainland and Taiwanese composers converge, however, I believe it will be 
impossible for Hong Kong composers to stand aside from the flood that 
results. 


OE 


The musical environment in Macao has never permitted it to produce its own 
composers, or to attract them back when they have left to study elsewhere. 
Doming Lam and Lam Bun-ching, for example, both left Macao to further 
their studies (the former now lives in Hong Kong after studying in Canada 
and the United States, the latter is teaching and composing in the United 
States after studying there when she graduated from the music department of 
the Chinese University of Hong Kong.) There is virtually no composing going 
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on in Macao at present. The Portuguese missionary Aureo da Costa Nunes e 
Castro, who went to Macao as a missionary and composed piano music and 
choral pieces in his spare time, unfortunately died in 1993. Simao Barreto 
(1940— ), who went to Macao from East Timor to work, in 1968 was awarded 
a scholarship to the Lisbon Conservatory to study composing, and returned to 
Macao in 1986 to work in music education, still composes in his spare time 
and has written many orchestral, instrumental and vocal works. He is now the 
only person composing music in Macao. Overseas there was Zhou Wenlong 
(1923— ), who went to the United States to study in the 1940s and whose 
orchestral and chamber music attracted a good deal of international attention. 
His orchestration is exceptional and his artistic conceptions extremely elegant, 
but he stopped composing after the 1960s. Although in the 1950s and 60s he 
was one of the tiny number of Chinese composers who were internationally 
known, the unique style and modern techniques he employed in his music 
were never as influential as they might have been, due to the limitations of the 
musical environment in Mainland China, Taiwan and Hong Kong. Thus 
although Zhou was lauded in music circles in the West, his technical achieve- 
ments in composing brought forth no response in the Mainland until the 
early 1980s. The Chinese composers working overseas today—people such as 
Deng Zutong, Chen Jianian, He Hui’an and Lam Bun-ching—are mostly from 
the Mainland, Taiwan and Hong Kong. 


FF OE 


When they look back over the past century of development, music historians 
can easily detect a pattern running through it: the origin and development of 
New Music in China prior to the 1980s was based solely on practical require- 
ments. Thus there were military bands for the army, schoolsong and art songs 
for educational purposes, anti-Japanese songs to help resist invasion, Commu- 
nist mass songs and symphonies about the Party and the PLA for political 
purposes, and yangbanxi and quotation songs for the Mao personality cult. Of 
course, some composers in the past hundred years have composed purely to 
express their musical ideas and emotions (for example, Zhao Yuanren’s songs, 
Jiang Wenye’s orchestral music, Ma Sicong’s instrumental works and Tan 
Xiaoling’s vocal and instrumental music), but they were very few and never 
became the mainstream. Generally speaking, music written by composers in 
Taiwan and Hong Kong has shown more evidence of personal style and 
modern techniques, while composers on the Mainland, muzzled by the 
Communist Party’s policy on literature and art, were obliged to accept that in 
form as in content, “politics is in command,’ and as a result one often had the 
sense that they were not composing from their hearts. The New Wave music 
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of the 1980s was a breakthrough, a liberation, after decades of repression, and 
was proof that, in a freer environment, young Mainland composers, like their 
peers in Taiwan and Hong Kong, are perfectly capable of giving full scope to 
their own abilities and styles through the use of a wide variety of instruments 
and forms. Their music has a uniquely local flavour and has charmed musical 
circles throughout the world. 

I do not intend to belittle the value of music to politics or the military, 
but the important question is whether or not a work of music expresses the 
true thoughts and emotions of the composer or, to put it another way, 
whether or not the composer has made full use of his capacity for musical 
expression (technique) and moral strength (honesty). There are some good 
examples from the Anti-Japanese War. The success of Huanghe dahechang [The 
Yellow River cantata] was not merely due to the composer’s mastery of a 
particular technique, but also, and more importantly, to his emotional 
sincerity as he wrote it. This is true of all the world’s great music: the reason 
that Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony is such a marvellous piece of music is that 
as well as having an exceptional technique, Beethoven was emotionally sincere 
and his sentiments were noble. Insincere works, whether of literature or 
music, which are composed to order simply to demonstrate loyalty to a polit- 
ical regime, will in time fade away. This has been proved countless times in the 
history of human culture, and composers should be duly warned. 

As historians of modern China see it, ever since the Opium War of 1840, 
politicians, thinkers, intellectuals and indeed people from all walks of life in 
China have been constantly debating how to change China’s backwardness 
and poverty, and how to make China strong. This, they believe, was the root of 
the yangwu movement, the political reform movement of 1898, the Revolu- 
tion of 1911 and the Civil War. First the reformists lost, and revolutionaries 
took the stage. Then the Guomindang (Nationalist) Government failed on the 
Mainland, and the Communists came to power. Now, in the last decade of the 
twentieth century, as it takes the road to modernisation, the Communist Party 
is being forced to choose between capitalism, revisionism and socialism, and it 
cannot for the moment extricate itself from the dilemma it is facing. New 
music has consistently struggled to survive in this huge vortex, as have litera- 
ture and the other arts. But literature, drama, and painting have all achieved 
more in the process of modernisation than music: the new poetry of Xu 
Zhimo and Yu Dafu, the essays and short stories of Lu Xun, the novels of Ba 
Jin and Mao Dun, the prose of Zhou Zuoren, the plays of Cao Yu and the 
paintings of Xu Beihong, Qi Baishi and Huang Binhong, have all successfully 
applied modern techniques to convey the thoughts and feelings of modern 
Chinese people, while at the same time carrying forward the customs of 
Chinese literature, drama and painting. In other words, post May Fourth 
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modern Chinese literature, drama and painting have to a certain extent 
succeeded in absorbing techniques and forms from outside, while also 
preserving China’s own styles. But what of New Music? Does it have a style of 
its own? 


WHAT IS CHINESE STYLE? 


What do we mean when we talk about “Chinese style”? In music, it means the 
particular charm of the music which has been part of the historical develop- 
ment of the Chinese people, including music and musical instruments that 
have come from outside and been assimilated into Chinese musical culture, 
the music of the literati, religious music, court music, folk music and other 
kinds of traditional music. These types of music have been handed down 
through the millennia of Chinese history, and the nourishment they have 
derived during this process from different times and places has given them 
new vitality. In the same way, twentieth-century New Music in China has also 
been shaped and developed by input from European music. What we refer to 
as a “Chinese style” in music has been created from various elements of 
language, colour, structure and form stemming from literati music, religious 
music, court music, popular music and traditional music, and is thus a very 
broad and complex concept. China’s history is so long that all forms of music 
have undergone changes over time; and China is geographically so vast, and 
has such a huge population, that it embraces a variety of peoples and cultures, 
and therefore different styles. The principal point about music in China, just 
as with the Impressionist school of music in Europe, has been that it conveys 
ideas, and is permeated by philosophy. There is not the emphasis on beauty of 
sound, line and form found in European music. Whether vertically (time), 
horizontally (place) or philosophically (content), Chinese music has had a 
special and profoundly traditional style of its own. 

Does this apply to New Music of the twentieth century in China? Zhao 
Yuanren used the singing style of Peking opera in his Jiaowo ruhe buxiang ta 
[Tell me how to stop thinking of her], Li Jinhui employed folk song tunes in 
his song-and-dance dramas for children, Huang Zi’s Meigui sanyuan [Three 
wishes of the rose] is very reminiscent of literati music in China, Xian Xinghai 
used Chinese ballad style in his Huanghe yao [Ballad of the Yellow River], and 
He Liiting used folk music melodies in Mutong duandi [The herdboy’s flute] 
and Ken chunni [Digging the spring mud]. Superficially, all of these works 
look Chinese, but within the Chinese packaging lurk foreign goods: the 
harmony, counterpoint, forms, structures and texture are all European 
imports. Other works that fall into this category are Jiang Wenye’s Taiwan 
wuqu [Taiwanese dance], Huang Zi’s Changhenge [Song of everlasting regret], 
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Ma Sicong's Zuguo dahechang {Motherland cantata] and his instrumental 
works, Ding Shande’s Changzheng [Long March] symphony, and even the 
violin concerto Liang Shanbo yu Zhu Yingtai, by He Zhanhao and Chen Gang. 
Music by overseas Chinese and composers in Taiwan and Hong Kong was also 
like this. However, whether or not a work of music has a Chinese style is not 
the sole criterion by which to judge it. The true value of a work of music lies 
in the motivation, expressive capacity, sentiments and particular qualities of 
its composer. 

Hsu Tsang-houei remarked that a constant emphasis on Chinese style 
conveyed a sense of inferiority, while Doming Lam has said that any music 
composed by a Chinese has a Chinese style.” It may be that the repeated 
humiliation and invasion to which the Chinese have been subjected over the 
last century and a half have engendered a state of mind that consciously 
demonstrates to outsiders the feelings of inferiority Hsu referred to, and 
perhaps the idea of a Chinese style has been used to build up self-confidence. 
Similar situations have occurred in Europe: for example, when Italian opera 
was sweeping Europe, German and French composers felt obliged to write 
operas in German and French. If this could happen in Europe, where cultural 
backgrounds are so similar, it is very understandable that Chinese composers 
would wish to place particular stress on a style of their own. 

A Chinese style will not emerge from stressing Chineseness, nor from 
simply piling up folksong melodies or pitches and scales unique to China. It 
has to be constructed by constantly putting creation into practice and will take 
generations of hard work. It is also not necessarily true that music composed 
by Chinese people is in a Chinese style. The deciding factor is whether or not 
a composer with Chinese blood in his veins has been brought up surrounded 
by Chinese culture and has absorbed nourishment from it. If he has not, then 
simply having Chinese blood will not necessarily enable him to compose 
music which is Chinese in style. As has been said before, an over-emphasis on 
Chinese style is not helpful. Once China possesses a stream of great masters of 
the stature of Bach, Scarlatti, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, 
Mahler, Schoenberg and Richard Strauss, I believe that the question of 
Chinese style will no longer be discussed. The chief concern of twentieth- 
century composers has been their own personal style, and if the works of 
Stravinsky, Shostakovich or Stockhausen happen also to reveal the flavour of 
their native land, it is because they have been moulded by its culture. China 
has a very ancient culture, and if the music of Chinese composers is not in a 
Chinese style, that is a problem which can be ascribed to their training or to 
their personal qualities. 
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MUSIC THEORY AND MUSIC CRITICISM 


More has been accomplished on the practical side of New Music (in technical 
areas such as performing, singing and conducting) than in theoretical 
research, and composers have accomplished more than scholars in music 
history, musicology or musical aesthetics. This has been the case ever since the 
establishment of the National Conservatory in the 1920s, and is as true in 
Mainland China as it is in Taiwan and Hong Kong. The reasons are simple: (i) 
The practical aspects produce results which are easily observable. Theory, 
history and aesthetics tend to exist merely on paper, and are drier and more 
abstract. (ii) The practical aspects can win international prizes for a musician 
and glory for his country, without causing any ideological problems. (iii) 
Composing shares these two advantages, and if the lyrics of songs are “sound,” 
and snatches of melodies from revolutionary or PLA songs are inserted into 
instrumental or orchestral music (“putting up ‘markers’”), it is possible to 
avoid “errors.” (iv) Research in theory, history, aesthetics and musicology 
requires a sound academic background, the ability to write, and ideally a 
knowledge of foreign languages, for the purposes of reference and compar- 
ison. (v) In the early 1960s, with the changes made in higher education in 
Mainland China, music as a field of study was transferred away from the 
universities, thus reducing the opportunities for contacts with other depart- 
ments. The music colleges tended to concentrate purely on musical technique. 
(vi) Under Mao there was an endless succession of campaigns during which 
policy on literature and art was alternately tightened up and relaxed. 

The writings of Wang Guangqi, China’s first modern musicologist, and 
the views he espoused can be classified as belonging to the “Zhong ti Xi yong” 
[Chinese learning as the essence, Western learning for practical application] 
camp and were exactly in tune with the beliefs of the reformists of the late 
Qing and early Republican periods. The composers of the vocal music of this 
era also wrote in line with these views, employing European musical forms, 
vocabulary and techniques in the songs they composed for the army, for 
education and for politics. Mao’s 1942 Talks basically put an end to discussion 
of the theory of “Zhong ti Xi yong” within the Communist sphere of influence, 
and ushered in an era of uniform adherence to Mao’s own thinking on litera- 
ture and art. In the early 1950s, the Communists adopted a policy that leaned 
heavily towards the Soviet Union, and now it was the cultural theories of 
Stalin and Zhdanov which most influenced work on music theory in Main- 
land China. During this time, all works of literature and art had to adhere to 
the four guiding principles of ideological content, authenticity, national char- 
acter and mass nature. In the early 1960s, on Mao’s instructions, the creative 
method of combining revolutionary realism and revolutionary romanticism 
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was imposed. During the Cultural Revolution, the principle of handling char- 
acters and musical instruments according to the Three Prominences prevailed 
on the stage. In Taiwan and Hong Kong, where the Communists’ policy could 
not be implemented, the music world was still creating according to the idea 
of “Zhong ti Ki yong.” Nobody researching theory, music history or aesthetics 
paid any attention to Mao’s thoughts on culture or Zhdanov’s theories. 
Neither the Guomindang in Taiwan nor the colonial authorities in Hong Kong 
had explicitly stipulated, as the Chinese government had, that music should 
serve the government. Prior to the 1980s, music theory, music history and 
musicology scholars in Taiwan had no means of knowing what Mainland 
music scholars were writing, since the import of books from there was 
banned, and thus all resources in the Taiwanese music theory community 
were focused on fieldwork and research on indigenous Taiwanese music, with 
remarkable results. Hong Kong was freer than both the Mainland and Taiwan, 
but research into Chinese music was not a priority, and nothing very exciting 
happened there. If we compare the Mainland, Taiwan and Hong Kong, we can 
see that in the Mainland academic research into music suffered because of 
politics, in Taiwan it suffered because of geographical limitations, and in Hong 
Kong it was virtually ignored. 

There is a close connection between music criticism and standards of 
music theory in the academic sphere. Let us now review music criticism over 
the past decades in Mainland China, where it is an organised and planned 
activity but which normally plays a fairly insignificant part in large nation- 
wide criticism campaigns. In the1930s and 40s, music mattered not at all to 
Communist Party cultural leaders apart from its political usefulness, and there 
were no large-scale campaigns of criticism. In 1951, however, criticism 
directed at the film Wu Xun zhuan [Life of Wu Xun] forced the composer of 
the score to undertake self-criticism; in 1955, attacks on Hongloumeng yanjiu 
[A study of Dream of the Red Chamber] launched a movement to “eliminate 
all concealed counter-revolutionary elements in the world of music”;'® in 
1957, during the Anti-Rightist campaign, there was widespread criticism of 
some of the most talented people in music circles for being Rightists; in 1958, 
when Mao launched the Great Leap Forward, anyone even slightly critical of it 
was denounced as anti-Party, anti-revolutionary and anti-socialist; in the early 
1960s, during the “Four clean-ups,” large numbers of musicians were criti- 
cised; and during the Cultural Revolution, anyone who criticised the yang- 
banxi was immediately labelled “anti-Party.” It is easy to trace the history of 
this criticism, which was always the same in form and style, and ultimately not 
music criticism at all, but political criticism carried on within the music 
world. We have only to look at the articles criticising Huang Yuanluo, Liu 
Xue’an, Zhang Quan, Mo Guixin, Chen Gexin, Qian Renkang and Wang 
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Lisan” to see that Communist music criticism actually had no connection 
with music, but consisted of violent, irrational and unprincipled personal 
attacks on individuals who did not have the right to defend themselves. 

Music criticism is a major field of scholarship, and critics need to be 
familiar with the music under review and to have specialised knowledge of, 
and training in, music history, musicology, musical aesthetics, harmony, coun- 
terpoint, musical form and orchestration. Working for the good of others, 
they must be objective, able to write fluently, to analyse and to draw conclu- 
sions. The critical methods of the Communists do nothing to further the 
evolution of musical culture—on the contrary, they could have stifled enthu- 
siasm for creation and research. It is no doubt for this reason that the achieve- 
ments of New Music history, musicology and music theory, history and 
aesthetics have been so limited over the past half century. There has been a 
shortage of music critics of a suitable calibre in both Taiwan and Hong Kong, 
and the music reviews in the press tend to be either unintelligible or adulatory, 
and rarely have anything pertinent to say. At the moment there seems to be no 
way of improving this situation, which is due on the one hand to the great 
scarcity of critics and on the other to the traditional Chinese desire not to give 
offence. As long as music critics shy away from offending anyone, it will never 
be possible to raise the standard of music criticism. 


REFLECTION 


Bao Zunxin, in his article “Wei wancheng de ‘niepan’: Dui “Wu Si’ de fansi” 
[Nirvana unfulfilled: Reflections on May Fourth], states: “The historical 
chapter of Chinese modernisation was ushered in not by China herself, but by 
the guns of the Western imperialist invaders, and this fact determined that, 
from the moment it began, the modernisation of China was something 
passively acquired. It was not inherently necessitated by China’s own socio- 
economic development, but was forced on the nation by external military and 
economic pressures.” “The West presented China with a direct military and 
economic challenge,” he adds, “which from a macro-historical point of view 
was unprecedented, and also with a challenge from Western culture to the 
traditional culture of the Chinese.” Bao’s perception of events is also a very 
apt description of the origins and development of New Music. The May 
Fourth Movement precipitated profound and lasting developments in litera- 
ture, drama and philosophy, and brought to the public eye thinkers, writers 
and revolutionaries such as Li Dazhao, Chen Duxiu, Qu Qiubai, Hu Shi, Lu 
Xun, Mao Dun, Ba Jin and Mao Zedong. It was more wide-ranging, and had a 
more profound influence, than any new culture and new thought movement 
in modern history in China. Though China’s modernisation began with defeat 
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in the Opium Wars, and was initially a passive process, during the May Fourth 
Movement active and positive modern trends of thought and modes of action 
emerged from the criticism of the old culture and outmoded ways of thought. 
Chen Duxiu, for example, established the magazine Xin qingnian [New 
youth], Hu Shi campaigned vigorously for the use of the vernacular, and the 
founding of the CCP marked the birth of Marxism in China. Such trends were 
utterly at odds with tradition. Opposed to the old morality and the old 
culture, and advocating new ones, they signalled the beginning of a new 
cultural enlightenment. The greatest contribution to this enlightenment came 
from literature. Using their pens as weapons, writers such as Chen Duxiu, Hu 
Shi, Lu Xun, Qu Qiubai, Mao Dun, Ba Jin and Cao Yu launched furious 
attacks on the old morality and ways of thinking. Their essays, fiction and 
drama targeted the cannibalistic ethics of feudal society and the hypocritical 
morality and corrupt mentality of the times. Their writings not only carried 
forward China’s own rich literary tradition, they also incorporated techniques 
and forms from abroad, and thus the new literature of the May Fourth era was 
created. This new kind of literature has carried the May Fourth spirit within it 
ever since. 

New Music in China has developed differently, however. Schoolsong, art 
songs, anti-Japanese songs, the works of the 1950s and of the 1960s and 70s 
were all passively produced music which started out from the point of view of 
purity of technique and form. Men such as Xiao Youmei and Huang Zi had 
brilliant ideas but lacked the means to carry them out, and in fact never had 
the opportunity to put their ideals into practice; Wang Guangqi had ideals as 
well as theories, but unfortunately his works were never as influential as they 
should have been; Xian Xinghai can be said to have had both an active desire 
to modernise Chinese music and the courage to do so, and to a certain extent 
he did contribute to that modernisation, but his achievements were marred by 
the style of his orchestral compositions.” In the instrumental and orchestral 
works of the 1950s and 60s, the composers focused purely on stylistic explora- 
tion, not on building on the foundation of China’s age-old cultural tradition, 
with the result that, although highly ingenious, they lack both Chinese flavour 
and artistic appeal. 

It was only with the New Wave music of the 1980s that New Music which 
was truly active and Chinese in spirit began to emerge. After decades of repres- 
sion, in particular the dark days of the Cultural Revolution, the new genera- 
tion of composers now for the first time had a taste of freedom, a freedom 
which triggered in them a huge creative impulse. These innocent young 
composers dared to innovate, to express their deepest emotions and their 
fervent love for their homeland, by means of all they had gleaned from music 
both Western and Chinese, ancient and modern. The tools they used to convey 
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their innermost thoughts and feelings were tezture, structure, tone-colour and 
sound combinations, and the sounds of passion, frenzy, dejection and joy 
erupted in their works. These powerful, appealing works, by composers who 
were born and brought up in Mainland China, managed to be indigenous and 
modern at the same time, something composers in Taiwan and Hong Kong 
had not achieved. The principal difference between passivity and activity in 
the modernisation of Chinese music has lain in attitude and spirit. The pursuit 
of technical excellence alone, without any spiritual and moral strength, makes 
it hard to express subjective desires in modern music. 

Can the origins and evolution of New Music be seen as a form of progress 
in the musical culture of China? Is New Music a more suitable means of 
expressing the emotions of modern Chinese people than the traditional music 
of ages past? These are difficult questions. One view of the position of New 
Music in the context of traditional musical culture might be that, although 
the Chinese had an extremely rich musical culture that had matured over 
several millennia, external factors meant that from the late nineteenth century 
onwards they had no option but to introduce New Music, in order to respond 
appropriately to the new situations and new needs that had arisen, and hence 
New Music is but the youngest member of the whole musical culture of China 
and of the new varieties imported from overseas. It may not have sprouted 
from traditional music, but after more than half a century of development 
it has gradually become part of mainstream musical culture in China.” I 
believe that after a few more stages of growth, New Music will become an 
organic constituent of Chinese musical culture, just as other foreign music 
and musical instruments were assimilated into the Chinese system of musical 
culture in the past. In one sense, then, the origins and evolution of New 
Music do constitute a kind of progress; from the point of view of the 
Chinese people as a whole, it is a component of their musical culture that has 
both enriched it and enhanced its capacity to represent modern Chinese 
people. 

In an article in which he explores the reasons for the backwardness of 
Chinese musical culture, Jiang Yimin attributes it to a change in the system of 
musical expression. He writes, “The ‘polyphonic system of musical expression’ 
has far greater expressivity than either national [Chinese] music or the ‘homo- 
phonic system of musical expression’ used in the West prior to the fifteenth 
century, and has presented modern composers with an expressive capacity 
which inevitably far exceeds that of the composers of ancient times.” Hence “the 
modern system of polyphonic musical expression is a negation of the ancient 
homophonic system of musical expression?” On this basis, Jiang concludes 
that, “Our national music, being a continuation of the ancient system of 
musical expression, is an obsolete and backward system of expression.”™ In 
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other words, the modern polyphonic system of musical expression is a basic 
prerequisite for progress in a modern musical culture. Since such a system is a 
scientific one, national character is not an issue: Western and Chinese 
composers alike can use this scientific system of expression to create modern 
music, because the modern polyphonic system is as capable of expressing the 
spirit, style and characteristics of the Chinese as it is of expressing those of 
Western peoples. If all composers can use this expressive technique, there will 
be no problem over “who influenced whom.”” 

At the beginning of his article, Jiang makes it clear that he intends to 
investigate the technical reasons for the backwardness of China’s musical 
culture, and even in his analysis of these reasons from the technical angle, he 
makes several points worthy of discussion. I am in absolute agreement with 
Jiang when he condemns the system of expression of Chinese music as back- 
ward, and I agree that it would be problematic for some Chinese musical 
instruments and certain Chinese musical forms and language to represent the 
life of modern Chinese people, which explains why “Western-style” products 
such as schoolsong, the European-style military band at Xiaozhan, art songs, 
and the mass songs, orchestral works, yangbanxi and revolutionary model 
ballets of the Communists emerged. However, I beg to differ with what I see as 
Jiang’s overemphasis on the importance of “the system of expression of 
modern polyphonic music.” Firstly, the techniques and concepts of homo- 
phonic music, polyphonic music and the variously textured kinds of music 
which fall between the two, originated in ancient Greece, and later, after 
having been put into practice by European composers, developed into an inte- 
grated set of theories and techniques. Of course the music of other races also 
embraces both homophonic and polyphonic music, but these are not exactly 
the same as the homophonic and polyphonic music of Europe.” Secondly, 
homophony and polyphony as conceived in Europe have been developing for 
more than a thousand years, and are based on a whole set of particular prac- 
tical and theoretical systems, including musical intervals, scales, tonality, 
harmony, counterpoint and musical form. During this time, a multitude of 
European composers have created a wide variety of polyphonic and homo- 
phonic music, as well as music that combines the two, and these systems of 
musical expression are therefore capable of representing both the Europe of 
centuries ago and the Europe of today. This being the case, the European 
concept of a polyphonic system of musical expression belongs to Europe, and 
as well as being scientific, it does also have national spirit, style and 
characteristics. 

I believe that the reasons for the backwardness of musical culture 
in China are the same as the reasons for the backwardness of all China’s 
science and culture: isolation, complacency and apathy. While the West was 
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developing rapidly in the wake of the Industrial Revolution, the Chinese were 
still living life at the same measured pace as they always had, and as science fell 
behind, along with industry, commerce, administration, education and 
culture, standards of living gradually declined. The expressive capacity of 
music is closely related to its content, and as the latter grew fuller and richer, a 
wide range of needs developed—for richer musical language, textures and 
forms, for suitable instruments, orchestras and performance venues, and for 
appropriate audiences. From a purely musical angle, four things are necessary 
for the successful establishment of a modern Chinese system of musical 
expression. Firstly, composers with a background in Chinese culture must be 
trained, and encouraged to write several different kinds of music—vocal, 
instrumental and orchestral music, operas, works for Chinese instruments 
and orchestras, for Western instruments and orchestras, and for mixed orches- 
tras. Secondly, improvements to Chinese instruments should be studied, and 
more people should be encouraged to learn these instruments. Thirdly, 
concerts to publicise new works should be given, scores and recordings should 
be published, and there should be frequent broadcasts of works by Chinese 
composers. Fourthly, foundations should be set up to provide financial 
support for composers, music theorists, music historians, music aestheticists 
and professional musicians, and allow them to engage in research. In short, 
composers and performers should make efforts to organise creative and prac- 
tical activities, and theorists, historians and aestheticists should work together 
on researching, analysing, sorting and summarising materials, to enable all 
aspects of Chinese music to represent the life of modern Chinese people. 
However, it is not enough to call for the modernisation of Chinese music 
from a musical angle alone. An appropriate objective environment and appro- 
priate subjective conditions are also necessary if such a goal is to be achieved. 
An appropriate objective environment is one in which composers, performers 
and scholars are free to create, perform and study as they wish. In the half 
century prior to 1949, the music world in China did enjoy relative freedom, 
and the first generation of composers was able to develop their gifts to the full 
and thereby lay the foundations for New Music. If this had not been the case, 
Li Shutong might have had his lyrics condemned as “decadent” and harmful 
to the young, Zhao Yuanren and Huang Zi could have been viewed as repre- 
sentatives of the petty bourgeoisie, Li Jinhui’s song-and-dance dramas might 
have been dismissed as “frivolous” and “vulgar” and Liu Xue’an could have 
been reviled as “obscene.” Post 1949, the creative environment has been alter- 
nately relaxed and restricted, but the political climate in Mainland China is 
the same throughout the country, and thus when it is relaxed, literary and 
artistic creation is relatively free, and when control is tightened, everyone falls 
silent. This applies to the world of music as well. Some senior Communist 
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leaders have enjoyed Peking opera and other regional operas, traditional 
drama and folksong, but, with the exception of mass songs, have known little 
about new orchestral and instrumental music, and this is why there has been 
tighter control over literature than over music. Nevertheless, in an attempt to 
make their positions clear and express their respect for the leaders and the 
Communist Party, composers have at times “put up ‘markers’ by including in 
their works snatches of revolutionary songs like Dongfanghong [The East is 
red] and Yiyongjun jinxingqu. Equally, the emergence of New Wave music in 
the early 1980s showed that a freer creative environment can allow composers 
to use their talents to the full, and give them the scope to display their abilities. 
The contrast between the two is plain. The research environment for the 
history and aesthetics of music, and for musicology, has never been free, 
however, and the result, as is well known, is that the only material published 
and distributed is music history that extols the Communists, biographies of 
Communist musicians, works by Communist composers and writings on 
musical aesthetics that are in line with Mao’s thoughts on literature and art; 
non-Party musicians, and writings and musical works that do not fit with 
Communist policy on literature and art are either ignored altogether or 
glossed over, and the whole history of New Music has thus become distorted 
and out of proportion.” In Taiwan and Hong Kong, the environment for both 
creation and research has been freer than in Mainland China, and proportion- 
ately more has been achieved during the period up to the end of the 1970s. 
The history of music in Europe has also shown that freedom for creation and 
research is a basic prerequisite for all literary and artistic growth, and the 
glories of Renaissance and Romantic literature, art and music are ample proof 
of this point. 

The “subjective conditions” mentioned above is a reference to the 
personal qualities of composers, musicians and research scholars. Composers, 
players and singers are artists, with the temperaments of artists; music 
scholars, including historians, aestheticists and musicologists, should possess 
the insight, analytical skills and inductive capacity of social scientists, in addi- 
tion to the ability to appreciate music as an art. If we agree that music is both 
a science and an art, then composers incline more towards the artistic than the 
scientific, and researchers incline more towards the scientific than the artistic. 
They complement one another, otherwise we would be unable to develop our 
musical culture in a comprehensive and balanced way. Romain Rolland, the 
art historian and expert on European music history, time and again empha- 
sised the moral strength of musicians, giving Beethoven as an example and 
praising him for his courage. He believed that Beethoven’s greatest music 
embodies the courage and moral strength of mankind, and has given support 
and encouragement to countless other people in their efforts to survive. I take 
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the term “moral strength” to mean a sense of justice, innate knowledge and a 
critical spirit, as opposed to the inability to tell right from wrong, dependence 
on the powerful, and blind acceptance of the ideas of other people.” Many of 
the early figures in the history of New Music, for example Zeng Zhimin, 
Huang Zi and Wang Guangqi, were possessed of just such a sense of justice, 
innate knowledge and critical spirit. After the 1950s, however, that kind of 
critical spirit vanished and was replaced by hysterical “great criticism” 
campaigns that played up to those in power, insisted on everyone’s thinking 
the same, and allowed those criticised no right of reply. 

I believe that there is a desire for the music world to have intellectuals of 
the stature of Liang Shuming, Deng Tuo, Fang Lizhi, Ma Yinchu, Wu Zuguang 
and Wang Ruowang,” and that the modernisation of the people in musical 
circles is far more important than any other factor.” 

From a cultural perspective, New Music has been developing for almost a 
hundred years and has begun to assimilate elements of Chinese culture, 
emerging as a mixture of the Chinese, the traditional, the modern and the 
European. From a historical perspective, during the century-long process of 
modernisation in China, New Music has largely been an applied art, and has 
been used as a tool, the practical function of which has been to bring together 
the great achievements of formalism, pragmatism and idealism. From a 
musical perspective, New Music is the most recent component of Chinese 
musical culture, a variety borrowed from outside China during modernisa- 
tion, in the same way that, throughout Chinese history, other musical cultures 
have been assimilated and have ultimately become organic constituents of 
China’s national culture. 

That New Music has been able to take root in China has been due to half 
a century of fermentation” and a century of struggle. The fermentation 
ensured that New Music had the soil in which to grow,” while the struggle 
forced it to develop in a circuitous way and wasted precious time. Let us hope 
that this waste of time was but a transient phenomenon in the long history of 
the Chinese people, and that ultimately New Music will be able to follow its 
natural path forwards.” The fate of New Music is bound up with the fate of 
the Chinese nation, and the modernisation of the latter is a pre-condition for 
the modernisation of the former. Chinese culture is so extensive and so 
profound that New Music will inevitably be fused into it and become another 
of its splendid constituent parts. 


THE SINICISATION AND MODERNISATION OF NEW MUSIC 


As one element of the relationship between China and the West since the mid 
nineteenth century, the development of New Music in China over the past 
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hundred years has been motivated by a desire to emulate the music culture of 
the great powers of Europe and to modernise, i.e., Europeanise, the “backward” 
music of China. It has involved experimenting with a range of ideas, from 
“Chinese learning as the essence, Western learning for practical application” to 
“total Westernisation.” Although, superficially, this does appear to have 
produced some music with a Chinese flavour, it has in fact resulted in the 
implementation of a policy in which education, performance and composition 
have all been dominated by European music. Literature, drama and art are 
achieving much more than music in the preservation and development of tradi- 
tional Chinese culture, as has been pointed out in the Introduction to this book. 

A survey of the past century reveals eight aspects of New Music that merit 
further research and investigation: 


1. New Music is the youngest type of music within the music culture of 
China. This culture has a long history, and New Music did not appear 
on the scene until the beginning of the twentieth century. Why then 
is Chinese music referred to as “traditional Chinese music” and New 
Music as “Chinese music”?” 

2. In the twentieth century, the fate of the development of music in 
China has been in the hands of musicians who studied in Japan, 
Europe, the United States and the Soviet Union and those who were 
trained in China and held positions in the Communist music leader- 
ship—in the schoolsong era, for example, Zeng Zhimin, Shen 
Xin’gong and Li Shutong studied in Japan, Xiao Youmei in Germany, 
Huang Zi and Zhao Yuanren in the United States, Xian Xinghai and 
Ma Sicong in France, while the music policy of the Communist Party 
was formulated by Lü Ji and He Liiting from the early 1940s, and by 
those who had studied in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe in the 
1950s and 60s. These musicians, all of them nurtured and influenced 
by either foreign or Communist thinking on literature and art, held 
important positions in the organisational structure of Chinese music, 
playing leading roles in musicians’ associations at all levels and in the 
administration of central and provincial-level music-teaching insti- 
tutions. Their influence on music education, composition and 
performing was enormous. 

Why is it that those who have studied traditional Chinese music 
so rarely rise to positions of leadership? 

3. Music education in China since the 1920s has been based on the 
German system of music education and curriculum content, and has 
concentrated on German, French and Soviet performance techniques 
and styles. The National Conservatory of Music, founded by Xiao 
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Youmei in 1927, was modelled on German conservatories of music, 
and still today the system of teaching and the curriculum in place at 
higher institutions of music education in China, the music depart- 
ment of Taiwan’s National Institute of Arts and the music depart- 
ment and research institute of Taiwan Normal University are largely 
similar to those of the National Conservatory. This means that for 
the last three-quarters of a century, the music education framework 
adopted throughout China has been based on a system, curriculum 
and teaching methods imported from Europe. Teaching of, and 
research into, Chinese music has for a long time taken second place. 
Why is this? 
The reason why writers of the calibre of Lu Xun, Cao Yu, Mao Dun 
and Lao She were able to produce works which were so Chinese in 
nature was that they had been brought up in a Chinese environment 
and nurtured by traditional Chinese culture. How could the new 
musicians, who had studied European counterpoint, harmony, 
musical forms and orchestration in Europe and the United States, 
and who used European musical language and modes of expression 
in their compositions, ever have created works comparable to those 
of Lu Xun? Some composers did import the melodies and tonalities 
of Chinese folksongs and folk music into their works, but such 
borrowings could not fundamentally alter their European-style 
musical language and methods of expression—just as, for example, 
we would never describe Puccini’s opera Turandot as “thoroughly 
Chinese in style” simply because the composer included in it the 
Chinese song Molihua [Jasmine]. Those in favour of making Chinese 
music more “symphonic” are displaying a mindset that still believes 
that the foreigners’ moon is rounder.” 

It is very important to provide musicians with a good grounding 
in Chinese musical culture during their training. 
The social and political functionality of New Music is very obvious, 
and can be seen in everything from the schoolsong of the early twen- 
tieth century and the anti-Japanese songs of the 1930s and 40s to the 
revolutionary mass songs of the 1940s and 50s and the yangbanxi 
of the 1960s and 70s. Earlier in this chapter, this functionality was 
referred to by the term “instrumentalised art,” or “art used as a tool” 
(gongjuhua yishu). Song Jin concludes that this is one of the “four 
great problems in twentieth-century Chinese musical thinking”’—he 
calls it “the relationship between the musical and the non-musical (the 
internal and the external).”** 

This instrumentalised art led to half a century during which all 
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composing was in a similar style (gongxing chuangzuo) and no indi- 
viduality was displayed at all, right up until the emergence of New 
Wave music and its creed of counter-alienation (see Chapter 7). 
Although some individualistic songs did emerge in the early years of 
the New Music (such as those of Zhao Yuanren, Huang Zi, Liu Xue’an 
and He Liiting) the guiding principles of New Music creation during 
the twentieth century have been instrumentalised art and the use by 
all composers of a similar style in their compositions. 

Chinese musicians need urgently to break away from all music 
that lacks individuality, is used as a tool and is composed in a similar 
style, and to develop their own personal styles and artistry as far as 
they can. 

6. Criticism of New Music has always started from a consideration of 
political demands and the aesthetic criteria of European music—for 
example, the evaluation of Nie Er’s songs and Xian Xinghai’s choral 
and instrumental music. See Chapter 4 and part of this chapter, 
where there is some discussion of this. 

Musical creation is like other forms of artistic creation in that 
superb expressive techniques, true emotion and sincerity are required 
if a work is to display its creator’s style, sentiments, qualities, accom- 
plishments and response to the art of music. A composer represents 
nobody else, no group or nation, he represents himself alone, and it 
is only that self he expresses in his music. If a work strikes a sympa- 
thetic chord in audiences of millions, that is because elements of the 
composer’s soul and his sensibilities happen to respond in the same 
way as those millions, not because he was consciously attempting to 
represent them when he composed the piece. I believe that when 
Beethoven wrote his Ninth Symphony what inspired him was his own 
love for mankind, and a desire to promote the idea of universal 
harmony, that all men are brothers; I also believe that when Xian 
Xinghai was composing Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata], 
the blood was coursing through his veins as he strove, through this 
work, to show his deep personal feelings for the Chinese people and 
his great hatred for the Japanese invaders. Neither Beethoven nor 
Xian Xinghai were consciously representing anyone but themselves, 
yet their souls and their sensibilities communicated directly with the 
millions in their audiences. 

In his Suixiang lu [Random jottings], Ba Jin repeatedly stresses 
the need to speak the truth, and urges everyone to do so: composers, 
too, should speak the truth,” because only the truth will strike a 
chord in other people’s hearts. 
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There are two reasons why theoretical research in modern music has 
borne such meagre fruits. Firstly, music education during this period 
has over-emphasised training in performance technigues and in 
Soviet and Western music theory. Secondly, the objective environ- 
ment has not been conducive to research. 

If Chinese music is to be modernised, a wholly Chinese theoret- 

ical framework is needed—one that includes composing technigues, 
instrumental music technigues, musical language, performance tech- 
nigues, notation, music history, aesthetics of music, and music criti- 
cism. European harmony, counterpoint, orchestration, music history 
and so on should be taught as supplementary subjects. It is impera- 
tive to establish a theoretical system of China’s own, because without 
it, as the past one hundred years have shown, the modernisation of 
Chinese music will never be accomplished. 
There is very little exchange between new musicians and specialists 
in traditional Chinese music. Musicians trained in traditional 
Chinese music generally have little contact with New Music or 
Western music, either because they lack interest, or because they have 
no opportunity, and the same is true, in reverse, of musicians 
involved in new or Western music. In such an unhealthy situation, it 
is impossible either to modernise Chinese music or to sinicise New 
Music. Chinese music needs to take note of the experience of Europe 
with respect to the improvement of musical instruments, musical 
notation, combinations of instruments, compositional craftsmanship 
and performance skills, as well as organisation and administration. 
No modernisation of Chinese music will be possible unless an 
interest is taken in European music, foreign literature and Western 
culture. What is more, since Chinese students throughout their 
education concentrate entirely on learning Western instruments and 
Western music theory, sight-reading and music history, and either 
have no interest at all in Chinese music or learn merely the rudi- 
ments of it, how is it possible to train and cultivate musicians with a 
background in Chinese culture, or to produce works of Chinese 
music? 

Music should be learned in the same way as we learn languages— 
we learn our mother tongue first, and only then do we move on to 
learn foreign languages. Unless this happens in music too, it will not 
be possible to modernise Chinese music or to sinicise New Music. 


To conclude, the historical background to these eight points can be 


looked at from three aspects: (i) for a long time it was generally felt in China 
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that the West was superior to the East, and from the middle of the nineteenth 
century onwards, the Chinese—and that included Chinese musicians—lost 
confidence in themselves. The popularity of schoolsong in the early twentieth 
century, the May Fourth clamour to overthrow the legacy of Confucianism, 
and the choice of a German educational system and syllabus at the National 
Conservatory did not, therefore, come about by chance. (ii) the disasters that 
shook twentieth-century China, from the Anti-Japanese War and the Civil 
War to the Cultural Revolution, reduced music to a political and military tool. 
(iii) these two points have affected music criticism and evaluation, in that art 
has been replaced by politics, and Chinese criteria by European ones. The 
result has been chaos: priorities have been reversed and at times all sense of 
morality has disappeared. 

The twenty-first century is the time when the Chinese music world 
should regain its confidence, when it ceases to see the West as superior to the 
East and does not need to see the East as superior to the West, but makes use 
of the power of the West to allow the full development of the might of the 
East. The era of Xiao Youmei’s National Conservatory,» like the period of Mao 
Zedong’s Talks at the Yan’an Forum,” is now history. The twenty-first century 
ought to give China’s music world full scope to develop its individuality. A 
possible way forward for New Music, the youngest component of Chinese 
music culture, is to sinicise and to modernise: if this does not happen, it will 
probably trail behind the music of the West, failing to preserve or develop 
Chinese music, or to assimilate what is good in European music, and it will 
inevitably be reduced to a second- or third-class citizen of the international 
music world. The only way to prevent this is for New Music to learn its mother 
tongue—Chinese music—first, and then to learn a foreign language—Euro- 
pean music. 

Chinese musicians have an arduous task and a long road ahead of them. 
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10 New Development (1996-2006): 


Mainland China, Overseas, Taiwan and Hong Kong 


At the turn of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, the development of 
New Music in China underwent a remarkable transformation. During the first 
half of the twentieth century, new music was largely vocal in nature, due to the 
obvious factors of poor economy, wars and inadequate music education at 
school and professional levels. There was a period of enthusiastic development 
in instrumental and orchestral music during the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
with the emergence of a large quantity of symphonic, chamber and choral 
compositions. Unfortunately the Proletarian Cultural Revolution 1966-1976 
changed the cause of New Music with the Revolutionary Model works domi- 
nating the musical scene in China during those dark days. Thereafter, things 
in China changed for the better, including active musical composing activities, 
with perhaps a short period of hiccup due to the June 4th Incident in 1989. All 
the episodes mentioned above have been touched upon in the preceding chap- 
ters of the book. I consider that it may be useful to conclude this book by 
outlining some main features of the development of the leading composers 
and their major compositions in Mainland China, Taiwan, Hong Kong and 
overseas. 

Quite a few of the composers discussed in Chapter 7 of this book 
continued their composing activities during the mid 1990s to 2006 and their 
works have been performed extensively in the United States, Europe and China, 
such as Zhou Long, Xu Shuya, Ye Xiaogang, Lin Pinjin, etc. However, it is not 
possible for me to provide a comprehensive survey on the development of new 
music during the past decade in this chapter, due to the limitation of space and 
time strictures. I therefore selected a few representative composers who have 
been actively engaged in compositional activities to indicate the magnitude of 
the development. The composers selected include, in Mainland China, the 
elderly Zhu Jiarver, Jin Xiang and Wang Xilin, the middle-aged Qu Xiaosong, 
Guo Wenjing and He Xuntian; Overseas, Chen Qigang, Chen Yi and Tan Dun; 
in Taiwan, Lu Yen, Ma Shui-lung, Lai Deh-ho and Pan Hwang-long; in Hong 
Kong, Lo Wing-fai (Luo Yonghui), Chan Wing-wah (Chen Yonghua), Chan 
Wai-kwong (Chen Weiguang), Hui Cheung-wai (Xu Xiangwei), Chan 
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Hing-yan (Chen Oing'en), Lo Hau-man and Yip Shu-kin (Ye Shujian). There 
are also names of the younger generation and their major works mentioned, 
for readers to take note. In a decade or two, these younger composers and their 
compositions will be ready for another research project. 


MAINLAND CHINESE COMPOSERS 


Several composers discussed in Chapter 7 of this book, including the New 
Wave music composers, are still dominating the scene in Mainland China, 
such as Zhu Jian’er, Luo Zhongrong, Jin Xiang, Wang Xiling, Guo Wenjing, He 
Xuntian and Qu Xiaosong; a few left China in the mid and late 1980s and have 
been developing their compositional careers in flying colours, such as Tan 
Dun and Chen Yi in the United States and Chen Qigang in France. There are 
also a few promising composers of the younger generation, some are students 
of those middle-aged composers mentioned above. 


FF OE 


Zhu Jian'er (1922— ) is a composer with remarkable energy and creativeness. 
Now in his eighties, he has been as productive as the younger ones, or even 
more so, as evidenced by the list of works he composed after 1998: Yu [Jade] 
for pipa and string quartet (Op. 40b, 1999), Symphony No. 9 for orchestra and 
children chorus (Op. 43, 1999), Lantern Festival for symphony orchestra (Op. 
44, 1999), Silk Road Reveri for sextet (Op. 45, 2000), Water of life for erhu and 
pipa (Op. 46, 2001), Fisherman’s Ballade Suite No. 1 (Op. 16, 2003, a selection 
from his Ballet music composed in 1965) and No. 2 (Op. 17, 2005, a selection 
from his Ballet music composed in 1965). In his Foreword to Zhu’s 10 
Symphonies/Sinfonietta, Yang Liqing claims that Zhu’s works will remain an 
important heritage in the treasury of modern Chinese music, because (i) his 
compositions are rooted in the Chinese tradition and at the same time Zhu 
continues to “explore new manners of expressions in symphonic music”; (ii) 
while borrowing from the West, Zhu “employs creatively new devices” such as 
“cutting a set into several similarly structural ‘trichords, ‘tetrachords’ or series 
of more notes, each with a distinctive ‘character’ or ‘pitch-tone’ as that of the 
Chinese language,” as well as using “pentatonic or ancient Chinese scales of lü 
(third tone) F and lü (fourth tone) FR in his series,” indicating Zhu’s “great 
originality” which goes hand in hand with his adoption of new devices in 
Western music; (iii) Zhu “brings new thinking into traditional Chinese music 
culture by absorbing from all possible sources and striving to break through 
their bounds”; and (iv) Zhu’s symphonies are indications of “his constant 
progress in questioning and exploring.”’ 
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FF OE 


Jin Xiang (1935-— ) is a prolific composer. From 1999 to 2005, Jin composed 17 
compositions: Operas Banii toujiang [Sacrifice to the River] (Op. 85, 2005) 
and Yang Guifei (Op. 82, 2004), Choral Symphony Jie’ri de lihua [Festivities] 
(Op. 81, 2001), Longfengyuan [The affinity between long and feng] for Chinese 
orchestra (Op. 74, 2000), Li sao [Falling into grief] for Chinese orchestra (Op. 
83, 2004), Jinse tongnian [Golden childhood] (Op. 77, 2000) and Tingxi 
[Enjoying operas] (Op. 86, 2005) for pianoforte, Shiji zhi jiao [The turning- 
point between the old and the new century] (Op. 78, 2002) for chorus and 
instrumental and chamber works Ops. 71, 72, 73, 76, 79 and 84 (1999-2004). 
His choral symphony written in 1997 Jinling ji [Jinglin sacrifice] (Op. 61) was 
performed at “New works of Chinese Symphonic Music Concert” in Beijing 
on November 21, 2005 and it was described as “a multi-dimensional struc- 
tured composition.” As “it is neither confined to the traditional and the 
modern dimensions, nor is it confined to the Oriental and the Occidental 
dimensions. It is a composition which integrates the symphonic logic of the 
West with the Chinese traditional cultural thought as well as the contempo- 
rary musical techniques.” Like a few other composers in China, Jin’s works 
have been frequently performed abroad. His sinfonietta Wu [Shaman] (Op. 
62, 1997) was performed by the Osaka Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra at 
the Osaka Concert Hall in Japan on October 27, 2005 and was warmly 
received. 

Jin Xiang’s interview with the two reporters of NHK (Nippon Hoso 
Kyokai—Japan Broadcasting Corporation) on February 18, 2006 at the NHK 
Head Office in Tokyo revealed his views on the relationship between the 
musical cultures of the West and China: “There are two distinct characteristics 
in music in the twentieth century: one is the rebellion against classical music, 
which is in a way a continuation of the latter in a new form, with [Igor] Strav- 
insky in the 1920s and 1930s and [Arnold] Schénberg as the representatives 
of the rapid development of modern music, from polytonality to series music, 
from minimalism to post-minimalism; the other characteristic is the rise and 
development of music with Oriental music as the representative and the 
collapse of the Eurocentric superiority which has always been in a ruling posi- 
tion. As a result, music is becoming more pluralistic and more complemen- 
tary to one another. In this sense, the rise of Chinese composers is 
inevitable” 


Æ 
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Wang Xilin (1937— ) has only become well-known to music scholars since the 
mid 1990s. His works were seldom performed in China during the late 1990s 
and early 2000s. However, his name and compositions have been heard 
abroad, e.g., he was commissioned by Ensemble Quartrain Cologne to write 
an Octet for clarinet, violin, cello and piano (Op. 41) which was premiered on 
April 13, 2002 in Cologne, Germany and on November 4, 2004, his Octet (Op. 
42) which was commissioned by Ensemble Antipodes, was premiered at ISCM 
(International Society for Contemporary Music) in Lucerne. From 2004, 
Wang’s works started to be more frequently performed in China. His 
Symphony No. 6 (Op. 45) was commissioned by the Beijing Symphony 
Orchestra and premiered on May 19, 2004. Apart from his individual works, 
two concerts were entirely devoted to his compositions: one on April 9, 2005 
by the National Symphony Orchestra and one on December 10, 2006 by the 
Beijing Symphony Orchestra, which premiered his Symphony No. 5.” His 
latest works included Three orchestral pieces in the style of folksongs (2005) and 
Zhuisi qu [In memoriam] for 46 string instruments which was premiered on 
June 10, 2006 by the National Symphony Orchestra in Beijing. Yang Hanlun, a 
Hong Kong music scholar, has this to say on Wang’s style: “If his musical 
language can now be called contemporary, his compositional-aesthetic point 
of departure remains at heart romantic. Wang views ‘suffering’ as the key attri- 
bute of an artist, pain and sorrow as the inevitable sources of great music. He 
defends the symphonic tradition as ‘high art’ and claims to be an advocate of 
music for music’s sake, which does not stop him from projecting historical 
missions into his works, or regarding his oeuvre as a pathway to the edifica- 
tion and purification of Chinese listeners?” 

Wang has an outstanding command of orchestral writing and has always 
been eager to inject his Chineseness into the Western musical language. His 
style has been undergoing constant transformations, from romanticism to 
serialism and to minimalism. 


+ HOE 


Qu Xiaosong (1952- ) was featured as one of the leading New Wave composers 
in Chapter 7. Now a lapse of more than two decades since the early 1980s, Qu 
has gone a long way in his creative career: He taught at his alma mater for five 
years 1983-1988, left for the United States in 1989 as a visiting scholar to the 
Center for US—Chinese Exchange of Columbia University. Thereafter, Qu has 
gradually become known to the musical circle worldwide as his music has 
been extensively performed in The Netherlands, Belgium, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, France, Japan, Germany, Taiwan and Hong Kong. 
As one of the few Chinese composers who has received commissions from the 
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countries mentioned above, Qu has had commissions from The Holland 
Festival, the Nieuw Ensemble, the Kunsten-festival des Arts Brussels, the 
Festival d Autumn A Paris, Munich Biennale, the Swedish Folkopera Company, 
Boston Music Viva, the Hibiki Festival in Japan, Cloud Gate Dance in Taiwan, 
the Hong Kong Chinese Orchestra, Hong Kong Sinfonietta, etc. 

Qu has written four operas. Oedipus was premiered in 1993 in Stockholm, 
The death of Oedipus was premiered in 1994 in Amsterdam, Life on a string 
(Mingruo ginxian) (sung in Sichuan dialect for its expressiveness and beauty) 
was premiered on May 11, 1998 at the Brussels Festival of Arts, and the opera 
The test (Shiqi) was staged in both Munich and Berlin in May 2004. In 
reviewing this opera, Kowvenhouven comments that in it the concept of “less 
is more” is probed to its very limits and that the opera “certainly confirms his 
talents as a dramatist.”® Qu’s style is now different from when he wrote Mong 
Dong (see Chapter 7), but capable of extreme contrasts from intense peace to 
violent outburst, creating shattering theatrical effects. At an interview in Shen- 
zhen, China on June 4, 2000, he admitted that he consciously felt the essence 
of Zen ## and Dao #4 after he left China. He said that he prefers that his 
musical language should be more concise and refined rather than simple and 
brief. He does not believe in any theoretical framework such as serialism and 
the 12-note techniques, which are devices “doomed from the start,” since 
nothing is impossible in artistic creation.’ 

Qu Xiaosong has also composed orchestral, chamber ensembles, instru- 
mental, choral and film music, including The stone (2001), The broken stone 
(1995-2001), Ji#4—Kou (2001), Xingcao [Cursive] (2000-2001), Shijing sishou 
[Four poems from the Book of Poetry] (2000), Ji#7—Jingshui [Ji#7—Motionless 
water] (1997), etc. 


OE 


In 2006, the list of Guo Wenjing’s (1956— ) works included 17 pieces of chamber 
music, nine orchestral and symphonic works, five concertos, three instrumental 
solos, three operas, one choral music arrangement and one “Experimental 
Poetic Drama.” As an orchestral composer, he accumulated rich experience in 
chamber music writing. He experimented with both European and Chinese 
orchestral writing and achieved brilliant results. His chamber operas Ye yan 
[Night banquet] (Op. 30, 1998) and Kuangren riji [Wolf cub village] (Op. 21, 
1994) attracted overwhelming praise in Europe, which acclaimed that Guo, as 
one of the rising generation of composers in Asia, found a new way of expres- 
sion that has not only expanded the potentiality of opera performances, it has 
also expanded the creative writing of operas. Guo was also congratulated for 
creating an individual style based on the Chinese traditional drama and music 
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and accepted by the Western audiences.’ Encouraged by the success, Guo 
expanded Ye yan from forty-five minutes to seventy minutes in 2001 (Op. 35). 
Guo has another one-act opera Fengyi ting [The Fengyi pavilion] for soprano 
of Sichuan opera, counter-tenor of Beijng opera and ensemble (Op. 41, 2004). 
In this one-act opera, Guo employed all Beijing and Sichuan operatic singers, 
the three reasons being: (i) Guo does not believe that bel canto should monop- 
olise operatic singing; (ii) most bel canto singers in China cannot sing in 
Chinese; and (iii) the singing of Chinese opera (xiqu) is far more refined than 
that of the Western opera. Guo further considers that to transplant the tradi- 
tional operatic singing into contemporary music is better than to integrate the 
former into the latter, as integration is actually twisting the Chinese 
elements.” 

In his “new concept” Beijing operas Mu Guiying (2003) and Hua Mulan 
(2004), Guo deliberately developed the potential of the trio jinhu, erhu and 
yuegin and the percussion group of Peking opera: “The Peking opera reform 
during the past half century has always been trying to use the Chinese 
orchestra or the European orchestra in addition to the traditional trio of 
Peking opera. However, the trio will always be played in the same old-fash- 
ioned way, whether there is an orchestra or not. It indicates that the trio and 
the traditional percussion group are not good enough and that there is no 
room for further improvement.” Guo enabled the trio and percussion group 
to produce new and diversified effects, which proves that the potential of the 
traditional trio and percussion group can be further explored. 

Guo has also improved the performing techniques of Chinese cymbals 
(nao bo) and gongs (jing luo) in the trio Xi [Drama] (Op. 23, 1996) and the 
trio Xuan [Parade] (Op. 40, 2003) and developed the capacity of these two 
percussion instruments by making them solo instruments, which attracted 
players of Western percussion instruments.” 


FF OE 


He Xuntian (1953- ) is a controversial figure among the contemporary Chinese 
composers. In 1981 at age 29, He advocated “sanshi shuo” [“three periods” 
theory]; in 1982 he put forward “RD zuoqufa” [RD method of musical 
composition].”° Among others, He has produced (i) chamber music (9), 
including six Sound Patterns Nos. 1—6 (1997-2003); (ii) orchestral music (4), 
including two symphonies (1985, 1987); (iii) The Sign music for the Internet 
(4) (2002-2005); (iv) song albums (3) (1992-2005); and (v) film music (5) 
(1991-2006). 


FF OE 
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There are other middle-aged composers actively involved in compositional 
activities in addition to teaching at conservatories, such as Tang Jianping 
(1955— ) in Beijing and Jia Daqun (1955— ) in Shanghai.” There is also a 
large number of students studying composition at conservatories in China; a 
few have shown potential during their undergraduate years. At two concerts 
entitled Qiu wen [Query in autumn] produced by the Qu Xiaosong Music 
Studio on February 26-27, 2002 at the City Hall Concert Hall in Hong Kong, 
the programmes included Xuci [Form word] (2000) for pipa and zheng, by 
Jin Wang (1978- ); three pieces by Qin Yi (1981- ): Zhenru shuangjie zhi’er 
[Zhenru II] (2000) for pipa solo, Jian [Stream] (2001) for small sanxian and 
zhonghu and Shugu [Story drum] (2001) for pipa and two percussionists; 
and Ran [Burning] (2000) for dizi, pipa, yanggin and zheng by Zhou Qing 
(1981- ). 

To me, the refreshing performances of the 11-member Shanghai Chinese 
Ensemble, which has been set up by Qu Xiaosong specialising in contempo- 
rary Chinese music, is pleasantly surprising. In a review of the concert on 
February 27, 2002, the present author praised the Ensemble for its interpreta- 
tion and technique in performing contemporary Chinese compositions, as 
compared with that of the traditional piece Xing Jie at the same concert. The 
review also pointed out that the Chinese Ensemble players of the younger 
generation, under the cultivation of Qu Xiaosong, a master of the contempo- 
rary Chinese composition, identify themselves with the styles and technical 
nuance of the contemporary Chinese music. Works by Zhu Jian’er, Wang 
Xilin, Yang Liqing, etc., were included in the programmes of the two concerts. 
The musicians of the traditional Chinese ensemble at large prefer to continue 
with their culture of interpreting the traditional Chinese music. It is the same 
with European symphony orchestras, some specialise in classical music and 
others are better at contemporary music.” China needs more Chinese orches- 
tras like the Shanghai Chinese Ensemble in order to cope with the increasing 
volume of musical works produced by contemporary Chinese composers. 
Indeed, compositional and performing activities should develop hand in hand 
in China to shape a bright future for Chinese music. 


OVERSEAS CHINESE COMPOSERS 


This section will be devoted to three Chinese composers who have been briefly 
discussed in Chapter 7 of this book: Chen Qigang, Chen Yi and Tan Dun. 
They were all members of the New Wave composers and all graduates of the 
Central Conservatory of Music in Beijing. 

In a review of Chen Qigang’s (1951- ) Dielianhua [To the tune of 
Dielianhua] (2001), (Concerto pour grand orchestre et ensemble traditionnel 
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chinois, commandée par Koussevitzky Music Foundation et Orchestre 
National de France), Hui Cheung-wai praised the composer’s ability of 
“merging the singing of qingyi of Peking opera as well as the tone colour of 
pipa and guzheng with the colourful contemporary orchestral texture.” Hui 
further said that “many of the contemporary works with a Chinese flavour are 
either too avant-garde and cold or vulgar and deficient to appreciate, but 
Dielianhua gives the listeners an impression of a refreshing effect, superbly 
combining a refined craftsmanship with a contemporary style?” 

Chen’s creativeness has earned him a string of commissions. In his “Major 
published works” which lists 27 compositions he composed from 1985 (Huiyi 
[Le souvenir] for flute and harp) to 2005 (Kanbujian de shengyin [Invisible 
voices] for six voices and large orchestra), 20 are commissioned. The organisa- 
tions that commissioned Chen included Stuttgart City and Stuttgart Radio 
Symphony Orchestra, Orchestre Philharmonique de Strasbourg & Vandoren 
SAS, Orchestre National de France, Messiaen International Piano Competition 
2000, Orchestre Symphonique de Montréal, Koussevitzky Music Foundation 
et Orchestre National de France, Nieuw Ensemble de Hollande, Ballet National 
de Chine et Hong Kong International Arts Festival, etc. One of the character- 
istics of Chen’s works is that he selected diversified subject matters and media 
for his compositions, both from the West and the East, e.g., Song d’une femme 
francaise (2004—2005) for soprano, clarinet and big orchestra, and Concerto for 
erhu and big orchestra (2002), etc.” 

Chen Yi (1953- ) was formally appointed Chair Professor of the 
Changjiang Scholars Award, established by Li Ka-sing Foundation in 1998 at 
the Central Conservatory of Music in Beijing in May 2006. Chen was the first 
scholar in the humanities to receive such an honour.” Before this award, Chen 
Yi had received many other honours and in 2005, she was elected to the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences. She has also received numerous commis- 
sions from foundations, performing arts centres, symphony orchestras, 
universities and colleges, music and arts festivals in the United States, 
Germany, Switzerland, Hong Kong and Mainland China. 

Chen Yi’s works can be classified into three main categories: (i) 30 orches- 
tral and symphonic choral works from 1983 to 2006, including three sympho- 
nies (1986, 1993, 2004), 8 concertos (1983-2005) and a variety of orchestral 
pieces; (ii) 32 chamber and solo pieces (1979-2006); and (iii) 19 vocal pieces, 
mostly for mixed choirs (1985-2003). Her achievements, as described by the 
panel of the Charles Ives Living Award (of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters), apart from her large quantity of compositions, are her ability to 
smoothly and colourfully merge the influence of the Western instrumentation 
with Chinese music.” 

Tan Dun’s (1957— ) own listing of his works is quite interesting. The list 
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has an alphabetical order, with eight categories, in the following order: (i) 
opera; (ii) multi-media and orchestra; (iii) orchestral theatre series; (iv) 
organic music and orchestra; (v) other symphonic works and concertos; (vi) 
oratorio and chorus; (vii) film sound track and concertos; and (viii) chamber 
and solo music.” 

Tan Dun became a household name, especially after his film music 
Crouching tiger, hidden dragon won the Oscar Best Music Award in 2000. In 
December 2006, his opera The first emperor (Qin Shihuang), with the partici- 
pation of the well-known film director Zhang Yimou and world-renowned 
tenor Placido Domingo, premiered at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York and pushed his fame to a new height. His innovative stage devices and 
multi-media approaches, as displayed in his operas, orchestral theatrical works 
and dance/ballet music (e.g., Ghost opera [1994], Marco Polo [1995, 1998], and 
The Map [2002]), have been widely discussed. In an interview on Peony 
Pavilion shortly after its premier in May 1998, Tan remarked that his music 
had followed two distinct paths: one was Chinese culture and the other was 
multi-cultural, or the blending of pluralistic cultures.” 

Tan Dun, Chen Yi and Chen Qigang make a special type of overseas 
Chinese, as they are more mobile than the ordinary overseas Chinese and they 
were educated and cultivated in China during their formative years before 
they left for the United States and France.” Likewise, Zhu Jian’er, Jin Xiang, 
Wang Xilin, Qu Xiaosong, Guo Wenjing and all those whose compositions are 
frequently performed abroad are also agents of pluralistic cultures. This is 
because they are trying to express themselves through fundamentally Western 
media and ways of expression, while in the meantime they are establishing 
their individual styles in which the Chineseness has inevitably become an 
integral part of their compositions. 


COMPOSERS IN TAIWAN AND HONG KONG 


The past decade has witnessed some changes in the composing activities in 
Taiwan. While those composers discussed in Chapter 7 have been composing 
continuously, a new and younger generation of composers has been emerging, 
winning numerous awards and prestige in Taiwan and overseas. In Hong 
Kong, Lin Sheng-shih passed away in 1991 and Doming Lam retired in 1994; 
but in the meantime the middle-aged and young composers have taken over 
the responsibility of continuing creative musical writing during the past 
decade. This section will report on a few selected representative composers (by 
no means an exhaustive list) and their compositions, namely Hsu Tsang- 
houei, Lu Yen, Lai Deh-ho, Ma Shui-lung and Pan Hwang-long in Taiwan, 
together with a mention of a few younger composers; and Luo Yonghui, Chan 
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Wing-wah, Chan Wai-kwong, Ku Xhangwei, Chen Qing’en and Lo Hau-man 
in Hong Kong. 


Taiwan 


Hsu Tsang-houei (1929-2001) was the driving force in the musical circle in 
Taiwan in the second half of the twentieth century, from 1959 when he 
returned to Taiwan to January 1, 2001 when he passed away. His composing 
career extended from 1957 (Sonata for violin and piano, Op. 3, 1957) to 1998 
(Opera Guoxingye Zheng Chenggong [Zheng Chenggong], Op. 51, 1997-1998), 
during which he composed six stage dramas which consisted of two operas (the 
other being Baishe zhuan [The white snake], Op. 33, 1979-1987), and four 
dance music dramas; five cantatas; six orchestral pieces; six chamber music 
compositions; seven instrumental works; two piano albums of 20 pieces each 
and two violin and cello solos; light solo song cycles totalling 41 songs and 
two solo songs for soprano and orchestra.” Zhu Jian’er has this to say of Hsu’s 
works: “His musical works are diversified in styles with a wide variety of 
forms. His unique craftsmanship enables him to express the Chinese tradition 
and flavours through contemporary musical language. He is a pioneer capable 
of constant breakthroughs.”” 

Lu Yen (1930— ) belongs to the same generation as Hsu Tsang-houei. Lu 
started his composing life in 1967. He is basically an instrumental composer, 
and his compositions consist of 25 chamber music pieces, two concertos, 10 
solo songs, three piano pieces, nine instrumental works and nine orchestral 
pieces including concerto “Taipei” for flute and string orchestra (2003) and 
fantasia “Taipei” (2004). His recent works included Piano improvisation (2005), 
String quartet (2006), Concerto for two pianos and percussion ensemble (2006), 
Piano quintet (2007), and Feixiang de shisi [Flying poetic thoughts].”” 

Ma Shui-lung (1939— ) has been one of the leading composers in Taiwan 
since the 1970s, as indicated in Chapter 7 of this book. His compositions 
cover a wide range of forms: (i) stage drama (three) including the extensive 
distribution of the live recording at the Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts in New York in 1987 of Dou E yuan [Snow in summer] for voice, suona 
and percussions (1980, 1987); (ii) orchestral pieces (eight), including concerto 
for bamboo flute (1981) which was performed in 1983 by the National 
Symphony Orchestra of the United States with maestro Mstislav Rostropovich 
conducting; (iii) one piece for wind ensemble; (iv) chamber music (14); (v) 
instrumental solos (10); (vi) art songs (20); and (vii) arrangement of folk 
songs (19 choral works and 32 piano pieces). His latest work for orchestra 
and male chorus (2005-2006) has yet to be premiered.” Ma has always 
believed in “integrating the local substance with the global perspective,” 
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emphasising the reflection of local identity and tradition as well as modernity 
in composition.” 

Lai Deh-ho (1943- ) is also a composer in favour of chamber and instru- 
mental music. He has composed 19 pieces of chamber music, nine orchestral 
pieces, six instrumental solos and a few songs, including Honglongmeng jiao- 
xiangqu [The Dream of the Red Chamber symphony] for symphony orchestra 
(three-pair woodwind), pipa and drums and gongs of Peking opera (1982- 
1983), Xingxing, hua [Stars and flowers] for harp solo (1995), Meng [Dream] 
for piano trio (1998), Huanxiang feizhou [Fantasising Africa] for percussion 
quartet (2003), three Taiwanese songs (2004) etc.” Lai’s recent works included 
(i) three songs (in Taiwanese) for voice and piano (2004) which were 
premiered on September 17, 2004 in Taipei; (ii) Jiashen longdong [Deep 
winter] for seven percussionists (2004), which was premiered on November 6, 
2005 in Taipei; (iii) double concerto Jixing zhi shi [At the time of improvisa- 
tion] for xiao, dizi and pipa (2006) which was premiered on March 11, 2006; 
and (iv) [4-2-1] bianzou ([4-2-1] variation) for dizi quartet (2007) which was 
premiered on March 30, 2007. 

Pan Hwang-long (1945— ) is now one of the most innovative, dynamic 
and prolific composers in Taiwan, and the teacher of quite a few promising 
young composers. During the past decades (1969-2006), Pan’s works 
numbered 173, with 15 orchestral pieces (1974-2006). Among the orchestral 
pieces are (i) Pu tian le [Heterophony] (2005-2006), which was premiered by 
the National Symphony Orchestra on October 22, 2006 at the National 
Concert Hall in Taipei; (ii) 19 choral works (1971-2001); (iii) 86 chamber 
music pieces (1975-2001) which included six pieces bearing the title of 
Taiwan fengging hua [Formosa landscape] (1987—1993), and 50 pieces bearing 
the title of Migong, xiaoyao you [Labyrinth-Promenade] for different combi- 
nations of instruments such as percussion, flute, flute and piano, and violin 
and clarinet, etc.; 17 chamber music works for Chinese instruments (1991— 
2001) which included 12 pieces bearing the title of Migong, xiaoyao you for 
pipa solo, guzheng solo, pipa and guzheng duet, etc.; three chamber music 
works for both Western and Chinese instruments (1998-2004); four percus- 
sion ensembles, for four, five and ten percussionists (1985-2005); 22 instru- 
mental solos (1976-2000) for both Western and Chinese instruments 
including 10 pieces of Migong, xiaoyao you; and seven arranged folk choral 
works (1969-1991).” The list above is indeed very impressive. In his 77 pieces 
of Migong, xiaoyao you in particular, Pan displayed an incredible pioneering 
craftsmanship of improvisation, reflecting his conviction in originality, far- 
sightedness and professionalism.” 

During the 1990s and the beginning of the new Millennium, with the 
encouragement of various awards and prizes and competitions, such as the 
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National Literature and Arts Award, the Ezecutive Yuan Culture Award, an 
increasing number of young composers have emerged. They may succeed the 
older generation to shoulder the task of continuing the development of new 
music in Greater China. To name a few for future reference, among those who 
have won awards and prizes in Taiwan and overseas are Lü Wen-tze (1962- ) 
with piano, chamber and orchestral works; Hung Chung-kun (1963- ) with 
instrumental, chamber and orchestral works; Ma Ting-yi (1962— ) with instru- 
mental, chamber and orchestral works; Wang Sue-ya (1965— ) with instru- 
mental, chamber, vocal, electronic and multimedia works; Lee Tzyy-sheng 
(1965— ) with vocal, instrumental, orchestral and chamber works; Chao 
Ching-wen (1973- ) with vocal, chamber, electronic, multimedia works; Shih 
Pei-yu (1973— ) with instrumental, chamber, electronic and multimedia 
works; Lin Kuei-ju (1976— ) with instrumental, chamber and electronic works 
and Jen Chen-hui (1981— ) with vocal, chamber, orchestral and instrumental 
works.” 


Hong Kong 


Lo Wing-fai (1949— ) was awarded the Trio Memorial Award of the Asian 
Composers’ League (ACL) (1981), the Best Film Music of the Hong Kong 
Golden Film Awards (1987), Composer of the Year of the Hong Kong Artists 
Guild (1992), the Hutchingson Whompoa Fellowship of the Asian Culture 
Centre (1995), and the CASH Greden Sail Music Award (2001). From 1975— 
2006, he composed 25 orchestral works for both Western and Chinese orches- 
tras, 24 chamber music pieces for both Western and Chinese instruments, 10 
instrumental solos, one opera, seven vocal/choral works, nine theatre music 
pieces, seven film and one TV score, totalling 88. His award-winning works 
include the opera Meng shi hongmei [Dreaming plum blossoms away] (2000), 
Yibi caocao [Flowing fancies] for pipa and orchestra (2002), Taohua shan 
[Peach blossom fan] for theatre drama (2004), Fengliu [Fengliu] for Chinese 
string ensemble (2005) and Qianzhang sao [A thousand sweeps] (2006).** 

On January 6, 2007 at the Hong Kong Cultural Centre’s Concert Hall, a 
concert entitled “Chan Wing-wah and the Hong Kong Chinese Orchestra” 
played four orchestral works by Chan Wing-wah (1954— ), namely Shengpingle 
[Rejoice in peace] (1993), Symphony No. 7 Changcheng [The Great Wall], Jie’ri 
xuqu [Festival overture] (1989— ) and Symphony No. 8 Cangmang dadi [This 
boundless land] for Chinese orchestra, chorus and organ (2006). It was a 
rewarding occasion for a composer to enjoy a concert especially presented to 
playing his compositions. In the past three decades of his career as a composer, 
Chan Wing-wah wrote eight symphonies (six for Western orchestra and two 
for Chinese orchestra) and a dozen other orchestral works; more than two 
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dozen chamber music and two dozen vocal/choral works. A few of Chan’s 
recent works were premiered abroad, such as Beyond the sky (Tian cangcang) 
for sheng, erhu, pipa, zheng, flute and clarinet (2004) at the Festival Encuern- 
tros (2004) in Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, Argentina; Reflections of Macau 
(Haojiang yingzhao) for orchestra (2005) commissioned by the Macau 
Orchestra and premiered at its Contemporary Chinese Music Series Concert 
No. 2 in 2005; Into immensity (Zhuiyi) for soprano and piano (2006) was 
premiered at the Ljubljana Summer Music Festival, Slovenia in 2006; and The 
flying apsaras (Dunhuang feitian) for string quartet was premiered at the 2006 
International Society for Contemporary Music Festival in Stuttgart, Germany.” 

Chan Wai-kwong (1959-— ) has commented on his own music by saying 
that “when people listen to my music for the first time, they can readily find 
something to identify with, something they can share. I still enjoy tonal 
harmony, music with a key centre. I still enjoy the beauty of a simple triad” 
and that “I enjoy music that has a strong humourous touch.” Chan believes in 
individuality: “Whatever I write has a lot to do with my inner feelings at the 
time of writing. The only thing I’m sure is in my own voice. Individuality has 
to be a very important element in creative work?” And in line with his fond- 
ness for popular music culture, Chan believed that a composer should use a 
means of expression that is readily understood by the audience.” With his 
belief that music is for communication, Chan composed a large number of 
vocal/choral works, including eight orchestral choral and 33 vocal solo and 
choral works for piano and instrumental accompaniment. He has also written 
12 orchestral pieces, 11 chamber music works, one opera and six instrumental 
solos. His recent commissioned works include Passions within for piano (2003), 
When the Greek woods laugh, a choral symphony in six movements for solo 
soprano, treble voice choir and orchestra (2003), Fanfare for tomorrow for 
orchestra (2003) and Song for tomorrow for orchestra (2002).” 

There has been a group of composers born in the 1960s and 1970s 
actively engaging in creative musical writing since the late 1980s. Hui Cheung- 
wai (1963— ), Chan Hing-yan (1963- ), Lo Hau-man (1965- ) and Yip 
Shu-kin (1979—) can be regarded as the representatives of this group. Hui 
Cheung-wai started his composing career in 1987 with his Yun [Clouds] for 
piano. By 2006, he had composed over 126 works, ranging from orchestral 
works (24), chamber ensembles (35), instrumental solos (43), vocal/choral 
(14), electronic (2) and film music (8). Among his recent works are Shijian 
xiaohe [A stream of time] for harmonica, violin and guitar orchestra (2004), 
Chuangi xinzhang: Sun Xingzhe zhenkong dengyue [New episode of a legend: 
Monkey King’s adventure on the moon] for narrator and orchestra (2005), 
Feiwu jiulongcheng [Nine dragons: dance to soar] for Chinese orchestra (2006), 
Tantan qin, tiaotiao wei [Plucky flavours] for guitar quintet (2006), Tong yi 
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lantian xia [Under the same blue sky] for mixed chorus and piano (2005), 
and Yecao ciren [The old poet], sung in Cantonese for soprano, mixed chorus 
and piano (2006).” 

Chan Hing-yan (1963— ) began composing in 1996 and since then he has 
written 34 works of which 17 are chamber ensembles, seven are orchestral 
pieces, six are vocal works and four are instrumental solos. His recent works 
include Pastoral and bagatelles from a Spooky land for guitar (2006, Forever 
anew: in praise of a red tune for dizi, sheng, erhu and zheng (2006), Upon the 
wings of the wind for orchestra and two Chinese-wind soloists (2005), When 
the wind returns... for orchestra and two Chinese-wind soloists (2005), On a 
sudden inspiration for erhu and ensemble of Chinese instruments, etc. Some of 
Chan’s works were premiered and performed in Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Sidney and Argentina.” 

Lo Hau-man (1965— ), from 1986 to 2006, has created two operas (1999 
and 2005), orchestral pieces (8), symphonic band (6), chamber music (30), 
instrumental solos (2), music for dance (5), vocal/choral (4), electronic music 
(9), TV music (1) and theatre music (9), totaling 76 works. His recent works 
included the opera Cheung Po Chai (2005), The Dawn of Mount Ararat for 
symphonic band (2006), The Voice of the Moon for wind ensemble, Cantata 
The Servant of God for soprano, tenor, SATB chorus and Chinese instrumental 
ensemble, etc.” 

Yip Shu-kin (1979— ) is one of the youngest in the new generation of 
composers in Hong Kong. At the Hong Kong Arts Festival 2006, his Novela 
(Duanshuo), commissioned by the Hong Kong Sinfonietta, was premiered at a 
concert on March 10 by the Hong Kong Sinfonietta at the City Hall Concert 
Hall in Hong Kong. Novela is for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, two tenor trombones and tuba, harp, 
piano and strings. Seen from the performance of Novela, Yip is obviously a 
composer of great potential. He is now a freelance composer residing in 
Houston, Texas.” 


RESEARCH ON NEW MUSIC IN CHINA 


Overseas 


As Chinese composers’ musical compositions are increasingly exposed to the 
audiences in the West, Western music scholars have turned their attention to 
research on Chinese music, publishing numerous reviews, interviews and 
analyses of Chinese composers and their compositions. The European Foun- 
dation for Chinese Music Research (EFCMR) is an organisation devoted to 
the promotion of Chinese music research. It was founded in 1990 by music 
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scholars from Great Britain, France, Germany and The Netherlands. In the 
inaugural issue of its journal, CHIME, published in Spring 1990, it was 
observed that it was “about time for Europe to discover and explore one of the 
world’s biggest and most fascinating music cultures” and “China has not just 
one type of music, or one kind of musical system, as many people think. In 
fact, it is the home of hundreds of different styles and genres of music, 
belonging to a great many different cultures. Even today, a considerable part 
of China’s musical heritage remains a well-kept secret from Westerners.” By 
2005 CHIME had published 17 issues.” 

Barbara Mittler, sinologist and musicologist, has been studying the devel- 
opment of New Music in China since she was a PhD candidate at the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg in the early 1990s. Her research on China’s New Music, 
especially orchestral works after 1949, has been influential in the West.” Frank 
Kouvenhoven has been another prolific writer on Chinese composers and 
their compositions, since the inauguration of CHIME in 1990, for which he 
and Antoinet Schimmelpenninck have been acting as editors. Apart from the 
articles cited so far in this book, he has also published articles on Chinese 
culture and nationalism, urban music and rural music in China.” Christian 
Utz, a freelance composer and author, focuses on mutual reception and cross- 
cultural influences in Chinese and Western music. Not surprisingly, Tan Dun 
and his works have been a subject of interest for him (in a section on Tan Dun 
in an earlier part of this chapter, seven of his articles on Tan Dun were cited). 
He has also written on Chinese music theory and cultural accommodation.” 
It seems interest in Chinese music will continue to grow worldwide, as more 
authors engage in research and publication in the field.” 


Mainland China 


Publication of the history of New Music during the twentieth century has 
been thriving in the past decade in China, as compared with the previous 
decades. Feng Wenci’s A History of Musical Exchange Between China and Other 
Countries (1998) was certainly a welcome addition to the music historians in 
China.” In fact a history of music of China is a history of musical exchange 
between China and the rest of the world. Tian Qing in his review said that “It 
is an indication of an achievement if someone is able to comb and critically 
assess the development of the history of music in China from the point of 
view of mutual exchange” 

Ju Qihong is one of the prolific writers of the history of modern and 
contemporary music in China. In 2002 his book entitled Xin Zhongguo yinyue 
shi [A history of music of New China] was published.” Wang Anguo in his 
review highly praised this book, saying that Ju’s concern for this topic is due to 
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“his belief in Marzism” and “his strong sense of social responsibility and 
conviction” as a Marzist. Wang further says that Ju's fundamental point of 
view and method in his research on history are based on Marzist-Leninist 
dialecticism and historical materialism. However, Wang criticises Ju's habitual 
inclination for “getting out of control” in his writing which harms the serious- 
ness of the book while offending some people.” Ju has also written several 
lengthy articles on the development of New Music in the past century.” 

Music historians on the Mainland are on the whole still sticking to the 
expression of “the modern and contemporary history of music” for New 
Music in the twentieth century in China, still sticking to the division of music 
of “the old democratic revolution period” (1840-1919) and the “new demo- 
cratic revolution period” (1919-1949), and still avoid going beyond the 
boundary of 1949, the founding year of the People’s Republic of China,” 
except for Ling Ruilan’s Ershi shiji zhongguo yinyue shilue [A brief history of 
the history of music in China in the twentieth century] which has a different 
approach and goes beyond the year 1949: It arranges the historical develop- 
ment chronologically, for example, the late Qing dynasty and the early 
Republic of China, and thereafter the 1920s, 1930s, 1940s up to 1950s—1980s.”° 

Zhang Jingwei’s Zhongguo jindai yinyue shiliao huibian 1840-1919 [A 
collection of materials on the modern history of music in China 1840-1919] 
makes a very useful reference.” Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue jiaoyu shi jinian 
1840-1989 [Annals of the modern history of music education in China 1840— 
1989] by Sun Ji’nan is another valuable addition for music scholars.” Dai 
Jiafang at the Research Institute of Music at the Central Conservatory of 
Music in Beijing has published quite a few articles on the music during the 
Cultural Revolution, since his book Yangbanxi de fengfeng yuyu [The contro- 
versies of yangbanxi] came out in 1995.” In the end of 2006, Dai completed 
his two research projects on “Music During the Cultural Revolution in China” 
and “A history of music in the Cultural Revolution in China,” both having 
been designated as key projects of research and teaching material construction 
by the Beijing Municipal Education Commission in 2002.” 

The Shanghai Conservatory of Music Press has been publishing collec- 
tions of articles and biographies on New Music during the past few years. 
Some publications from this endeavour include: (i) Yinyue xueshu lunwenji 
1980-2002 [Essays on music 1980-2002] (2003);” (ii) Zhongguo yinyue de lishi 
xingtai: Liu Zaisheng yinyue wenji [The historical patterns of Chinese music: A 
collection of articles by Liu Zaisheng] (2003); (iii) Zhongguo jinxiandai 
yinyueshi yanjiu zai ershi shiji [Research on the modern and contemporary 
history of music in China in the twentieth century: A collection of articles by 
Chen Lingqun] (2004);” and (iv) Xiao Youmei quanji [Complete works of 
Xiao Youmei], Volume 1 (Written works) (2004). Other important works 
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published in China in recent years include: Huang Zi yizuo ji [Posthumous 
anthology of Huang Zi’s work] (1997) and He Liiting quanji [Complete 
works of He Liiting] (1997).” 


Taiwan and Hong Kong 


Music scholars in Taiwan have been showing particular interest in composers 
and their compositions of Taiwan origin. This is indicated by the four series of 
36 individual biographies of composers in Taiwan published from 2002 to 
2004, the articles on individual Taiwanese composers published in Yuelan 
[Music browser] and Beishi guoyue [Chinese orchestra] (Journal of the Taipei 
Municipal Chinese Orchestra), and other publications on music in Taiwan. Of 
these publications, Lü Yuxiu’s Taiwan yinyueshi [A history of music in Taiwan] 
is a notable example. In her Preface Lü indicated that the book covers a period 
up to 2000 and of the nine chapters only Chapter 9 is devoted to “Western 
music,” in which only four composers—Kuo Chih-yuan, Hsu Tsang-houei, Lu 
Yen and Ma Shui-lung—have been included.” The book gives the reader an 
impression that music in Taiwan has developed by itself, without the influence 
from the musical culture of the neighbouring areas, such as Mainland China 
and Japan. 

In Hong Kong, in view of its colonial history and its cultural identity, it is 
understandable that the music scholars in Hong Kong have been more inter- 
ested in doing research on Western, rather than Chinese, music and 
composers. Music research has mainly been centred around the three depart- 
ments of music at three of the universities in Hong Kong, namely, the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong, the Baptist University of Hong Kong, and the 
University of Hong Kong. The Hong Kong Ethnomusicology Society, since its 
establishment in 1984, has also been engaged in Chinese music research, in 
collaboration with the Centre of Asian Studies at the University of Hong 
Kong.” 

At the Chinese University of Hong Kong, Yu Siu-wah has written on 
organology, instrumental music, Oing music history, the music of Cantonese 
opera, and the music of Hong Kong popular culture in relation to politics and 
identity. His recent publications included articles on Tan Dun's Symphony 
1997: Heaven, earth, man, on the application, research and performance of 
Chinese musical instruments, and on the identity of Hong Kong composers.” 

Yang Hanlun at the Baptist University of Hong Kong has been following 
the compositions of Wang Xilin closely and her interim findings were 
published in CHIME No. 16/17. Her recent publications focused on Western 
music historiography in China, Listzt and Chinese symphonic poems.” Lam 
Ching-wah (Lin Qinghua) specialises in the musical exchanges between China 
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and the West in the late 19th century, a subject area studied by very few 
scholars these days.” I, Liu Ching-chih, after the publication of the earlier 
edition of the present book,” continue my research on the various aspects of 
New Music in China, writing on such topics as the three stages of the develop- 
ment of New Music in China, the scope and theoretical foundation of New 
Music, the form, craftsmanship and aesthetics of New Music, clarifying 
responses to comments on the earlier edition of the present book, and the art 
of Chinese ensemble, etc.” 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In this chapter the author has consciously avoided offering his views on the 
composers and their compositions selected for the survey, for the reason given 
at the beginning of this chapter, i.e., the stricture of time and the incomplete- 
ness of the survey. This chapter is, therefore, a report on the compositional 
and research activities during the past decade rather than a critical evaluation, 
as the author did in the preceding nine chapters. 

The past decade has witnessed an exciting development in the creation of 
new music in China. Music compositions are no longer vocal-dominated, nor 
are they politically oriented. Works composed during the past ten years by 
Chinese composers in Mainland China, Taiwan, Hong Kong and overseas are 
not only inspiring, enlightening and sparkling, they are also pluralistic cultur- 
ally and international in outlook. Kouvenhoven expects “native intellectual 
perceptions of Chinese culture will continue to grow more liberal and more 
appreciative of new, alternative forms of art, a process that has flourished in 
the PRC ever since the late 1970s?” 

However, scholarly work concerning New Music has been less than 
productive. While there has not been strong interest in doing research on this 
subject in Taiwan and Hong Kong, music scholars on the Mainland still do 
not enjoy a free environment to engage themselves in a politically charged area 
of research. It is still difficult for music scholars to collect the necessary data 
for their projects, in both Chinese and foreign languages and for them to 
publish their research findings, especially when their work is not in line with 
the state’s yardstick. 

In the decades ahead we will be looking forward to continuous creation 
of New Music by Chinese composers, together with the booming of scholarly 
research on New Music. 


Epilogue 


A Critical History of New Music in China is not a comprehensive history book 
and I have never had the intention of writing one. As mentioned in the 
“Prologue,” my purpose of writing the Critical History was to share with inter- 
ested readers my observations on the various aspects in the development of 
new music in the 20th century, which may be different from other music 
scholars. The difference is conducive to making the subject-matter a pluralistic 
academic discipline. The Critical History is therefore strictly speaking a book 
of “one man’s view.” I believe that with many books of “one man’s view,” a 
more balanced, pluralistic and less subjective history of new music in China 
will take shape. 

The English version of the Critical History is basically a translation of the 
first Chinese edition published in Taiwan in 1998, which was extensively 
revised during 2003 to 2006, as reported in the “Prologue.” For the English 
version, following feedback from two insightful anonymous readers, apart 
from amendments throughout the main text, I made several major structural 
alterations, which included: (i) merging chapters 9 and 10 into chapter 9 and 
writing in English a new chapter 10 “New Development 1996—2006”; (ii) 
condensing bibliographic material in the Notes; (iii) providing a bilingual 
glossary of terms and names; (iv) appending the Chinese versions with 
English translations of the song lyrics other than those already included in the 
musical examples; and (v) writing this Epilogue in English. 

I hope that readers will find this book readable and useful as a reference. 


Liu Ching-chih 

Hong Kong Institute for Humanities and Social Sciences 
(Incorporating the Centre of Asian Studies) 

The University of Hong Kong 


July 2010 Hong Kong 
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Notes 


Prologue 

1. Liu Ching-chih, “Mao Zedong shidai de zinyinyue yundong.” 

2. Niu Longfei, “Ping Liu Jingzhi zhu xinyinyue shilun.” 

3. I once discussed with Professor Han Zhong’en the idea that “everyone should 
write his own history of music.” See Han’s essay “Bieyizhong kuanghuan,” 507. 

4. On the debate, see the “Discussion” section in Liu Ching-chih, “Huigu yu fansi,” 
40-60. 

5. The original phrase “further to the left than the leftists” in Han Zhong’en’s essay 
(see note 3) was later revised in accordance with my suggestion. See Lines 1—4 of 
Han, “Bieyizhong kuanghuan,” 507. 

Chapter 1 

1. See Liu Ching-chih, “Ouzhou yinyue chuanru Zhongguo,” 1-2. 

2. The seven volumes of Zhongguo xinyinyue shilunji [History of New Music in 
China: Collected essays] were published by the Centre of Asian Studies, University 
of Hong Kong. See the References section for publication details. 

3. Lu Ji, “Zhongguo xinyinyue de zhanwang.” 

4. Li Ling (Li Yuanyong), “Ltielun xinyinyue.” 

5. Lü Ji, “Weida er pinruo de gesheng.” 

6. On “New Music” policies and development, see: Lu Huabo, “Suowei xinyinyue”; 
Li Yuanyong, “Women yinggai zenyang lijie xinyinyue”; Zhao Feng, “Zhongguo 
xinyinyue yundongshi de kaocha”; Zhao Feng, “Shi xinyinyue”; Lü Ji, “Xin qing- 
kuang, xin wenti”; and Wang Yuhe, Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyueshi, the “summary” 
section of Chapter 2, “Xin minzhuzhuyi geming shiqi de yinyue wenhua 1919- 
1949,” 29. 

7. The term “Western music” seems to have originated in opposition to the term 


“Eastern music” and is rather vague. Assuming that “Eastern music” refers to the 
music of Japan, then “Western music” should refer to the music of western Europe 
and North America. However, the music which really influenced Chinese music 
was that of western and central Europe, and a truer description would therefore 
be “European music.” American music had no influence on Chinese music at all 
until the middle of the twentieth century, and had itself been profoundly 
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10. 
fi, 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


Notes 


influenced by European music. If this view is acceptable, then for the sake of accu- 
racy Western music should be referred to as “European music.” 

Li Yuanyong, “Ltielun xinyinyue.” 

Liu Ching-chih, “Xiao Youmei de yinyue sixiang yu shijian.” This article was later 
included in Dai Penghai and Huang Xudong, Xiao Youmei jinian wenji, with the 
omission of part of a sentence concerning the Lu Xun Academy of Arts: “In Main- 
land China, the school of people trained at the Lu Xun Academy of Arts, with the 
support of the Communist Party, controlled the music campaigns, but....” 
Compare the original text in the version published by the Centre of Asian Studies, 
University of Hong Kong (237, line 15) with the Shanghai yinyue chubanshe 
version (259). 

See Lü Ji, “Xin qingkuang, xin wenti,” 5. 

Ibid., 6. 

See Liu Ching-chih, “Ouzhou yinyue chuanru Zhongguo,” 1-2. 

Liu Ching-chih, “Zhongguo xiandai yinyue de yuanqi,” 258. 

Liu Ching-chih, “Huigu yu fansi,” 37-38. 

The term “xin” (new) is eschewed, in favour of “jinxiandai” (modern, contempo- 
rary) or “dangdai” (contemporary), in Wang Yuhe, Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyueshi; 
Wang Yuhe, Zhongguo xiandai yinyue shigang 1949-1986; and Liang Maochun, 
Zhongguo dangdai yinyue 1949-1989, yet a close look at the contents reveals that 
all the material collected in these three volumes is concerned with “New Music.” 
Of the nine chapters (269 pages) of Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyueshi, for example, 
only two (49 pages) cover “New developments in traditional music” and “The 
continuing development and reform of traditional music”; of the six chapters (277 
pages) of Zhongguo xiandai yinyue shigang 1949-1986, only one (32 pages) 
discusses “The handing down and development of traditional music”; and, strictly 
speaking, all nine chapters (246 pages) of Zhongguo dangdai yinyue 1949-1989 
discuss works of “New Music,” including Chapter 4, “A general survey of contem- 
porary Chinese compositions for solo and ensemble instruments”; and Chapter 5, 
“A glance at contemporary compositions for national instrumental ensembles.” 

Music described as Zhongguo jinxiandai (modern and contemporary 
Chinese), Zhongguo xiandai (modern Chinese) and Zhongguo dangdai (contem- 
porary Chinese) should include Chinese religious music, court music, instru- 
mental music (both traditional and modern), folk music, and regional opera (both 
folk and court), but all three of these books neglect these types of genuinely 
Chinese music, thus demonstrating that the use of either “modern” or “contem- 
porary” to discuss “New Music” is problematic. Besides this, Wang’s “modern” 
(1949-1986) and Liang’s “contemporary” (1949-1989) could lead to confusion, 
and it is necessary to avoid this. 

Mainland Chinese historians generally divide modern Chinese history into 
three periods: (i) jindai (early modern, 1840-1911); (ii) xiandai (modern, 1911- 
1949) and (iii) dangdai (contemporary, 1949-the present). There may be another 
method of division, but it would have to adhere to the rules of musical develop- 
ment in China. 

Zeng began these experiments in the 1920s, after moving from Shanghai to 
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17; 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


Beijing, but they had to be abandoned owing to lack of funds. See Liu Ching-chih, 
“Xinyinyue mengyagi,” 30. The yangbanxi experiment conducted by Jiang Qing 
between 1966 and 1976 was, therefore, nothing new. 

See Liu Ching-chih, “Xiao Youmei de yinyue sixiang yu shijian’; Chen Lingqun, 

Qi Yuyi and Dai Penghai, Xiao Youmei yinyue wenji; and Dai Penghai and Huang 

Xudong, Xiao Youmei jinian wenji, note 9. 

Liu Ching-chih, “Xiao Youmei de yinyue sixiang yu shijian,” 211. 

Liu Ching-chih, “Xinyinyue de zhuti yu tupo (dai xu); 3—4. 

My collection of mimeographs of Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyueshi cankao ziliao 

[Reference material for the history of modern Chinese music] from the Research 

Institute of Music in Beijing and the Chinese Musicians’ Association is incom- 

plete, but includes the following (arranged by date of publication): 

* Both parts of Lunwen xuanji [Selected articles], vol. 4 (1937-1945), Part 1, 
April 11, 1959, 533 pages, Cankao ziliao nos. 96 and 96.1. 

* Nie Er zhuanji [Special edition on Nie Er], vol. 3 (1927-1937), Part 1, May 16 
1959, 594 pages, + 17 pages of corrigenda, Cankao ziliao no. 99. 

* Yinyue zuopin xuanji [Selected musical works], vol. 3 (1927-1937), Part 4, 
August 13 1959, 336 pages, Cankao ziliao no. 108. 

+ Kigu, shuochang yinyue lunwen xuanji [Selected articles on xiqu and shuochang 
music], vol. 3, August 14, 1959, 452 pages, Cankao ziliao no. 110. 

* Volume 1 (1840-1919), September 1, 1959, 219 pages, Cankao ziliao no. 103. 

+ Volume 2 (1919-1927), Part 1, September 1959, 337 pages. 

+ Lunven, yinyue zuopin xuanji [Selected articles and musical works], Volume 4 
(1937-1945), Part 2, September 4, 1959, 301 pages, Cankao ziliao no. 113. 

* Volume 2 (1919-1927), Part 2, September 13, 1959, 595 pages, Cankao ziliao 
No. 111 

+ Lunwen xuanji [Selected articles], Volume 3 (1927-1937), Part 3, October 28 
1959, 478 pages, Cankao ziliao no. 115. 

* Geming yinyuejia: Zhang Shu (1909-1938), Mai Xin (1915-1947), Zhang 
Hanhui (1902-1946), Volume 4 (1937-1945), Part 3, November 26, 1959, 214 
pages, Cankao ziliao no. 121. 

Jindai yinyue zuopin yinxiang mulu [Catalogue list of audio versions of 
modern musical works], June 1960, Cankao ziliao no. 127. 

Wang Qiuping, ed., Sishisi wei yinyuejia gequ zuopin suoyin [Index of songs by 
44 musicians], June 1985, Cankao ziliao no. 127. 

I have in my collection only 11 items from the mimeographed collection 

Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyueshi [History of modern Chinese music], put together 

by the Research Institute of Music and the Chinese Music History Teaching and 

Research Section of the Central Conservatory of Music. These are: 

Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue shumu [Bibliography of modern Chinese music], 
July 20, 1962, 497 pages, Internal Ref. Mat. no. 157. 

Qupu zhi er [Collected music, 2], February 1980, 84 pages. 

Qupu zhi san [Collectd music, 3], February 1980, 122 pages. 

Qupu bufen zhi yi [Parts for music, 1], 1980, 105 pages. 

Quyi, xiqu changci bufen [Libretto for quyi and xiqu], 1980, 30 pages. 
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+ Lunzhu yu shiliao xuanji [Compilation of written works and historical mate- 
rials], 1981, 7 pages. 

* Qupu zhi wu: Gangqin, xiao tiqin xuanqu [Collected music, 5: A selection of 
music for piano and violin], May 1981, 94 pages. 

* Qupu zhi si: Minzu qiyue quxuan [Collected music, 4: A selection of tunes for 
national instruments], May 1981,426 pages. 

* Wenzi bufen [Texts], July 1982, 155 pages. 

* Wenzi bufen (er) [Texts (2)], June 1983, 200 pages. 

* Wenzi bufen (san) [Texts (3)], June 1983, 337 pages. 

Nie Er quanji. 

Xian Xinghai quanji. 

See Liu Ching-chih, “Xinyinyue dianji shigi 1920-1936,” 102. 

I have debated the evaluation of Nie Er with Su Xia and Liang Maochun, both of 

the Central Conservatory of Music. In June 1992, we were invited to Taipei to 

attend a conference to commemorate Jiang Wenye, and Su presented a paper 

comparing Jiang Wenye and Nie Er. During the discussion which followed, I asked 

him how a song-writer could be compared with a composer of symphonies, thus 

provoking some argument. The Beijing periodical Yinyue yanjiu published a long 

article by He Zhi entitled “Shuo yizhong wenhua” which defended Nie Er’s 

musical status. For details, see Taipei xianli wenhua zhongxin, Jiang Wenye jinian 

yantaohui lunwenji, 207-219; Su Xia, “Taiwan hang,” 37-45; and He Zhi, “Shuo 

yizhong wenhua,” 29-33. 

See Guan Jianhua, in “Xinyinyue fazhan,” writes: “The history of the development 

of New Music is an inevitable outcome of interchange between different cultures 

of the world” (281). Also see Niu Longfei, in his article “Ping Liu Jingzhi zhu xin- 

yinyue shilun, writes: “As Dr. Liu Ching-chih says, the path taken by New Music 

over the past century has mostly been towards ‘the rejection of tradition and 

wholesale westernisation’ However, this is not, as Dr. Liu states, a case of taking ‘the 

wrong direction, but of historical inevitability.” 

Liu Ching-chih, “Xinyinyue de biranxing,” 656. 

For these remarks of Li Zehou and Liu Zaifu, see the record of their dialogue in 

Gaobie geming, 36, 37 and 38. 
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Chapter 2 


1. 


For historical sources on Nestorianism such as: Da Qin Jingjiao san wei meng du 
zan [Da Qin Luminous Religion hymn in adoration of the Holy Trinity]; Da Qin 
Jingjiao da sheng tongzhen guifa zan [Da Qin Luminous Religion hymn of praise 
for the Transfiguration of Our Lord]; and Tao Yabing, “Tangdai Xifang yinyue.” 
Sir Robert Hart (1835-1911) was an Irishman who lived in China between 1864 
and 1908 and for many years was Inspector-General of China’s Imperial Maritime 
Customs. A lover of literature and music, he also played the violin and cello. 

Juliet Bredon is Hart’s niece. See Bredon, Sir Robert Hart, 185-186. 

Martin, A Cycle of Cathay. On 417—424, Martin refers to a visit he made to Hart’s 
house, when he saw Hart working while the band played for him in the garden. 
Hart gave weekly garden parties or dances. 
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See Bredon, Sir Robert Hart. Miss Bredon records that Hart’s entertaining took 
place mostly on Wednesday afternoons in spring and autumn. The band was 
sometimes supplemented by a double bass. She provides a very vivid description 
of the parties (187-188): 

... ladies walked about under the lilacs, which in April hung over the paths 
like soft clouds of purple fog, displaying their newest toilettes; diplomats 
discussed la situation politique; missionaries argued points of doctrine; corre- 
spondents exchanged bits of news. All nationalities, classes and creeds were 
represented in this cosmopolitan corner of the world, but the lions and the 
lambs agreed tacitly to tolerate each other for the sake of hearing the familiar 
tunes, warming as good old wine to the hearts of exiles, and for the sake of 
seeing the mysterious man.... He [i.e., Hart] ... would sometimes remark 
laughingly, “They come! I know why they come. It is just to get a sight of the 
two curios of Peking, the I.G. and his queer musicians.” Occasionally Chinese 
guests would mingle with the rest, lending with their silken gowns and silken 
manners a touch of picturesqueness to the scene. 

Conger, Letters from China, 264-265. Sarah Pike Conger was the wife of the 

United States’ special envoy to China, Edwin Conger (1843-1907). On her sixtieth 

birthday, July 24, 1903, a group of high-ranking Chinese ladies led by the wife of 

Wang Wenshao, the Minister of Defence, came to congratulate her. The event is 

described in a letter to her daughter (264-265): 
As we passed out through a hall leading to the dining-room, Sir Robert Hart’s 
band began to play in the outer court. The Chinese seldom give any expression 
of surprise, but this was too much, and their faces betrayed the inner 
thought.... We talked of the different customs of China and America, and 
their significance. The band was still playing, and Mrs. Wang Wen Shao 
remarked, “Pd rather hear that music than talk or eat.” I said if they would 
partake of the food we would soon go where we could see the band playing. I 
told them they were Chinese musicians playing foreign music upon foreign 
instruments. I sent word for the band to rest from their playing and partake of 
their refreshments.... We invited our guests to take seats in the large hall 
opening into the court where the band was playing. None of the ladies had 
either seen or heard a band with foreign instruments playing foreign music. 
They watched them until the last note was sounded and the last musician had 
left. 

Bredon, Sir Robert Hart, 186. 

Ibid., 245. 

Zhang Jinhong, “Woguo xiandai junyue xiaoshi,” 10. The piece was later included 

in “Liushi nian lai de Zhongguo yuetan,” 285. 

Hong Pan, “Tan junyue,” 1. 

In his article “Zhongguo xiandai junyue,’ Han Kuo-hwang states that Hong Pan 

was a graduate in music of Central University, and the first person to be sent to 

study military music in Germany. According to Shi Kuanping’s Junyue de fazhan 

yu yanjiu (39), Hong was leader of a military band established in Chongqing in 

1944. A year later the band was re-structured and became a training band for the 
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Notes 


army’s school of military music. Also on the teaching staff at the school was 
Zhang Jinhong, who taught harmony. According to an article by Chen Liqian 
(“Woguo xiandaihua junyue,” 45), in 1943 Hong Pan was head of education at the 
school of military music and was also teaching theory and conducting. Zhang 
Jinhong was teaching theory at the same school, and therefore Han assumes that 
Zhang and Hong were colleagues, and that Hong’s article is really discussing the 
“forerunners” of modern Chinese military music. 

Liu Fenghan, Xinjian lujun, 161. 

Yuan Shikai, Bingliie lucun. 

Han Kuo-hwang, “Zhongguo xiandai junyue,” 8-9. 

Ibid., 9. 

Wen Gongzhi, Zuijin sanshi nian junshishi, 44, 46, addendum. 

Jiaoyu zazhi 2, no. 5 (1910), and 3, no. 7 (1911), photographs. 

Gu Fengtian, “Shandong jinshi geyao,” 19. 

Taga Akigoro, Kindai Chiigoku kydiku-shi shiryo, 284. 

Ibid., 461-462. 

Ibid., 608, 653. 

Jiangsu, May 1903, no. 3. 

Xinmin congbao 3, no. 3 (1904): 75-79. 

Gan Houci, Beiyang gongdu leizuan (2), 746, 863, 876, 880. 

Taga Akigoro, Kindai Chiigoku kyoiku-shi shiryd, 519-520, 547-567, 572-575. 

Han Kuo-hwang, “Qingmo de xuetang yuege,” 9-28. See Han’s article for the 
substance of this section. 

Fei Shi, “Zhongguo yinyue gailiang shuo.” 

Liang Qichao, Yinbingshi shihua, section 78. 

Wang Guangqi, Geguo guoge pingshu, 5—6. 

See Liang Qichao, Yinbingshi shihua, sections 54, 77, 97, etc.; Xin Luoma chuanqi, 
Lun youxue, etc. 

Liang Qichao, Yinbingshi shihua, sections 18, 54, 77, 86, 97, 119, 120. 

Liang Qichao, Zhongguo jin sanbainian xueshushi. 

Ibid.; and Liang Qichao, Yinbingshi shihua, section 78. 

Huang Fuqing, Qingmo liu Ri xuesheng, 84. The figure of 18,786 quoted in note 8 
on p. 92 of the same book comes from the Xinmin congbao. 

See Qingmo gesheng guan zifei liu Ri. 

Miss Liu Linyu, who went from Taiwan to study music in Tokyo, photocopied for 
me two early Meiji songbooks issued by the Board of Music Research—a collec- 
tion of songs for use in primary, normal and middle schools, dating from 1881, 
and a collection of songs for infant schools, dating from 1877. The songs in the 
former were similar to those of Zeng Zhimin and better than those of Shen 
Xin gong. 

Tanabe Hisao, Chiigoku, Chosen ongaku chosa kiko, 240-247. 

For Zeng Zhu’s biography, see Zhongguo renming da cidian, 1167; and “Xinhai 
geming, yi.” 

Little has been written about Zeng’s life and work in the way of commentary. 
More factual accounts include Da Wei, “Liang Qichao, Zeng Zhimin,” 39-41; 
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40. 


41. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


46. 


47. 


Chen Lingqun, “Zeng Zhimin,” 44—48; and Han Kuo-hwang, “Zaogi tuiguang 
xinyinyue,” 29-39, etc. 

The “Translator’s Note” in Mingren yuelun, by a teacher at Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity and the Tokyo College of Music whose name is given only as “Kaibei” [possibly 
Raphael von Koeber?] and translated by Zeng. 

In his article “Zeng Zhimin,” Chen Lingqun records that “Particularly worthy of 
mention is the fact that on July 17, shortly after the establishment of this Associa- 
tion [the Asian Classical Music Association] a concert was held to mark the 
departure of the students who had graduated in [1904]. As one of the Associa- 
tions’s founders, Zeng Zhimin gave an account of its ‘history and current circum- 
stances, and the item which aroused most interest on the varied programme was 
a piano duet played by Zeng and his wife. Reports of the event praised it as ‘carefree 
and bold, as if one were in European musical circles. It was fresh and new, and 
very stirring.” Chen notes: “See Xinmin congbao 3, no. 3 (August 1904): ‘Yaya 
yinyuehui zhi lishi [The history of the Asian Classical Music Association], “Yaya 
yinyuehui jianzhang [General Regulations of the Asian Classical Music Associa- 
tion] and ‘Yaya yinyuehui kaihui shi wei jia chen zuyesheng songbie ji’ [A note on 
the farewell meeting held by the Asian Classical Music Association for students 
graduating in 1904].” He adds: “This information was first discovered and drawn 
to my attention by Zhang Jingfu, President of the College of Chinese Music.” 
Zeng Zhimin, “Yueli dayi.” 

Zeng Zhimin, “Changge ji jiaoshou fa.” 

Zeng Zhimin, “Jiaoshou yinyue chubu.” 

Zeng Zhimin, Jiaoyu changge ji. Of the 26 songs in this collection, 16 were 
composed by Zeng. In his preface to Shen Xin gongs Chongbian xuexiao changge 
ji, Huang Yanpei states that this collection appeared at almost the same time as 
Shen’s first Xuexiao changge ji and had a similarly “trail-blazing” effect on the 
promotion and development of schoolsong. 

This work was originally written in English, and had been translated into Japanese 
by Suzuki. Liang Qichao wrote a preface for the book, and Zeng wrote another. 
This was possibly the first complete textbook on music theory after the rise of 
schoolsong. Han Kuo-hwang, in his article “Zaoqi tuiguang Xinyinyue,” described 
Zeng as “an excellent publicist. The advertisement for his Yuedian jiaokeshu [Text- 
book of musical grammar] is very persuasive. We learn from it that the distributor 
of the book was Guangzhi shuju in Shanghai, the paperback version was twenty 
cents and the hardback one yuan. The language used is very progressive and not 
that different from the advertisements in 1980s Hong Kong: it starts by pointing 
out that while gymnastics was seen as an important school subject, music was 
neglected, and there was no method behind music education; it then goes on to 
explain what the translator, Zeng Zhimin, has contributed, gradually introducing 
the content and illustrations of the book, and pointing out that the reader could 
use it to teach himself, and that therefore ‘wise teachers and education researchers 
cannot afford to be without a copy.” This advertisement leaves us in no doubt as 
to Zeng’s capacity for organisation. 

Zeng Zhimin, “Yinyue jiaoyu lun.” This article was the first in China to provide a 
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systematic exposition of issues in modern music education. 

Zeng Zhimin, Xiuzhen yinyue quanshu. 

Zeng Zhimin, “Hesheng liieyi.” This was the first essay on European harmony 
written by a Chinese. 

Gao Yanyun, Hesheng xue. 

The first issue of Xingshi for 1905 carried an advertisement for six books/articles 
on music by Zeng, distributed by Guangzhi Shuju in Shanghai: Jiaoyu changge ji 
[Educational songbook], Guomin change ii [National songbook], “Changge jiao- 
shoufa” [Singing and how to teach it], “Yueli dayi” [The rudiments of music], 
Fengqin jiaoshoufa [Teaching the harmonium] and Jianyi jinxingqu [Simple 
marches]. Some of these are now lost. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

See note 40. 

Zeng Zhimin,“Yinyue siku.” 

Hu Huaichen, “Shanghai xueyi gaiyao.” 

The details conflict in Feng’s recollections of the division of responsibility (1957, 
1959, 1966), hence Gao’s version, stating that he was the Director of the music 
department, is followed here. See the Editorial Introduction to Gao Yanyun, 
Hesheng xue. 

This information was given to Sun Jinan of Shandong Normal University by Peng 
Fuchang, who was a violinist in the orchestra when she was 15 or 16 years old and 
who now lives in Jinan. 

According to Zeng Hongyan’s recollections, Zeng Zhimin was involved in musical 
activities in Beijing and Tianjin at this time. At home there were musical instru- 
ments, both Chinese and western, as well as costumes and props. 

In most articles on Shen Xin’ gong, including Qian Renkang’s “Qimeng yinyue 
jiaoyujia,” his date of birth is given as 1870. However, in the same issue of Yinyue 
yishu, in the information concerning the Shen Xingong Music Scholarship 
awarded by the Shanghai Conservatory, the date is clearly stated to be 1869, and 
that is the date followed here. 

Qian Renkang, “Qimeng yinyue jiaoyujia.” On the cover is a painting in acrylics of 
“the enlightened music educationist Mr. Shen Xin gong” by Chai Benshan. 

Shen Qia and Hsu Tsang-houei, Shen Xin’gong: Xuetang yuege zhi fu. The date of 
publication is unknown, although the foreword is dated December 1988 and it 
was published in Taipei in the early 1990s. This compilation is the most detailed 
source of information on Shen Xin’gong that we have—it includes his autobiog- 
raphy, biographies of him by Shen Qia and Huang Yanpei, Prefaces to a collection 
of songs and a book on how to teach singing, photographs, a selection of Shen’s 
songs, a chronology and four pieces written “in lieu of a preface.” 

The announcement of the Shen Xin gong Music Scholarships and relevant details 
appeared in Yinyue yishu, no. 4 (1984). 

Zhang Jingwei raised some doubts as to who wrote the words and music of Zuguo 
ge [Song of the motherland] in his article “Xuetang yuege Zuguo ge.” He suggested 
that although Huang Yanpei (in Wenhui bao, March 7, 1957) and Feng Zikai (in 
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69. 
70. 
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72. 
73. 


Renmin ribao, March 29, 1957; and Renmin yinyue, no. 5 [1957]) all believed that 

the composer was indeed Li Shutong, the following tended to prove otherwise: 

+ The song is not listed in the 1904 section of Lin’s Hongyi dashi nianpu or in his 
other articles on Li. 

* In Liang Qichao’s “Yaya yinyuehui zhi lishi” includes a report of a concert 
given by the Association on July 17, 1904 to mark the departure of the students 
who had graduated. At this concert a song entitled Guomin ge [National song] 
was sung, the words for which were printed in the programme, without any 
attribution. They are virtually identical to the words of Zuguo ge. 

* If Zuguo ge was composed in February 1905, this makes it at least six months 
later than Guomin ge. 

On the basis of an analysis of Li Shutong’s thinking and life at the time, Zhang 

Jingwei concludes that the lyrics of Zuguo ge were derived from Guomin ge and 

were therefore not by Li himself. As to the tune, Zhang conjectures that a “lao liu 

ban [folk] tune is very well suited to the content and style of the lyrics: it is filled 
with “majestic praise, as befits a great nation” (according to the Xin min dang bao 
report). Zhang believes the song was brought back to Shanghai by a Chinese 
student who had been studying in Japan, that Li Shutong had been much taken 
with it when he heard it, had used it in his teaching, and had copied out the 
manuscript, with a few alterations. He also wonders why, if Zuguo ge had been 
written earlier, it was not included in either Guomin changge ji [National song- 
book] (1906) or Zhongwen mingge wushi qu [Fifty well-known songs in Chinese] 

(1927). The song Da Zhonghua [Great China] in Li Shutong gequji [The songs of 

Li Shutong] (1958) is very similar to Zuguo ge but does not appears in any other 

of Li’s collections. These questions await further study. 

Lian Kang, “Wo kan Li Shutong.” 

Li’s family lost their money through the collapse of two currency-handling firms. 

Almost all of Li’s 300, 000 dollars were lost, but he did not mention this enormous 

blow to anyone. See Ouyang Yuqian’s article, “Chunliu she de kaichang.” Ouyang 

believed that Li’s artistic tendencies meant that he was not upset by what had 
happened. 

Li’s father, a wealthy senior official under the Qing government, was a contempo- 

rary of Li Hongzhang. 

Lian Kang, “Wo kan Li Shutong.” 

Wang Dexun, “Guanyu Li Shutong,” 48-55. 

The so-called “Southern Society” (Nanshe): “Zhong Yi retained his southern 

sound and never forgot his roots” [Poetic preface to the Nanshe, in Nanshe 2nd 

Collection]. The Nanshe jiliie [Rules of the Southern Society] also states: “We set 

up the Southern Society to dovetail with China’s Tongmenghui.” Many of its 

members were also members of the Tongmenghui, for example Song Jiaoren. Li 

belonged to the Yuyuan Circle of the Southern Society and had close links to the 

prominent literary figures Liu Yazi and Su Manshu. 

See Chen Huijian, “Hongyi dashi zhushu.” 

Feng Zikai and Qiu Menghen, Zhongwen mingge wushi qu. 

Hongyi fashi, Qingliang geji. This was later re-published by the Philippine 
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Buddhist Progress Orchestra in the autumn of 1959. 

A copy of Qingliang ge xinji has been given to me by Hwang Yau-tai. It. It contains: 

* Qingliang [Refreshment], Guanxin [Examining one’s heart] and Shanse [The 
colour of the hills] from the original edition of Qingliang geji [Songs for 
refreshment] 

+ Sanbao ge [The song of the Three Great Treasures] 

+ Zhaoyang [Morning sun], Wangui [Returning late], Yue [The moon], Ren yu 
ziran [Man and nature] and Youju [A life of seclusion]: all transcribed by Feng 
Zikai. 

+ Sixteen Buddhist songs, among them three for which Hwang Yau-tai 
composed the music: Huihai gei [The sea of wisdom], Xiaowu [Morning mist] 
and Moni zhu [The pearl]. 

This anthology begins with “Qingliang ge xinji yuanqi ji yiyi” [The genesis and 

significance of A new collection of songs for refreshment] by Master Xiaoyun and a 

preface by Master Mingfu, and ends with “Bianqu houji” [A note after composing 

the music] by Hwang Yau-tai and an appendix, “Xiaoyun shi chang” [Ten songs by 

Xiaoyun] by Master Xiaoyun, with a postscript by the Huayanlian she. 

Li Shutong gequji [The songs of Li Shutong] was reprinted by Hai’ou chuban 

gongsi in Hong Kong in the early 1980s. It has no date of publication and lacks 

the Preface by Feng Zikai. Four songs have been removed: Da Zhonghua [China 
the great], Zuguo ge [Song of the motherland], Wangui [Returning late] and Feixu 

[Ruins]. 

The edition of Zhongwen mingge wushi qu which I have to hand comes from the 

collection of Lee Tak-kwan, Director of Music for the Huaren College, Kowloon. 

It was published by Kaiming shudian, “First edition Year 27, August, ninth edition 

Year 36, September.” 

See note 64. 

Hsu Tsang-houei, “Li Shutong,” 79-92. 

A feminine ending is a cadence which moves from an accented beat to conclude 

on an unaccented beat. 

In addition to those sources already mentioned, information on Li Shutong has 

come from: Liu Ching-chih, “Li Shutong yu Hongyi fashi”; Liao Fushu, “Li 

Shutong de shixinyan,” 64-66; Qian Renkang, “Li Shutong chujia yuanyou,” 19-23; 

Dai Penghai, “Zhongguo yinyuejia zhong de diyiwei yishu tongca,” 2—4; Lin Pei’an, 

“Chan-xin-ru-yue,” 24-26; Sun Jinan, “Cong Li Shutong bianchuang,” 22-23; 

Qian Renkang, “Hongyi dashi linzhong yimo kao,” 15, 20-21; Qin Qiming, “Li 

Shutong shengping,” 31-35; as well as three books received from the Buddhist 

Priest Hongyi Memorial Hall in Quanzhou: Lin Ziqing, Hongyi dashi zhuan [Life 

of Master Hongyi], 74 pages, n.d.; [Lin Ziging,] Wanging laoren jiangyanlu [Record 

of lectures by the venerable Wanqing], 38 pages, 1985; and Master Hongyi, Yueshi 
jing xiyi [A master of music resolves doubts] (draft record begun on the 21st day 

of the 10th month of the year xinji, published posthumously), 62 pages, n.d. 

Newspaper articles include: Li Hongliang, “Hongyi fashi Li Shutong”; Liang 

Bao’er, “Hongyi dashi zhi yinyue”; Yu Cheng, “Li Shutong yu Hongyi fashi”; Deng 

Yuyi, “Du Yu, Cen ‘Hongyi dashi’ hou’; Cen Yifei’s “Yishu zhi men,” “Cong 
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xuanluan dao pingdan,” “Chun man yue yuan,” “Er Yi laoren,” “Xundao ying 
liuxue”; Shu Yin, “Hua-zhi-chun-man, tian-xin-yue-yuan”; Lin Xun, “Wen heru 


» « 


shengse jiang qing ji”; Ye Yusun, “Li Shutong yu Zhejiang zuihou yike xiangshi’; 
Zhang Sheng, “Li Shutong de Yinyue xiao zazhi”; Zhang Wenda, “Su qi wei er 
xing”; and Liu Ching-chih’s “Li Shutong jinianguan,” “Kaiyuan si li de.” 

He Sui, “Xinhai geming qinli jishi,” 406. 

“Xinhai geming, yi.” 

For Junge ershou [Two military songs] and this quotation, see Xinhai geming 
shicixuan. 

Yunnan ribao [Yunnan daily], October 5, 1908. 

Niizi shijie [Women’s world], no. 6 (June 1907), amended edition. 

Wuchang duli [Independence at Wuchang] and Geming jinian [Commemorating 
the Revolution] were both published in Zhongxiaoxue changge jiaokeshu [Textbook 
of singing for primary and middle schools] (1914). 

The use of the term “biao” here dates from the late Qing re-organisation of the 
army and equates to present-day “tuan.” 

Published in Shen Xin gong, Chongbian xuexiao changge ji. 

Da Wei, “Xinhai geming shiqi,” 63-112. This very informative article gives 13 
examples of schoolsong scores and 6 of lyrics. The schoolsong scores used in the 
section on “The influence of schoolsong” in this chapter come from this article 
and also from the second section of Chapter 6, on “Schoolsong,” in Wu Zhao and 
Liu Dongsheng, Zhongguo yinyue shiliie. There is little other material dealing with 
schoolsong, and even fewer scores. In addition to the works already mentioned in 
these footnotes, see also: Luo Chuankai, “Zhongguo Riben jinxiandai yinyue,” 
26-35; Qian Renkang, “Xuetang yuege,” 36—42; Shi Lei, Zhongguo jindai junge 
chutan; and Part 3 of Huang Xiangpeng’s collected writings on music, Chuantong 
shi yitiao heliu (169-225): (i) Revolutionary songs and schoolsong in the late Qing 
poetry world; (ii) The May Fourth New Culture movement and new songs; (iii) 
New lyrics for poems and songs in post-May Fourth urban musical activities; (iv) 
The writing of lyrics on themes concerning workers, peasants and soldiers and 
national liberation songs; and (v) New fusions of tradition. 

Zhang Jingwei sees great similarities between these two songs and believes that 
Zuguo ge [Song of the motherland] may not be by Li Shutong. See Note 64 above. 

Xiao returned to China from Germany in 1920. His songs are very much in the 
style of German Lieder and therefore strictly speaking do not fall into the category 
of schoolsong. 


Chapter 3 


1. 


2, 
3; 
4 


Chow, “Lun Wu-si yundong,” 2-9. 

Hsia, “Part 1: The Early Period (1917-1927), 1-2. 

See Chapter 2. 

Han Kuo-hwang, “Cong yinyue yanjiuhui,” 245-287. This paper includes informa- 
tion on the Music Research Society (yinyue yanjiuhui) and the Society of Music, 
the Arts and Literature (yinyue yinwenshe) excerpted from Hans article. 

See Han Kuo-hwang, “Cong yinyue yanjiuhui,” Appendix 2, 266. 
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Notes 


Ibid., Appendix 3, 267-268. 

Ibid., note 12: “Beijing daxue rikan [Peking University Daily], no. 297 (January 27, 
1919): 2.” Punctuation added by Han. 

Ibid., note 13: “Beijing daxue rikan [Peking University Daily], no. 300 (January 30, 
1919): 2-3.” For the constitution of the Peking University Music Research Society, 
see ibid., Appendix 4, 269. 

Ibid. For the names of these teachers and the courses they taught, see Beijing 
daxue rikan, no. 311 (February 18, 1919): 2; and Li Wuzhen, “Beijing daxue yinyue 
yanjiuhui,” 1. 

For the programme of this concert, see ibid., Appendix 5 and Diagram 1. 

The text of Cai’s speech can be found in Beijing daxue rikan, no. 488 (November 
17, 1919): 2. It was later collected in Cai Yuanpei meixue wenxuan [Selected Writ- 
ings on Aesthetics of Cai Yuanpei] published by Peking University Press, 82. The 
text of Hu Shizhi’s speech can be found in Beijing daxue rikan, no. 486 (November 
14, 1919): 3 and no. 487 (November 15, 1919): 3. 

For the programme for this concert, see Han Kuo-hwang, “Cong yinyue yan- 
jiuhui,” Appendix 6, 271-272. 

See Han Kuo-hwang, “Meiguo suo cang,” 233-237. From its initial appearance in 
March 1920 until it ceased publication in December 1921, two volumes of Yinyue 
zazhi were published in Peking, each containing ten issues. The contents included 
musical scores (staves, numbered musical notation and gongchepu) and articles on 
music, such as Zheng Bo’s “Pi huang zhi jiazhi” [The value of xipi and erhuang 
music]; Zhang Tiemin’s “Yinyue de wuli jichu” [The physics on which music is 
based]; Li Rongshou’s “Xiyang zhuming yinyuejia shuji” [A brief account of some 
famous Western musicians]; Xiao Youmei’s “Heshengxue” [The study of 
harmony]; Wang Lu’s “Qinlii san zhun shuo” [The three standards of the qinlii]; 
and Di Xiaolan’s “Qinxue yu jinri ntijie daode zhi guanxi” [The link between 
learning the gin and modern female virtue]. 

Punctuation added by Han Kuo-hwang. 

The first syllable of the word for “music” was omitted from the original text, but 
has been added by Han Kuo-hwang. 

Wu Xinliu, “Bei Da,” 19. 

On October 19, 1920, the officers of the Music Research Society included Cai 
Yuanpei (President), Zhang Tiemin (Executive Director), Song Ze and Liu Jun 
(Chinese documents and correspondence), Huang Peijie (Documents and corre- 
spondence in Western languages, and also Accounts), Zhang Pengqiao (gugin 
group), Kang Taihong (traditional music group), Jiang Fucong (Kunqu group), 
Wu Jiarui (piano group), Li Wuzhen (violin group), Hong Donghai (singing 
group), Yang Zhaoshu and Zhang Tiemin (magazine editors), and Song Ze 
(magazine manager). See Han Kuo-hwang, “Beijing daxue yinyue yanjiuhui 
daoshi,” 43. 

The constitution of the Music Research Society of Peking University was highly 
detailed, consisting of eight sections and 34 clauses. It was published in the Beijing 
daxue rikan, no. 723 (October 23, 1920): 3—4. For the whole text, see Han Kuo- 
hwang, “Cong yinyue yanjiuhui,” Appendix 7, 273-276. 
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27. 


For the programmes for these two concerts, see Han Kuo-hwang, “Cong yinyue 
yanjiuhui,’ Appendix 8, 277-278. Han believes that “the Liu Shouzhuang who 
played many pipa and erhu pieces in the programmes was probably Liu Tianhua 
(This requires further research.).” 

See Liao Fushu, “Cai Yuanpei xiansheng,” 14-15. 

Xiao Youmei, “Yinyue chuanxisuo.” 

Ibid. At that time, this small 15-strong orchestra may have been the only one 
consisting entirely of Chinese players, but it was not the first in China to play 
European string and wind instruments. This was the one set up in the Music 
Department of the Shanghai School for Poor Children by Zeng Zhimin in 1909- 
1910. It had 40 members, i.e., 25 more than the Institute’s orchestra, and came 
into existence 13 or 14 years earlier. See Liu Ching-chih, “Xinyinyue mengyaqi,” 
29. 

Wu Xinliu, “Bei Da,” 17. 

Yang Xingfo (Yang Quan), was a close friend of Xiao’s, who had gone with him to 
study in Germany and worked at the Central Research Institute. He was of great 
assistance to Xiao, especially when he was planning to establish the National 
Conservatory of Music. Yang raised funds and through Cai Yuanpei enabled the 
plans to be brought to fruition. See Chow Fan-fu, “Zhongguo jindai yinyue zhi 
xianqu,” 47. 

Two dates have been given for the founding of the National Conservatory of 
Music in Shanghai. One is November 27, 1927 (see Ding Shande, “Shanghai 
yinyue xueyuan,” 289-297); the other is November 5, 1927, for which see Wu 
Xinliu, “Bei Da.” Here I follows Ding Shande. It is hard to decide whether the 
name should be Shanghai yinyue yuan or Shanghai yinyue xueyuan. In the 1920s, 
the former was in general use, but from the late 1940s on, the latter was used more 
frequently. For the expansion of the Shanghai yinyue yuan, see Ding Shande, 
Shanghai yinyue xueyuan jianshi; and Chen Hong, “Yi Xiao Youmei xiansheng,” 
110-115. There are six chapters in Shanghai yinyue xueyuan jianshi, covering the 
periods 1927-1937, 1937-1945, 1945-1949, 1949-1966, 1966-1976, and 1976— 
1987. There is also a list of important events, which is very useful. Another useful 
source is a mimeograph of Liu Lixin and Hua Xuan, Shanghai yinyue xueyuan 
jiaoxue renyuan, 168. Other references include: Schimmelpennick and Kouwen- 
hoven, “The Shanghai Conservatory of Music,” 56-91; Wang, “The Evolution of 
Piano Education”; Chow, “Presenting China Musically”; Chen Lingqun, “Cong 
Guoli yinyueyuan,” 3-14; and Liu Ching-chih, “Ouzhou yinyue xueyuan.” 

On the setting up of the National Institute of Music’s Society for Music and the 
Arts and the Society for Music, the Arts and Literature, see Han Kuo-hwang, “Cong 
yinyue yanjiuhui,’ 245-287. 

The wind and string orchestra of the Ministry of Works in Shanghai was estab- 
lished in 1881 and was originally simply a wind orchestra, but in 1923, under the 
leadership of the Italian Mario Paci, it grew in size and incorporated strings 
too. At the start, the members of the orchestra wereall non-Chinese, and it was 
only in the 1930s that it gradually began to take in some Chinese players and to 
play works by Chinese composers, such as Huang Zi’s overture Huaijiu [In 
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memoriam]. When Paci died, another Italian, Arrigo Foa, took over as conductor. 
On the Shanghai Ministry of Works Orchestra, see Han Kuo-hwang, “Shanghai 
gongbuju yuedui,” 143-205. Other references include: Bickers, “The Greatest 
Cultural Asset,’ 837-975; and Melvin and Cai, “An Orchestra with a Political 
Accompaniment.” 

These two committees collected materials between June 1933 and February 1934, 
revised them between March 1934 and May 1935, and prepared them for publica- 
tion between June and September 1935. (Xiaoxue yinyue jiaocai [Music teaching 
materials for elemenatry schools] (3 vols., 67 songs); and Zhongxue yinyue jiaocai 
chuji [Music teaching materials for high schools] (1 vol., 67 songs). They were 
published in October 1935.) 

This Education Committee was headed by Cheng Maojun, with Chen Jingchun as 
secretary. There were also two or three inspectors and a clerk. The work of the 
Committee involved (i) publishing a music education monthly (April 1933); (ii) 
setting up a small wind and string orchestra (May 1933); (iii) banning undesir- 
able musical dramas and revising already existing drama songbooks, and creating 
new song-tunes and operas for the masses; and (iv) organising choirs, and classes 
in piano, violin, harmonica and huqin; and (v) opening theatres (January 1938). 
Professor Tang Xueyong of Taishan University in Guangzhou, the Austrian 
professor Dr. Strauss and the musician Wu Bochao were among those who sat on 
the Ministry of War’s Military Music Research Committee in the 1930s. Hong 
Pan, a graduate from the Music Department of Taishan University, was sent to 
Germany to study military music. 

The first prize in this competition went to He Liiting for his Mutong zhi di [The 
herd-boy’s flute]. Four pieces shared second prize: these were Yu Bianmin’s C 
minor variations; Lao Zhicheng’s Mutong zhi yue [Music of the herdboy]; Chen 
Tianhe’s Prelude, and Jiang Dingxian’s Yaolan qu [Cradle song]. An honorary 
second prize also went to He Lüting for his Yaolan qu [Cradle song]. See Zhang 
Jiren, “Qierpin yu Zhongguo de Xinyinyue 1934-1937,” and his account of 
Tcherepnin in “Xinyinyue jiaoyu de dianjizhe,” 20-35 and 329-364. 

For material on Tcherepnin’s life and his stay in China, see: Zhang Jiren, “Qierpin 
yu Zhongguo de Xinyinyue 1934-1937”; Zhou Wenzhong, “Qierpin zai yinyue”; 
Qian Renkang, “Qierpin xiansheng yu Zhongguo”; Ouyang Meilun, “Jianjie 
Qierpin de yisheng”; Zhou Xiaoyan, “Shenzhi de huainian”; He Liiting, “Huianian 
Qierpin xiansheng”; Liu Xue’an, “Huainian Qierpin gei wo de jiaodao”; and 
Zhang Jiren, “Ji Qierpin furen,” 44-50. 

See Chapter 2. 

On Xiao Youmei’s life and achievements, see: Hsu Tsang-houei, “Xiao Youmei 
xiansheng,” 93-101; Chow Fan-fu, “Zhongguo jindai yinyue zhi xianqu,” 29-56; 
Xiao Shuxian, “Huainian shufu,” 57—63; “Xiao Youmei xiansheng (1884-1940) 
jianliie nianbiao,” 71-77; “Xiao Youmei xiansheng yuequ,” 78-80; Ding Shande, 
“Nanyi wangque de huiyi”; Liu Xue’an, “Wen Shanghai yinyue xueyuan shisheng”; 
Chen Lingqun, Qi Yuyi and Dai Penghai, Xiao Youmei yinyue wenji; Liao Fushu, 
Xiao Youmei zhuan; Dai Penghai and Huang Xudong, Xiao Youmei jinian wenji; 
Liu Ching-chih, “Xiao Youmei de yinyue sixiang,” 203-234; Chen Lingqun, “Xiao 
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Youmei yu Zhongguo jinziandai yinyue jiaoyu,” 3—6; and Xiao youmei quanji 
bianji weiyuanhui, Xiao Youmei quanji, vol. 1, Wenlun zhuanzhuji. 

Xiao Youmei’s doctoral thesis, Eine Geschichtliche Untersuchung über das Chine- 
sische Orchester bis zum 17. Jahrhundert [A study of the development of tradi- 
tional orchestras in China before the seventeenth century] can be found at Leipzig 
University under the romanised name of Hsiao Yiu-Mei, where “Chopin” is given 
as his Western name. At the viva for the degree, the other two examiners, apart 
from Riemann, were Professors Weule and Conrady. 

The orchestra had 15 members—Conductor, Xiao Youmei; Strings: three first 
violins, one second violin, one viola, two cellos, one double bass; Woodwind: one 
oboe, one clarinet; Brass: one French horn, one trombone; Percussion: one 
timpanist. 

Zhang Jiren, “Qierpin yu Zhongguo de yinyue.” For the English version of 
Tcherepnin’s letter to Xiao, see Zhang Jiren, “Qierpin yu Zhongguo de Xinyinyue 
1934—1937, 340. See note 32 for material on Tcherepnin. 

Yinyue zazhi (November 1934). 

The twenty-one songs in Xiao Youmei’s Jinyue chuji have been reprinted in Xiao 
Youmei xiansheng zhi zuopin. 

The twenty-five songs in Xiao Youmei’s Xinge chuji also appear in Xiao Youmei 
xiansheng zhi zuopin. 

For a list of the thirty songs in Xiao Youmei’s Geji (vols. 1-3), see “Xiao Youmei 
xiansheng yuequ,” 78-80. A dozen or so of them are also collected in Zhongguo 
jindai yinyue jiaoyu zhi fu. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

See “Xiao Youmei xiansheng yuequ.” 

The two piano pieces Funeral march [Aidao jinxingqu] and Serenade [Xiaoyequ] 
appear in Xiao Youmei xiansheng zhi zuopin, 103-110. 

“String Quartet in D Major” appears in Xiao Youmei zuopin xuan, 66-95. Bearing 
the serial number 20, it was written in Germany in December 1916 and carries a 
dedication “To Miss Dora Mollendorf.” It is divided into four movements: sere- 
nade, romance, minuet and rondo. 

Xiao Youmei, “Shi nian lai Zhongguo,” 67. The essay was written on June 30, 1937. 
Ibid. 

The music for one of these 80 songs, Tianxia weigong ge [Song of the world as one 
community] was composed by Yi Weizhai, with “harmony and rhythm by Xiao 
Youmei.” 

Yi Weizhai, also known as Yi Ru, was born on April 28, 1874 in Heshan county, 
Guangdong. In his youth he studied in Japan, and was a follower of Sun Yatsen in 
the Xinhai Revolution. He held a post in the Nanjing Provisional Government 
and later moved to a teaching post at Peking Higher Normal School. After the 
establishment of the National Conservatory of Music, he went with Xiao Youmei 
to join the teaching staff there, concentrating on literature and art and composing 
words for the new songs. Later, he left the field of education to make a living by 
dealing in calligraphy and paintings of poems, and cutting seals. Consequently, he 
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fell into financial difficulties and died in 1940, at the age of 66. Long Yusheng, in 
his Jin sanbai nian mingjia cixuan [Selections from the master songsmiths of the 
last three hundred years], evaluates Yi’s ci as follows: “All [his] ci had to be written 
in the se (W) style, which was difficult to read, and he particularly loved the rela- 
tively less-known ci of Zhou (Bangyan) and Wu (Wenying), working extremely 
hard to find the right words and the right tones for them. He himself declared, ‘It 
is said that even in a hundred se lyrics the meaning should not be apparent.” For 
Yi’s life, see Taoxueguan zhu, “Dao Dachang jushi”; and Long Shunyi, “Cong Wen 
er xiangqi de,” 86-87. 

On the song Qingyun, see Chow Fan-fu, “Zhongguo jindai yinyue zhi xianqu,” 51. 
John Field (1782-1837) was an Irish pianist and composer. His nocturnes had a 
great influence on Chopin and shaped a new and original style of piano music: 
they were quiet and lyrical, without being sentimental. 

Liao Fushu, in “Xiao Youmei xiansheng zhuanliie,” revealed that Xiao also wrote a 
piece for cello called Qiusi [Autumn thoughts], but there is no mention of this 
piece in any other source. 

Liang Maochun, in “Zhongguo jindai zhuanye yinyue chuangzuo,” writes very 
admiringly of Xiao’s piano and vocal music and believes that Xiao’s songs were 
lyrical and lively enough. His only criticism is of the lyrics of the songs: he 
describes Yi Weizhai’s lyrics as “tending to be stale in their thinking, and abstruse 
and ornate in style, they are not graceful or natural enough, and the rhythms also 
tend to be trivial and difficult to sing” (17). 

Liu Ching-chih, “Xinyinyue dianji shiqi 1920-1936,” 26. 

See Huang Zi’s preface to Shen Xin’gong’s Xin’gong changge ji, winter of 1936. The 
volume was published in 1937. 

Huang Zi, “Yinyue de xinshang.” 

Huang Zi’s studies in the United States were paid for by the state (the Boxer 
Indemnity), but because the scheme did not cover music, he had to major in 
psychology and take music as a minor when he went to Oberlin. On Huang’s life, 
in addition to the references given in the footnotes to this chapter, see Zhang Hao, 
“Beiyi Huang Zi shi,” 105-109; and Dai Penghai, “Rang lishi zuozheng,” 29—40. 
Han Kuo-hwang, Liu Mei san yueren. 

Ibid., 44-45, 50. (The Oberlin Alumi Magazine [July 1929]: 318) 

Wang Yinian came from Wuxian, Jiangsu. She was born on January 17 1905, and 
in 1929 graduated from the music department of the National Peking University 
Liberal Arts College for Girls. She worked as an assistant professor of music at the 
Liberal Arts College, and at the Peking College of Arts, teaching violin and piano. 
She was one of the founders of the Reform Association for String and Bamboo 
Instruments and transcribed the score for the first traditional opera scores to use 
the stave system in China, Liu Tianhua’s Mei Lanfang gequ pu [Mei Lanfang’s song 
scores]. She stopped working when she married Huang Zi, but after he died she 
taught music from 1939-1954 at the Shanghai Wuben Girls High School, the 
International School in Shanghai and the Shanghai Ministry of Works Elementary 
School, and was head of the No. 3 Staff Families’ School of the Textile Administra- 
tion Bureau. In 1954 she became assistant director of education at the Institute of 
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Music of the high school attached to the Shanghai Conservatory of Music, and 
worked there until she retired in 1963. See Dai Penghai, “Huang Zi nianpu 1904— 
1939,” 16-30. Details of Huang Zi’s life in this section have been partly based on 
this chronology. 
Dai Penghai records that the relationship between Huang and Xiao later became 
“not at all harmonious,” one of the reasons being the different attitudes the two 
took to their students: Huang was very sympathetic to the students’ financial diffi- 
culties, often subsidising them out of his salary and supporting their anti-Japanese 
activities, whereas Xiao did not approve of this and would sometimes even 
discriminate against him. “The fact that when the director of the theory and 
composition group resigned, Xiao gave the post to Li Weining, who had been on 
the staff of the Institute for less than two years, is proof of this, as is the fact that 
proposals made by Huang about teaching frequently failed to get Xiao’s support. 
Because he had so many clashes with Xiao, the work situation was not a happy 
one, and Huang eventually felt he should resign from the post of Dean, ‘in the 
hope that, apart from teaching, he would be able to devote himself to writing.” 
(Huang Zi nianpu, 28) But in 1930 Xiao admired Huang’s abilities so much that 
he invited him to work at the National Institute of Music, so the disharmony 
between the two men must have arisen later than this. 
See Huang Zi nianpu, 26; and Qian Renkang, “Huang Zi de shenghuo, sixiang he 
chuangzuo,” 238. 
Huang Zi, “Xiyang yinyue, shang” and “Xiyang yinyue, xia.” 
Huang Zi, “Geren jihua.” 
Huang Zi, “Bo-la-mu-si.” 
Huang Zi, “Yueping conghua.” 
Huang Zi, “Diaoxing de biaoqing.” 
Huang Zi, “Zenyang cai ke’neng chansheng.” 
Huang Zi, “Jieshao gei yiban tingzhong.” 
Huang Zi, “Dianying zhong de yinyue.” 
See Huang Zi, “Yinyue de xinshang.” On Huang’s aesthetic thinking, see Yang 
Gaicheng, “Lun Huang Zi,” 33-41; Mao Yuan, “Huang Zi meixue sixiang,” 16-22; 
and Gong Xiaoqiang, “Duiyu Huang Zi yinyue meixue,” 12-15. 
In around June 1933, Shangwu yinshuguan commissioned Huang Zi, Ying Shang- 
neng, Wei Hanzhang and Zhang Yuzhen to edit a series of six volumes of Fuxing 
chuji zhongxue yinyue jiaokeshu [Textbooks for the revival of music in junior high 
schools], which contained 69 songs and 56 lesson-texts. Huang Zi was responsible 
for the design and compilation of the sections on harmony and appreciation, and 
arranged the song material required in the books. His songs and texts were: 
* Vol. 1 (September 1933) 
— Six solo songs and one choral work: Guogqing [National celebration] (words 
by Liao Fushu); Hua fei hua [A flower yet not a flower] (poem by Li Bai); 
Yuhou Xihu [West Lake after rain] (words by Wei Hanzhang); Emei Shan 
yue ge [Moon over Emei Mountain] (poem by Li Bai); Nongjia le [Happiness 
of peasant households] (words by Liu Xue’an); Xin Zhongguo de zhuren 
[Masters of the new China] (words by Liu Xue’an); and a four-part chorus 
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Oingtian bairi mandi hong |The sky is blue, the sun is white, the whole 
ground is red) (anonymous). 
— Thirteen texts: “The goals of appreciation”; “The content and external 


me 


form of music”; 


>, 


Comparing music and the other arts”; “How to foster a 


>, 


capacity for appreciation”; “Three aspects of appreciation”; “The classifica- 


», », », », 


tion of music”; “Harmony”; “Solo singing”; “Choral singing”; “Instrumental 
music”; “Chinese musical instruments”; “Instrumental solos”; and “Instru- 
mental ensembles.” 

Vol. 2 (June 1935) 

— Seven songs: Shuishi [The sleeping lion]; Yanyu [The swallow’s words]; 
Nongge [Peasant songs]; Sishi yujia ge [Four seasons of the fisherfolk] 
(words by Wei Hanzhang); Youxi [Games] (words by Liu Xue’an); Busu- 
anzi [To the tune of Busuanzi] (by Su Shi); and Nan xiangzi (poem by Xin 
Qiji). 

— Fourteen texts: “The origins of Chinese music”; “Music of the times of Yu 
and Shun, and the Xia, Zhou and Shang”; “Outline of the flourishing of 


», & 


music at the Zhou court”; “Changes in music during the Han dynasty”; 


», 


“Decline and transformation in music during the Six Dynasties”; “Music 


DD, « », 


for grand events in the Tang dynasty”; “Song and Yuan zaju”; “Outline of 
Ming and Qing music”; “Trends in modern music”; “Periodisation of 
Western music history”; “Ancient music”; “Music of the Middle Ages”; 
“Modern music”; and “Opera.” 

Vol. 3 (January 1934) 

— Four songs: Guoging xianci [National Day offering] (words by Liu Xue’an); 
Ta xue xun mei [Walking on snow and looking for plum-blossom] (words 
by Liu Xue’an); two-part choruses, Qiujiao yue [Music for the autumn 
sacrifice] (words by Wei Hanzhang); and Benshi (Original story) (words by 
Lu Jiye). 

— Eight texts: “The significance of the Classical and Romantic Schools”; 
“Features of the music of the Classical School”; “Classical composers and 
their works”; “Origin and features of the music of the Romantic School”; 
“Romantic composers and their works”; “Programme music”; “A compar- 
ison of programme music and absolute music”; and “Typical composers 
and works of programme music.” 

Vol. 4 (September 1935) 

— Three songs: Huanying yundongyuan kai xuan [Welcome to the athletes 
returning triumphant] (words by Liu Xue’an); a two-part chorus, Cailian 
[Picking lotuses] (words by Wei Hanzhang); and a three-part chorus, Song 
biye tongxue [Seeing off the students who have graduated] (words by Liu 
Xue’an). 

— Nine texts on music appreciation: “Gluck’s Andante”; “Haydn’s Emperor’ 
quartet”; “Mozart’s minuets”; “Schubert’s Song of the Skylark”; “Schumann’s 
Fantasiestücke”; “Brahms’ Cradle song”; “Chopin’s Mazurkas”; “Wagner’s 
Wedding March”; and “Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata.” 

Vol. 5 (April 1935) 
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— Three songs: a two-part round, Ka-nong ge [Canon] (words by Huang 
himself); a three-part chorus, Qiuse jin [Autumn colours are approaching] 
(words by Wei Hanzhang); and a double fugue, Huainan minyao [Huainan 
folk-ballad]. 

— Six texts: “Homophonic music”; “Features of homophonic music”; “Forms 
of homophonic music and representative works”; “Polyphonic music”; 
“Features of polyphonic music”; and “Forms of polyphony (counterpoint, 
harmony, canons, fugues).” 

* Vol. 6 (October 1935) 

— Two songs, Zongli shishi jinian [Commemorating the death of our 
Premier]; and Hudie [Butterflies] (words for both by Liu Xue’an). Also 
included are the older works Dian jiang chun [To the tune of Dian jiang 
chun] and the chorus Yaolan qu [Cradle song]. 

— Six texts on music appreciation: “Brahms’ Gavottes”; “Handel’s Hallelujah 
Chorus”; “Tschaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile”; “Nevin’s Venetian Lovesong”; 
“Weber’s Der Freischiitz” ; and “Weber’s Music and Life.” 

Apart from the two older songs included in volume 6, the other 26 songs in this 
series were written especially for it, and are all suitable for junior high school 
students to sing. The 56 lesson-texts which Huang wrote cover almost all Euro- 
pean and Chinese music history, appreciation of European music, basic social 
musicology etc. Only appreciation of Chinese music is lacking. I believe that 
Huang Zi’s planned Yinyue shi [History of Music] would have been based on these 
texts, which if published would be a good source of teaching material. 

Huang wrote Rexue in the first half of 1937. It was first published in Zhange [War- 
songs], no. 10 (Hankou, June 15, 1938). 

Huang’s two-part piano inventions in G major and C major were published in 
Yueyi [Music and the arts] 1, no. 1 (April 1930). 

For more information on these 14 songs, see Dai Penghai, Huang Zi nianpu, 18. 
For a report on the performance of Huang’s Huaijiu, see Han Kuo-hwang, Liu Mei 
san yueren, 42—47. 

Between 1933 and 1935 Shangwu yinshuguan published six of these volumes, 
containing a total of 69 songs, of which 28 were by Huang Zi. All but one of these 
were specially composed for this series of textbooks, and the only one written 
previously was Dian jiang chun. See note 79. 

Xifeng de hua was published in the eleventh reprinting of the first volume of 
Fuxing chuji zhongxue yinyue jiaokeshu [Textbook for the revival of music in 
junior high schools], and Yang can and Niu appeared in Yinyue yuekan [Music 
monthly], no. 3 (1938), under the name of “Buping zuoqu.” 

Fo qu: Mu Lian jiumu appeared in Yuey? 1, no. 2 (July 1930). 

Qi zheng piaopiao was published in Yinyue zazhi 1, no. 1 (January 1934). 

Huang wrote verses 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, and 10 of Changhen ge. The other verses (nos. 4, 
7 and 9) were added by Lin Sheng-shih. 

Dian jiang chun: Fu deng lou was published in Yinyue zazhi 1, no. 2 (April 1934). 
Junge appeared in Aiguo hechang gequji [Anthology of patriotic choruses], the 
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second collection of Huang's songs, published by Shangwu yinshuguan in January 
and February 1934. This collection included the five choral pieces Kangdi ge, Oi 
zheng piaopiao, Junge, Qingtian bairi mandi hong and Aiguo xian ci, which had an 
accompaniment scored for a chorus singing in unison. Huang’s first collection of 
songs, Chunsi qu [Spring thoughts], was published by Shangwu yinshuguan in 
June 1933, and included the solos Chunsi, Sixiang and Meigui sanyuan. 

Xuesheng guohuo niange appeared in Xin yebao [New evening news] on February 
28, 1935 and in Yinyue zhoukan [Music weekly], no. 19. 

Tianlun ge was the theme tune for the film Tianlun [Family relationships]. The 
screenplay for the film was by Zhong Shigen, the directors were Fei Mu and Luo 
Mingyou, and the cinematographer was Huang Shaofen. To show up the folk 
nature of this song, which was largely in the pentatonic scale, Huang used the 
traditional Chinese musical instruments including the di, sheng, erhu, pipa and 
luo. This was the first time he had attempted this. 

Rexue was Huang Zi’s last work, and like his first song Kang Ri ge, is largely 
concerned with resistance to the Japanese invaders. 

The list of 59 songs includes 12 unpublished manuscripts. 

These 10 songs were included in Zhongxue yinyue jiaocai chuji [Music teaching 
materials for high schools] compiled by the Ministry of Education in 1936. Huang 
Zi was involved in the editing of this volume and provided harmonisation for 
these ten songs. 

This figure is based on information in Dai Penghai’s Huang Zi nianpu, and is 
nearly double the total previously known. Hsu Tsang-houei, for instance, gives the 
figure as 43 songs (Zhongguo xinyinyue shihua, 141); Liu Meiyan gives it as 47 
(Huang Zi yanjiu, 27-28); and Xu Shizhen also gives it as 43 (Huang Zi zuopin zhi 
yanjiu). However, according to the publication details for Huang Zi yizuo ji (11), 
the number of Huang’s songs comes to 92, including Changhenge. 

Chow Fan-fu, “Fangwen Huang Zi yishuang.” 

By 1936, Jiang Wenye had written Taiwan wuqu [Taiwanese dance] (orchestral 
music, 1934), five Gangqin xiaopin [Short piano pieces] (1936), four Taiwan 
shandi tongbao ge [Songs of our compatriots in the mountains of Taiwan] (1936), 
San wuqu [Three dances] (piano, 1936), and Duanzhang xiaopin [16 individual 
short piano works] (1936), all of which had been published in Tokyo. See Yu Yuzi, 
“Jiang Wenye nianpu,” 31-34. 

See Hsu Tsang-houei, Zhongguo xinyinyue shihua; Qian Renkang, “Huang Zi de 
shenghuo, sixiang he chuangzuo”; Liu Meiyan, Huang Zi yanjiu; and Xu Shizhen, 
Huang Zi zuopin zhi yanjiu, etc. 

Hsu Tsang-houei, Zhongguo xinyinyue shihua, 147. 

Wang Zhenya, “Huang Zi zuopin yanjiu,” 44-52. 

Zhang Jiren, “Huang Zi de Huaijiu”; Wu Mu, “Ting Huaijiu yi Huang Zi,” 69-79; 
and Zhang Hao, “Beiyi Huang Zi shi,” 105-109. 

Qian Renkang, “Huang Zi de shenghuo, sixiang he chuangzuo,” 261. 

Zhang Jiren, “Huang Zi de Huaijiu, 72. 

Liu Meiyan, Huang Zi yanjiu, 29. 

Hsu Tsang-houei, Zhongguo xinyinyue shihua, 150. 
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Ibid., 151. 

Ibid., 152. 

Han Kuo-hwang, Liu Mei san yueren, 58-59. 

See, for example, the recollections of Madame Huang Zi (Wang Yinian) and 
the many talks given by her; Dai Penghai, Huang Zi nianpu; Liu Meiyan, Huang 
Zi yanjiu; Han Kuo-hwang’s material on Huang Zi in the United States; articles 
by Qian Renkang, for example, “Huang Zi de shenghuo yu chuangzuo,” 12-31; 
and “Huang Zi de shenghuo yu chuangzuo, xu,” 24-53; and He Liiting’s 
reminiscences. 

Wu-si shiqi gequ xuanji. 

Zhao Yuanren, Zhao Yuanren zaonian zizhuan. 

Zhao Rulan, “Wo fuqin de yinyue shenghuo,” 18-21. 

Kexue [Science] (Shanghai) 1, no.1 (1915): 121. 

Zhao Yuanren, Zhao Yuanren zaonian zizhuan, 95. 

Ibid., 109. 

Ibid., 19. 

Zhao Yuanren, Xin shige ji. 

In Zhao Rulan’s Zhao Yuanren yinyue zuopin quanji, there is a preface by He 
Liiting, a foreword by Zhao Rulan and a “publisher’s note.” At the back of the 
book is appended Zhao Yuanren’s preface to Xin shige ji and Zhao Rulan’s note on 
“My father’s musical life.” 

Huang Shangyun, “Liu Bannong ji qi Jiaowo ruhe buxiang ta”; and Liao Fushu, “Liu 
Bannong yu Zhao Yuanren,” 55-56. 

The year 1985 was the fiftieth anniversary of Nie’s death, and to commemorate it, 
the Wenhua yishu chubanshe and the Renmin yinyue chubanshe jointly published 
Nie Er quanji in two volumes. Volume 1 covers Nie’s musical output, and includes 
music scores, photographs of scores, and two tapes of his songs; Volume 2 covers 
his writings, including draft manuscripts, letters, diaries, commemorative photo- 
graphs and a draft chronological table plus “Nie Er nianpu” [A chronology of Nie 
Er]. The passage quoted is from this chronology (555). The brief outline of his life 
in this section is also based on material in the chronology. 

The Chinese League of Left-wing Dramatists was a similar organisation to the 
Communist-led League of Left-wing Writers, which was founded on March 2, 
1930 and disbanded itself in 1936. Shortly after it was founded, the Chinese 
League of Left-wing Sociologists, the Chinese League of Left-wing Dramatists, the 
Beiping League of Left-wing Musicians and the Chinese League of Left-wing 
Artists were set up. Over all these Leagues, a General Left-wing Cultural League 
was established (see Zhongguo shehui kexue yuan wenxue yanjiusuo, Zuolian 
huiyilu, 671). In the spring of 1934, Xiao Sheng (Xiao Zhiliang), Nie Er, Ren 
Guang, Zhang Shu, Lii Ji, An E, Wang Zhiquan (Wang Weiyi) and others set up a 
“music group” within the Shanghai League of Left-wing Writers (see Wang Yuhe, 
Zhongguo jindai yinyue shi, 120.) 

Nie Er quanji, 2:817. 

Ibid., 585. 

At the first plenary session of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
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120. 


121. 
122. 


123. 
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Conference on September 27, 1949, it was decided that Nie Er’s Yiyongjun jin- 
xingqu should become the national anthem of the People’s Republic of China. See 
Renmin ribao, September 28, 1949. 

The figures given in the Editor’s note in Volume 1 of Nie Er quanji are the same as 
those in the Chronological Table of Nie’s musical works (226-229), but are 
different from those in the index. In the index, there are 31 songs “with piano 
accompaniment’, 3 “songs scored for accompaniment by national musical 
orchestra” (included in the previous 31), 3 “unaccompanied songs” and 3 works 
for “national musical instrument ensembles.” However, in the Chronological Table 
of Musical Works, the following are listed: 2 harmonica tunes (manuscript); 1 
song and dance tunes (manuscript); 4 instrumental pieces (one more than in the 
Index: Zhaojun hefan); and 35 songs (of which the extra one is Shang bing ge, 
shown in the photograph); adding up a total of 42. 

Nie Er quanji, 1:138. 

There is a score of Zhaojun hefan which was produced with a record made by the 
Baidai Chinese Orchestra, Baidai numbers 34634a and 34634b. See Nie Er quanji, 
1:227. 

An Ping’s article (“Nie Er de minzu qiyue,” 11-14, 41) praises Nie Er’s contribu- 
tion to traditional Chinese instrumental groups, and in his comments on and 
analysis of Jinshe kuangwu, Cui Hu chunxiao and Shanguo qinglii, An says, “A look 
at the content of these three songs reveals a very optimistic outlook, and we can 
see that Nie Er had great faith in the revolution and the new life. From the 
perspective of musical thinking, the composer adheres throughout to a musical 
standpoint which is a manifestation of the people, of life, and the use of art for 
the people, so the musical forms and the musical language he chose are common 
and easily understandable, and his means of expression are quite concise.” 

In the last half-century, there have been innumerable articles in Mainland China 
extolling Nie Er, most of them referring to him as a musical revolutionary who 
pointed out the correct path for revolutionary Chinese music to take and came up 
with preliminary solutions to such questions as how music was to serve the prole- 
tariat, how it could be integrated with the broad masses of the people, how to be 
creative successors to tradition, and how to draw lessons from foreign music to 
develop China’s own national music. This is why, according to these articles, he 
deserves to be described as a pioneer and as having laid the foundations of 
Chinese proletarian music. Almost every year, commemorative articles reiterate 
this point, and some of these are written with the particular purpose of discussing 
the creative methods he employed and the aesthetic thinking revealed in his 
works—for example, Mao Yuan’s “Cong Nie Er de yinyue,” in which the author 
uses the authenticity, utilitarian value and formal beauty of Nie’s music to 
demonstrate that he was “a great pioneer of the New Music movement.” I have 
had personal experience of such an approach, as explaint in what follows. 

On June 12-13, 1992, at the Jiang Wenye Memorial Conference organised by 
the Taipei Provincial Centre for Culture, Su Xia from the Central Conservatory of 
Music read a paper on “Jiang Wenye and composers’ circles in Mainland China”. 
During the discussion which followed, I asked Su which criteria he had used to 
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125. 


126. 


127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 


131. 


132. 
133, 


compare Jiang with Zheng Zhisheng and Nie Er, since Jiang was basically an 
instrumental and orchestral composer, while the other two were basically song- 
writers and wrote very little. I posed the question, “How can you compare one 
ounce with half a pound?” Su, and Liang Maochun of the Central Conservatory 
of Music, who was on the stage at the time, replied that Nie Er had a special status 
in China, and in such circumstances one ounce could indeed be compared with 
half a pound. For details of this discussion, see Zhang Jiren, Jiang Wenye jinian 
yantaohui lunwenji, 209-214. After Su returned to Beijing from Taipei, he wrote a 
report of the Taipei debate in the “Taiwan column” of Yinyue yanjiu, no. 4 (1992): 
37-45, in which he quoted a paper entitled “Shuo yizhong wenhua guan,” written 
under the pseudonym He Zhi (29-33). He’s article stressed the fact that in their 
evaluation of Nie Er they had “employed musical criteria and approached from a 
musical artistic angle, which was also a cultural angle,” and concluded that “Nie 
Er’s survival and value are due to his contribution to musical artistic culture 
targeted at the people. Nie was a great musical pioneer and creator, an artistic 
genius of a sort rarely seen in the recorded music history of China.” I think this 
evaluation of Nie Er goes beyond academic appraisal and is far too exaggerated. 
See Xiang Yang, “Lüelun Nie Er dui Li Jinhui,” 32-35. In this article, the writer 
points out that apart from criticising Li Jinhui for being decadent (see Nie Er, 
“Zhongguo gewu duanlun”), Nie Er also expressed his appreciation of Li’s works, 
saying that Li’s song-and-dance music was smooth and graceful, that he used 
good, clear images and was good at incorporating folk ditties and simple rhythms 
etc. At the end of the article, the author points out that Nie drew from Li’s more 
successful experiences, and using this as his foundation “gathered material from 
far and wide, and, taking the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal position of the broad 
masses of the people, sent forth the strong note of the age, sounding the trumpet 
for the War of Resistance.” 

Two dates have been given for Li’s death. One is 1967 (see the Editor’s Note in Li 
Jinhui ertong gewuju xuan; and Wang Yuhe, Zhongguo jindai yinyue shi, 69). The 
other is 1968, for which see Xu Xiaoping, “Lun Li Jinhui,” 15-24. I here follow the 
former, i.e., 1967. 

Qian Renkang, “Cong minjian lai,’ 24-25. 

Sun Jinan, Li Jinhui pingzhuan, 16, 17. 

Tang He, “Woguo xiandai junge,” 43—45, 79. 

Kaiming [Seeing the light], 1928, special issue on music, 698. Article by Miao 
Tianrui. 

Li Qun, “Li Jinhui he tade ertong yinyue” and “Liielun Li Jinhui de ertong 
gewuju,” 10, 11-16. 

Kaiming [Seeing the light], 1928, special issue on music, 702. 

For details of Li Jinhui’s life and musical works, I have consulted not only the 
works mentioned in notes 125-132 but also other relevant material including: 
Chen Lingqun, “Wang Renyi xiansheng,” 14-17; Zhou Weizhi, “Pipan huangse 
yinyue,” 147-162; Nie Er ji Xian Xinghai xuehui, Yongsheng de haiyan, in which 
there are 30 articles on Nie Er; Dai Penghai, “Zhongguo diyibu xinxing geju,” 5-7; 
and Sun Jinan, Li Jinhui pingzhuan, and Sun Jinan, Li Jinhui yu lipai yinyue. 
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Liu Tianhua xiansheng jiniance was jointly published in 1933 by eight bodies, 
including the Historical Linguistics Institute of the National Central Research 
Institute, the National Peking Research Institute and Peking University. Liu’s 
manuscripts were put in order by 14 scholars, among them Yang Zhongzi, Luo 
Jiongzhi, Chen Deyi and Shen Zhongzhang. The volume contains photographs, 
manuscripts, commemorative articles and funeral eulogies, as well as works by 
Liu himself. 

Liu Tianhua’s works include—(i) Ten nanhu solos: Bingzhong yin [Lament while 
sick] (1918); Yueye [Moonlit night] (1918); Kongshan niaoyu [Bird-song on the 
empty mountain] (1918); Kumen zhi qu [Song of dejection] (1926); Bei ge [Sad 
song] (1927); Liang xiao [A fine night] (1928); Xianju yin [Groaning in idleness] 
(1928); Guangming xing [Brightness] (1931); Duxian cao [Single string exercise] 
(1932); Zhuying yao hong [The candle’s shadow flickers red] (1932). (ii) Forty- 
seven practice pieces for nanhu. (iii) Three pipa solos: Gewu yin [Introduction to 
singing and dancing] (1927); Gaijin cao [Progressive exercise] (1927); Xu lai 
[Empty noise] (1929). (iv) Fifteen practice pieces for pipa. (v) Music for ensemble 
of national musical instruments: Bianti “Xin shui ling” [Variations on the tune 
“New Water”] (1925). (vi) Mei Lanfang gequpu [Scores of Mei Lanfang’s songs] 
(1930). (vii) Anci xian chaozihui yuepu [Anci county chaozihui scores] (unpub- 
lished). (viii) Foqu pu [Buddhist tunes] (unpublished). 

According to Hsu Tsang-houei, “Liu Tianhua,” 135; and Li Yuanqing, “Liu 
Tianhua,” 1372-1373, Liu wrote only one piece of music for an ensemble of 
national musical instruments. But in his Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue shi (77), 
Wang Yuhe states that he wrote two. I here follow the first two authors, but the 
number remains to be verified. 

Wang Yuhe, Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue shi, 86. For this section on “the mass 
songs and left-wing musical activities of the Chinese communists,” I have 
consulted the relevant sections of Wang’s history. A revised edition of the book 
was published in 1994, with some additional material and revision of “bias and 
over-simplification” (in Wang Yuhe’s own words). The revised version has 62 
more pages than the original, giving a total of 331 pages. 

For Shen Xin’gong’s song Huanghe [Yellow River], see score example 3 of Chapter 2. 
Huo Shigi (Lü Ji), “Lun guofang yinyue”; and Zhou Weizhi, “Guofang yinyue.” 

Lu Ji, “Zhongguo Xinyinyue de zhanwang.” 

Lu Ji, “Weida er pinruo de gesheng.” 

“The New Music Movement” and “New Music” refer to two totally different 
things. The former is an intensely political slogan which refers to the music policy 
and guiding principles of the Chinese Communist Party in the 1930s and was 
intended to serve their political programme; the latter is the term used by me to 
refer to Chinese music in the twentieth century which was influenced by Euro- 
pean music, as distinct from China’s traditional music, regional drama and folk- 
music. The schoolsong and Chinese art songs which emerged in the twentieth 
century were a truly novel variety of music in the context of China’s long cultural 
history, and are indeed a “New Music” in the development of music in China. For 
a systematic analysis of the distinction between the two, see Chapter 1. 
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Wang Yuhe, Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue shi, 124. 
Wang Guangqi worked as a clerk at the Qing Historical Archives between 1914 
and 1920, editing and translating series of historical books. 
Wang Guangqi spent four years studying in the Department of Professional Law 
of China University, Peking, and his results put him in second place among the 
students who graduated in 1918. His favourite subjects were international law and 
the history of East-West diplomacy, and he translated several books on interna- 
tional and diplomatic treaties. 
Wang Guangqi was only 22 when he started work as a journalist on the Minguo 
ribao, after that working for the Jinghua ribao and the Chengdu Qun bao, finally 
going to Germany for Shen bao and Shishi xin bao (both in Shanghai) and Chen 
bao (Peking) before embarking on his studies of music. At high school, he enjoyed 
writing poetry, and his talent in this direction is demonstrated in his Kuizhou 
zashi [Kuizhou poems]. 

See Chen Lingqun, “Xinjian Wang Guangqi.” For Wang’s books and articles on 

music, see “Catalogue of Wang Guangqi’s books and papers on music” in 

Appendix 2 to Sichuan yinyue xueyuan, Wang Guangqi wenji (634—636). There 

are 16 monographs listed, together with 15 papers, 14 items in foreign languages 

and two which have yet to be investigated. 

See Chow Fan-fu, “Wang Guangqi de yinyue sixiang,” 92-114. 

Research on Wang Guangqi was virtually non-existent until the middle of the 

1980s, but in the late 1980s and early 1990s the music world in Mainland China 

suddenly became very interested in his work. Discussions were organised, and 
collections of research papers were published, as were some of Wang’s representa- 
tive works. I currently have to hand the following: 

* Research on Wang Guangqi: Chen Lingqun, “Xinjian Wang Guangqi,” 12-17; 
Fu Qingyu, “Guanyu Wang Guangqi,” 517-519; Li Wen, Bi Xing and Zhu Dan, 
Wang Guangqi yanjiu lunwenji (This collection contains 37 papers from the 
academic symposium on Wang Guangqi studies held in Chengdu in June 
1984); He Shanxing, “Wang Guangqi erge jiushou,” 27-30; Han Liwen and Bi 
Xing, “Wang Guangqi shengping zongshu,” 24-31; Yu Renhao, “Wang Guangqi 
yu bijiao yinyuexue,” 46-52; Zhong Shanxiang, “Shiping Wang Guangqi,” 
52-54, 85; Feng Wenci and Yu Yuzi, “Woguo de xiandai yinyuexue,” 81-83; Lü 
Ji, “Jinian Wang Guangqi xiansheng,” 3-7; and Zheng Jinyang, “Wang Guangqi 
yinyue sixiang,” 487-509. 

* Books by Wang Guangqi: Sichuan yinyue xueyuan, Wang Guangqi wenji. This 
volume includes articles and 13 monographs written by Wang, including 
“Ouzhou yinyue jinhualun” [Evolutionism in European music], “Dong Xi 
yuzhi zhi yanjiu” [Research into Eastern and Western composition], “Zhong Xi 
yinyue zhi yitong” [Differences and similarities between Chinese and Western 
music], “Zhongguo yinyue shi” [Chinese music history], “Lun Zhongguo 
gudian geju” [On Chinese classical opera], “Qianbai nian jian Zhongguo yu 
Xifang de yinyue jiaoliu” [Musical exchange between China and the West over 
thousands of years], “Yinyue yu rensheng” [Music and life]. There are also 
excerpts from five other pieces; and Feng Wenci and Yu Yuzi, Wang Guangqi 
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yinyue lunzhu xuanji. Volume 1 contains 11 of Wang’s articles concerning the 
historical viewpoint in music and research methods; Volume 2 is entitled 
Chinese music history; and Volume 3 consists of four pieces of comparative 
research into Eastern and Western musical temperaments, the Chinse musical 
system, acoustics and musical psychology. 


149. Yu Renhao, “Wang Guangqi yu bijiao yinyuexue.” 
150. I have at hand photocopies of Yueyi 1, nos. 1—6, in which the principal items by 


Qing Zhu are: 


No. 1 (April 1, 1930). A “composition”: Wo quan ni [I advise you], 1 article, “Zuo 
qu he tian qu” [Composing and writing qu]; 2 poems: Yishui de songbie [Fare- 
well to Yishui] and Zui lianghao de yishu juanshu [The finest of artistic 
dependents]. 

No. 2 (July 1, 1930). Music: Wo zhu Changjiang tou [I live beside the Yangtze 
River], Jian ye ruhe mu [Meeting so late], Zhang Sheng de ge [Zhang Sheng’s 
song] (written with Hua Lisi), Sanbu hechang [Three-part chorus] (written 
with Hua Lisi); five articles: “Shenme shi yinyue?” [What is music?], “Yinyue 
de haoshang” [Preferences in music], “Lun yinyue de yuansu” [On the raw 
materials of music], “Geju he yueju” [Geju and yueju] and “Duo-cai-duo-yi de 
yiren” [The multi-talented artist]; and 5 poems: Mozart’s quartets, Richard 
Wagner, Beethoven, Gongxian [Contribution] and Deyi de ge [Song of 
satisfaction]. 

No. 3 (October 1, 1930). Music: Siyue shiqi ri (April 17), Hong man zhi [Red 
fills the branches] and Lian ru hua [A face like a flower] (two-part chorus); 
Translation of eight folk songs from other countries; 6 articles: “Ji sheng 
xiudao de Richard Wagner” [Some Wagner I have studied], “Zenyang renshi 
Mozart de weida?” [How to recognise Mozart’s greatness], “You yinjie, yinxu, 
yinlei, yindiao,diaohao, yinxing shuodao yinpin de qinhe [On the blending of 
various tones from the point of view of scales, note order, tone category, 
tonality, key signatures, and tone character], “Lun minge” [On folk songs], 
“Zenyang faxianchu hao de qudiao?” [How do we find good tunes?] and “Yi 
yuehua, yi shihua” [Words on music and words on poetry]; and 4 poems: 
Ganggin [Piano], Ninth Symphony, Shensheng de yinyue [Sacred music] and 
Shoupian hou de anwei [Consolation after being cheated]. 

No. 4 (January 1, 1931). Music: Zhang Sheng de ge [Zhang Sheng’s song], 
written with Hua Lisi; 5 articles: “Lun Yinxiangpai de yinyue” [Music of the 
Impressionist school], “Wo suo zhidao de Robert Schumann” [The Robert 
Schumann I know], “Jieshao ji ge xin de yinyue zuojia” [Introducing some 
New Musical writers], “Zuoqu fang limian de zhaozao” [Early morning in the 
composition room] and “Gei guonai yiban yinyue pengyou yi feng gongkai de 
xin” [Open letter to the ordinary music-lover in our country]; and 6 poems: 
Yin su [Musical appeal], Ai de kongju [The terrors of love], Wu [Dance], Ni hai 
zhidao ma? [Do you still know?], Xiang zhan hou de di yi ye [The first night 
after street fighting] and Yiren de juanshu [The artist’s dependents]. 

No. 5 (April 1, 1931). 2 pieces of music: Women haosheng [We love to be alive] 
and Erbu hechang [Two-part chorus] (written with hua Lisi); 6 articles: “Lun 
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151; 
152. 


153. 
154. 


155. 
156. 
157. 


158. 


159. 
160. 


161. 


Zhongguo de yinyue: Gei Shanghai jiaoxiangyuedui zhihui Mario Paci yi feng 
gongkai de xin” [On Chinese music: An open letter to the conductor of the 
Shanghai Symphony Orchestra, Mario Paci] (also printed in German), “You 
Dongfang minzu he ziran minzu de yinyue shuodao Yinxiang pai he Biaoxian 
pai de yinyue” [From the music of Eastern nations and natural peoples to the 
music of the Impressionist and Expressionist schools], “Lun yinjie de xiao- 
zhang” [On the growth and decline of the bar], “Tan Eluosi de yinyue” [On 
Russian music], “Tantan Yidali de yinyue” [A few words on Italian music] and 
“Gei Zhao Yuanren xiansheng yi feng gongkai de xin” [Open letter to Mr. Zhao 
Yuanren]; and a poem: Wo jia zai yin de zuishang ceng [My home is on the 
highest level of sound]. 

* No. 6 (July 1, 1931). 7 articles: “Jieshao Arnold Schoenberg duiyu ba duyin he 
wu duyin de pingxing yidong de yijian” [Introducing Arnold Schoenberg’s 
views on the parallel shifts of the octave and the pentatonic scale], “Tantan 
yinyue de yanse” [A few words about musical colour], “Lun xiao tiqin de yin 
he ta de gaishan” [On the sound of the violin and its improvement], “Tantan 
Handel de shengping” [A few words about Handel’s life], “Tantan Berlioz de 
shengping” [A few words about Berlioz life], “Yueyi luntan” [The art of music 
forum] and “Duiyu zuo ge de liang feng gongkai de xin: Zhao Yuanren, Qing 
Zhu” [Two open letters about writing songs: Zhao Yuanren, Qingzhu], and 2 
poems: Chu yu [First encounter] and Zui da de mei [The greatest beauty]. 

Li Qingzhu, “Shenme shi yinyue?”, 5. 

Cai Zhongde, “Qing Zhu yinyue meixue sixiang,” 509-545; and Liu Ching-chih’s 

comments, “Xinyinyue de biranxing,” 664—665. 

Liu Ching-chih, “Xinyinyue de biranxing,” 665. 

Apart from the works cited in notes 150-153, I have gathered together the 

following material on Qingzhu: Liao Fushu, “Liietan Qing Zhu,” 29-32; Tian 

Qing, “Jinzai yinyue zhong de linghun,” 42-45; Li Weiyi, “Qing Zhu yinyue 

sixiang,” 76-82; Xu Dong, “Liielun Qing Zhu,” 17-22; Niu Longfei, “Yuehua 

chonggu,” 97-100; Cai Zhongde, “Wei Qingzhu yibian,” 10-13; Wang Fengqi, “Qing 

Zhu shuping,” 377-386; and Liao Fushu, “Jinian Qing Zhu,” 44—47. 

Wang Xiyan, “Xinqin de bozhongzhe,” 175-187. 

Ibid. 

For Feng Zikai’s music translations, see Liu Ching-chih, “Lun yinyue fanyi”; and 

Liu Ching-chih, Shensi yu xingsi, 59-96. 

On Fu Lei’s music translations, see: Liu Ching-chih, “Lun yinyue fanyi,” 303-339; 

Liu Ching-chih, “Luoman Luolan,” 449-479; Liu Ching-chih, “Yuehan Kelisi- 

duofu,’ 480-514; Fu Min, Fu Lei tan yinyue; and Liu Ching-chih, “Western Music,” 

678-705. 

Xiao Youmei, “Jieshao Zhao Yuanren,” 284. 

On “historical inevitability” in the development of music, see: Liu Ching-chih, 

“Xinyinyue de biranxing,” 656—668; and Chapter 1. 

At the second University of Hong Kong seminar on the history of New Music in 

China, Huang Yau-tai once described the musical forms and composition tech- 

niques that Zeng Zhimin, Shen Xin’ gong and Li Shutong brought back from Japan 
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as “second-hand goods.” See Liu Ching-chih, Zhongguo xinyinyue shi lunji, 237. 

I feel that the musical techniques brought back from the United States can be 
described as “first-hand” because many of the teachers, conductors and musicians 
employed by music departments in American universities and by music colleges 
were European. The training in composition which Zhao Yuanren and Huang Zi 
received, for instance, was a typical, traditional European-style one, yet Xiao 
Youmei, who returned to China from Germany, was never a match for Zhao or 
Huang when it came to writing songs, and this is due to differences in their talents 
for composing. 

While Chinese people have always appreciated China’s own musical culture, such 
as regional operas, folk songs and ditties, the government officials in charge of 
policies concerning, heads of music academies and the teachers in those acade- 
mies, have all been believers in the New Music, and that is why no effort has been 
spared in the development of “New Music” education. 

The “New Music” espoused by the Communists was defined by politics—in 1936, 
Lii Ji proposed a “New Music of realism,” the methods and aims of which were: “to 
point out the actual situation in real society, and to affirm an optimistic future, so 
as to help the singers and audiences know which path they should take, and move 
forward happily together.” (See Lü Ji, “Weida er pinruo de gesheng”) Li Ling 
expounded further on this: (i) The content of this music is “anti-imperialist, anti- 
feudal, revolutionary.” (ii) “It develops and builds up the widespread practice of 
all kinds of nationalist music.” (iii) “It is only the broad masses who are the true 
successors to and promoters of [our] musical and artistic legacy.” (See Li Ling, 
“Liielun xinyinyue”) In fact, the New Music movement had its roots in the left- 
wing music movement of the early 1930s, and later, in the struggle to save the 
nation and resist Japan which swept the whole of China, it became the core of the 
widespread integration of the left wing of the music world into the anti-Japanese 
national united front. For a discussion of Lü Ji and Li Ling’s “New Music Move- 
ment” and the “New Music” which I am referring to, see Chapter 1. 

Jin Yaoji, “Wu-si xin chuantong,” 187-188. 

Ibid., 191. 

Gu Xin, Zhongguo qimeng de lishi tujing. The original title of Lin Yusheng’s book 
in Chinese was Zhongguo yishi de weiji: Wu-si shiqi de jilie fanchuantongzhuyi. 


For this chapter, apart from the references cited in the preceding notes, the 
following works were consulted: Shi Junliang, Nie Er zhuanliie; Zhu Feng and 
Tang Yuanru, “Geming gequ dashi”; Xiang Yansheng, “Yiyongjun jinxingqu 
chuangzuo”; Li Ling, “Cong Nie Er”; Li Yedao, Nie Er de chuangzuo; Li Huanzhi, 
“Nie Er de daolu”; Meng Bo and Qiao Shutian, “Zou Nie Er de lu”; Lu Wanmei, 
“Nie Er zai Beiping”; Zhu Jian'er, “Nie Er gequ”; Zhu Daihong, “Wang Guangqi 
yinyue lunzhu”; Hsu Tsang-houei, “Wang Guangqi pingzhuan,” 74-87; Liao 
Fushu, “Ji Wang Guangqi”; Li Minxiong, “Rang guoyue yu shijie yinyue”; Yang 
Yinliu, “Zai kunnan zhong fendou’; Li Qun, “Liielun Li Jinhui de ertong gewuju’; 
Li Huanzhi, “Lun Huang Zi de chuangzuo”; Liu Xue’an, “Taoli huakai hua yuan- 
ding”; Qian Renkang, “Yi Huang Zi”; Wang Yuhe, “Tantan Zhao Yuanren”; Zhao 
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Rulan, “Zhao Yuanren xiansheng nüer”; Chen Hong, “Yi Xiao Youmei xiansheng”; 
He Liiting, “Zai Shanghai yinyue xueyuan’; He Lüting, “Xiao Youmei boshi”; Liao 
Fushu, “Xiao Youmei xiansheng zhuanliie,” 36—41; Xiao Shuxian, “Xiao Youmei 
yeji”; Tan Shuzhen, “Xiao Youmei yu Beida yinyue chuanxisuo”; Lin Cong, 
Zhongguo yinyue shi jiangyi; Hsu Tsang-houei, Zhongguo yinyue wang nali qu?; 
Hsu Tsang-houei, Xunzhao Zhongguo yinyue; Qiao Pei, Zhongguo xiandai 
yinyuejia; Huang Tipei, Zhonghua yuexue tonglun; Jian Bozan, Zhongguo shi 
gangyao; Han Kuo-hwang, Yinyue de Zhongguo; and Zhao Guanghui, Xiandai 
Zhongguo yinyue shigang. 


Chapter 4 
1. The first section of Li Baochen’s essay (“Kangzhan qijian congshi yinyue,” 93—110) 
explains the cultural policy of the Japanese army at this time: 
I taught music for five years in Peking after leaving university in 1930, but 
realised from that experience that I needed more training, so I travelled far 
away across the ocean to the United States, where I spent two years specialising 
in music education at Oberlin Music College in Ohio. I set off back to China 
at the time of the Lugougqiao Incident. Peking had already fallen to the Japa- 
nese, but my wife and daughter, whom I had not seen for two years, were still 
there. I could not abandon them, and go on my own to the Guomindang- 
controlled areas to find work, but neither did I want to work obediently for the 
Japanese when I got home in early September. The Japanese were still treating 
church organisations with courtesy, so I quietly went along to the Yuying High 
School to conduct their choir. But the former joint choir of the Beiman and 
Yuying schools ceased activities because I was not willing to reveal its full 
potential. I also taught at Yenching University and the Huiwen Theological 
College every week, and this, together with some private students I taught at 
home, temporarily solved the problem of earning a living. Materially, life was 
tolerable, but spiritually it was very depressing. I hardly dared even think 
about the musical plans I had drawn up in my head, let alone carry them out. 
Life went on like this for about six months, peacefully and uneventfully. 

In May the next year, the Japanese asked a friend in the YMCA to invite me to 
come and promote the sort of large-scale choral events I used to arrange in the 
Hall of Universal Harmony in the Forbidden City, as a reflection of Sino-Japa- 
nese goodwill and a sign that the people were contented and the country 
peaceful. I knew I could not possibly stay in Peking any longer, but managed to 
put it off until the autumn, on the pretext that I had to prepare for the end-of- 
term exams which all schools had at that time. After discussions with my wife, 
we sold some of our furniture to cover the expenses of my journey and I set 
off to the Guomindang-controlled area. Once I had found work and could 
support them, I would come back for my wife and daughter. Little had I 
thought that after being at home less than 10 months, I would again be sepa- 
rated from them and have to journey far away on my own. 

2. Lin Cong, Zhongguo yinyue shi jiangyi, 93. There is also an account of Li Baochen’s 

work on the Music Education Committee: 
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The Minister of Education, Chen Lifu, was thoroughly in favour of having a 
standard culture, and claimed that ritual and music were standard culture, and 
the two wheels on which standard culture ran. Just as a cart cannot move 
without wheels, so a nation cannot function without ritual and music, and it 
would be impossible to build it up and make it strong. Thus, unafraid of 
public criticism, just as the anti-Japanese War was coming to an end he set up 
in the Ministry of Education a Music Education Committee which appeared 
to have no connection with the War at all. When the present writer went to the 
Ministry of Education to report for duty, the only member of the Music 
Education Committee who was in the office was Mr. Ying Shangneng (a 
professor at the National Institute of Music in Shanghai), who was in charge of 
the newly-established Ministry of Education peripatetic choir, which was to 
travel around, performing and teaching. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Yang Zhongzi 
(Director of the Department of Music at the Peking University Girls Liberal 
Arts College), Mr. Tang Xueyong (Director of the Music Department of 
Central University), Mr. Zheng Yingsun (the well-known Peking guqin player), 
Mr. Yang Yinliu (the famous performer of Chinese music) and other 
committee members arrived, one after the other, to check in. Initially, the 
Chairman of the Committee was the Minister, Mr. Chen Lifu, himself, and the 
position went next to the Vice-chairman, Mr. Zhang Daofan. [We] met every 
week to discuss issues in nation-wide music education and ways of encour- 
aging anti-Japanese music and music for nation-building. The April 5 Music 
Festival was announced after the Committee had suggested it to the Ministry 
of Education (Li Baochen, “Kangzhan qijian congshi yinyue”). 
Li Baochen’s recollections on the whole tally with those of Lin Cong, and the two 
accounts supplement each other. While, for example, the former makes no 
mention of later additions to the Committee, the latter does not list the original 
members. Li Baochen gives a very brief account of the nature of the Committee 
and the scope of its work, explaining that it was an organisation meant for prac- 
tical work. After the Committee was re-structured, some of the members were 
employed as permanent members to take care of the routine work of the 
Committee. Hu Yanjiu was the Secretary, and those in charge of day-to-day busi- 
ness were: Group 1 (Education), Li Baochen; Group 2 (Theory of Music), Zheng 
Yinsun; Group 3 (Publications), Yang Zhongzi; Group 4 (Community), Ying 
Shangneng. Lin Cong refers to the Theory of Music group as the “study group,” 
but apart from that his account is the same as Li Baochen’s. 
Li Baochen, “Kangzhan qijian congshi yinyue, 97. 
The English title for Kangzhan gequji was “China’s Patriots Sing,” and it was 
published in Hong Kong and Calcutta, and later, under the name “songs of 
Fighting China,” in the United States. 
Li Baochen, “Kangzhan qijian congshi yinyue,” 97-98. 
Ibid., 98. 
This was a song depicting the joys of peasant life, and praising agriculture for 
underpinning the whole nation, not the song for which Tao Xingzhi wrote the 
lyrics and which was banned by the Taiwanese government. For the whole story of 
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Chutou ge |Song of the hoe), with music and words by Li Baochen, and how its 
name was changed to Tianjia zao [Good morning, folks] in order to avoid suspi- 
cion, see Li’s essay “Chutou ge: Yinyue yu,” 179-191. 

Zheng Zhisheng, Wu Bochao and Jin Liisheng were members of the Committee at 
the same time as holding other posts. Li Baochen was a full-time member, and 
thus was able to take on more duties. 

Li Baochen, “Kangzhan qijian congshi yinyue,” 101—102. 

Li Baochen, “Chutou ge: Yinyue yu,” 185. 

Lin Cong, Zhongguo yinyue shi jiangyi, 94. 

Mao Zedong’s Lun lianhe zhengfu [was the political report which Mao gave at the 
Seventh Congress of the Chinese Communist Party on April 24, 1945. 

On the formation and growth of the liberated areas, see the collected materials on 
modern Chinese history in Kang Ri zhanzheng shiqi jiefangqu gaikuang. 

Lu Ji, “Huiyi Zuoyi julian yinyue xiaozu,” 114. On the League and its music 
groups, see also the section on Nie Er and the relevant footnotes in Chapter 3. 
Preface to Zhongguo yinyuejia xiehui, Yinyue jianshe wenji, 1:ix—x. 

Ibid., 1-2. 

Mao Zedong, “Zai Yaman wenyi zuotanhui,” 804-835. 

Mao Zedong made it plain that literature and art should serve (1) the workers, (2) 
the peasants, (3) the soldiers and (4) the urban “petit bourgeoisie.” This sequence 
was extremely clear. But after the founding of the People’s Republic of China in 
1949, the position of the urban petit bourgeoisie became lower and lower, and by 
the time of the Cultural Revolution this class had become a target of denunciation 
and struggle. This shows how policies change in line with politics. Another ques- 
tion is: Who decides on the artistic and political standards of a work of art? In the 
light of past experience, it is the spokesmen of the various literature and art 
departments of the Communist Party who announce the Party’s decisions, and 
they are not made by the workers, peasants and soldiers themselves, because the 
Communist Party represents the workers, peasants and soldiers, and thus, for 
instance, criticism of Wu Xun’s films, the Hu Feng clique and the bourgeois music 
of Debussy, and, later, the “model operas” of the Cultural Revolution, took the 
place of all other literary, artistic and musical works. 

Lü Ji, “Jiefangqu de yinyue,” 1-5. 

Ibid. Some of these songs probably belong to the period of the 1946-1949 civil 
war between the Guomindang and the Communists. Until the end of the Anti- 
Japanese War, the two sides had co-operated, and Mao used to refer to Chiang 
Kai-shek as “Chairman of the Committee Chiang,” but these songs contain refer- 
ences to “Chiang’s bandit army,” and therefore one would guess that they were 
sung in the liberated areas during the civil war. 

Lü Ji, “Jiefangqu de yinyue.” 

Ibid. 

Nanfang yi, er tuan yinyue zu, “Guotongqu de xinyinyue yundong,” 818-819. 

The musicians listed are principally composers, and there are few performers and 
educators. Among the latter were Li Baochen, Hu Ran, Tai Tsui-lun and Li 
Weining. Those who worked for the League of Left-wing Musicians, such as Lü Ji, 
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Zhang Shu and Mai Xin, have also not been included. 

Zhongguo yishu yanjiuyuan yinyue yanjiusuo ziliaoshi, Zhongguo yinyue shupu 
zhi, 78-86. The foreword states that 37 libraries contributed to the compilation of 
this work, which altogether records more than 5,000 books. 

See Zhongguo yishu yanjiuyuan yinyue yanjiusuo, Xian Xinghai huace, 10; and 
Melvin and Cai, Rhapsody in Red. 

“This world-famous violin-teacher” is a reference to Oberdoeffer. 

Xian Xinghai, “Wo xuexi yinyue de jingguo.” 

Ibid. 

Ibid. Some people believe that Xian’s description of winning an honorary prize 
and being awarded food coupons is something which needs to be explored. 
Generally speaking, academic institutions in Europe would award either certifi- 
cates/diplomas or money prizes, and we have never heard of a prize of food 
coupons. In the same essay, Xian says, “In the spring of 1935, when I had gradu- 
ated from the advanced composition class, Mr. Dukas died, and I was no longer 
able to stay in Paris and study.” This point too requires further clarification, since 
Xian was not dependent on Dukas while he was in Paris and could have gone on 
with his music studies. 

Material used in this chapter on Xian Xinghai’s life, work and music studies has 
been taken largely from the following sources: Xian Xinghai, “Wo xuexi yinyue de 
jingguo”; Ma Ke, Xian Xinghai huazhuan; “Xian Xinghai zhuanltie”; Xian Xinghai, 
“Chuangzuo zaji”; Zhang Rui, “Xian Xinghai,” 15; Qu Wei, “Yi Xinghai,” 24-25; 
Wang Peng, “Xinghai de sixiang” 25-26; Xiong Yuechen, “Guanyu Xian Xinghai 
nianpu jiliie? 31; Sun Youlan, “Xian Xinghai,” 17-20; Yan Gang, “Juda xingxiang 
de chenggong suzao,” 52-89; Qian Yunling, “Yi Xinghai,” 110-122; Qu Wei, “Dui 
zuguo de simian,” 4-10; Qi Yuyi, “Xian Xinghai nianpu”; Zhou Weizhi, “Fayang 
geming chuantong,” 3-8; Tang He, “You minjian lai,’ 11-13; Xu Wei, “Yi Xinghai 
laoshi,” 9-10; Guang Weiran, “Jinian Xian Xinghai”; Yu Linging, “Shilun Xinghai 
tongzhi,” 3-13; Hou Ruiyun, “Xian Xinghai Gushi shishou geji chutan,” 20-25; Qu 
Wei, “Aiguozhuyi de songge,” 11-23; Wang Yongquan, “Tansuo Xian Xinghai,” 
25-26; Liang Mou, “Xian Xinghai chushengdi chutan,” 34-36; Zuo Zhenguan, 
“Xunfang Xian Xinghai,” 84-87; Wang Yunjie, “Bo ‘Lun dui Xian Xinghai 
tongzhi”; Li Ming, “Xian Xinghai zai Sulian”; Zhongyang yinyue xueyuan 
Zhongguo yinyue yanjiusuo, Xian Xinghai zhuanji; Luo Xiaoping, “Cong 
wenhuaxue de jiaodu,” 546-571; Xu Shijia, “Neixin de tanlu,” 19-25; Nie Er ji Xian 
Xinghai xuehui, Yongsheng de haiyan; and Xian Xinghai quanji bianji weiyuanhui, 
Xian Xinghai quanji. 

All the materials listed above are actually based on Xian Xinghai’s “Wo xuexi 
yinyue de jingguo.” Works such as Ma Ke’s Xian Xinghai huazhuan, the picture 
album Xian Xian Xinghai, edited by the Music Research Institute of the Chinese 
Institute of Arts, and Xin yinyue monthly’s Xian Xinghai zhuanliie all repeat 
details from Xian’s article. In addition to these, there is also the book published by 
the Nie Er and Xiang Xinghai Study Association, Yongsheng de haiyan, which 
contains 30 articles commemorating Nie Er, and 37 commemorating Xian 
Xinghai. At the conference on the history of New Music in China from 1920 to 
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1945, organised by the Centre of Asian Studies of the University of Hong Kong on 
May 23 and 24 1986, Li Ming read his paper “Xian Xinghai zai Sulian,” and in the 
subsequent discussion of it, the following supplementary information was 
supplied by Lin Sheng-shih and Huang Yau-tai: 
Lin Sheng-shih: There is a little extra information I can give you. When Xian 
Xinghai returned from France in 1936, he was quick to find assistance, and 
gave a concert in the large auditorium of the municipal government. He could 
find nobody in Guangzhou to accompany him on the piano, except for me. We 
played some Vivaldi sonatas, music which requires only limited artistic skills, 
and like the young people of today, [he] wanted to play Tschaikovsky and 
Brahms too. I still have the concert programme as proof of this. Also, [Ma] 
Sicong told me that Xian had endured great privations while studying in 
France, living in a garret where he had to open the skylight if he wanted to 
have room to play his violin. The impression I had of him was that he was a 
young man who genuinely loved music and who had been prepared to suffer 
in order to learn it. During the period of great unrest, he suffered even worse. 
Huang Yau-tai: Mr. Ma Sicong told me that Xian Xinghai had been 
extremely poor when he was in Paris and it had been impossible for him to 
study. This was probably while he was a student of Dukas at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire. When Dukas died, Xian was unable to continue his studies, and thus 
never graduated from the Conservatoire. Mr. Ma seemed not to have a partic- 
ularly favourable impression of Xian. Later on, when Xian went to the north, 
and they needed an idol, they said lots of positive things about him, and did 
not mention the fact that he had never graduated. He gave a concert on his 
return from Paris to Guangzhou, and people were not impressed. He Andong 
should know all about this business. It was already problematic that he was 
giving concerts without having graduated; it was not really acceptable for 
someone who had studied composition to play the violin when he came back, 
and Vivaldi, at that, which anyone could play. This also made things difficult 
for Lin [Sheng-shih], who acted as his accompanist, because the piano part is 
very hard. 
Xian was both teaching and studying while at Lingnan College, where Wu 
Bojiu was particularly helpful to him, but he was not teaching university-level 
courses in music, and he was not studying music, he was only a teacher for 
extra-mural student activities. He had studied composition in Paris, and also 
learned the violin for a while. When we say that he graduated, we do it in order 
to show our respect for his willingness to shoulder responsibility, and out of 
loyalty to him. (384-385) 
There are some inconsistencies between these two accounts and Xian Xinghai’s 
own version of events. The first two imply that Xian did not graduate from the 
advanced composition course at the Paris Conservatoire, but studied composition 
privately with Dukas; and they state that Xian was only teaching extra-mural 
music at Lingnan College, and did not teach any formal music courses. There is 
one point on which all accounts agree, however, which is that Xian was a poverty- 
stricken student with a genuine passion for music, and that his studies in Paris 
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were affected by his economic circumstances. In actual fact, Kian was always in 
straitened circumstances, and this was already the case before he left China to go 
to Paris. That is why we should have all the more respect for his steadfast devotion 
to music and his keen desire to aim high. 

There is no way, at present, that I can choose between the two discrepant 
versions, so I have included both here and await further clarification before 
drawing any conclusions. From the historical angle, we do need to ascertain 
whether Xian did or did not graduate from the advanced composition course at 
the Paris Conservatoire; but from the musical angle, whether he graduated, or 
indeed whether he attended the Conservatoire at all, is not that important. What 
matters is the value of his oeuvre and the contribution he made to the develop- 
ment of New Music in China and to the Anti-Japanese War. In Russia, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, there were many composers who studied 
privately and, because they were talented, achieved a great deal: their position in 
history depends not on their background or their scholastic attainments, but on 
their works. Thus even if Xian Xinghai did say a few things which were not entirely 
true in his “Wo xuexi yinyue de jingguo,” this should not affect our judgement of 
his works. The Communist Party may have concealed this “inglorious” experience 
in order to boost his image (though, in reality, being a penniless student can 
hardly be described as inglorious), but if they did it was totally unnecessary. 

See Xian Xinghai, “Wo xuexi yinyue de jingguo,” 8. In actual fact, Xian Xinghai 
was still in Shanghai in the summer of 1929, so it was exactly six years until the 
summer of 1935, or possibly a little less. 

Ma Ke gives the following account of Xian Xinghai’s situation when he was 
working for the No. 3 Office: 

In April 1938, the No. 3 Office of the Political Department of the Military 

Commission of the Guomindang was set up. It was headed by Guo Moruo, 

who recruited several progressive cultural figures and used the organisation to 

do a lot of anti-Japanese propaganda work. Xinghai, Zhang Shu and some 

others were in charge of the music, and for a time the work developed in a 

very dynamic way. But the Guomindang at once instituted a lot of restrictions, 

both overtly and covertly trying to win over any of the masses who showed 
revolutionary tendencies. Where music was concerned, Xinghai was the person 
the Guomindang objected to most, and they started to check, limit and ban his 
songs without any good reason, disbanded and then amalgamated the singing 
groups he had organised and deprived him of any authority, so that he was 
unable to make proper use of his abilities. He was extremely depressed during 
this period, and came to realise even more how reactionary the Guomindang 
were. 

See Ma Ke, Xian Xinghai huazhuan, 31. 

Xian Xinghai, “Wo xuexi yinyue de jingguo,” 13-14. 

Ibid., 14. 

Ma Ke, Xian Xinghai huazhuan, 34-35. But according to the article by Qi Yuyi, 

“Xian Xinghai nianpu,” on July 20, 1938, Xian “became engaged to Qian Yunling. 

They invited Tian Han, An E, Huang Bing and others to a banquet at the Pu Hai 
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Chun restaurant that morning.” (27) 
Guo Moruo, Preface to Huanghe dahechang. The two phrases “to accomplish a 
work assignment” and “he did not wholly fulfil his objectives” are very vague and 
tend to make us rather suspicious. What sort of “assignment”? How come “it was 
not wholly fulfilled”? In his Xian Xinghai huazhuan, Ma Ke says “Xinghai received 
a work assignment and had to go to the Soviet Union,” while Zhongguo yishu 
yanjiuyuan yinyue yanjiusuo’s Xian Xinghai huace says “Xinghai was commis- 
sioned to go to the Soviet Union and compose music for the film Yan’an yu Ba Lu 
Jun [Yaman and the Eighth Route Army].” Guo Moruo’s “Preface” was written in 
1947, Ma Ke’s biography came out in 1960 and Xian Xinghai huace was published 
in 1983: why was the information about the commission to compose music for 
the film Yan’an and the Eighth Route Army not made public until then? This is 
quite hard to credit. Hardest of all to understand is why the seventh paragraph (of 
nine) in Guo’s “Preface,” which was written on March 10, 1947, differs from the 
preface to the Yellow River cantata (simple notation) published in 1978 and that 
of the Yellow River cantata (stave notation) published in 1980: 

In May 1940, Xinghai was commissioned by the Party Central Committee to 

go to the Soviet Union and fulfil a work assignment. As soon as he arrived, the 

war against Germany broke out and he did not wholly fulfil his objectives. He 

wanted to return to China but was prevented by illness. He eventually passed 

away in Moscow in 1945, which was a truly irreparable loss.” (Guo Moruo, 

Preface to Huanghe dahechang, dated March 10, 1947) 

In 1941, on the eve of the outbreak of war between the Germans and the 

Soviet Union, he arrived in Moscow with the aim of gaining some nourish- 

ment from socialist revolutionary music, but he did not wholly fulfil his objec- 

tives. He wanted to return to China, but was prevented by illness. He eventually 

passed away in Moscow in 1945, which was a truly irreparable loss.” (Guo 

Moruo, Preface to Huanhe dahechang, dated March 10, 1947) 

The first sentences of these two versions are markedly different. 
Li Ming, in his article “Xian Xinghai zai Sulian,” used the following material: 

(1) Wu Yongyi’s entry on Xian Xinghai in the Zhongguo yinyuejia xiehui (Sichuan 
branch), Zhongguo yinyuejia xiaozhuan: “In May 1940, Xian Xinghai received a 
commission from the Party Central Committee, to go from Yan’an to the Soviet 
Union, and he arrived at about the end of the year”; (2) Entry on Xian Xinghai in 
vol. 1 of the modern section of Zhongguo yishujia cidian: “In May 1940 he went to 
the Soviet Union to carry out some observations, and after that, because of the 
Soviet Union’s war against Germany, communications were disrupted and he did 
not manage to return to China”; (3) Qin Qiyong, Xian Xinghai: “In May 1940, 
Xian Xinghai was commissioned by the Party Central Committee to go to the 
Soviet Union and complete the incidental music for the anti-Japanese news film 
Balujun yu laobaixing [The Eighth Route Army and the people]”; (4) Zhan 
Yaxuan, Yinyuejia Xian Xinghai: “In 1940, after completing Manzhou qiutu jin- 
xingqu [March of the Manchu prisoners], the last song he wrote in China, he 
wanted to go to the Soviet Union to learn from the progressive music there, and 
to receive medical treatment.” 
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Li Ming believes that Xian’s health was good, and so he does not accept this 
reference to medical treatment; moreover, since in Xian’s “Chuangzuo zaji” there 
is no mention of writing music for the documentary films Yan’an yu Balujun 
[Yan’an and the Eighth Route Army] or Balujun yu laobaixing [The Eighth Route 
Army and the people], he feels this is not reliable either. In the end, only the 
Communist authorities would be able to answer the question of why Xian went to 
the Soviet Union. 

Amangeldi is a Kazakh folk-hero. 

In 1983, thirty-eight years after his death, Xian Xinghai’s remains were, for reasons 
as yet unknown, returned to Guangzhou and laid to rest. In “Xian Xinghai zai 
Sulian de zaoyu,” Li Ming reports a story which has not been substantiated that 
Xian took a second, Soviet, wife while he was in the Soviet Union and it was 
because of her opposition that it took so long to return his remains to China. The 
true circumstances have yet to be discovered. 

Xian Xinghai’s “Chuangzuo zaji” was written between 1943 and 1945 and 
published in Renmin yinyue, nos. 8, 9 & 10 (1955), later appearing in the book Wo 
xuexi yinyue de jingguo. There are 26 sections in the piece, and they provide a very 
detailed account of Xian’s creative thinking and the various categories into which 
his works fall. 

The lyrics for the three songs in Dongbei zhi ge [Song of the Northeast] (i.e., 
“Xuezhai” [Debt of blood], “Touxi” [Surprise attack] and “Yizhu” [The will]) were 
written by Hou Weidong. 

According to “Chuangzuo zaji,” the opera Juesidui [The diehards] was never 
completed. 

This was mentioned in his diary entry for February 15, 1938, but we have no 
details of it. 

There are three acts in this opera, which was never completed. 

Only the piano part for this suite was completed. 

On Xian Xinghai’s musical works, see Xian Xinghai zhuanji, 1:2-33; and Xian 
Xinghai quanji bianji weiyuanhui, Xian Xinghai quanji. 

On Xian’s writings, see Xian Xinghai zhuanji, 1:41-197; and Xian Xinghai quanji, 
vols. 1 and 7. 

Wang Lisan, Liu Shiren and Jiang Zuxin were attacked as rightists for publishing 
“Lun dui Xinghai tongzhi.” 

As far as I know, prior to the publication of Xian Xinghai quanji, scores of Xian’s 
music (including two of his symphonies, Manjiang hong [To the tune of Manjiang 
hong] and Zhongguo kuangxiangqu [Chinese rhapsody]) had been published in 
China, but had been for internal reference only. I gather that the orchestration 
was poor, which was why they were not published and performed in public. Also 
see note 48. 

Xian Xinghai’s own account refers to more than 500 songs, but at the present time 
it has only been possible to find between 200 and 300. 

In his Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue shi, Wang Yuhe comments on Xian Xinghai’s 
later works as follows: “While he was in France, on his return to China, and after 
he went to the Soviet Union, Xian Xinghai wrote some ‘art songs’ based on ancient 
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Chinese poems. It was in creating this kind of song that he freguently engaged in 
bold explorations and experiments in creative technique, and most of the lyrics he 
wrote for these songs had little connection with the life of the people or the polit- 
ical struggles of the time. The style of these works is thus rather complex, and 
they are of uneven quality.” (163-164) This view is problematic: should all musical 
works be linked to political struggles? Is it always the case that the style of works 
which are not linked to political struggles is rather complex and their quality is 
uneven? Wang is speaking somewhat indirectly here: in actual fact he did not 
appreciate Xian Xinghai’s art songs, and only liked those works which had links 
with political struggles. As for the art songs which Xian wrote when he was in the 
Soviet Union, Wang did not approve of them and considered that some of them 
were failures because they were “test pieces” which used “modern creative tech- 
niques to develop harmony, polyphony etc. with Chinese characteristics.” 

See note 48. 

Wang Yunjie, “Bo ‘Lun dui Xian Xinghai tongzhi.” It was written in August 1957. 
Vol. 6 of Xian Xinghai quanji contains the original scores of both Xian’s sympho- 
nies, while vol. 10 contains the versions revised by Qu Wei and Wang Yunjie. 

This comment is based not on politics but on the forms, techniques, musical 
language, variety and style of his works. 

Hsu Tsang-houei, “Dui kangzhan shiqi.” 

There is very little information available on Tan Xiaolin’s life and works, and I 
have succeeded in collecting only some brief and scattered essays and a few songs, 
for example: Shen Zhibai, “Tan Xiaolin xiansheng zhuanliie,” 6; Qu Xixian, 
“Zhuinian Tan Xiaolin shi,” 8-17; Zheng Wenji, “Tan Xiaolin he tade geji”; Han 
Kuo-hwang, “Fu Lei bixia de Tan Xiaolin”; Han Kuo-hwang, Liu Mei san yueren; 
Qin Xixuan, “Tan Xiaolin gequ qianxi,” 18-21; Sang Tong, “Jinian Tan Xiaolin,” 
60-61; Wang Yuhe, “Tan Xiaolin ji qi yinyue chuangzuo,” 68-71, 81; Luo Zhong- 
rong, “Tan Xiaolin yishu gequ,’ 309-416; Chow Fan-fu, “Tan Xiaolin shengping 
yanjiu’; Yu Suxian, “Tan Xiaolin chuangzuo,” 51-59; Tan Xiaolin, Tan Xiaolin gequ 
xuanyji. 

In his Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue shi, Wang Yuhe refers only to Tan’s Bieli 
[Parting] (180), and to his String trio (186) and gives a short biographical sketch 
of Tan (four lines, 186). For this section on Tan’s life and works, I have consulted 
all the material mentioned above, and for the details of Tan’s studies in the United 
States I have based my account on the section on Tan in Han Kuo-hwang’s Liu 
Mei san yueren. 

With the arrival of Normand Lockwood at the Oberlin School of Music in 1932, 
the School’s hitherto conservative atmosphere became much more open. Thus 
whereas Huang Zi had not had the opportunity to learn about the composition 
techniques of the modern school, Tan did. Lockwood had been a student of the 
well-known modern French professor of composition, Nadia Boulanger 
(1887-1979). 

Han Kuo-hwang, Liu Mei san yueren, 72. 

Ibid., 74-75. 

Qu Xixian, “Zhuinian Tan Xiaolin shi,” 15. Just how accurate this passage is, we 
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cannot tell, since it is based on what Qu remembered and was not recorded at the 
time, but I do believe the major thrust of it, and the spirit and message conveyed 
here by Tan, to be correct. 

Ibid. 

Fu Lei wrote this letter to the Principal of the School of Music at Yale, Bruce 
Simonds, on October 18, 1948. I obtained the original letter written in French 
from Fu Min, Fu Lei’s second son who is now residing in Beijing. Cosette Leung, a 
friend of mine who is now residing in Angé, France, translated it into English. Tan 
registered his full name at Yale as “Shau-Kwang Tam” and therefore his surname 
used by Fu Lei was “Tam,” not “Tan.” 

Shen Zhibai (1904-1968), music historian and music educator, worked as a 
teacher, then as Director of the Office of Compilation at the Shanghai Conserva- 
tory. His writings include Zhongguo yinyue shi gangyao and a section on music for 
the Cihai dictionary. 

Shen Zhibai, “Tan Xiaoling xiansheng zhuanliie,” 6-7. 

The eleven songs published were all composed while Tan was a student in the 
United States, under the guidance of Hindemith. 

It is not clear whether Hindemith ever saw this Woodwind Trio. 

This art song is a re-working of a folk ballad, and was composed after Tan’s return 
to China in 1946. 

These two Zhengqi ge are the only two of Tan’s more mature works to make use of 
traditional harmonies, although his treatment of them is not at all traditional. 
The date of composition of this song is unknown. 

See Shen Zhibai, “Tan Xiaoling xiansheng zhuanliie” for a catalogue of these nine- 
teen pieces. 

At the present time, only Tan Xiaolin gequ xuanji is available, and none of his 
other works have been published. This volume includes songs of Tan’s written at 
three different stages: (1) When he was at the Institute of Music in Shanghai 
(1932-1938): Chunyu, chunfeng; Qingping ci; (2) When he was in the United 
States (1939-1946): Peng Langci, Zi jun zhi chu yi, Bieli and Qingping diao; (3) 
After his return to China (1946-1948): Xiao lu and Zhenggi ge. 

Qu Xixian, the fourth section “songs which are too highbrow to be popular” of 
“Zhuinian Tan Xiaolin shi,” note 1. 

Hsu Tsang-houei criticised Huang for bringing back to China only the traditional 
European techniques of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, so that composi- 
tion in China stagnated and made no progress (see his Zhongguo xinyinyue 
shihua, 150), but surely the indifference which greeted Tan’s music also demon- 
strates that good works require audiences of a certain standard. 

See the section on Huang Zi in Chapter 3. 

This passage comes from the Foreword to Tan Xiaolin quxuan which Hindemith 
was asked to write by Fu Lei. Dated November 7, 1948, it was translated into 
Chinese by Yang Yushi, one of Tan’s students. The anthology was never published. 
Yamada Kosaku (1886-1965), the Japanese conductor and composer, had studied 
music in Germany. 

Han Kuo-hwang, Jiang Wenye de shengping. There is not much material on Jiang 
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Wenye until the late 1980s, as can be seen from the list of works which follows: 
Hsu Tsang-houei, “Jiang Wenye,” 155-169; Hu Ximin, Zhongguo jiechu yinyuejia; 
Han Kuo-hwang et al., Xiandai yinyue dashi, which contains 28 articles; Liang 
Maochun, “Jiang Wenye yinyue,” 3—10; Su Xia, “Weida aiguo shiren,” 11-15; Wang 
Zhenya, “Zuoqujia Jiang Wenye,” 18-21; Long Huang, “Yiwei ling ren huainian de 
yinyuejia’; Su Xia, “Lun Jiang Wenye zaogi de yinyue”; Qin Qiming, “Jiang Wenye 
nianpu,” 19-21, 50; Hsu Tsang-houei, “Dui kangzhan shiqi”; Song Xuejun, 
“Gangqin taoqu,” 82-84; Su Xia, “Fuchen zhong de Jiang Wenye”; Liu Ching-chih, 
Jiang Wenye yantaohui lunwenji; Wu Ling-yi, Jiang Wenye de yinyue shijie; Zhang 
Jiren, Jiang Wenye jinian yantaohui lunwenji; Zhang Jiren, Jiang Wenye wenzi 
Zuopinji, containing six pieces by Jiang: “Kongzi yinyue lun,” “Beijing ming,” 
“Datong shifo song,” “Fu Tiantan,” “Xie yu Shengyong zuoquji di yi juan wancheng 
hou” and “Zuoqu yujin”; At the academic conference and meeting to commemo- 
rate the 85th anniversary of Jiang Wenye’s birth, which was held in Beijing from 
July 20-23, 1995, a dozen papers were presented, among them Liu Linyu, “Cong 
zhanqian Riben yinyue zazhi”; Liu Ching-chih and Jiang Xiaoyun, “Jiang Wenye 
yinyue zuopin mulu kao”; Kung, Von der Moderne zur Tradition. 

See Han Kuo-hwang et al., Xiandai yinyue dashi. 

This special prize was in memory of the conductor Weingartner. The Olympic 
Games then included not only sporting events but also cultural competitions, such 
as urban design, architecture, painting, poetry and music. The music competition 
consisted of three sections: solo/choral singing (for which the three prize-winners 
were all German), instrumental music (no prizes awarded), and orchestral music 
(for which the prizes were won by a German, an Italian and a Czech). Richard 
Strauss (1864— 1949) was among those on the adjudicating committee. 

For Tcherepnin’s life and his years in China, see Zhang Jiren, “Qierpin yu 
Zhongguo Xinyinyue”; and the first section, “Xinyinyue de dianjizhe Xiao 
Youmei” [The founder of New Music, Xiao Youmei] of Liu Ching-chih, “Xinyinyue 
dianji shiqi.” 

Rosenstock conducted the Japanese New Philharmonic Orchestra from 1936- 
1941 and from 1945-1946. Records show that Jiang Wenye’s Penyong zhuti jiao- 
xiangzuqu [Symphonic suite on a forward theme] was on the programme of the 
concert which he conducted in the Hibiya Auditorium on January 29, 1937. See 
Han Kuo-hwang et al., Xiandai yinyue dashi. 

See Kuo Chih-yuan, “Zhongguo xiandai minzu yinyue.” 

Hsu Tsang-houei, “Jiang Wenye,” 159. 

See Xie Lifa, “Duanceng xia de laoteng.” 

See Yang Zhaojia, “Taiwan yinyue shihua.” 

Hsu Tsang-houei, “Jiang Wenye,” 161. 

The Xinmin Society was founded in December 1937. A pro-Japanese group 
existing during the War of Resistance against Japan and called for “goodwill 
between China and Japan” and a “new East Asian order.” 

Because this chapter is restricted to the historical period 1937-1945, details of 
Jiang’s life and work after the Anti-Japanese War will be given in later chapters. 
The only orchestra in China at the time, the Shanghai Ministry of Works 
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Orchestra, was unwilling to perform music written by Chinese composers, but in 
fact, apart from Huang Zi’s Huaijiu and Jiang Wenye’s orchestral music, there 
were no composers writing for orchestras in the 1920s and 30s at all. Jiang was in 
Japan, winning Japanese prizes for composition, and did not yet have any influ- 
ence in China. 

91. Jiang Wenye, “Kongmiao dacheng yuezhang, 

92. From Jiang’s introductory note on the programme from a Jiang Wenye song recital. 

93. Jiang Wenye, editorial notes to Shenyong zuoquiji, vol. 1. 

94. Jiang Wenye composed the following works between 1934 and 1945: 

(Data based on Han Kuo-hwang et al., Xiandai yinyue dashi; Hsu Tsang-houei, 
“Jiang Wenye”; and Liu Ching-chih and Jiang Xiaoyun, “Jiang Wenye yinyue 
zuopin kao,” 90-143, etc.) 

Orchestral Works 

Taiwan wuqu [Taiwanese dances] (Op. 1, Tokyo, 1934) 

Bailu de huanxiang [White egret fantasia] (Op. 2, Tokyo, 1934) 

Penyong wei zhuti de jiaoxiang zuqu [Symphonic suite on a forward theme] (Op. 
4.2, Tokyo, 1935) 

Jieri shi, youlan tanfan [Travelling pedlars, festival time] (Op. 5, Tokyo, 1935) 

Tianyuan shiqu [Pastoral poem suite] (Op. 5.2, Tokyo, 1938) 

Suyao de jiaoxiang lianxiqu [Symphonic exercise on popular songs] (No number, 
Tokyo, 1936) 

Fuge xuqu [Prelude to a fugue] (No number, Tokyo, 1937) 

Beijing dianmiao |Stippled picture of Beijing] (Op. 15, Kamakura, 1939) 

Kongmiao dacheng yuezhang [Music of the Confucius temple] (Op. 30, Beijing, 
1939) 

Wei shiji shenhua de songge [Ode to myths of the century] (No number, Beijing, 
1942) @ 

Bikong zhong mingxiang de gedi [Pigeon-whistles sounding in a clear blue sky] (No 
number, Beijing, 1943) @ 

Symphony No. 1 (Op. 5.1, n. p., n.d.) @ 

Symphony No. 2—Peking (Op. 36, Beijing, 1943) @ 

Yi yu tongguangqu [The whole world shares the same light] (Op. 42, Beijing, n.d.) 

Piano Works 


Taiwan wuqu [Taiwanese dances] (Op. 1.1, Tokyo, 1934) @ 

Sumiao [Little sketch] (Op. 3.1, Tokyo, 1935) @ 

Tan shi qu [On poetry] (Op. 3.2, Tokyo, 1936) @ 

Ou xi [Puppet play] (Originally entitled Renxingzhi ju [The house with the man- 
shaped mushrooms]) (No number, Tokyo, 1936) 

Wuyue [May] (No number, Tokyo, 1935) @ 

Wushou sumiao [Five sketches] (Op. 4, Tokyo, 1935) @ 

San wuqu [Three dances] (Op. 7, Tokyo, 1935) @ 

Duanzhang xiaopin [Sixteen sketches] (Op. 8, Tokyo, Shanghai and Beijing, 
1936) @ 
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Beijing sumiao [Beijing sketches] (Originally entitled Beijing wanhuaji [Beijing 
kaleidoscope]) (Op. 22, Beijing, 1938) @ 

Sonatina (Op. 31, Beijing, 1940) 

Jiangnan fengguang [Southern style] (Piano sonata no. 3) (Op. 39.1, Beijing, 
1945) 

Xunyang yueye [Moonlit night on the Xunyang River] (Piano idyll) (Opus 39, 
Beijing, 1943) 


Dance Dramas and Operas 
Yi dui liu [One against six] (Op. 12, Tokyo, 1936) @ 
Jiaoliu wu ya [Infinite interchange] (No number, Tokyo, n.d.) @ 
Xunyang jiang [Xunyang River] (No number, Tokyo, n.d.) @ 
Dadi zhi ge [Song of the earth] (Op. 33, Beijing, 1940) 
Xiangfei zhuan [Tale of the Perfumed Concubine] (Op. 34, Beijing, 1942) 


Chamber Music 
Sishou shengfan zhi ge [Four savage songs] (Op. 6.1, Tokyo, 1936) @ 
Dier shengfan gequji [Second collection of savage songs] (Op. 10, Tokyo, n.d.) @ 
Nanfang jixing [Travel notes from the South] (Op. 13, Tokyo, 1936) @ 
Sonata No. 1 (for cello) (Op. 14, Tokyo, 1935) @ 
Jiqu {Ceremony of sacrifice] (flute sonata) (Op. 17, Tokyo, 1937) 


Solo Songs 
Taiwan shandi tongbao ge [Songs of our compatriots from the mountains of 
Taiwan] (originally entitled Shengfan sige [Four savage songs]) (Op. 6, 
Tokyo, 1936) 
Zhongguo mingge baiquji [One hundred famous Chinese songs] (Op. 20, n.p., n.d.) 
Zhongguo minggeji [Anthology of famous Chinese songs] (Op. 21, Beijing, 1938) @ 
Wuyan jueju [Quatrains with 5-syllable lines] (Tang poetry) (Op. 24, Beijing, 


1939) 

Qiyan jueju [Quatrains with 7-syllable lines] (Tang poetry) (Op. 25, Beijing, 
1939) @ 

Li Houzhu pian [Ci by Li Yu] (verse of Song dynasty) (No number, Beijing, 
1939) @ 


Yuanqu zuoquji [Anthology of tunes fromYuan dynasty qu] (Op. 26.1, n.p., n.d.) @ 

Ming, Qing shi ci quji [Collected shi, ci and qu poems of the Ming and Qing] (Op. 
27.1, Beijing, 1939) @ 

Xiandai baihua shi ci qu (Shi, ci and qu in the modern vernacular] (Op. 28.1, 
Beijing, 1943) 


Choruses 
Chaoyin [The sound of the tide] (Op. 11, Tokyo, 1936) 
Zhongguo minge hechang quji [Collected Chinese folk song choruses] (Op. 29, 
Beijing, 1939) 
This list shows that Jiang composed a total of 14 orchestral works, 12 piano works, 
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5 dance dramas and operas, 5 chamber music works, 9 solo songs and 2 choruses. 
There are no details as to where the scores for 24 of these are located (they are 
marked with @ in the list). 

See note 111 below on Ma Sicong’s life and works. 

Li Jia, “Dao Sicong, yi Chongqing.” 

It was said that when Ma Sicong and his wife became engaged, the two of them 
made a secret pact that when Ma gave a violin recital, he would always be accom- 
panied on the piano by his wife, and nobody else. 

Gao Lii, “Dao Ma Sicong xiansheng.” 

Ibid. 

This section covers Ma Sicong’s life and works between the years of 1932 and 
1945. The periods 1946-1965 and 1966-1987 will be discussed under the corre- 
sponding historical periods. For Ma’s life during the Anti-Japanese War, see Ye 
Yonglie’s article “Ma Siju tan Ma Sicong suoshi,” which says: 

Although Ma Sicong left China as a child and made a name for himself early 

on, being known as a “musical infant prodigy,” his life before liberation was 

not at all settled. He was constantly on the move and sometimes his life was 

very hard. She [Ma Siju] remembers him living in a wooden house in the Mid- 

Levels in Hong Kong because it was so cheap. He would share a bench with 

sedan-chair carriers and rickshaw-pullers when he ate and did not seem like a 

musician at all.... In order to survive, the family was always having to move- 

—to Guilin, Chongqing, Guiyang, Qujiang.... In 1939, his first daughter was 

born in Hong Kong; in 1943, his second daughter was born in Guanbu, 

Guangdong province; in 1946 his son was born in Taipei, Taiwan. According to 

Ma’s own calculations, they moved 22 times between 1943 and 1949! 

In his Zhongguo Xinyinyue shihua, Hsu Tsang-houei comments on some represen- 
tative outstanding composers: 

When we talk about the status of composers (judging them on the basis of the 

number of their works, the artistic value and scale of their works, and various 

other factors), it is probably only the works of Huang Zi, Ma Sicong, Xian 

Xinghai and Jiang Wenye which stand out. (19) 

Xu made this remark in 1982, and may wish to revise it slightly now. Ma Sicong’s 
position, however, would never be in doubt, so whether or not the remark was 
revised would not affect the description of him as “outstanding.” 

Ma has been criticised for having “a reputation which far outstripped his 
actual contribution,” and for never having written any academic articles, “which 
proves indirectly that his studies of the art of music, and what he learned from 
them, lacked depth.” (Liang Bao’er, “Mingqi da gongxian xiao”) I do not agree 
with this view, firstly because Ma was a composer, and a composer’s achievements 
should be measured by the music he writes, not by the writing of academic arti- 
cles, and secondly because any evaluation of Ma’s achievements in composing 
should involve study and analysis of his representative works, and comparison of 
them with the works of other Chinese composers of the same period, before a fair 
and objective conclusion can be drawn. Since most of his works were never 
published, and only a few of the ones which have been performed were recorded, 
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it has been impossible to do this. For scholars outside China in particular, gath- 
ering materials is a great problem. However, because Ma was the President of the 
Central Conservatory of Music, some of his representative works have been 
published, performed and recorded and thus we are able to make a limited study 
of his music. 

Yalu jiang dahechang (Yalu River cantata) was composed during the Korean War, 
when China supported Korea and was opposed to the United States, but it was 
never published. The original score was lost (see Su Xia, “Lun Ma Sicong de 
yinyue chuangzuo,” no. 1 (1985), 7). 

These three dances were published in Taipei by Linking Publishing Company in 
1986, under the title of Hanwu san shou (Three Han dances). 

The dance drama Wanxia [Clouds at sunset], the orchestral work A Mei shan zuge 
[Ami folk song cycle] and the opera Rebiya were all written between 1967 and 
1987. With respect to Rebiya, Ma’s daughter Ma Ruixue describes her father’s 
approach to composing as “perfectionist” and said that because he “had hoped 
that it would be ready for rehearsal this October, he had been working day and 
night, revising and re-revising it. That kind of stress is suffocating, and such hard- 
ship is hard to imagine.” (Ma Ruixue, “Zhuinian wode fuqin”) Ma Sicong report- 
edly over-exerted himself in the composition of Rebiya, and fell ill after he handed 
the manuscript over to the Cultural Construction Committee of the Executive 
Yuan in Taiwan in February 1987. 

See Zhang Jingwei, Ma Sicong nianpu 1912-1987. 

Ibid., 218-227. 

Ibid., unpublished work not included. 

Su Xia, “Lun Ma Sicong de yinyue,” 3. 

Ibid., 9. 

I take as his standard for evaluation both the variety of works and the creative 
ability of a composer as displayed in these works: the only music by Xian Xinghai 
which we have heard at the present time are Huanghe dahechang and a few songs, 
although the orchestration of the former was not by Xian himself, so his composi- 
tion skills are shown only in the writing of the cantata; Tan Xiaolin’s songs display 
his talent, but we have not had the opportunity to appreciate his instrumental 
music; Jiang Wenye wrote more instrumental and orchestral music than Ma 
Sicong, though both were writing at the same time, and his composition and 
orchestration skills are more comprehensive than Ma’s. 

The articles and monographs on Ma Sicong which I have been able to collect are: 
Xiao Feng, “Yibu shehuizhuyi jianshe de songge”; Yao Jinxin, “Shidu Ma Sicong”; 
Su Xia, “Lun Ma Sicong de yinyue”; Su Xia, “Lun Ma Sicong de qiyue”; Liang 
Maochun, “Ma Sicong de xiaotigqin zuqu’; Xu Dong, “Ji Ma Sicong zuopin yan- 
jiuhui”; Shui He, “Ma Sicong zuopin xueshu taolunhui”; Fan Zuyin, “Ma Sicong 
zuopin yantaohui shuping”; Su Xia, “Diaonian Ma lao”; Fan Zuyin, “Shilun Ma 
Sicong,” 17-25, 29; Wang Yuhe, “Guanyu Ma Sicong”; Ye Yonglie, Ma Sicong 
zhuan; Su Xia, “Ma Sicong de yinyue fengge”; Dai Jiafang, “Zai qimeng yu 
jiuwang zhong”; Liang Maochun, “Lun Ma Sicong yinyue chuangzuo”; Qian 
Renkang, “Meiyou biaoti de biaoti jiaoxiangqu’; Wei Xian, “Ma Sicong ershi-sishi 
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niandai wangshi”; Li Ling, “Sicong san nian ji”; Ma Guoliang, “Ma Sicong zhui- 
yiqu’; Yu Yuzi, Ma Sicong yinyue wenxuan; Ya Bing, “Di erjie Ma Sicong yanjiuhui 
ceji,” 8-9; Zhang Jingwei, Ma Sicong nianpu; Dong Dayong, “Ping Ma Sicong,” 29; 
Xu Nanping, “Yanchu jiemu yao manzu qunzhong,” 30; Zhang Hongdao, “Ji Ma 
Sicong de xiaotiqin duzou yinyuehui,” 49; and Xiao Feng, “Youmei dongren de 
xuanlii,” 2-3. 

This quartet was originally an overture for the play Wu Zetian [Empress Wu], and 
was later arranged as a piece for strings called Xuqu [Overture]. 

This was later arranged for cello. 

This was part of the score for the film Dushi fengguang [Metropolitan scene]. 

This solo was part of the incidental music for the film Shizi jietou [Crossroads]. 
This was part of the score for the film Malu tianshi [Street angel]. 

Dai Penghai, “He Lüting chuangzuo nianbiao.” This is a special issue: Qingzhu He 
Liiting congshi yinyue huodong liushi nian [Congratulating He Liiting on sixty 
years of musical activity]. 

This is based on Liu Ching-chih, “Geci xianjing de tupo.” But this quote contains 
two corrections on the original text published in Xin wanbao: “1937” instead of 
“1938” and “the lyrics of Youjidui ge” instead of “the lyrics of these three songs” in 
the original. These two corrections were suggested by He in a letter to me dated 7 
January 1980. See Liu Ching-chih, “He Liiting changhan tan jihua.” 

Dai Penghai, “He Ltiting chuangzuo nianbiao.” On the circumstances surrounding 
the composition of Youjidui ge [Song of the guerrillas] and its title, see Xin wenxue 
shiliao, Part 1, 212 and Part 3, 295-296; also Wen Yibu’s article “Shenghuo zhong 
bu neng mei you ge.” 

On the school for gifted children, see Chen Yixin, Du Mingxin, Xiong Keyan and 
Chen Fujun, “He Lüting laoshi,” 35-39. 

The dispute between He Liiting and Yao Wenyan and Zhang Chunqiao was 
sparked off by a disagreement about the great French Impressionist composer 
Debussy, and progressed from written polemics to physical torture. But He was 
not afraid of violence, and earned himself the epithet of “Dauntless musician.” 
See, for example, the article by Xiao Ting and Xu Yin, “Ying gutou yinyuejia He 
Liiting”; Xiao Shen, “Cong ‘zhua yige waiguo siren,” 14-16 and “Zhengzheng 
shishi,” 18-23. 

I have obtained the following works by He Liiting for his collection: (1) He Liiting 
gequji, which contains 13 solo songs; (2) He Liiting hechang gequ ji, which contains 
22 cantatas. The collection was reprinted in 1982, without the twenty-first cantata, 
Zhong- Yin youhao ge [Sino-Indian friendship song] but with the addition of Junqi 
song [Ode to the army’s flag] and Shanghai di san ci wuzhuang qiyi: Jinian Zhou 
zongli [The third armed uprising in Shanghai: In memory of Premier Zhou 
Enlai]; (3) Orchestral music Wanhui [Party] and Senji Dema [Sangye Dolma]; (4) 
He Liiting gangqinqu ji, which contains 5 pieces for piano; (5) He Liiting gequ xuan 
(in numbered musical notation), which contains 33 songs; (6) He Liiting yinyue 
lunwen xuanji (vols. 1 and 2); (7) Ye Simin, He Liiting xuanlii gangqinqu. He's 
grandaughter, Ye Simin, has arranged 15 of her grandfather’s songs for piano, 
under the title Suiyue liu sheng [Music of the age]. 
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Incidental music for the film Chun dao renjian [Spring has arrived], later 
re-arranged for orchestra. 

This was later arranged as a flute solo. 

A rearrangement of the piano piece Nao xinnian [Celebrating New Year]. 
Incidental orchestral music for the play Qinyuan tuwei [Breaking out of encircle- 
ment at Qinyuan]. The title of this was later changed to Xin minzhu jinxingqu 
[March of the new democracy] and it was rearranged for brass. 

Incidental orchestral music for the play Qinyuan tuwei. 

Based on the cantata Xin Zhongguo de qingnian [Youth of New China], rearranged 
for orchestra. 

Written originally for a memorial meeting for Feng Yuxiang, its title was later 
changed to Daonian kang Ri zhenwang jiangshi [In memory of the officers and 
men who died on the anti-Japanese front]. 

This piece was composed for the competition for piano music in the Chinese style 
which Tcherepnin asked Xiao Youmei to organise in Shanghai in 1934, and won 
first prize. Another of He’s piano works, Yaolanqu [Cradle song], won an 
honorary second prize. See Yinyue zazhi, no. 4 (1934); and the section “The 
founder of New Music in China, Xiao Youmei” of Chapter 3. 

This section on He Liiting’s works is based on He Liiting quanji and Dai Penghai, “He 
Liiting chuangzuo nianbiao.” For He's life, see Shi Zhongxing, He Liiting zhuan. 

See Cheng Shaohua, Zhongguo dianying fazhan shi, 161. 

See Qiu Suo, “He Liiting zaoqi de dianying yinyue,” 31-36. 

There are two dates given for He's departure from Chongqing for Yaman. Jiang 
Dingxian, in his article “Re’ai zhenli, re’ai yishu de yinyuejia,” says “In 1939, He 
Liiting made his way by a circuitous route from Chongqing via Hong Kong and 
Shanghai to Yan’an.” Dai Penghai, however, in his “He Liiting chuangzuo nian- 
biao,” writes that in 1941 He “leaves Chongqing in March and arrives at the New 
Fourth Army’s headquarters in June.” (18) Here, I follow Dai. 

Wanhui [Party] was originally written for piano (see note 125) but was arranged 
for orchestra in 1940. In 1949, He put together a concert programme of orchestral 
music in which he included Xin Zhongguo qingnian jinxingqu [March of the youth 
of New China] and Wanhui, Senji Dema [Sangye Dolma], Xin minzhu jinxingqu 
[March of the new democracy], Shan zhong xinsheng [New life in the mountains] 
and Dong fang hong [The East is red]. 

He Liiting yinyue lunwen xuanji, vol. 1. 

Zhongguo yinyue ji minzu diaoshi wenti has been translated into English by Han 
Kuo-hwang and published in the journal of the Society for Asian Music, Asian 
Music 14, no. 1. 

He Liiting, “Guanyu fazhan shaoshu minzu yinyue jiaoyu,” “Yao jicheng minzu 
yinyue,” and “He Liiting shujian.” The first two of these articles are included in He 
Liiting yinyue lunwen xuanji. This second collection of He's articles contains seven 
sections: “Musical works,” “Music Criticism,” “Looking back and remembering,” 
“Music education,” “Essays on music,” “Preface” and “Letters,” and there are four 
appendices. The latest of these articles appeared in 1987, and He has written very 
few pieces of any length since the 1980s. 
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In a letter dated 19 December 1990 to me, He Liiting wrote: “I attach my 
speech which was delivered by a friend of mine on behalf of me on June 25 (1990) 
at the symposium on musical thoughts [Yinyue sixiang zuotan hui] organised by 
All China Association of Musicians. Please make arrangements for it to be 
published in Hong Kong, if possible.” I passed the speech over to Madam Ho 
Jinling, editor of the Cultural Page “Morning Star” of Sing Tao Daily [Xingdao 
ribao] for her consideration. The speech was subsequently published in “Morning 
Star” in two installments on April, 6-7, 1991. There was an Editor’s Note which 
read: “This speech has never been published before and Sing Tao Daily is pleased 
to have the opportunity to provide its readers with this document.” In his speech, 
He expressed his views on the “Anti-Rightists” campaign in the 1950s, the disas- 
trous Cultural Revolution in the 1960s—1970s and “the sectarianism and vulgar 
sociology of the exclusive Ultra-Leftist clique since the 1930s” (paragraph 8). The 
language of the text of this speech is plain and sincere, and the arguments are 
succinct and convincing, fully reflecting the honest, straightforward and truthful 
style and qualities of He Liiting. He was truly a man of great wisdom and courage. 
See Liu Ching-chih, “He Liiting de lunwenji” and “He Lüting lun minzu yinyue.” 
For He’s articles and monographs, see various articles in Yinyue yishu, Renmin 
yinyue and the pre-Cultural Revolution Wenhui bao (Shanghai), including: the 
special issue of Yinyue yishu—“Congratulations to He Liiting on 60 years of 
involvement in music”; Yan Ke, “Yinyue shengya”; He Liiting pipan wenti huibian; 
and Jiang Ruizhi, Lun He Liiting. 

See Han Kuo-hwang, Liu Mei san yueren, 87: “Ying Shangneng liu Mei ziliao de 
tansuo”; and Yu Yuzi, “Shengyue yishujia,’ 67-71. Other sources say that Ying 
came from Ningbo, in Zhejiang, see Wang Yuhe, Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue shi, 
96. 

Qinghua zhoukan [Qinghua weekly], Supplement no. 7, June 1921, 12. 

Liao Fushu, “Guanyu Ying Shangneng xiansheng,” 46—48. 

Han Kuo-hwang, Liu Mei san yueren, 87. 

Qinghua zhoukan [Qinghua weekly], no. 285, June 8, 1923, 64. 

Han Kuo-hwang, Liu Mei san yueren, 90-93. 

Ying Shangneng’s two songs—Yansi wanzhong [Evening bells in the mist-covered 
temple] (Langtao sha [To the tune of Langtao sha]: words by Zheng Banqiao) and 
Yiju hua [One sentence] (words by Wen Yiduo)—were published in Yinyue yishu, 
no. 1 (1985): 51-55. The former is a solo song written in May 1936; the latter is a 
song for four voices in unison, written in September 1939. 

Ying Shangneng, Yuexue gangyao. 

Ying Shangneng, Yizi xingqiang. 

The Zhonghua Arts University (Zhonghua yishu daxue) in Shanghai was set up in 
1928 by Hong Shen and closed down in 1930 by the National Government. 
Among the songs contained in Aiguo gequji (Qianxian qu) were Huang Zi’s Kang 
Ri ge [Anti-Japanese song] (words by Huang Zi and Wei Hanzhang) and Minyao 
[Folk ballad] (words by Zhu Ying); Zhou Shu'an's Bu mai Rihuo [Don’t buy Japa- 
nese goods] (words by Zhang Feng); Chen Tianhe’s Women yao duohui shiqu de di 
[We must seize back the land we have lost] (words by Chen Tianhe) and Women 
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yao zhenqi jingshen [We must boost morale] (words by Liao Fushu); Jiang Ding- 
xian’s Jiangile giang gankuai fu gianfang [With rifles on our shoulders we hurry to 
the front] (words by Jiang Bosu) and Laba xiangle [The trumpet sounds] (words 
by Liao Fushu); Liu Xue’an’s Qianjinqu [Forward march], Qianxian qu [Going to 
the front line] and Chufa [Setting out] (words by Zhang Feng); and Ding Shande’s 
Congjun [Joining the army] (words by Ye Min). 

See the section on Huang Zi in Chapter 3. 

This suite was composed for the 1934 competition, sponsored by the Russian 
composer and pianist Tcherepnin, for piano music written in the Chinese style. 
First prize was won by He Liiting’s Mutong duandi [The herd-boy’s flute]. 

On He ri jun zailai, see Li Guancheng, “Liu Xue’an yu He ri jun zailai”; Pan 
Jienong, “Liu Xue’an yu Changcheng yao”; and Lu Dazhong, “He ri jun zailai de 
yuan’an.” 

See Pan Jienong, “Liu Xue’an yu Changcheng yao.” 

In Renmin yinyue, no. 8 (1957), there were five pieces of criticism directed at Liu 
Xue’an: (1) Ai Ke’en, “Jue buxu huangse gequ,” 16; (2) Wang Yuanfang, “Liu 
Xue’an zaoyao,” 7, 37; (3) Ye Xiaoqing, “Dui Liu Xue’an deng,” 14; (4) Ma Ke, “Liu 
Xue’an zai da shei de mengun?”; and (5) Li Wei, “Liu Xue’an,” 8. 

For the life and works of Liu Xue’an, see Kuang Hui, “Liu Xue’an de shenghuo,” 
3-9; Ji Lin, “Liu Xue’an er san shi,” 29; and Chen Yuanjie, “Jinian Liu Xue’an xian- 
sheng,” 10-12. 

For the life and works of Zhang Hanhui, see Liang Maochun, “Zhang Hanhui 
gequ,” and Zhang Hanhui zhuan. 

There is very little information available on Wu Bochao. I have only managed to 
find: Wang Zhenya, “Guoli yinyueyuan yuanzhang,” 50-54; Lu Huabo, “Wu 
Bochao kangzhan chuqi,” 35-37; Liao Fushu, “Zhonglang quenii wei zhongtai,” 
19-20; and Xiao Youmei jiaoyu cujinwui, Wu Bochao de yinyue shengya. 

Wang Yuhe, “Bisheng jingye, yanjin lianda,” 2-6. 

See Chen Tianhe gequ xuanji; Chang Gang, “Lun Chen Tianhe”; Yan Tingjie, “Chen 
Tianhe jiaoshou”; and Meng Yue, Yinyue zhi zi. 

For the achievements of the eight hundred heroes in their brave fight against the 
Japanese army, see Dai Guangde, “Babai zhuangshi.” On the life and works of Xia 
Zhiqiu, see “Xia Zhiqiu zishu”; and Chen Xianbing, Xia Zhiqiu jinianji, 180. 

It was Professor Lin Sheng-shih himself who said this work resulted from home- 
sickness for Hong Kong, and that it was frequently played in Chongqing and 
Nanjing. It is divided into three movements, and lasts more than twenty minutes. 
The score was left behind in Nanjing and its whereabouts are not known, but he 
kept the handwritten score of the first movement. 

For a brief biography of Zheng Lticheng, see Wang Yuhe, Zhongguo jinxiandai 
yinyue shi, 147. 

For a brief biography of Ma Ke, see Wang Yuhe, Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue shi, 
201; and Huang Yelü, “Xiqu yinyue gaigejia.” 

I have used the following criteria to differentiate between “composers” (zuoqujia), 
“composition workers” (zuoqu gongzuozhe) and “music educators/composition 
workers” (yinyue jiaoyujia jian zuoqu gongzuozhe): 
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+ “Composers” refers to musicians who have mastered certain composition 
techniques, who have produced a good quantity of work, whose output 
includes several kinds of large-scale vocal and instrumental music and who 
possess the creative impulse. 

+ “Composition workers” refers to musicians who do other work as well as 
writing music and who have not totally mastered the techniques of composi- 
tion, whose output is limited to vocal music and who work on commission. 

+ “Music educators/composition workers” describes musicians who have 
received a musical training and education, and whose principal work is in 
music education, but who also compose. 

All three groups have contributed to the development of New Music, but in 

different ways. 
Yangge dance was widely popular from the end of the Anti-Japanese War until the 
early 1950s, and the songs most commonly sung were still anti-Japanese ones 
from the early 1940s. 
According to Lin Sheng-shih, “composer” (zuoqujia), “song-writer” (gequ zuojia) 
and “melody-maker” (xuanlii zuojia) referred to three different types of musician: 
by “composer” was meant a musician who had mastered the techniques of 
composition and who could write all sorts of music (including orchestral), and 
whose output was considerable; by “song-writer” was meant musicians who could 
only write songs; and by “melody-maker” was meant musicians who could only 
compose melodies, not accompaniments. See Liu Ching-chih, Zhongguo xinyinyue 
shi lunji, 68-69, and note 165 above. 

On New Music during the Anti-Japanese War, see: Liu Liangmo, “Huiyi jiuwang 

geyong yundong”; Shi Lei, “Jian jie Kang Ri zhanzheng gequ xuanji, 28; Tang 

Rongmei, “Yi Lu Xun yishu xueyuan,” 48—49; Chen Yixin, “Huiyi Yucai xuexiao 

yinyuezu,” 27-30; Li Ling, “Kangzhan shiqi,” 30-31; Xu Hanru, “Women gaochang 

kangzhan gequ,” 29-31; Lin Yi, “Guomin jiuwang geyong xiehui,” 28-31; Li Ling, 

“Yi Zhou zongli,” 18-21; Huang Yau-tai, “Kangzhan gequ de fenxi,” 270-280; Lian 

Kang, “Hanning dadi fa chunhua,” 108-110; Chen Hong, “Yi Xiao Youmei xian- 

sheng,” 110-115; An Bo, “You Lu Yi de yangge chuangzuo”; An Bo and Ma Ke, “Ba 

nian lai de Zhongguo minjian yinyue yanjiuhui”; Li Bozhao, “Diren houfang de 
yinyue yundong”; Zhang Fei, “Jin-Cha-Ji xinyinyue yundong jianshu’”; Gu Yin, Shi 

Zhenluo and Fu Jingrui, Lu Xun yishu xueyuan, 133; Zhang Hao, “Yuehai yuhu 

liyi”; Han Yujie, Guanyu wei Man; Hsu Tsang-houei, “Dui kangzhan shiqi,” 25-28; 

Liang Maochun, “Kangzhang gegu,” 31-33; Lu Huabo, “Kangzhan hougi,” 49-53, 

61; Huang Yau-tai, “Kangzhan gequ suo dailai de jiaoxun,” 6-9; Pu Fang, “Dui 

kangzhan yinyue,” 2—4; Jianjun wushi zhounian gequji 1927-1977; and Han 

Yucheng, Dongbei kangzhan gequxuan, an appendix to this contains an article by 

Han Yucheng and Lü Jinzao, “Kangzhan gequ mantan,” 355-386. 

Apart from the military conflicts and political reasons, there was also an obstacle 

caused by the lack of music education on the part of the urban middle class and 

the rural population. Richard Curt Kraus referred to the former, in his Piano and 

Politics in China, as “the cosmopolitans” and the latter as “the nativists” (Chapter 

1). While he believes that the Chinese middle class adopted aspects of European 
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culture “both as an emblem of its own modernity and as a key to transforming 
its weak and impoverished nation” (3), he considers “most Chinese music can 
fairly be called poor man’s music; popular instruments are simple, inexpensive 
and accessible to ordinary people” (19). By examining composer Xian Xinghai 
and pianists Fou Ts’ong, Yin Chengzhong and Liu Shikun, Kraus illuminates the 
ambiguities of the political situation of the middle class and pointed out that 
they are the elite class in China, alien to the majority of the Chinese people 
(Chapter 7). 

Richard Klaus, a professor at the University of Oregon specialised in Chinese 
politics, writes on the development of piano music in China as a political scientist. 
This book has been very well received by scholars of music in Europe and the 
United States. However, his Piano and Politics in China offers nothing new to 
musicologists in China. 


Chapter 5 


1. 


On this period of history, see Pepper, Civil War in China; Guo Tingyi, Jindai 
Zhongguo shigang; and Wang Jianmin, Zhongguo gongchandang shigao. 

Shanghai yinyue xueyuan jianshi bianji weiyuanhui, Shanghai yinyue xueyuan 
jianshi, 19. 

Ibid., 13, 15, 20. The names of some of the foreign teachers are given in Zhao 
Guanghui, Xiandai Zhongguo yinyue shigang, 58-59. These are: Boris Zakharoff; I. 
Shevtzoff; E. Levitin; S. Aksakoff; Z. Pribitkova; E. Valesby; V. Shushlin; 
R.W.Gerzowsky; A. Spiridonoff; B. Lazareff; A. Tcherepnin; Livshitz; Pecheninuk; 
Dobrovofsky; and V. Saricheff. For three of these 15 teachers, neither personal 
names nor initials are supplied. The transliteration of the names is based on the 
Shanghai dialect, and they are all Russian. Arrigo Foa, who also taught at the 
Shanghai Institute, was Italian. 

On the founding and expansion of the National Conservatory of Music in 
Shanghai, in addition to Shanghai yinyue xueyuan jianshi, there are some other 
commemorative articles and publications, for example: Ding Shande, “Lishi yu 
xianzhuang”; Chen Hong, “Shang-yin xiaoqing yougan,” 15-16; Liao Fushu, 
“Huashuo ‘Yinzhuan,” 11-14; Ding Shande, “Shanghai yinyue xueyuan,” 1-6, 12; 
Jin Xi, “Fengyu cangsang liushi zai,” 7; He Bijun, “Huidao Songlinggang,” 22, 
23-24; Wang Yinian, “He Shanghai yinyue xueyuan,” 11; He Liiting, “Liushi nian 
de huigu,” 1-3; Sang Tong, “Cheng-qian-qi-hou,” 4-10; Gong Qi and Xie Ming, 
“Qingxi de huiyi,” 21-22; Yu Yixuan, “Lishi de huigu,” 12-14; Ding Shande, 
“Shanghai yinyue xueyuan de chuangli,” 289-297; Shanghai yinyue xueyuan, 
Guoli yinyueyuan xiaoyoulu; Shanghai yinyue xueyuan (With colour illustrations); 
Shanghai yinyue xueyuan (With black and white illustrations; Yinyue Zhongguo 
bianjibu, “Dalu diyi yinyue xuefu,” 6-21; Chang Shouzong, “Huanging muxiao 
‘huajia zhi nian,” 7-10; Sang Tong, “Fayang chuantong,” 1—4, 17; and Chow, 
“Beginning a Canonical Tradition.” 

According to Zhao Guanghui’s Xiandai Zhongguo yinyue shigang, the Nationalist 
government of the time intended to send both the Nanjing Conservatory and the 
Shanghai Institute to Taiwan: 
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At the beginning of 1939, Wu Bochao, the President of the Nanjing Conserva- 
tory, was ordered to come to Taiwan and undertake the preparatory work for 
shifting the Conservatories. Unfortunately, the ship on which he was travelling 
to Taiwan, the SS Taiping, was involved in an accident and he drowned. The 
head of the Shanghai Institute of Music, Tai Tsui-lun, was already in Taiwan to 
assist with the removal. He was staying at Jiayi [Chia-i], where his brother was 
serving in the air force, unaware that the situation on the Mainland had taken 

a turn for the worse. Nanjing and Shanghai both fell into the hands of the 

Communists in May, so the move was never effected, which was a great loss to 

the country and to the music world.” (Chapter 3, “Yuejiao pian” [Music 

education] ) 

In fact the Communists had already started their mass music movements before 
the start of the Anti-Japanese War. In 1949, at the first All-China Literature and 
Art Workers Congress, Lü Ji reported on this at length in his paper on music in 
the liberated areas. (His report was later included in Wendai dahui jinian wenji 
[Papers commemorating the First All-China Literature and Art Workers 
Congress] and the Central Conservatory of Music’s Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue 
jiaoxueshi ziliao [Materials on modern and contemporary music history educa- 
tion in China] [Texts section, vol. 3, 226—-251]). He remarked that music in the 
liberated areas began from the period of soviet land reform: “The principal music 
activities of the soviet land reform period were among the troops and the 
organised masses, and probably started at the same time as the Red Army of 
workers and peasants came into being.” The characteristics of these songs were: (1) 
They had new lyrics fitted to folk-songs and old army songs; (2) They used trans- 
lations of Soviet mass songs; (3) They were integrated with politics, and fitted in 
with the revolutionary struggle; (4) They could be learned by the workers’ and 
peasants’ Red Army and by the organised masses; (5) Quite large-scale song-and- 
dance living newspapers and operas evolved out of the mass songs, for example, 
the Wu-yi [May First] living newspaper, Kanchai niilang [The woodcutter’s girl] 
and Fandui kaixiaochai [Oppose desertion]. 

Mao Zedong directed, in his Resolution at the Ninth Congress of the Fourth Red 
Army of the Chinese Communist Party, that revolutionary songs should be one of 
the 19 types of material used for training troops, and charged all the political 
departments in the army with compiling revolutionary ballads. Thus the Commu- 
nists were already paying attention to the troops’ singing activities and the role of 
music from the 1920s on, and during the Anti-Japanese War the Mass Singing 
National Salvation Movement was extremely influential. The Lu Xun Academy in 
Yaman (founded in 1938), the Eastern Jin Lu Xun Academy, the Jin-Cha-Ji North 
China Joint Universities’ College of Literature and Art (founded in 1939), the 
Central China Lu Xun Academy (founded in 1940) and other colleges trained 
many music workers and song-writers, to meet the needs of the time. In 1942, 
after the publication of Mao’s “Zai Yan’an wenyi zuotanhui shang de jianghua” 
[Talks at the Yan’an forum], the patterns and styles of music creation and music 
activities became more uniform, and the position of music as the handmaid of 
politics became much clearer. 
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Ibid., 235. 

Ibid., 239. Lü Ji was the music spokesman and policy-maker for the Communists. 

He, like Nie Er, had belonged to the music group of the League of Left-wing 

Dramatists, set up in Shanghai in the spring of 1934. See Chapter 3, note 116. 

The Communists used to refer to the areas controlled by the Guomindang as 

guotongqu [Guomindang-controlled areas], to their own areas as jiefangqu [liber- 

ated areas] and to the areas under Japanese control as Junxianqu [enemy-occupied 
areas]. The Guomindang would refer to Communist-held areas as gongfeiqu 

[Communist bandit areas], and, during the Anti-Japanese War, to the areas under 

the control of the Nationalist government as da houfang [the rear]. They too 

referred to Japanese-occupied areas as Iunxianqu. At the concluding meeting of 

the Third Seminar on the History of New Music in China, held from June 20-22, 

1988 at the Centre of Asian Studies of the University of Hong Kong, Professor 

Hsu Tsang-houei of the Institute of Music at Taiwan Normal University objected 

to this terminology, and called for uniformity. I sympathise with this point of 

view, and thus in this chapter, at the risk of being rather wordy, have used the 
terms “areas under Guomindang control” and “areas under Communist control” 
instead of guotongqu and jiefangqu. 

The implications of the term “New Music” as used here in such expressions as “New 

Music contingents,’ “New Music songs,” “groups of New Music workers,” “New 

Music publications,” “New Music workers” and “New Music movement” are 

completely different from the implications of the term as used by me in this book. 

For Li Ling, “New Music” referred to “The new literature and art movement led 

by the [Communist] Party after the May Fourth Movement, and normally known 

as ‘New culture, new drama, new fine arts, New Music’ i.e., those works which had 

a new democratic content.” (Li Ling, “Jiuti xinlun,” 30); but what I mean by “New 

Music” is Chinese music of the twentieth century which was influenced by Euro- 

pean music, because: 

* China has a long history, but the schoolsong initiated by Zeng Zhimin, Shen 
Xingong and Li Shutong, the creations of composers such as Zhao Yuanren, 
Huang Zi, Xian Xinghai, Jiang Wenye and Ma Sicong, and the works of 
contemporary composers such as Lin Sheng-shih, Hsu Tsang-houei, Zhou 
Wenzhong, Du Mingxin, Shi Yongkang, Qu Xiaosong, Tan Dun, Ye Xiaogang, 
Doming Lam, Ma Shui-long, and Pan Hwang-long, are all “new” types of 
music which had never existed before. 

+ These types of New Music had no direct links with traditional Chinese music: 
in other words, they were not a development of the traditional music of China, 
but had been transplanted from Europe. 

+ Although some of this “New Music” made use of elements of the Chinese 
musical tradition (rhythms, intervals, melodies, musical instruments, song 
lyrics) its basic concepts, methods of expression and techniques were Euro- 
pean, because almost all the composers had been educated and trained in 
European music. 

+ With the exception of “songs for the masses,” right up to the present time the 
audience for “New Music” has largely consisted of intellectuals. 
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+ The term “New Music” has a specific historical background, whereas the defi- 
nition and referent of the term ‘modern music has varied over time. The 
“modern music” of 2088 will be quite different from that of 1988, but in 2088 
the term “New Music” will still refer to European-influenced music in China, 
beginning with schoolsong. 

This indicates that from the early twentieth century on, the Chinese music 
which has been influenced by European music in technique, form, language or 
style has been more of a departure from the past, and had a wider and more 
profound significance, than the Ars nova of France and Italy in the fourteenth 
century. (On Ars nova, see Reaney, “Ars nova in France,” 1-30). 

Nanfang yi, er tuan yinyue zu, “Guotongqu de Xinyinyue yundong,” 8-9. 

Ibid. 

These songs can be found in the Zhongyang yinyue xueyuan’s Zhongguo jin- 

xiandai yinyue shi jiaoxue cankao ziliao and are also dispersed in Jiefang zhanzheng 

shiqi gequ xuanji; Shuochang yinyue xuanji; and Jianjun wushi zhounian gequji 

1927-1977. 

Yinyue chuangzuo [Music creation] (no. 1 [1981]: 115-116) carried Tan Xiaolin’s 

song Zhengqi ge [Song of vital energy], together with Luo Zhongrong’s critique of 

it. 

On Tan Xiaolin’s life and works, see Chapter 4. 

On Jiang Wenye’s life and works, see Chapter 4. 

Jiang Wenye, “Xie yu Shengyong zuoquji.” 

On Haiyun, Changhen ge and Huanghe dahechang, see the relevant sections of 

Chapters 3 and 4. 

Zuguo dahechang has four movements: (1) Meili de zuguo [Beautiful motherland] 

(tenor solo, chorus); (2) Renru [Enduring contempt] (tenor solo); (3) Fendou 

[Struggle] (chorus); and (4) Leyuan [Paradise] (tenor solo, chorus). It was 

published by Hong Kong: Qianjin shuju, 1948. 

Chuntian dahechang has five movements: (1) Dongtian shi ge canku de baojun 

[Winter is a cruel tyrant] (chorus, mezzo-soprano solo); (2) Hao xiaoxi [Good 

news] (chorus, mezzo-soprano solo); (3) Chun lei [Spring thunder] (chorus); (4) 

Yingchun qu [Welcoming the spring] (chorus); and (5) Kuaile de chuntian [Joyous 

spring] (chorus). 

Lü Ji, “Xin qingkuang, xin wenti,” 2. 

Ibid., 2-6. 

On May 20, 1951, the Renmin ribao carried an editorial written for the paper by 

Mao Zedong, entitled “Yingdang zhongshi dianying”; on June 4, the Ministry of 

Education issued a directive to tell education workers nationwide to launch 

discussion and criticism of Life of Wu Xun and “the Wu Xun spirit”; on July 16, 

the Ministry of Education issued a notice that all schools named after Wu Xun 

should change their names at once in order to eliminate unhealthy influences. 

Discussion of the film Life of Wu Xun developed into a total repudiation of Wu 

Xun and anything associated with him and his approach to organising schools, 

and this was later to implicate many innocent people. “At the start of the Cultural 

Revolution, Wu Xun’s grave was smashed open and the wood of his coffin was 
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29. 


used to carry his remains through the streets. Afterwards paraffin was sprinkled 
on them and they were burnt, and the dust scattered. It was very brutal!” (From a 
speech entitled “Guanyu wei Wu Xun huifu’). 

In August 1985, I attended an academic conference on the study of Shuihu- 
zhuan [The water margin] at Qinhuangdao, and met Li Shichao, the author of the 
text of Wu Xun huazhuan (The illustrations were by Sun Zhijun). Li is a musician 
and translator, and has translated the words of the United Nations anthem and the 
national anthem of the United States (in collaboration with Zhang Hongdao), in 
addition to many works on music. Mr. Li informed me that, after nation-wide crit- 
icism of Wu Xun, all the schools which bore his name (more than 30 of them) were 
closed down, and all teaching materials which contained sections on Wu were 
removed. Among those who were criticised and then expelled from the Party and 
dismissed from public employment in connection with this were the director and 
cast of Life of Wu Xun, the author of the Illustrated Biography of Wu Xun, i.e. Li 
Shichao himself, the illustrator and everyone else who had anything to do with it. 

On July 6, 1951, an article by He Shide was carried in Renmin ribao, entitled 
“Dianying Wu Xun zhuan de yinyue, as was an article by Ge Yan, “Wu Xun zhuan 
de dianying yinyu” and another by Ma Ke, “Fandui yinyue gongzuo.” Since the 
music suited the subject of the film, the composers (Huang Yijun and Lu Hongen) 
were obliged to write a self-criticism entitled “Xiezuo Wu Xun zhuan.” 

Because Mao Zedong disliked the film, he insisted on turning what was origi- 
nally an academic discussion of a historical figure into a serious political issue. It 
has now been proved that such criticism was mistaken, but at that time it was 
regarded as “the first large-scale criticism of bourgeois reactionary thinking since 
the founding of New China.” (See the editorial “Gaoju Mao Zedong sixiang.”) 

The author of Honglou meng yanjiu [A study of Dream of the red chamber] was Yu 
Pingbo. In September 1954, Mao launched nation-wide criticism of Yu’s “bour- 
geois idealist standpoint and pedantic textual criticism.” This was “a struggle 
between proletarian thought and bourgeois thought in the ideological sphere, and 
a struggle against bourgeois idealism.” (See the editorial “Gaoju Mao Zedong 
sixiang.”) 

The “Hu Feng counter-revolutionary clique” is a reference to Hu Feng, who in 
1954 addressed a lengthy “Opinion piece” to the Party Central Committee, in 
which he expressed disagreement with the Party’s policies and programmes for 
literature and art, and with Mao’s thinking on literature and art. In May and June 
1955, Renmin ribao published three sets of material concerning Hu Feng and his 
anti-Party activities. 

From a speech given by Wu Zuguang on April 5, 1988, at a meeting during the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference, entitled “Yao xinren zhishi 
fenzi.” 

Jin Sikai, “Renda zhengxie.” 

“Wenyi batiao” [Eight points on literature and art] refers to Guanyu dangqian 
wenxue yishu gongzuo ruogan wenti de yijian [Opinion on some problems in our 
current work in literature and art]. 

Li Huanzhi, “Tantan zhongxue,” 181—191. This paper was written in March 1951. 
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Notes 


I believe that Li Huanzhi’s “idealistic” tasks and goals for high school music 
education were proposed too late, because more than 37 years after this essay, not 
only have Li’s first three points not been implemented, but the situation has wors- 
ened; opinions differ as to his fourth point. 

Zhao Feng, “Yinyue jiaoyu geming,” 16. 

Ibid., 19. 

With the exception of narrative works such as Yang Yinliu’s Zhongguo yinyue 
shigao, Wang Yuhe’s Zhongguo xiandai yinyue shiwang; and Liang Maochun’s 
Zhongguo dangdai yinyue, no commentaries or critical books on Chinese music 
history or treatises on musicology or the philosophy of music were published in 
Mainland China between 1949 and the eve of the Cultural Revolution in 1966, or 
even before Wang Yuhe’s Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue shi. Yang Yinliu’s book, 
which covers the period from ancient antiquity to the Song dynasty, was started in 
1959, finished in 1962 and published in 1964 by the Beijing yinyue chubanshe; 
after the Cultural Revolution a revised edition of the work was published (1981), 
with additional material on the Yuan, Ming and Qing dynasties, and it thus 
became a complete history of ancient music. Wang Yuhe’s book can only be seen 
as a Chinese Communist history of music, not as a history of Chinese music (See 
the sections and notes in Chapters 3 and 4). On the lives and works of individual 
musicians and composers, in the half-century since the founding of the PRC, only 
Nie Er quanji and Xian Xinghai quanji have been published. I have no idea when 
the complete works of other composers, such as Huang Zi, Wang Guangqi, Ma 
Sicong and Jiang Wenye, will be published. 

In other words, because the Communist Party had absolute leadership over music, 
all written works which had anything to do with ideology had to be approved by 
the Party. There were thus two possibilities for writers: (1) to write music books 
which adhered wholly to Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought; or (2) 
not to write at all, in order to avoid trouble. 

Ding Shande, “Yinyue jiaoyu,” 23, 27. 

He Liiting, “Guanyu yinyue jiaoyu.” 

He Liiting, “Zhi wenhuabu lingdao.” This was attached to his letter of September 3. 
The two letters were later included in He Liiting yinyue lunwen xuanji, 159-163. 
He Liiting’s opposition had no effect, and the Shanghai Conservatory of Music 
went on to set up departments of national [i.e., Chinese] composition, national 
theory, national vocal music and national instrumental music. “I put my objec- 
tions down in writing for the responsible comrades at what was then the Ministry 
of Education and Health. Later on, once the four departments were up and 
running, there was no way I could continue to contest it, and I had to shut up. The 
Beijing Conservatory of Chinese Music was later merged with the Central Conser- 
vatory of Music.” (He Liiting, in the preface to “Guanyu yinyue jiaoyu,” 138) 

Up to 1998, three central-level music colleges were found in Mainland China. 
They are the Central Conservatory of Music, the Shanghai Conservatory of Music 
and the Conservatory of Chinese Music (which split off once more from the 
Central Conservatory after the Cultural Revolution). The Central Conservatory 
has departments of composition, musicology, conducting, orchestral music, 
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40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


44. 
45. 


national music, piano, and vocal music and opera. It also has a research institute, 
an experimental music group, a music high school and a music elementary school 
attached to the college. All students there take foundation courses in Chinese and 
foreign music history, outlines of national [Chinese] music, sight-singing and 
aural practice. The Shanghai Conservatory has six departments (one fewer than 
the Central Conservatory, because there composition and conducting come under 
a single department), a music research institute, a specialist music high school 
and a music elementary school attached to the Conservatory, and an instrument- 
making workshop. The Conservatory of Chinese Music emphasises the study of 
Chinese musical instruments and theory, but also offers course in European 
instruments and theory, and their syllabus to some extent overlaps with that of 
the Central Conservatory. When I visited these three central-level music colleges 
several times in the late 1980s and early 1990s, there were quite a number of 
people in the music world who were not happy about the way in which the 
Conservatory of Chinese Music had been separated off and established as an 
independent institution. [Note: By 2007, the situation had changed, and only the 
Central Conservatory is still a central-level institution. The others have become 
province-level institutions. ] 
This passage on the training of music teachers is based on the third section of 
Chapter 5 of the volume on music in the Dangdai Zhongguo [Contemporary China] 
series, compiled by Sun Jinan, which outlines “The training of music teachers.” 
Zhao Feng, “Guanghui de yinyue shi nian,” 4. 
Han Kuo-hwang, “Cong yinyue yanjiuhui.” Also see the relevant sections of 
Chapter 3. 
This may be because, in Beijing, Lü Ji, the head of the Chinese Musicians’ Associa- 
tion, Yang Yinliu, of the Music Research Institute of the Chinese Institute of Arts, 
and Zhao Feng, of the Central Conservatory of Music, all tended to stress research 
connected with ideology. 
Mao Zedong, “Tong yinyue gongzuozhe.” 
On December 12, 1963, Mao wrote a memorandum on some material relating to 
story-telling meetings held in Shanghai, which was published by the Literature 
and Arts Office of the Propaganda Department of the Central Committee. He 
wrote: 
There are many problems with all forms of art—plays, quyi, music, fine arts, 
dance, films, poetry and other literature, all of which involve large numbers of 
people. In many departments, socialist reconstruction has made little headway. 
Many departments are still controlled by “dead people.” We cannot underesti- 
mate the achievements of the cinema, new poetry, folk song, fine arts and 
fiction, but there too there are many problems, particularly in the drama 
department. The socio-economic basis has already changed, but art depart- 
ments which are part of the superstructure serving this basis are still a major 
problem. This requires investigation and research, and should be taken very 
seriously. It seems strange that many members of the Communist Party were 
enthusiastic about feudal and capitalist art, but not about socialist art. (from 
Liushi nian wenyi dashi ji, 207) 
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Notes 


On June 27, 1964, Mao's second memorandum was on the draft of the “Report of 
the Propaganda Department of the Central Committee on rectification of incor- 
rect work styles in the national League of Writers and its member associations.” 
He wrote: 
Most of these associations and the periodicals which they control (some of 
which I hear are good), have for the past 15 years basically (though not in 
every case) failed to carry out the Party’s policies and have been acting in a 
very overbearing manner, not getting close to the workers, peasant and 
soldiers, and not reflecting socialist revolution and construction.... If they are 
not properly reconstructed, they will inevitably, one day in the future, tend to 
form Petéfy-style cliques, as happened in Hungary. (from Liushi nian wenyi 
dashi ji, 212) 
Lü Ji, “Xin qingkuang, xin wenti,” 2. 
Ibid., 4-6. 
Discussions of issues of national style in vocal music, national music and national 
musical forms were especially heated in the early and mid-1950s. Many articles 
were written on the topics, some representative ones being: Zhou Weizhi, “Fayang 
difang yishu,” 287-292; Lü Ji, “Xuexi he jicheng minjian yinyue,” 302-319; Ma Ke, 
“Jicheng minzu yinyue yichan,” 334-352; He Liiting, “Minzu yinyue wenti,” 
334-352; Li Huanzhi, “Yinyue minzuhua,” 353-363; Li Ling, “Yinyue de minzu 
fengge zatan,” 364-369; Zhi Xiu, “Bai-hua-qi-fang,” 376-384; Gu Yi, “Bai-hua-qi- 
fang weichang,” 385-393; Li Ling, “Yinyue de minzu fengge wenti xutan,” 394—408; 
Lü Ji, “Xuexi minjian yinyue,” 409-433; and Li Huanzhi, “Xiang minjian yinyue 
xuexi, 434—442. 
In February 1957, the Association of Chinese Dramatists and the Association of 
Chinese Musicians organised a discussion meeting on new opera which was 
attended by more than 170 theorists, playwrights, composers, directors and actors. 
Afterwards, the Association of Chinese Dramatists put together the drafts of the 
speeches given, and published them as Zhongguo xijujia xiehui, Xin geju wenti 
taolunji. 
A collection of papers entitled Lun biaoti yinyue [On programme music] was put 
together by the Yinyue yiwen [Music translation] editorial and compilation 
department of Beijing yinyue chubanshe and published by them in 1960. It 
contained translations of articles on programme music, and was divided into two 
parts, the first consisting of 11 translations of articles from the Russian magazine 
Soviet Music, the second of 10 articles analysing programme music. 
While Zeng Zhimin was studying in Japan in 1905, he and some friends set up a 
national music society in order to “expand thinking on national music and 
encourage people to have the spirit of national music as their aim.” (See the 
section on Zeng in Chapter 2) Zhao Yuanren, Huang Zi, Wang Guangqi and Qing 
Zhu were among those who, in the 1920s and 1930s, were involved in composing 
and thinking about music which was Chinese in style. In fact, Chinese musicians 
and music scholars had all along been exploring and studying this subject. 
He Lüting, “Minzu yinyue wenti,” 351. 
He Lüting, “Jinian Mao zhuzi dui yinyue gongzuozhe.” 


Notes 


55. Mao Zedong, “Tong yinyue gongzuozhe.” 
56. He Liiting's views on national forms and content had clearly been influenced by 


Mao Zedong’s 


2% 
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Tong yinyue gongzuozhe.” See He Lüting, “Minzu yinyue wenti.” 


57. According to Li Huanzhi's Dangdai Zhongguo yinyue chuangzuo gaishu, the report 
which Li Huanzhi delivered in March 1981 to the Hong Kong Asian Composers 
Congress, there were performances during this music week of “four operas, eight 


symphonies, twelve cantatas and song suites, thirty-two pieces of national 
[Chinese] orchestral music and considerable numbers of piano and chamber 
music works and other solo recitals, solo songs, pieces for chorus and small choral 
pieces.” His Appendix I includes an index of the principal works performed, and 
their composers: 


Symphonies 


Cantatas 


Operas 


Symphonic poem Huanghe de gushi [The story of the 

yellow crane] Shi Yongkang 
Symphony No. 1 Wang Yunjie 
Shengli [Victory] symphony Zhang Chun 
Chunjie [Spring Festival] suite Li Huanzhi 
Suite for orchestra Qu Wei 

Suite for orchestra Shanlin zhi ge [Song of the wooded 

mountains] Ma Sicong 
Zhongguo minge zuqu [Chinese folk song suite] Li Weicai 
Dong Meng minge si shou [Four Fastern Mongolian folk 

songs] Wu Zengrong 
Gaoyuan shange [Highland folk song suite] Wang Shu 
Prelude: Meiguihua de gushi [The story of the rose] Jiang Xiaofeng 
Zuguo song [Ode to the motherland] Liu Shiren 
Hongjun genjudi [Red Army base area] cantata Qu Xixian 
Xingfu de nongzhuang [The happy farming village] Zheng Lücheng 
Jialing jiang [Jialing River] cantata Sha Mei 
Changzheng [Long March] cantata Shi Yuemeng 
Changbai zhi ge [Song of the Changbai (Mountains) ] Zheng Zhenyu 
Manshan bianye geshengxiang [The countryside rings 

with song] Wang Xin 
Huihe [Hui River] cantata Ma Sicong 
Qiu shou [Autumn harvest] Ma Guohua 
Menggu zuqu [Mongolian suite] 

(Eastern Mongolian folk songs) Arranged by Yao Mu 

A-si-er [A-si-er] (Inner Mongolian folk-song) Rearranged by Deboxifu 
Liu Hulan Chen Zi, Mao Yuan, 


Ge Guangrui 
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Xiao erhei jiehun [Young Blackie the 
Second gets wed] 


Caoyuan zhi ge [Song of the steppes] 


Zhiyuanjun de weihungi [The fiancée of 
a volunteer soldier] 


Music for Chinese orchestra 


Huangqing shengli [Joyous celebration of 
victory] (suona concerto) 

Huanle zuqu [Joy suite] 

Shaanbei zuqu [Northern Shaanxi suite] 


Huahaoyueyuan [The flowers are beautiful 
and the moon is round] 


Ertong wuqu [Children’s dances] 


Orchestral music 


Yaozu wuqu [Dance of the Yao people] 
Senji Dema [Sangye Dolma] 
Wanhui 


Qingnian yuanwuqu [Young people’s circle dance] 
Xinjiang minge wu shou [Five Xinjiang folk songs] 


Talimu he {The Tarim River] 
Fan shen de rizi [Days of emancipation] 


Notes 


Ma Ke, Qiao Gu, He Fei, 
Zhang Peiheng 

Luo Zongxian, Zhuo Mingli, 
Jin Zhengping 


Zhuang Ying, Yang Jiaxiang 
and Huang Qinghe 


Liu Shouyi, Yang Duanwu 
Liu Fuan 

Melody by Ma Ke, 

scored by Xie Zhixin 


Melody by Ren Guang, 
arranged by Peng Xiuwen 
Pu Dongsheng 


Liu Tieshan, Mao Yuan 
He Liiting 
He Liiting 

Li Guoquan 
Yang Bihai 
Ge Guangrui 


(Music for the documentary film Weida de tudi gaige 


[The great land reform]) 

Huai he fengjing [Huai River scenery] 
(Music for the documentary film 

Yiding yao ba Huai he xiuhao 

[The Huai River must be harnessed]) 
Xiaomao diao yu [The kitten goes fishing] 
(from the animated film of the same name) 


Piano music 


Han tian lei [Thunder in dry weather] 

Xinjiang wuqu di er hao [Xinjiang dance No. 2] 
Kuaile de jieri [Happy festival] suite for children 
Dong Meng minge zuqu [Eastern Mongolian 
folk song suite] 

Miaohui zuqu [Temple fair suite] 


Zhu Jian’er 


Xiang Yi 

Huang Zhun 
Chen Peixun 
Ding Shande 


Ding Shande 


Sang Tong 
Jiang Zuxin 
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e Lan hua hua [Orchids] Wang Lisan 

“ Liu Hai kan qiao zuqu [Liu Hai cuts firewood—suite] Ge Shunzhong 
* Bianzouqu [Variations] Liu Zhuang 

* Xinjiang huanxiangqu [Xinjiang fantasia] Deng Erbo 


Violin concerto 


58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 


62. 


63. 
64. 
65. 


66. 


67. 
68. 


+ Kinchun le [New spring joy] Mao Yuan 


Zhao Feng, “Guanghui de yinyue shi nian’, 4-5. 

Ibid. 

See the section on “New music education” in this chapter, and also note 37. 
Information about Lun biaoti yinyue [On programme music] can be found on the 
back cover of Renmin yinyue, no. 8 (1960). 

In the late 1950s, Zhang Hongdao wrote a passage in his “Biaoti yinyue yu 
biaotixing” which has a strong whiff of gunpowder about it: “Some composers are 
opposed to programme music: they boast that music is special and say that music 
conveys things which cannot be conveyed in words. They say that music will be 
devalued if the content of the music is put into words or even hinted at, and so 
they call for ‘pure music. Starting from this aesthetic point of view will of course 
mythologise music, and divorce it from reality. This is the theory behind Western 
European bourgeois formalist music. Formalist composers deny that music is 
programmatic and thus reduce the art of music to merely playing with sounds, 
which will only set it on the road to destruction” (35). 

This absolute prejudice is really overreaching the mark. One of the features of 
European music is the quest for beauty of sound, beauty of structural symmetry, 
and beauty of intricate and complex textures, but these different forms and types 
of beauty are not in opposition to the beauty of programme music. On the 
contrary, the two are complementary. 

Lu Huabo, “Shitan yinyue de neirong wenti; 13. 

Liu Jilin, “Zatan yinyue chuangzuo,” 16-17. 

Zhao Hua, “Dashidafei.” On the “major issues of right and wrong” of 1973-1974, 
see: Han Kuo-hwang, “Biaoti yinyue yu Zhonggong zhengce”; Yinyue pinglun 
xuan; Pipan guanyu wu biaoti yinyue; Guanyu biaoti yinyue; and Lun yinyue de 
jiejixing pinglunji. 

For his major works composed between 1956 and 1966, please refer to Appendix 
II of this book. 

Lü Ji, “Xin qingkuang, xin wenti,” 2. 

In July 1951, the Cultural Bureau of the Shanghai Municipal Government held a 
competition for superior “anti-American, pro-Korean” music. Two songs won first 
prize, seven won second prizes, sixteen won third prizes and sixteen songs were 
commended. Among them were Situ Han’s Dang zuguo xuyao de shihou [When 
the motherland needs (me)] (first prize), He Liiting’s Weiwenxin feiman tian [The 
skies are filled with goodwill messages] (second prize), Chen Gexin’s Xinnian 
yangge [New Year’s yangge] (third prize), Ding Shande’s Dongfang hong le taiyang 
sheng [The East is red and the sun has risen] (third prize) and the collaboratively- 
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69. 


70. 


71. 
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73. 


74. 
73; 


76. 
77. 
78. 
79; 


80. 


81. 
82. 


83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Notes 


composed Aiguo dahechang [Patriotic cantata] (commended). See Shanghai 
yinyue 1, nos. 5 & 6 (1951). 

The preface to Zhongguo yinyuejia xiehui, Gechang zuguo. The song collection 
was published to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the founding of the PRC, and 
included 94 typical songs dating from 1949-1959. There are 15 for unison singing, 
30 solos, duets and ensemble songs, 20 two-part and three-part choruses and 29 
four-part choruses. 

Apart from the two volumes of Shengyong zuoquji [Sacred songs], Diyi misa qu 
[Mass No. 1] (1949) and Ertong shengyongquji [Sacred songs for children] (1946), 
in early 1949 Jiang Wenye also composed Geng sheng [Resurrection], a mixed 
chorus, for Guo Moruo’s long poem Fenghuang niepan [Phoenix nirvana]. See 
Cheng Yule, “Du Yinyue dashi,” 98. 

Zhao Yuanren’s Heping jinxingqu [Peace march] was published in the first issue of 
Kexue in January 1915. 

See the section on Xiao Youmei in Chapter 3. Also see Zhang Yiren, “Qierpin yu 
Zhongguo de Xinyinyue.” 

The other prize-winning pieces—Yu Bianmin’s C minor variations, Lao Zhicheng’s 
Mutong zhi yue [The herdboy’s music], Chen Tianhe’s Xuqu [Prelude] and a 
second piece by He, entitled Yaolanqu [Cradle song]—were not very well-received 
and were not often performed, whereas He Liiting’s Mutong duandi [The herd- 
boy’s flute] was very popular everywhere. 

Zhongguo yinyuejia xiehui, Gangqinqu xuan 1949-1979. 

The dance drama Yu meiren, by Wu Zuqiang and Du Mingxin, consists of a 
prologue and three acts, with 15 dance-tunes altogether. 

See note 57 and Appendix II. 

Ibid. 

Zhongguo yinyuejia xiehui, Xiaotiqin quxuan, 1949-1979. 

In two cases there are two pieces which have the same name. They are Mu ge 
[Pastorale] (by Ma Sicong and by Sha Hankun respectively) and Yuzhou changwan 
[Evening song of the fishing-boats] (by Li Guoquan and by Xu Shuhui 
respectively). 

The violin concerto Liang Shanbo yu Zhu Yingtai [Liang Shanbo and Zhu Yingtai] 
has a most attractive melody, as the Cantonese opera on which it is based is 
pleasant to listen to, but the orchestration is extremely ordinary, and nowhere 
near as good as the orchestration in the violin concerto by the late nineteenth- 
century Russian composer Tchaikovsky. 

For these 14 orchestral works of Jiang Wenye’s, see Chapter 4, note 94. 

Most of He’s orchestral pieces were composed for films or plays. See the relevant 
section in Chapter 4 and notes 122, and 124-131. 

Ma Sicong, “Shi nian lai de guanxian yuequ,” 10. 

See note 57. 

See Appendix II. 

See “Post-script” to Ma Ke, Shaanbei zuqu, 32-33. 

Ma Sicong, “Shi nian lai de guanxian yuequ,” 9. 

When I embarked on writing a series of articles on the history of New Music in 
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94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 
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105. 


China, I had no plans to include Chinese instrumental music in my scheme. In 
May 1988, when I attended the Third Conference on Chinese National Music in 
Taipei, a composer asked me why this was the case. Unable to reply, I could only 
say that I would reconsider it on my return. At the end of June that year, at the 
concluding session of the Third Seminar on the History of New Music in China, 
1946-1976, held at the Centre of Asian Studies of the University of Hong Kong, it 
was generally felt that since the writing of Chinese instrumental music had also 
been influenced by European music, such works should also fall within the scope 
of a history of New Music in China. For these reasons, I therefore began to incor- 
porate instrumental music too into my research plan, though at present I am 
unable to provide more than a brief outline of this topic, which I hope to supple- 
ment at a later date. 

See Li Yuanqing, “Liu Tianhua.” 

Han Kuo-hwang, “Minzu yueqi de gailiang 1946-1976.” 

See Gao Ziming, Xiandai guoyue, 104. 

See Li Yuanqing, “Tan yuedi gailiang wenti,” 24-28. 

Han Kuo-hwang, “Zhongguo yuedi de gaige,” 48-51. 

Han Kuo-hwang, “The Modern Chinese Orchestra,” 18-19. 

See Appendix II. 

See note 57. 

For his song-and-dance dramas for children, see the section on Li Jinhui in 
Chapter 3. 

The libretto of the opera Baimaonii came third in the Stalin Literature Prizes for 
1951. 

For an analysis of the opera Baimaonii, see Wang Yuhe, “Woguo geju yishu,” 16-34. 
In “Wei xin geju,” Chen Yaxuan proposed that “China’s traditional opera music 
[xiqu] [should be] comprehensively carried forward and developed” so that “a 
breakthrough can be made for the ‘new opera.” (45-59) 

The Zhongguo xijujia xiehui [Association of Chinese dramatists] put together the 
texts of some of the speeches from this meeting in Xin geju wenti taolunji, 
published by Zhongguo xiju chubanshe in 1958. It contains 32 essays and 16 
appendices. 

Ma Ke’s paper “Yu Huang Yuanluo bianlun” and Huang Yuanluo’s paper “Xin 
geju.” The symposium was held prior to the Anti-Rightist campaign, during which 
Huang Yuanluo was branded a Rightist. On November 1, 1957, at a large meeting 
of “people in musical circles opposed to the Rightist element Huang Yuanluo,” Liu 
Zhiming made a long speech entitled “Jianjue zou shehuizhuyi” and comprehen- 
sively criticised Huang as a typical Rightist. 

See Ju Qihong, “Cong Xiongmei kaihuang.” 

See note 57 and Appendix II. 

Chen Yading, “Zai yinyue wudao yishu.” Renmin yinyue, nos. 10 & 11 (1964) also 
carried two laudatory articles on Dongfang hong: An Bo’s “Zai Mao Zedong 
sixiang zhiyin xia chuangzao xin yinyue: Tan dui da gewu Dongfang hong yinyue 
chuangzuo de tihui” and Sun Yongwu’s “Yici zhengzhi sixiang he wenyi sixiang de 
da geming.” 
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See Appendix II. Dongfanghong consists of an overture, “Kuihua xiang taiyang” 

[Sunflowers face the sun] and 8 acts: “Dongfang de shuguang” [Dawn in the East], 

“Xinghuo liao yuan” [A little spark makes a great fire], “Wan shui qian shan” [Ten 

thousand crags and torrents], “Kang Ri de fenghuo” [Anti-Japanese beacons], 

“Maizang Jiang jia wangchao” [Burying the Jiang dynasty], “Zhongguo renmin 

zhanqilai” [The Chinese people stand up], “Zuguo zai qianjin” [The motherland 

is moving forward] and “Shijie zai qianjin” [The world is moving forward]. 

Singing, dancing, recitation and background projection of slides are all combined, 

and altogether there are 35 dances, song-and-dance routines, performance 

numbers and choruses, 39 revolutionary songs, 18 passages of recitation, and 33 

different scenes. It also contains musical settings of Mao Zedong’s poems Jing- 

gangshan, Changzheng [The Long March] and Renminjie fangjun zhanling Nanjing 

[The People’s Liberation Army has seized Nanjing]. According to an article in 

Renmin ribao for October 8, 1964 on the creation and performance of this work, 

it was a “portent” of the Cultural Revolution. The fact that Li Huanzhi does not 

include this work in his Appendix may be connected with this. 

See section on Jiang Wenye of Chapter 4 and note 94. 

Ibid. 

Although Ma was not branded a Rightist during the Anti-Rightist campaign, he 

did not avoid criticism. In Renmin yinyue, no. 2 (1959): 29, Dong Dayong of Xian 

Normal College, under the heading “Ping Ma Sicong,” criticised the programme 

of two solo violin concerts which Ma had given in Xian in December 1958, saying 

that he “emphasised the past at the expense of the new and the West at the 
expense of China,” and had not made his music serve politics. Dong was also crit- 
ical of Mu ge [Pastorale] and Da yuejin [The Great Leap Forward] as totally 
unsuited to the People’s Communes, said that Xizang yinshi [Tibetan tone-poem] 

“distorted and defamed the true Tibet” and called for Ma to undertake self- 

criticism. 

See Li Ling, “Wo suo liaojie de Ma Sicong,” 30-35. 

Lin Tong, in his article “Yinyue da shi Ma Sicong,” gives the following description: 
In June 1966, Ma Sicong, along with more than 500 outstanding scholars, 
artists, musicians and writers were sent to a “socialist academy,” which was in 
fact a concentration camp, to undergo thought reform. Fifty days later, he was 
taken back to the Central Conservatory of Music, where he had been Presi- 
dent. As soon as he stepped through the gate he had a bucket of glue thrown 
over him by Red Guards and insulting posters were stuck all over him. With a 
paper dunce’s cap on his head and a label with his name in it round his neck, 
he was paraded in front of a campus demonstration, and then shut up in a 
classroom. After 103 days of confinement he was thrashed with brass-buckled 
belts by the Red Guards until his face was a mass of blood, and was forced, at 
knife-point, to swallow the filthy contents of a spitoon. Former Party Secretary 
at the Conservatory Zhao Feng recalls that “one day Ma Sicong and I were sent 
to weed the campus, and one of the rebels shouted at Ma “That's all you're fit 
for—weeding! You're a horse, and horses only eat grass, then he actually forced 
him down and made him eat grass.” 
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Ma himself, when recalling these incidents in an article in Life magazine, 
recounted how, after a day of hard work, when he returned to the “cow-pens” he 
was forced to sing the song Heibang de feisheng [The barking of the reactionary 
gang] which had been especially composed by the Red Guards for the “ox ghosts 
and snake demons.” The words went as follows: 
I am an ox ghost and a snake demon, 
Iam guilty, 
I must obey the dictatorship of the people, 
Because I am an enemy of the people, 
I must confess, 
If I don’t confess, 
I should be smashed into a million pieces. 
Ma’s escape is also detailed in Lin Tong’s account: 
On December 30, 1966, Ma’s wife died of shock when the Red Guards searched 
her house, and Ma, on the pretext of going south to attend her funeral, 
managed to make his way by a circuitous route to Guangzhou. One of his 
daughters had made the acquaintance, through a cousin, of a poor fisherman 
named Qiu Quan, who was a music-lover. At nine in the evening on January 
15, 1967, Qiu and his niece secretly picked up all four of the Ma family from 
the suburbs of Guangzhou on a tugboat and steered out of the Huangpu River. 
After six wave-buffeted hours, the small craft managed to throw off the 
Communist gunboats, and arrived in Hong Kong at three the following 
morning. They landed on an embankment, and spent the first day hiding in a 
cold, damp cave, before they were taken into a friend’s house, with the curtains 
tightly closed. On the fourth day, news of their arrival had spread and certain 
quarters were putting pressure on the Hong Kong government to extradite 
them. The relevant authorities hastily took the family by car to the Duke of 
Windsor Social Services Building, where they were looked after by a burly 
fellow with a gun. That afternoon, the US consul in Hong Kong accompanied 
them on a special flight to Washington. 
In November 1984, the President of the Central Conservatory of Music, Wu 
Zuqiang, went to see Ma Sicong while on a visit to the United States. On his 
return to China, Wu put in motion Ma’s rehabilitation. On December 30, the 
Public Security Bureau wrote to the Party Committee of the Academy, telling 
them that “it has been decided that in the case of the public security organs 
against Mr. [Ma] Sicong placed on file and investigated by Kang Sheng and Xie 
Fuzhi in May 1967, the original belief that Ma was a traitor and defector was erro- 
neous. He should be fully rehabilitated, his good name should be restored and all 
traces of the case should be eliminated.” Wu sent this document to Ma, and also 
informed him of it by telephone. See Jin Fan, “Yi Ma Sicong,” 26-28. 
Yalu jiang dahechang belongs to the “anti-American, pro-Korean” period. It was 
never published and the original score was lost. See Su Xia, “Lun Ma Sicong de 
yinyue,” 7. 
These three dances were published in Taipei by Lianjing chuban shiye gongsi in 
1986, under the title of Hanwu sanshou [Three Han dances]. 
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Notes 


Although this opera had been completed, Ma died before he could finalise the 
manuscript. 

Su Xia, “Daonian Ma lao.” Su writes: “I sent him copies of “Lun Ma Sicong de 
yinyue chuangzuo’ [On Ma Sicong’s musical creation] and ‘Lun Ma Sicong de 
qiyue taoqu yinyue’ [On Ma Sicong’s instrumental suites] after they had been 
published, and when he wrote back to me he made a few comments, to the effect 
that ‘on the whole your comments on my works are very apposite, but there seems 
to be more analysis of technique, and not enough of content. However, my 
comments on your comments may not be correct. These few sentences reflect the 
stress he placed on the content of a work and the depth of thought it required 
when he was pondering something he was writing.” (17) 

Su Xia, “Lun Ma Sicong de qiyue.” 

Li Ling, “Wo suo liaojie de Ma Sicong,” 34. 

Although Ma Sicong was a violinist, he also conducted, and was President of the 
Zhonghua Conservatory of Music in Hong Kong and the Central Conservatory of 
Music in Beijing. However, he used to say that he was “actually a composer.” (See 
Gao Lü, “Daonian Ma Sicong xiansheng.”) In public life, Ma was a delegate at the 
First, Second and Third National People’s Congresses, a member of the standing 
committee of the League of Writers, a member of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference and vice-chairman of the Association of Chinese 
Musicians. 

Ying Shangneng’s book Yizi xingqiang was published in 1981 by Renmin 
chubanshe in Beijing. 

The scores for these four songs have been lost. See Kuang Hui, “Liu Xue’an de 
shenghuo,” 8. 

There was widespread criticism of Liu Xue’an’s Heri jun zailai from members of 
the music world in the Mainland, and in newspapers and articles there, in 1980. 
For example, the Shanghai paper Wenhui bao carried an article by Fen Hua on 
May 27 that year, entitled “Heri jun zailai shi shou shenmeyang de ge?” and 
another by Ying Guojing on August 17, “Ye tan Heri jun zailai.” In May 1981, the 
Beijing Renmin ribao referred to Liu as a “pornographic composer.” (see Chow 
Fan-fu, “Guanyu Heri jun zailai, 25.) 

The three pieces were published as Gangqinqu sanshou. 

On the life and works of Ding Shande, see: Qian Renkang, “Ting Changzheng 
jiaoxiangqu,’ 15-17; You Zhong, “Wo kan jiaoxiangqu” 10-12; Yang Yuyan, “Tan 
Ding Shande”; Mao Yurun and Zhao Jiagui, Dongfang de xuanlii; Ding Shande de 
yinyue chuangzuo; Ni Ruilin, “Buduan fenjin,” 3-9; Lin Hua, “Ding Shande yinyue 
chuangzuo,” 30-37; Dai Penghai, Ding Shande yinyue nianpu——a 117-page 
mimeographed material for an academic symposium on the sixty-year musical 
career of Ding Shande. It has three Appendices: (1) “Ding Shande bianhao zuopin 
xiangmu” [Detailed list of Ding Shande’s numbered works]; (2) “Ding Shande 
zuopin, zhuanzhu yi lan” [A look at Ding Shande’s oeuvre and monographs] (in 
order of publication); (3) “Ding Shande changpian, luyindai suoyin” [Index to 
records and tapes of Ding Shande]; Su Xia, “Ding Shande zhong-qingnian,” 51, 
58-64; Wei Tingge, “Ding Shande gangqin duzouqu,” 75-79; Dai Penghai, Ding 
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128. 
129. 
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131; 
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133. 
134. 


Shande ji gi yinyue zuopin; and Ding Shande guanji.There are 14 articles in this 
collection. 

See Ding Shande de yinyue chuangzuo, 157-158, and Dai Penghai, Ding Shande ji 
qi yinyue zuopin, Appendix I, 167-169. 

I feel that in the more than ninety years since Zeng Zhimin, because people in 
musical circles have taken as given the transplanting of European music, they have 
constantly been discussing how to nationalise the New Music, and very few people 
have have been thinking how to modernise Chinese music; and there have been 
no suggestions as to why schoolsong was so very popular in the early twentieth 
century. Liu Tianhua did do a great deal of work on modernising Chinese music, 
but in the following decades this developed only slowly, and the whole music 
world was in the hands of musicians who had received a European musical 
education. 

See Chapter 2. 

See Chapters 3 and 4. 

The League of Left-wing Writers was established on March 2, 1930, the League of 
Dramatists (from January 1931, the Chinese League of Left-wing Dramatists) on 
August 23, 1930. It was not possible to set up a League of Musicians at the same 
time, because there were so few musicians, but a small “Music Group” was formed 
under the aegis of the League of Dramatists. See the relevant section in Chapter 4; 
and also the Zhongguo shehui kexue yuan wenxue yanjiusuo, Zuolian huiyilu. 
These three criteria were the ones proposed in Mao’s “Zai Yan’an wenyi 
zuotanhui,” concerning the need for literature and art to serve the people, to be 
popularised, and to have higher standards, but for political standards to take 
precedence over artistic ones: literature and art should serve the labouring masses 
of the workers, peasants and soldiers, but since the Communist Party were the 
representatives of these people, this meant that literature and art should serve the 
Party; because the objects of this service were the labouring people, popularisa- 
tion was of the greatest importance, and the raising of standards was secondary; 
and because literature and art were supposed to serve the Party, they should be 
evaluated according to political standards first, and artistic standards second. 

Mao Zedong’s call for the integration of revolutionary realism and revolutionary 
romanticism had been introduced earlier by Zhou Yang in “Xin minge kaishi le.” 
Lü Ji, “Xin gingkuang, xin wenti,” 1-6. 

He Shide, “Dianying Wu Xun zhuan de yinyue.” Renmin yinyue 3, no. 1 (1951) 
reported that the Central Conservatory of Music held a seminar on August 16, 
1951 on “Learning how to criticise Wu Xun” (12-14). See also Huang Yijun and 
Lu Hong’en, “Xiezuo Wu Xun zhua, 14-15. After Huang and Lu had written their 
self-criticism, they stated that “Comrade Nie Er’s record in composing music for 
films was a splendid one, and his incomparably powerful film songs moved 
hundreds of thouseands of young people, thus making a direct contribution to 
the revolutionary cause. We can therefore confidently say that the path opened up 
for us by Comrade Nie is the most correct one, one which film music workers 
today and in the future should follow. This is something of which we have become 
profoundly aware through writing this self-criticism” (15). 
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Notes 


Mao’s letter was written on October 16, 1954. Its contents were conveyed to the 
National Association of Writers on October 18, and on October 23, Renmin ribao 
carried Zhong Luo’s article, “Ying chongshi dui Honglou meng yanjiu.” 

Between May 3 and June 10, 1955, the Renmin ribao published three sets of mate- 
rial “concerning the Hu Feng counter-revolutionary clique,” for which Mao wrote 
a foreword and an editor’s note. At the same time that Hu Feng was being 
unmasked and criticised, the government initiated a nation-wide campaign to 
suppress counter-revolutionaries, in which many other people were implicated. In 
1980, they rehabilitated Hu and all of those who had been implicated; in 1988, the 
Central Committee re-addressed the case of the “Hu Feng counter-revolutionary 
clique” and removed three “tails” which the 1980 notification had left. On the 
1988 rehabilitation, see Dagong bao, July 10, 1988. 

Renmin yinyue, no. 10 (1955): 1. 

The speeches of Qian Hourui, Liu Zhiming and Lii Ji were carried in Renmin 
yinyue, no. 9 (1956): 3-7. Lü Ji’s speech was on the topic “Wei jinyibu chuangzao” 
(5-7). The same issue of Renmin yinyue also carries a Renmin ribao editorial to 
mark the end of the Music Week, entitled “Fayang minzu chuantong fanrong 
yinyue yishu.” 

The Second (Enlarged) Council Meeting of the National Association of Musicians 
took place in Beijing between August 29 and September 1, 1956, very soon after 
the end of the First National Music Week (August 1-25). The Chairman of the 
Association, Lü Ji, made at this meeting a statement “Guanyu yinyue lilun,” and 
the vice-chairmen, Ma Sicong and He Liiting, also made statements, on “Qinglian 
de chuangzuo” and “Minzu yinyue wenti” respectively. 

The Anti-Rightist campaign was carried out through the following processes: On 
April 27, 1957, the Central Committee issued a “Directive concerning the Rectifi- 
cation Campaign,” which was carried in Renmin ribao on May 1. On May 15, Mao 
wrote an article entitled “Shiqing zheng zai gaibian” [Things are changing], which 
was circulated as an internal document to all Party cadres. On May 21, at a confer- 
ence of “responsible comrades in the democratic parties,” Zhang Bojun proposed 
the idea of an Institute of Political Planning. On June 8, Mao drafted an internal 
directive under the title “Zuzhi liliang fanji youpai fenzi de changkuang jingong” 
[Organising our forces to hit back at the frenzied attacks of Rightist elements]. 
On the same day, in an editorial headed “Why is this?”, the Renmin ribao pointed 
out that “A minority of Rightist elements are challenging the Communist Party 
and the authority of the working classes, under the pretext of ‘helping the Party to 
carry out rectification.” 

See Renmin yinyue, no. 1 (1959): 3. 

Peng Dehuai wrote privately to Mao during the Lushan Plenum (August 2-16, 
1959) criticising the Great Leap Forward and saying that there had been enor- 
mous exaggeration in the figures reported. For this Mao dismissed him from his 
post as Minister of Defence. In 1961, Wu Han wrote the play Hai Rui baguan [The 
dismissal of Hai Rui from office] and it was published in the Shanghai Wenhui 
bao. This was the prelude to the Cultural Revolution. 

The Third Congress of Literature and Art Workers took place from July 22—August 
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145. 


146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


13, 1960, in Beijing. Lu Dingyi (head of the Central Department of Propaganda) 
and Zhou Yang (Vice-chairman of the League of Left-wing Writers) made very 
long statements at the Congress respectively. See Lu Dingyi’s congratulatory 
speech in Renmin yinyue, nos. 7 & 8 (1960): 1—4; and Zhou Yang, “Woguo shehui- 
zhuyi wenxue,” 5-19, 31. 

The symposium for literature and art workers ran from June 1-28, 1961, and was 
held in the Xin Qiao hotel in Beijing. The eight points were: (1) Implement more 
thoroughly the policy of “Let a hundred flowers bloom, and a hundred schools of 
thought contend”; (2) Work hard to improve the quality of what is created; (3) 
Critically carry forward the national legacy and absorb elements of foreign 
culture; (4) Develop further the correct criticism of literature and art; (5) Guar- 
antee time for creation and the integration of labour and rest; (6) Foster and 
reward those with outstanding talent; (7) Strengthen unity and continue 
remoulding; and (8) Improve leadership methods and work-style. 

These eight points had a positive effect on literature and art work, in that they 
corrected extreme left-wing tendencies. The Propaganda Department put them 
into effect in April 1962. (See Liushi nian wenyi dashi ji, 196) 

The notice was issued in August of 1962. Among the more than 30 films which 
were no longer allowed to be distributed were Liu hu xinsong [New ode to Willow 
Lake], Chunnuanhuakai [Blossoming in spring], Shisan ling shuiku changxiangqu 
[Ming Tombs Reservoir fantasia], Ni zhui wo gan [Losing no time], Gang hua 
biandi kai [Steel flowers are growing all over the ground], Doushi ting [Poem- 
contest pavilion]. The reason for banning them was that the content of the films 
did not fit in with the policies of the time, and some of them gave publicity to 
some of the “five tendencies” (such as effecting the transition to communism 
prematurely and making extravagant claims), while others lacked the appropriate 
practical and scientific spirit and attitude. (See Liushi nian wenyi dashi ji, 203) 

For Mao’s first memorandum, see note 45. 

For Mao’s second memorandum, see note 46. 

See note 142. 

The Eleventh Plenum of the Eighth Central Committee was held in Beijing from 
August 1-12 1966, and approved the “Decision Concerning the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution” (i.e., Shiliu tiao [Sixteen points]). 

Estimates of the number of people labelled as Rightists vary between 500,000 and 
700,000. Some accounts say there were more than 500,000 “Ultra-Rightists” and 
more than 500,000 “Mid-Rightists,” a total of more than 1.1 million. There were 
something over 3 million intellectuals in China at the time. See commemorative 
articles such as Zheng Yushuo, “Tantao” and “Houji”; Bo Lin, “‘Yichu lishiju de 
chensi”; Huang He, “‘Fanyow shi biyao de ma?”; and Fang Su, “Xianggang buban 
fanyou,’ etc. 

On June 8, 1957, Mao drafted an internal directive under the title “Zuzhi liliang 
fanji youpai fenzi de changkuang jingong” [Organising our forces to hit back at 
the frenzied attacks of Rightist elements], and on the same date the Renmin ribao 
ran an editorial headed “Why is this?”. 

“Yinyuejie yao shenru de kaizhan,” 2. 
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Notes 


For example, Ai Keen, in “Jue buxu huangse gequ,” criticises Liu Binying (in 
Zhongguo gingnian bao [China youth news], May 13, 1957) for demanding that 
we should re-consider whether or not Maomao yu [Drizzle] is a yellow song, while 
Liu Xue’an himself never demanded a re-consideration of his songs. 
See Zhao Feng, “Fanji youpai,” 33-36. 
See Long Zhou, “Zhongyang yinyue xueyuan,” 25-26; and “Zhongyang yinyue 
xueyuan qingnian youpai,” 11. 
See Hu Shiping, “Huang Yuanluo,” 11-13; Wang Yuanfang, “Bo Huang Yuanluo,” 
13-17, 21; Ma Ke, “Yu Huang Yuanluo bianlun,” 18-20; “Buzhun Huang Yuanluo 
dilai,” 20-21—the joint statement of Pu Xuezhai, Cha Fuxi et al. (nine in all) at a 
“large meeting of Beijing music circles to criticise Huang Yuanluo’s anti-Party 
words and deeds”; “Jianjue zou shehuizhuyi,” 4-11, 22-23, —statement made by 
Liu Zhiming on November 1, 1957 at a large meeting of music circles “to oppose 
the Rightist element Huang Yuanluo”; Huang Yuanluo, “Xin geju,” 471-477; and 
Li Huanzhi, “Dang neng lingdao yinyue shiye ma?” 137-146. 
See Wang Yuanfang, “Liu Xue’an zaoyao,” 7, 37; Lü Ji, “Bo Liu Xue’an,” 119-124; 
Ma Ke, “Liu Xue’an zai da shei de mengun?”, 3—6; and Li Wei, “Liu Xue’an,” 8. 
See Zhou Weizhi, “Chedi fensui,” 125-136. 
See Wang Yunjie, “Youpai fenzi Chen Gexin,” 22-24. 
See Qian Renkang, “Huang Zi de shenghuo, sixiang he chuangzuo,” 14-34; Li 
Yinghai and Sha Hankun, “Qian Renkang xiansheng”; Zhongyang yinyue xueyuan 
yinyuexi shisheng jiti xiaozu, “Zai dui Huang Zi de pingjia,” 8-18; Chen Lingqun, 
“Xueshu yanjiu,” 26-29; Chen Pengnian, “Yao quanmian de,” 30-32; Yang 
Gaicheng, “Lun Huang Zi,” 33-41; Yinyue yanjiu bianjibu, “Shanghai yinyue 
xueyuan zuoquxi, 41; Ying Shangneng, Lian Kang, Li Yedao and Zhou Chang, “Pi 
Qian Renkang,” 6-10; and Lian Kang, “Qian Renkang de yinyue guandian’, 20-24. 
Wang Lisan, Liu Shiren and Jiang Zuxin, in a collaborative article entitled “Lun 
dui Xinghai tongzhi,” criticised and raised objections to the leading motifs, 
harmony, counterpoint, orchestration, and formal structure of Xian Xinghai’s 
symphonic music. They concluded by pointing out three damaging things which 
were happening: (1) The erroneous methods of conceptualisation and expression 
which Xiang Xinghai employed when he was writing his symphonic music were 
being praised by some people, who used them as models and exhorted others to 
follow him in these respects too. This was undoubtedly advocating a creative path 
diametrically opposed to socialist realism; (2) Some people were insisting that 
these unsuccessful works of Xian’s were actually very good, or even that they were 
the best in his entire oeuvre (Renmin yinyue, no. 8 [1955]). Such misplaced admi- 
ration in fact only served to devalue any appraisal of Xian Xinghai and to make an 
incorrect impression on those people who had an insufficient understanding of 
Xian’s whole contribution, and even mistakenly believed his reputation to rest on 
the praise of only a few people; (3) When such erroneous praise was contrasted 
with the actual performance of Xian’s symphonic music, this might not only 
affect the prestige of the leadership but could also encourage the idea that “no 
criticism is allowed,” which would be even worse. 

The thesis of the article is practical, its tone earnest, and it provoked 
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166. 
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168. 


169. 
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171. 


widespread discussion, for example, Han Zhongjie, “Rang Xian Xinghai,” 17-19; 
and Yao Mu, “Yu Wang Lisan deng tongzhi,’ 14-18. These articles involved 
research and exploration in the mode of academic discussion. But after the official 
launch of the Anti-Rightist campaign, such discussions at once turned into polit- 
ical problems, and Wang Lisan, Liu Shiren and Jiang Zuxin became a “small 
Rightist and anti-Party clique.” For articles criticising Wang Lisan et al., see Wang 
Yunjie, “Bo ‘Lun dui Xian Xinghai tongzhi,” 197-230; Wan Li and Chang Shou- 
zong, “Shanghai yinyue xueyuan fan youpai douzheng,” 12-15; Liu Fu an, “Yi 
Wang Lisan weishou,” 15-20; Xu Yuechu, “Wenyi yinggai wei shei fuwu?”, 20-21; 
and Tan Bingruo, “Boxia Wang Lisan deng ren,” 11-19. 

Jiang Zhong was a member of the Shanghai Wind Band. See Renmin yinyue, no. 8 
(1957): 14. 

Zhou Zhongnan was a member of the Shanghai Choir. See Renmin yinyue, no. 8 
(1957): 6. 

See Hui Tian, “Youpai fenzi Lu Huabo,” 10; Yu Fengbai, “Lu Huabo de gudu,” 11; 
and Huang Liding, “Lu Huabo,” 13-15. 

Guangzhou ribao reporter, “Youpai fenzi Li Yinghang,” 9; and Yang Jingcheng, 
“Bodiao Li Yinghang de mianzhao,” 15-16. 

Renmin yinyue reporter, “Youpai fenzi,” 12-13. 

“Tianjin ‘Reny? gewutuan,” 13. 

In his article “Guanyu zhengque chuli renmin neibu maodun de wenti,’ Mao 
Zedong laid down six principles for discriminating between poisonous weeds and 
fragrant flowers, one of which was whether deeds and actions helped to “consoli- 
date, and not to shake off or weaken, the leadership of the Communist Party.” The 
article was published on February 27, 1957, before the official launch of the Anti- 
Rightist campaign, and was later included in Mao Zedong xuanji. 

Li Ting, “Qie ting xian-wai-zhi-yin,” 15-38. The article ends thus: “If we believe 
that, in such a special and ‘pure’ form of art as music, political criteria should not 
be used first to evaluate every aspect of it, that opinion itself is a poisonous weed, 
or perhaps we should say it needs to be re-visualised somewhat. It is colourless 
venom which poisons us without our realising it, it becomes one of those cunning 
diminished sevenths, which causes us to resolve our opinions of flaws in our daily 
work into anti-socialist rightist tonality.” 

In the great wave of anti-rightism, no one could remain neutral, and everyone 
had to show which side they were on, for example, Li Jinhui, “Zhanduan dugen”; 
Wu Cun, “Rang huangse gequ’”; Lang Yuxiu, “Ting le youpai”; Huang Yijun, 
“Tieban de shishi”; Ma Sicong, “Yinyue gongzuo you quedian”; and Zha Yiping, 
“Jianjue zou shehuizhuyi daolu.” Although Lang, Huang, Ma and Cha all 
expressed supporting their articles for the leadership of the Communist Party and 
the Communists’ policy on literature and art, and opposition to Rightists, they 
did not single out any names of people to be criticised, and it looks as if they 
wrote them simply out of duty. 

He Liiting, “Lun yinyue de chuangzuo yu piping,” 48-66. He's article elicited, 
among others, Li Ling, “Lun yinyue de chuangzuo yu piping du hou,’ 67-80; and Li 
Huanzhi, “Guanyu chuangzuo he piping,” 81-89. 
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See Lü Ji, “Guanyu yinyue lilun”; Renmin yinyue bianjibu, “Tigao lilun shuiping,” 
1-2, 22; Li Yedao, “Yinyue lilun piping,” 31-46 and “Cong Yinyue jianshe wenji, 
15-17. These articles all contain discussions of the relationships between the 
national musical heritage and Western music, between politics and technique, 
between popularisation and raising standards, and between serving the people 
and the Hundred Flowers movement. No new ideas are presented, let alone any 
major breakthroughs. 

See the subjects and contents of the articles in this section from criticism of Wu 
Xun zhuan to criticism during the Anti-Rightist campaign. 


Chapter 6 


i. 


The complete texts of these six documents were published in Hongqi, no. 9 (May 

27, 1967) and between May 25 and 29, 1967 in Renmin ribao, 1. The first of Mao’s 

two memoranda conveyed his dissatisfaction with the fact that culture was still 

under the control of “dead people,” the second accused some cultural cadres of 
acting like overbearing bureaucrats and of not being close to the workers, peas- 

ants and soldiers. See Chapter 5, notes 45 and 46. 

“Lin Biao tongzhi” was originally published in Renmin ribao on May 29, 1967. It 

proposed ten points to which attention should be paid in cultural work: 

* There has been sharp class conflict on the cultural front for the past 16 years. 

* Over the past three years, new features have emerged from the socialist 
Cultural Revolution, the most remarkable being the revolutionary modern 
operas; another broad mass activities of the workers, peasants and soldiers on 
the ideological and cultural fronts. 

+ The struggle between two lines on the literature and art fronts must be 
reflected among the troops. 

+ The PLA must play an important role in the socialist Cultural Revolution. 

* The Cultural Revolution must involve both destruction and construction, and 
its leaders must personally become involved and set good examples. 

+ The Party’s system of democratic centralisation must be implemented in liter- 
ature and art work. 

* Mass criticism of literature and art should be encouraged. 

+ In the struggle against foreign revisionism in literature and art we must 
capture the most important of the literary revisionists, Sholokhov. [A note: M. 
A. Sholokhov (1905-1984), Russian writer and Nobel Prize-holder, author of 
the novels The Quiet Don, Virgin Soil Upturned, Fighting for the Motherland 
and other works. | 

* Revolutionary realism should be integrated with revolutionary romanticism in 
the creation of works of art. 

+ Literature and art cadres should undergo re-education, and rank and file 
workers in literature and art should be reorganised. 

“Geming wenyi de youxiu yangban,” editorial in Renmin ribao, May 31, 1967. 

“Wei hanwei wuchanjieji zhuanzheng er douzheng,” editorial in Hongqi, no. 8 

(1967): 56-59. 

See the section on Zeng Zhimin in Chapter 2. 
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10. 
11, 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


“Geming wenyi de youxiu yangban.” 

Mao Zedong, “Zai Yan’an wenyi zuotanhui,” 867. 

Lenin, “Dang de juzhi he dang de wenxue,” 71. 

In the autumn of 1942, when the Chinese Communists set up a pingju yuan (pingju 

academy) in Yan’an, Mao wrote the inscription “Weed out the old and let the new 

emerge” for it. On December 1, 1950, Tian Han, the Chairman of the National 

Association of Dramatists and head of the Drama Reform Bureau of the Ministry 

of Culture, gave a report at the National Conference on Work in Traditional 

Drama, in which he brought up the slogan “Let a hundred flowers bloom”: “Apart 

from continuing with the reform of Peking opera, it is even more incumbent on 

us to emphasise the reform of regional drama, and to carry out nation-wide 
general reform of all forms of regional traditional drama, and of the rudimentary 
drama of the minority nationalities, in a planned and organised manner, striving 
to “Let a hundred flowers bloom” in every variety of dramatic art in the country.” 

(Tian Han, “Wei aiguozhuyi de renmin”) In October 1952, when the Communist 

government held the First All-China Traditional Drama Festival in Beijing, Mao 

wrote a message for it: “From now on, besides implementing the policy of ‘Weeding 
out the old and letting new things emerge, the traditional theatre world will bear 
in mind the directive “Let a hundred flowers bloom in their work.” (Zhang Geng, 

“Xiqu huode le.”) 

“Shoudu xiqujie juxing,” 7. 

Hu Xitao, “Xiju: shidai- renmin,” Guangming ribao, March 22, 1964. 

Address given at the closing ceremony of the 1963 East China Spoken Drama 

Festival by Wei Wenbo, alternate secretary of the East China Bureau of the Central 

Committee, “Wei shehuizhuyi xiju shiye,” 6. 

Peng Zhen, “Zai Jingju xiandaixi,” 3—6. 

Shu Mo, “Jingju yinyue genghao de,” 7-12. 

Between 1950 and 1952, the Ministry of Culture banned a total of 26 traditional dramas: 

* 15 Peking operas: Sha zi bao [A mother’s revenge], Haihui si [Haihui Temple], 
Shuang ding ji [Tale of two nails], Huayou shan [Huayou Mountain], Yin lang 
ru shi [Bringing a wolf into the house], Jiu geng tian [The case of a head], Qi 
yuan bao [A strange wrong avenged], Tan Yin shan [Visiting Yin Mountain], 
Daxiang shan [Great Incense Mountain], Guan Gong xian sheng [The ghost of 
Guan Gong makes its presence felt], Shuangsha he [Twin-sand River], Huo cuo 
San Lang [Catching Zhang Sanlang alive], Tie gongji [The iron rooster], Da pi 
guan [Breaking open the coffin] and Quanbu Zhong Kui [The full story of 
Zhong Kui]; 

* 7 pingju plays: Huang shi nü you yin [The girl from the Huang family travels 
into Hell], Huo zuo Nanshanfu [Catching Nanshanfu alive], Quanbu xiao lao 
ma [The full story of the little maid], Huo zuo Wang Kui [Catching Wang Kui 
alive], Jiangshi fuchou ji [The revenge of the stiff corpse], Yinguo mei bao [The 
beautiful retribution of karma], Yinhun qi’an [The mysterious case of the 
shadowy spirit]; 

* 2 Chuanju plays: Lan Ying si fan [Lan Ying seeks worldly pleasures] and Zhong 
Kui song mei [Zhong Kui betroths his sister]; 
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16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


22, 


23; 
24. 
25; 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Si. 
32. 
33. 


34. 
39. 
36. 


Notes 


+ 2 further plays which were not to be performed in minority nationality areas: 
Xue Li zhengdong [Xue Li marches east] and Ba yue shiwu sha Dazi [Killing 
Tartars on August 15]. 

See Wenhui bao, May 17, 1957; Renmin ribao, May 18, 1957; and Zhao Cong, 

Zhongguo dalu de xiqu gaige, 88. In reality, however, the number of plays banned 

was far greater than on the official list. 

“Wei jumu de da fangshou,” Wenhui bao, April 26, 1957. 

“Dadan fangshou kaifang jumu,” editorial, Renmin ribao, April 26, 1957. 

In the Renmin ribao editorial “Dadan fangshou kaifang jumu,” there is the 

following passage: “The trend towards developing new socialist national arts, 

based on carrying forward our excellent traditions, is an inevitable one, but such 

development is by no means linear or unproblematic, and there will have to be a 

long period of arduous toil along a tortuous path before it can be achieved.” 

Liu Zhiming, “Wei chuangzao shehuizhuyi,” 14. 

Xinhuashe [NCNA] report, “Yi xiandai jumu wei gang,” 15. 

Zhongguo xiqu yanjiuyuan xiandai xiqushi yanjiu xiaozu, “Zai chuangzao shehui- 

zhuyi xin xiqu,” 3—24. 

Between 1958 and 1962, traditional drama still ruled the roost on stage. See 

Wenhui bao (Shanghai), July 18, 1958; Wenhui bao (Shanghai), July 12, 1958; 

Peking opera advertisements for “Beijing Arts Performance Troupe National Day 

Programme, 21 September—20 October, 1959,” Renmin ribao, September 18, 1959; 

“Wenhuabu juban xiandai ticai,” 18; Advertisements for traditional drama in 

Renmin ribao, January 13, 1961; Advertisements for traditional drama in Renmin 

ribao, March 17, 1962; Zhao Xun, “Rang xiqu genghao de”; Drama advertisement 

in Renmin ribao, January 21, 1961; and Zhao Cong, Zhongguo dalu de xiqu gaige, 

97-101. 

Tao Zhu, “Yiding yao yanhao geming xiandaixi.” 

Peng Zhen, “Zai Jingju xiandaixi,” 19. 

“Mao Zedong sixiang zhaoliang le.” 

“Jiang Qing tongzhi yu Jingju.” 

Chen Boda, “Jinian Mao zhuxi.” 

See note 1. 

Yao Wenyuan, “Ping xinbian lishiju.” 

See Zhou Yang, “Gaoju Mao Zedong sixiang hongqi,’ 8-26; and Yao Wenyuan, 

“Ping fangeming liangmian pai.” 

See report in Guangming ribao, June 15, 1964. 

See report in Guangming ribao, August 1, 1964. 

Tao Zhu’s speech at the plenary meeting, South China Drama Festival, “Geming 

xiandaixi.” 

Tao Zhu, “Yiding yao yanhao geming xiandaixi.” 

“Yi-jiu-liu-wu nian gemingxi da fengshou,” 39—40. 

See Jiang Qing, “Tan Jingju geming”; Ying Fenglang, “Chedi qingsuan jiu Beijing 

shiwei”; Beijing City Bureau of Culture “May Seventh” combat army “brave the 

storms” of battle to commemorate “Jiu Beijing shiwei,” 56-59; “Wei hanwei wu- 
chanjieji zhuanzheng er douzheng”; and “Geming wenyi de youxiu yangban.” 
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3T: 
38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 


Guan Hao, “Jiang Oing he tade yangbanzi.” 
Shi Yi, “Yibi angzang de zhengzhi jiaoyi.” 
The three articles are: “Nuli suzao wuchanjieji yingxiong renwu,” 62-71; “Yuanyu 
shenghuo,” 52-59; and “Mangqiangreqing, qianfangbaiji,’ 31—40. 
Ibid. 
See the score of Zhiqu Weihushan. Under “Composition of the orchestra,” apart 
from those listed below, there was only one of each instrument: Xiaoluo I & II (1); 
Da shailuo I & II (1); Bass daluo I & II (1); Naoluo I & II (1); French horn (in F) (2); 
Trumpet (in B flat) (2); First violin (4); Second violin (3); Viola (2); and Kettle- 
drum (2). 

A note says: “Five players play the kettledrums, drums, daluo, xiaoluo and 
cymbals, and between them all the other percussion instruments.” 
In the history of European music, the use of musical instruments to describe 
settings and characters dates back to the sixteenth century, for example, John 
Mundy’s Fantasy for the Virginals. Later examples are Kuhnav’s six Biblical Sonatas 
for Keyboard (seventeenth century), Couperin’s The Butterflies, Handel’s oratorio 
Israel in Egypt, Haydn’s Creation oratorio (eighteenth century), Beethoven's Battle 
Symphony and Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream (nineteenth century), etc. 
The “Yayin xiaoji,” under Guo Xiaozhuang, performed Hongling hen at the 
National Theatre in Taipei in July 1989. The programme records that the orchestra 
was composed of 16 Chinese instruments: erhu, yueqin, zhongruan, dahu, xiaoluo, 
naoba, daluo, di, sheng, suona, nanhu, zhonghu, dihu, yangqin, pipa, and guzheng. 
They also used a choir. The composer was Ouyang Zhigang. I found the use of 
Western instruments together with traditional Chinese instruments less effective 
than using the latter only. 
In the Great Leap Forward, songs such as Sanda jilii baxiang zhuyi [The Three 
Main Rules of Discipline and the Eight Points for Attention], Dongfanghong [The 
East is red], Yiyongjun jinxingqu [March of the volunteers] and Meiyou Gongchan- 
dang jiu meiyou xin Zhongguo [Without the Communist Party there would be no 
new China] were frequently used in musical works——for example, in Wang 
Yunjie’s Anti-Japanese War Symphony, Ding Shande’s Long March symphony and 
Luo Zhonggu’s Symphony No. 1. See the section in Chapter 5 on orchestral music, 
symphonic music and Chinese instrumental music. 
Shanghai shi Jingjutuan Haigang judui, “Fanying shehuizhuyi shidai gongrenjieii,” 
51-58. 
Ibid. 
Haigang did not attract much attention from reviewers. One of them is a platitu- 
dinous article by Wen Jun, “Wuchanjieji zhuanzheng xia jixu geming,” 49-53. 
See the score of the January 1972 performance script of Haigang. Under “Compo- 
sition of the orchestra,” apart from those listed below, there was only one of each 
instrument: Alto daluo I & II (1); Xiaoluo I & II (1); Naobo I & II (1); Flute (2); 
Clarinet (in B flat and A); French horn (in F) (2); Trumpet (in B flat) (2); First 
violin (4); Second violin (3); Viola (2); and Kettledrums (3). 

A note says: “Five players play the kettledrums, drums, daluo, xiaoluo and 
cymbals, and between them all the other percussion instruments.” 
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49. 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 


57. 


58. 


59; 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


71. 


72. 


Notes 


In contrast to the orchestra for Zhiqu Weihushan, this orchestra has no banhu, 
haidi, zhuguan, piccolo, glockenspiel, dabo, da shuailuo, yabo, or da maobo; where 
the orchestra for Haigang has a zhudi, in Zhiqu Weihushan there is a qudi; where 
the former has a bass xiaoluo, the latter has none. 

See Zhongguo jingjutuan Hongdengji juzu, “Wei suzao wuchanjieji de yingxiong,” 
47-56. 

Ibid. 

Ding Xuelei, “Zhongguo wuchanjieji de guanghui dianxing.” 

Guo Xiaochuan, “Hongdengji yu Wenhua da geming,” 72. 

See Zhongguo xijujia xiehui, Jingju Hongdengji pinlunji. 

Tao Zhu, “Yiding yao yanhao geming xiandaixi.” 

This is according to the score of Hongdengji. 

See the score of Hongdeng ji for the “composition of the orchestra.” Apart from 
those listed below, there was only one of each instrument: Flute (2); French horn 
(in F) (2); Trumpet (in B flat) (2); Kettledrums (2); First violin (2); Second violin 
(3); Viola (2); and Cello (2). 

A note says: “The second flute also played the piccolo.” 

Peking opera audiences usually speak of “listening to” rather than “watching” an 
opera, but in fact one does both. Good singing, or good erhu playing, are both 
applauded, as is a fine piece of acting. 

Liu Jidian, “Jingju Hongdengji de yinyue gexin,” 70-73. An editor’s note at the end 
of the article reads: “This article is based on the statement made by Comrade Liu 
Jidian to the research department forum, National Festival of Peking Opera on 
Contemporary Themes 1964, with additions and emendations It details some of 
the experience gained during the sixth revision of the music for the modern revo- 
lutionary opera Hongdengji. The opera has since undergone a seventh revision, 
and was performed in mid-October.” 

Ren Jia, “Xiqu yinyue tui-chen-chu-xin,” 11-14. 

See note 5 and note 43. 

This list is taken from Hongdengji (Ganggin banchang). 

Ibid.; and also Hong Sheng, “Wuchanjieji wenyi de xin pinzhong.” 

The Peking opera Ludang huozhong [Spark among the reeds] was first published 
in a separate edition by Beijing jingju chubanshe in June 1962. Shajiabang first 
appeared in pamphlet form in Renmin ribao, March 18-20, 1965. 

Mao Zedong, “Zhanzheng he zhanliie wenti; 512. 

Mao Zedong, “Gongchandang ren fakanci,” 573. 

Xiao Jia, “Shajiabang de dansheng.” 

Zhao Yanxia, “Geng zhenshi, geng fengman.” 

Liu Xiurong, “Banyan A Qing Sao de yidian tihui.” 

Tan Yuanshou, “Suzao Guo Jian guang.” 

See Beijing jingjutuan Shajiabang juzu, “Zai Yan'an wenyi zuotanhui,” 40-49; and 
Changchun dianying jipianchang geweihui xiezuozu, “Geming de zhengzhi neirong.” 
According to the Beijing Jingjutuan’s collectively composed score of Shajiabang 
(May 1970 performance script). 

See “composition of the orchestra” in the Shajiabang score in note 71. Apart from 
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73. 


74. 


75. 
76. 


77. 


78. 
79. 


80. 


81. 


the instruments listed below, there was only one of each: Erhu (2); Zhonghu (2); 
French horn (in F) (2); Trumpet (in A flat) (2); Suona (2); First violin (3); Second 
violin (2); and Viola (2). 

The note says: “In some sections, two Jing erhu are used. The three principal 
instruments are the Jing hu, the Jing erhu and the yuegqin.” 
The number of bars in the intermezzi in Scenes 2 to 10 is as follows: Scene 2: 15; 
Scene 3: 13; Scene 4: 55; Scene 5: 97; Scene 6: 13; Scene 7: 11; Scene 8: 54; Scene 9: 
20; Scene 10: 20 and Total: 298. 

The longest, at 97 bars, is in Scene 5, followed by the ones in Scene 3 (55 bars), 
Scene 7 (54 bars) and Scenes 8 and 9 (20 bars). 
Changchun dianying jipianchang geweihui xiezuozu, “Geming de zhengzhi 
neirong,” 193. 
Beijing jingjutuan Shajiabang juzu, “Zai Yanan wenyi zuotanhui.” 
The libretto for the Peking opera Qixi Baihutuan was published in the Beijing 
monthly Juben, in September 1964, 1-19. 
See Renmin ribao, November 3, 1966. 
Lu Ge, “Zhong-Chao renmin zhandou youyi, 55. 
The recording to which I listened was Zhongguo Changpianshe No. M-824/27, 
performed by the Shandong province troupe of Peking opera. It comes with a 
copy of the libretto. However, in the September 1972 performance script, Regi- 
mental Commander Wang’s lines “Comrades! The people at home are concerned 
about us every minute, the Korean people support us night and day. Our great 
commander-in-chief, Chairman Mao, is waiting for news of our victory!” were 
revised, and “Our great commander-in-chief Chairman Mao” was changed to 
“Chairman Mao and Premier Kim.” Since it was not possible to find a copy of this 
version (Beijing: Renmin chubanshe, July 1973) it has not been possible to 
compare the orchestration of the two versions. 
See the September 1972 performance script of Qixi Baihutuan, by Shangdong 
sheng jingjutuan Qixi Baihutuan juzu. 
Jiang Yao, “Jinyibu puji geming yangbanxi”; Wang Renyuan, Jingju yangbanxi 
yinyue lungang; and Dai Jiafang, Yangbanxi de fengfengyuyu. The second batch of 
yangbanxi included seven Peking operas, two ballets, one piano concerto and one 
symphonic music, as follows: 


Peking opera: 


Ballet: 


1) Longjiangsong (Song of Dragon River) 
Dujuanshan (Azalea Mountain) 

Panshiwan (Big Rock Bay) 

Pingyuan zuozhan (Battle on the plain) 

Hongse niangzijun (Red detachment of women) 
Hongyungang (Red cloud hill) 


Nu FW bY 


N 


Yimengsong (Song of Yimeng) 
Caoyuan ernii (Sons and daughters of the prairie) 





co 
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Piano music 


9) Piano accompaniment Hongdengji (The red lantern) 
10) Huang He (The Yellow River) 


Symphonic music: 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


11) Symphonic music Zhiqu Weihushan (‘Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy). 
Longjiangsong was collectively re-written by the Shanghai jingjutuan Longjiang- 
song juzu, and after revision became the January 1972 performance script. 
Dujuanshan was written by Wang Shuyuan et al., and collectively created by the 
Beijing jingjutuan Dujuanshan juzu. The performance script is dated September 
1973. 
Panshiwan was written by A Jian and collectively created by the Shanghai Peking 
Opera Troupe Big Rock Bay Drama Group. The performance script is dated May 1975. 
Pingyuan zuozhan was a modern Peking opera collectively created by the Chinese 
Peking Opera Battle on the plain Drama Group. In the latter stages of the Cultural 
Revolution, Jiang Qing was actually still actively manufacturing and rehearsing 
another of her yangbanxi, entitled Hong dujuan [Red azalea]. See Anchee Min, 
Red Azalea. 

See Shanghai jingjutuan Longjiangsong juzu, “Yanzhe Mao zhuxi wuchanjieji 
wenyi,” 14-23; and Roberts, “From Zheng Qiang to Jiang Shuiying” 265-291. 
Ding Xuelei, “Longjiang fengge,” 44-52. 
Wei Qing, “Shehuizhuyi wenyi,” 63—66. 

Recorded from the score collectively created by the Shanghai jingjutuan Longjiang- 
song juzu (January 1972 performance script), 125-126. 

See “composition of the orchestra” in the score of Longjiangsong. There was one of 
each instrument except for those in the following list: Flute (2); French horn (in F) 
(2); Trumpet (in B flat) (2); Kettledrums (3); First violin (4); Second violin (3); 
and Viola (2). 

The score also indicates that the erhu is to be played by a violinist, the bangdi 
are in B flat and A, the qudi is in E flat (and played by a bangdi player), the suona 
are in E, E flat and D, and the clarinets in B flat and A. 

Throughout the ten years of the Cultural Revolution, there was a constant stream 
of articles about the yangbanxi in the press all over China, especially in the 
national newspapers and periodicals such as Hongqi, Renmin ribao, Guangming 
ribao, Jiefangjun bao, and the Wenhui bao (Shanghai). The most important articles 
were later collected into anthologies, for example: Renmin wenxue chubanshe, 
Geming yangbanxi lunwenji; Xianggang Sanlian bianjibu, Jingtiandongdi; Fang 
Yun, Geming yangbanxi xuexi zhaji; Shanghai shifan daxue Zhongwenxi gong- 
nongbing xueyuan diaochazu, Yizhi changdao gongchanzhuyi; Gong Xuli, Xue 
yangbanxi; and Xianggang Yangkai shubaoshe, Jingju gaige. 

See the Shanghai Hujutuan yizhi geming yangbanxi Shajiabang yinyue chuang- 
zuozu, “Difang xiqu geming,” Wenhui bao (Shanghai), August 28, 1974. 

See Xinjiang Weiwuer zizhiqu gejutuan xuexi yizhi geming yangbanxi Hongdeng ji 
juzu, “Tian shan nanbei hongdeng shanyao”; and Mai-mai-ti- Zunong, “Geming 
yangbanxi,” 10-12. 
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97. 


98. 
99. 


100. 
101. 


102. 
103. 
104. 


Xinhuashe [NCNA] journalists, “Yueju de xinsheng.” 

See note 81. Also see Renmin wenxue chubanshe bianjibu, Dujuanshan pinglunji; 
and Fudan daxue xinwenxi bianxuan xiaozu, Zan Dujuanshan. The former 
contains 36 essays, the latter 50. 

Beijing Jingjutuan Dujuanshan juzu, “Jifeng zhi jingcao,’ 9-10. 

See Wu Zuguang, “Lun jingju buneng shiyong”; Zhao Jingshen, “Kunju juben keyi 
shangai ma?”; Jian Ren, “Mingju zhineng baocun ma?”; Zhao Shangyi, “Yilun 
yixia Jingju Baimaonii,” 159-163; Ouyang Yuqian, “Hongxia kai le,” 218-222; Yan 
Yong, “Xiqu biaoxian xiandai shenghuo,” 6-23; Liu Guojie, “Liietan changqiang 
chengtao”; and Liang Xin, “Kan geming.” 

Zhao Cong, Zhongguo dalu de xiqu gaige, 199-207. 

Ibid., 204. 

Ibid., 208. 

There are a vast number of articles which sing the praises of the yangbanxi, for 
example: Chu Lan, “Zhongguo geming lishi,” 59-64; Chu Lan, “Jingju geming 
shinian,” 67-73; Beijing daxue, Qinghua daxue xiezuo zu, “Fanying xinde renwu’; 
and Xianggng Sanlain bianjibu, Jingtiandongdi. For research in English, see: 
Mittler, “To Be or Not to Be”; Hay, “China’s Proletarian Myth”; Chen, “The 
Making of a Revolutionary Stage”; Chen, “Operatic Revolutions”; Chen, “Family, 
Village, Nation/State, and the Third World”; Li, “Mao’s Chair”; Bai, “The Cultural 
Revolution Model Theatre”; Mittler, “Cultural Revolution Model Works”; Roberts, 
“Feminising the Counter-revolution”; and Roberts, “Positive Women Characters.” 
Ba Jin, Suixiang lu, no. 143 and “Yangbanxi”; and Xin Fengxia, “Chongshi wenge.” 
“Liu Xinwu, Yan Yongqi zai benbao yanjianghui.” 

According to a report in Ming pao on July 16, 1986, “During the ten years of the 
Cultural Revolution, only eight yangbanxi were allowed to be performed in the 
whole of the Mainland. This was a quite extraordinary situation which had not 
occurred for thousands of years in China, or ten thousand years in the world. 
Recently, however, in Beijing and other places, these yangbanxi have been 
re-appearing. One has to ask if this is an attempt to bring the Cultural Revolution 
back, or whether there is some other reason. These re-appearing revolutionanary 
yangbanxi are accompanied by disco music, and are known as ‘disco Peking 
operas, which means they combine the quick, light rhythms of disco music with 
the uplifting content of the Peking operas, and could give Peking opera a new 
lease of life. The initiators of this ‘Peking opera reform believe it can be done, and 
are hoping to modernise Peking opera in this way.” (Li Guceng, “Yong de-shi-gao 
yinyue banchang Jingju pianduan: Geming yangbanxi juantu chonglai.”) The 
performance reviewed was at the Renmin Theatre in Beijing, and the instruments 
used included brass cymbals, bass drum, electric organ, electric guitar, xiao, hugin 
and yanggqin. The singers included the celebrated Peking opera star Geng Qichang, 
and the audience consisted of approximately 3,000 people. 

It was also remarked that “Apart from ultra-leftists, the people who like yang- 
banxi today are young people who did not go through the Cultural Revolution, 
and who because they are dissatisfied with their spiritual life become interested in 
anything new which happens to appear (even if it is something old picked off the 
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113. 
114. 
115; 
116. 
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Notes 


rubbish dump). This is why being negative about them is not a simple matter.” 
(Ling Feng, “Wenge bowuguan he yangbanxi.”) 

There was a report in the Beijing Guangming ribao as early as August 13, 1980 
that a “drama repertoire symposium held recently in Beijing” considered that “We 
should appraise the dramas which emerged on the artistic stage in China during 
the ten years from 1966 to 1976, known as yangbanxi, in a historical, analytical 
and practical manner.” The symposium also pointed out that “The name yang- 
banxi {revolutionary model works] is a metaphysical term which could lead to 
artistic ossification and stagnation and should be discarded. Art has no bound- 
aries, and no models to speak of. Every kind of artistic form, every drama should 
be constantly trying to improve its ideological and artistic content and ceaselessly 
striving for perfection.” The symposium decided that “We must carry out a 
serious analysis of these dramas one by one, sort them out and work on them to 
recover the good things in the originals and retain the accurate parts of the 
revised versions, paring away the erroneous parts produced under the coercion 
and influence of Jiang Qing and Kang Sheng, so that they may be performed 
again, at an appropriate time, and based on the needs of the masses of the people.” 

See also Cheng Yinghong, “Cong minjian chuanshuo”; and Deng Shurong, 
“Cong Baimaonii.” 

The ballets Hongse niangzijun and Baimaonii were performed in Hong Kong 
in 1995, with dancers from the Mainland. It would seem that the taboo on yang- 
banxi will soon be lifted. 

On Baimaonii, see the following: the section on “Opera and ballet” in Chapter 5 
of this book; Wang Yuhe, “Woguo geju yishu,” 16-34 and Zhongguo jinxiandai 
yinyue shi, 201-206; Ma Ke and Qu Wei, “Baimaonii yinyue,” 370-377; Xiang 
Yansheng and Zhu Ping, “Geju Baimaonii,’ 4-7, 14-16; and Chow, “The Heroine, 
the Ingénue and the Nation.” 

Liu Jidian, “Jingju Baimaonii yinyue sheji,” 949-955. 

This is based on the score for the “Revolutionary modern opera” Baimaonii, 
collectively written by Shanghaishi wudao xuexiao. 

These comments on the music of the ballet Baimaonii are based on the version of 
the score referred to in note 107. 

Zhongguo wujutuan, “Mao Zedong sixiang,” 66-77. 

Ibid. 

Shan Hua, “Wei wuchanjieji de yingxiong.” 

See the score for the revolutionary modern dance drama Hongse niangzijun, 
collectively revised and performed by Zhongguo wujutuan (May 1970 perfor- 
mance script). 

According to the score in note 112. 

Mai Xin, “Zhengqu gengda jinbu.” 

Wu Hong, “Dayilinran.” 

See Song Honghua, “Yizhi chuangzuo zhong de youxiu chengguo,” 68-71. 

The score for the revolutionary symphony Shajiabang, collectively composed by 
the Zhongyang yuetuan. 

Hong Ying, “Renmin zhanzheng.” 
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The conductor Li Delun believes that the revolutionary symphony Shajiabang 
should properly be called “a qingchang version of Peking opera, with orchestral 
accompaniment.” See Tang Qiong, “Li Delun yu jiaoxiangyue.” 

See the score mentioned in note 117. 

Zhao Feng, “Zouchu yitiao xinlu lai,” 6-7. 

Franz Liszt (1811-1886), the Hungarian composer and pianist. His main contri- 
bution lay in his attainments in piano technique and in the establishment of the 
name and form of the symphonic tone-poem. His piano music tends to be exces- 
sively flowery and although the effect is brilliant, it can be slightly vacuous to 
listen to. 

Whether in vocal style, size of orchestra, or methods of orchestration, Jiang Qing’s 
eight “models” tended to aim for the grand and effective (the sound of the 
orchestra was “big,” the singers’ voices were loud, the orchestration was on a large 
scale and the instruments tended to be played loudly.) 

See the Zhongyang yuetuan’s score for the Huanghe piano concerto, 87-91. 

See the Shanghai yuetuan’s score for the revolutionary symphony Zhiqu 
Weihushan (1973 performance version). 

Shanghai yuetuan, “Wei chuangzao wuchanjieji,” 14-19. 

On the establishment of the orchestra, see the score referred to in note 125. 

See the score of the Baimaonii symphonic suite, collectively revised by Zhongyang 
yuetuan and written by Qu Wei. 

See establishment of orchestra in score in note 128. Instruments were the zhudi (1), 
piccolo (1), flute (2), oboe (2), clarinet (in B flat) (2), bassoon (2), suona (1), 
French horn (in F) (4), trumpet (in B flat) (2), trombone (3), tuba (1), kettle- 
drums (1), triangle (1), snare drum (1), bo (1), diaobo (1), bass drum (1), luo (1), 
bangu (1), Chinese bass drum (1), Chinese snare drum (1), Jingluo (1), Chinese 
dabo (1), Chinese xiaobo (1), glockenspiel (1), harp (1), da sanxian (1), banhu (1), 
violin (1), viola (1), cello (1) and double bass (1). 

Franz Joseph Haydn (1732-1809). Austrian composer with 104 symphonies to his 
name. Beethoven called him “Papa Haydn” and admired his achievements in the 
composition of symphonies. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756-1791). Austrian composer of 41 symphonies. 
Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827). German composer of 9 symphonies. 
Johannes Brahms (1833-1897). German composer of 4 symphonies. 

Gustav Mahler (1860-1911). Austrian-Czech composer of 9 symphonies. 

Richard Strauss (1864-1949). German composer of 8 symphonic tone poems and 
3 symphonies. 

Dmitri Shostakovich (1906-1975). Soviet composer of 15 symphonies. 

See page 98 of the score for the Huanghe piano concerto referred to in note 124. 
The “Resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China 
concerning some historical issues since the founding of the People’s Republic” 
divides the Cultural Revolution into three stages: (1) from its beginning in May 
1966 to the Ninth Party Congress of April 1969; (2) from the Ninth Party 
Congress to the Tenth Party Congress in 1973; and (3) from the Tenth Party 
Congress until October 1976 and the end of the Cultural Revolution. 
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Luo Peilin and Liao Yonghua (music), Genzhe Mao zhuxi xiang qian zou. 

Yang Zhizhong (music), Dang de yangguang zhaoyaozhe zuguo. 

Renmin yinyue chubanshe, Mao zhuxi, ni shi women xinzhong buluo de hongtai- 
yang. In addition to the Internationale, The East is red and The three main rules of 
discipline and the eight points for attention, this collection contains 160 songs in 
praise of Mao Zedong, divided into four sections: (1) Chairman Mao is the never- 
setting red sun in our hearts; (2) Mao Zedong Thought lights up the journey; (3) 
Long live the victory of Chairman Mao’s revolutionary line; and (4) Chairman 
Mao lives for ever in our hearts. 

Mao Zedong song. This volume, published by Shanghai wenyi chubanshe, contains 
180 songs in praise of Mao Zedong. 

Wang Xiren (music) and Fu Lin (lyrics), Taiyang zui hong, Mao zhuxi zui qin, 
19-26. Composed just after Mao’s death, this song belongs to the category of “Long 
live Chairman Mao” songs. 

Zhu Jian'er (music) and Jiao Ping (lyrics), Chang zhi shange gei Dang ting. This 
song was actually composed in 1963, prior to the Cultural Revolution, but was 
widely sung during the Cultural Revolution. 

Ya Min (music), Mao zhuxi huishou zhi hangxiang, 194-195. 

Chen Ruxing (music) and Zhou Xiangjun (lyrics), Wo wei Wenhua da geming 
gaochang zan’ge, 195-197. 

On the evolution of the Communists’ revolutionary mass songs, see Wong, “Songs 
for the Education of the Masses,” 112-143. Dai Jiafang, “Wutuobang li de aige” 
and “Fusu yu zai chenlun.” 

See Hongqi bianjibu, Geming gequ xuan, 31—49; and Shao Xing, “Xin shidai de 
songge,” 28-30. 

These five choruses were later published together as Mao zhuxi shici hechang 
wushou. 

The abrupt disappearance of the quotation songs was due to two of Jiang Qing’s 
speeches. On April 15, 1969, when checking the arts programme for the Ninth 
National Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, she accused songs praising 
Mao Zedong and his thought of being “yellow [i.e., obscene] songs,” and described 
the propaganda dance for the Congress as “rock and roll.” On April 16, at an 
enlarged meeting of the Presidium of the Ninth Party Congress, Jiang again 
referred to “yellow songs” and “rock and roll,” and said “we cannot permit the 
damage they do.” From then on, not only did the quotation songs sink out of 
sight, all composing of songs came to a halt. 

Monsieur Croche Antidilettante is a collection of Debussy’s music criticism. It was 
first published in 1921, in Paris. 

Shan Gu, “Dui pipingjia.” 

Sha Yexin, “Shenmei de bizi.” 

Zheng Yanru, “Debiaoxi shi zenyang yiwei yinyuejia?”. 

Yu Dageng, “Debiaoxi pingjia chutan.” 

Ju Sili, “Shenmei bixu tigao jieji xiujue.” 

Liao Fushu, “Debiaoxi zhenxiang shilun.” 

Qun Shan, “Cong Debiaoxi taolun xiangqi de.” 
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Liao Naixiong, “Debiaoxi sixiang, yishu sanlun.” 

Wang Yunjie, “Cong Keluoshi xiansheng.” 

Ding Shande, “Mantan Debiaoxi.” 

Ming Ren, “Cong Debiaoxi xiangdao Xinghai.” 

Zhao Feng, “Jinyibu zhankai guanyu Debiaoxi.” 

Yu Runyang, “Shenmei de bizi.” 

Lihuiniang is a kunqu opera produced and staged by Beifang kunqu juyuan (The 
Northern Kunqu Opera Theatre, NKOT) in August 1961 in Shanghai. It was 
scripted by Meng Chao based on a Ming Dynasty tale, Hongmeiji (The story of 
the red plum-blossom). In the story Li Huiniang fell in love with a handsome 
young scholar and was hence murdered by her official husband. As a ghost, Li 
Huiniang rescued the young scholar from prison and performed good deeds for 
the people. Jiang Qing, together with her supporters in Shanghai started to purge 
the kunqu opera Li Huiniang in May 1963, two and a half years earlier than the 
publication of Yao Wenyuan’s aricle purging Wu Han’s Hai Rui baguan (the latter 
has been regarded as the beginning of the Cultural Revolution) (see NKOT’s offi- 
cial website http://www.beikun.com/subjectshow.asp?id=14, retrieved 19 January 
2007). 

See Xiao Shen, “Cong “zhua yige waiguo siren,” 14-16. The article reveals that Yao 
Wenyuan, under the pen-names Qun Shan and Ming Ren, had “craftily found a 
way of attacking brutally in all directions by giving himself multiple personas.” 
On the Debussy Incident, see “Zheng-zheng-shi-shi”; He Ltiting, “Yao wenpi yu 
Debiaoxi,” 47-58, 80; Jiefang ribao journalists Xiao Ting and Xu Yin, “Ying gutou 
yinyuejia He Liiting”; and He Liiting pipan wenti huibian (a 96-page mimeograph 
containing twenty-nine articles). 

During the Cultural Revolution, there were even problems with Nie Er’s Yiyongjun 
jinxingqu, which had become the national anthem of the PRC. In the end, only 
Tian Han’s lyrics were changed, and the melody was retained. 

See Wang Yuhe, “Jiefang sixiang,” 16-30. 

See the section on “The Creation of New Music” of Chapter 5 and note 51. 

Yin Yanshi, “Laopu xiyong, jiudiao chongtan.” 

These articles were later collected in Lun yinyue de jiejixing pinlunji; and Yinyue 
pinglun xuan. 

Chu Lan, “Yingdang zhongshi zhechang taolun.” 

Chu Lan, “Zhuazhu shizhi.” 

Ibid. 

Chu Lan, “Shenru pipan zichanjieji de renxinglun,” 57-63. 

There were many articles written at this time about programme and absolute 
music. Some of the more substantial were: Zhao Hua, “Wu biaoti yinyue”; Tianjin 
yishu xueyuan yinyue lilun zu, “Conglai meiyou wu shehui neirong de yinyue”; 
Ge Nan, “Lishi de zhenxiang”; Xin Wentong, “Chenzi fanqi, sihui furan,” 11-14; 
Qiu Zhongpeng, “Conglai meiyou chao jieji”; and Xu Guohua, Xia Ye and Lin 
Youren, “Yinyue shang de fugu.” 

Beijing yueqi zongchang gongren pinglunzu, “Qianwan buneng diaoyiqingxin.” 
Guan Yonghong, “Shuoshuo women.” 
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Shenyang liming jixiechang gongren yeyue yanchudui, “Buxu wenyi heixian.” 

The Gang of Four also criticised the pipa tunes Bawang xie jia [The Hegemon 

King removes his armour] and Shimian maifu [Ambush from all sides]. See Feng 

Wenci, “Liielun Shimian maifu,” 207-219. 

Liu Zaifu, “Fengjianzhuyi zai wenyi lingyu,” 55-59. 

I have not read many articles on the yangbanxi in English. They include Bell Yung, 

“Model Opera as Model,” 144-164; and Li, Yangpan Hsi. 

See He Qiansan, “Zhuangjianzhe wuxu biji, 225-242. 

According to a report in the Hong Kong Xin wanbao on November 2, 1979, at the 

plenary meeting of the Fourth Literature and Arts Congress held on November 1, 

1979, “respects were paid to those artists and composers who were persecuted to 

death by Lin Biao and the Gang of Four and had false accusations made against 

them after their deaths.” Among those persecuted to death in the fields of tradi- 
tional drama and music were: 

+ The regional drama artists Zhang Decheng, Li Zaiwen, Yan Fengying, Su 
Yumin, Gu Yuezhen and Xiao Aiqin; 

+ The musicians Zheng Lticheng, Ma Ke, Li Guoquan, Gu Shengying, Xiang Yu, 
Cai Shaoxu and Lu Hong’en; 

¢ The translator Fu Lei; 

* The writer and lyricist Tian Han; 

* The music translator Feng Zikai; 

+ The singers of national songs and folk poets Mao Yihan, Ba Jie, Wang Laojiu 
and Huo Mansheng; 

* The quyi writers Wang Zunsan and Wang Shaotang; 

+ The Peking opera performers Zhou Xinfang, Gai Jiaotian, Xun Huisheng, Ma 
Lianliang, Shang Xiaoyun, Yan Huizhu, Li Shaochun, Ye Shenglan, Ye Sheng- 
zhang, Han Junging and Zhu Shuijuan. 

Some artists who had died earlier were still vilified by Lin Biao and the Gang of 

Four, among them Mei Lanfang. 


186. Zhang Xianliang, Nanren de yiban shi niiren, 97-99. 

Chapter 7 

1. Biographical material supplied to me by Zhu Jiar’er himself. 

2. From a speech delivered by Zhu Jian'er at an academic discussion on musicians of 
Chinese origin in Taizhong, Taiwan in February 1996. 

3. Luo Zhongrong, “Tan Xiaolin yishu gequ,” 39—46. 

4. Luo Zhongrong, “Yingao zuzhi de luoji,” 59-66. 

5. I have written a short critique of this song: “Luo Zhongrong de Shejiang cai 
furong. This was later published in Liu Jingzhi tan yue, 123-125. 

6. On Anxiang [The faint fragrance], see Chen Mingzhi and Lin Hua, “Xunxiang 
tanyou,” 24—26; and also Lin Hua, “Fudong de anxiang,” 58—64. 

7. Jin Xiang, Zuoqujia de kunhuo. 

8. In 1983, the full score of Yunnan yinshi [Yunnan tone-poem] was published by 


Beijing renmin yinyue chubanshe; a recording of the work was made in 1997 by 
the Hong Kong Yuguo Record Company. 
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The Hong Kong Record Company issued a recording of Taihang shan yinhua 
[Tone-picture of the Taihang Mountains] in 1984, and the score was published by 
Beijing renmin yinyue chubanshe in 1996. 

The score for Banhua ji [Collection of woodcuts] was published by Beijing 
renmin yinyue chubanshe in 1984. 

The Hong Kong Record Company published the score of Erhai fengqing [Charms 
of Lake Erhai]. 

The China Record Company issued a CD of Taihang shan yinxiang [Impression of 
the Taihang Mountains] in 1991 (No. 90-099). 

The Hong Kong Record Company made a CD of Shang [Dying young] in 1997. 
See Rolland, Jean-Christophe. Romain Rolland used Beethoven as his model when 
he wrote this novel, which influenced two whole generations of Chinese 
intellectuals. 

I did not include Wang Xilin from my book Zhongguo xinyinyue shi lun and have 
apologised to Wang for doing so. Wang graciously replied that this was not my 
fault, but entirely due to the fact that he had been “cut off and excluded” for such 
a long time. 

Wang Xilin, “Guanyu dangdai yinyue shi,” 7-10. 

Wang Xilin, “Wenyi gaige de lishixing,” 11-13. 

Wang An’ guo, “Woguo yinyue chuangzuo,” 4-15. 

Xiu Hailin’s speech at a symposium on “What is ‘New Wave’ music?” held in the 
musicology department of the Central Conservatory of Music, reported in 
Renmin yinyue, no. 2 (1988): 47. 

Li Xiwei, “Xinyinyue de sisuo,” 14. 

Ibid., 20. 

Dai Jiafang, in her article “Mianlin tiaozhan de fansi” (44-55, 105), analyses and 
expounds upon the phenomenon of New Wave music and its nature in terms of 
the theories of Marx and Engels concerning “self-alienation.” On the one hand he 
affirms Marx’s comment that “only when the two [alienation and counter-alien- 
ation] exist and develop at the same time, regulate each other, control each other, 
allow each other to wax and wane, and transform each other, can the trend 
towards historical progress be precipitated” (the introduction of Das Kapital), but 
on the other he believes that “free musical aesthetic creation in its full sense can 
only be realised in a Communist society” (45). In other words, it is impossible to 
achieve the individualisation of the artist except in a Communist society, and 
hence “composition in a similar style” is still of value at the present time. 

Dai’s article demonstrates, using Marxist theory, the antagonism (alienation) 
engendered between the subjective free creativity of the artist and what is created 
(the object) and is thus an affirmation of New Wave music (counter-alienation). 
He discusses the development of twentieth-century Chinese music from this 
theoretical standpoint, and divides it into four periods: (1) pre-alienation (1930s 
and 1940s); (2) early alienation (from the early 1940s to the late 1950s); (3) mid- 
alienation (from the late 1950s to the end of the 1970s); and (4) late alienation 
(from the end of the 1970s to the mid-1980s). 

Dai’s analysis tallies exactly with the remark in the preamble to this chapter, to 
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the effect that “Chinese composers really had very limited time and opportunity 

for free creation and self-expression” and the restrictions and pressures brought in 

as a result of Mao Zedong’s “Zai Yan’an wenyi zuotanhui.” But this kind of alien- 
ation was brought about not by the “object,” as Dai states, but as a result of polit- 
ical pressure and punitive sanctions. 

The theoretical basis of Dai’s article is very weak, but his angle is a new one, 
and some of his views are arguable, for example, “The standards for [China’s] 
modern music started with 1930s revolutionary music, and are based on music 
creation of the sort typified by Nie Er” (46), the above-mentioned remark that “free 
musical aesthetic creation in its full sense can only be realised in a Communist 
society” (45), and the statement that “Yaman period music theory was already an 
integrated system” (48). 

Shen Qia, “Zuoqujia xinzuo zuotanhui,” 34. 

The phrase “modern Chinese music” should cover all modern Chinese music, 

including regional opera and national music, and it is therefore impossible for Nie 

Er to represent the standards of modern Chinese music: he can represent only the 

standards of Communist revolutionary music. See the discussion of New Music in 

Chapter 1. 

Wang Lisan, at the First Festival of Music by Modern Chinese Composers (held in 

Hong Kong from June 23-29, 1986), delivered a speech on the subject of “Xinchao 

yu laogen” [New Wave and old roots]. The text of the speech was published in 

Zhongguo yinyuexue. 

Luo Yifeng, “Xin shiqi yinyue,” 1-9. 

Liu Jingshu, “Jueqi de yiqun,” 8-11. 

Shi Fu, “Guanyu yinyue Xinchao lilun,” 39—44. 

Sun Xingqun, “Cong Zhong-‘ti’-Xi-‘yong’ guan,” 97-101. 

Jin Zhaojun, “Cong ‘xinchao’ lunzheng,” 102-109. 

Dai Jiafang, “Shidai yu xianshi cuowei,” 2-6. 

Xiu Hailin, “Xinchao yinyue pinglun,” 52-55. 

A large number of New Wave music symposia, exchange meetings and festivals 

were held. For example: 

+ The First Festival of Music by Contemporary Chinese Composers, held in 
Hong Kong from June 23-29, 1986. See Yip Suen-chi, “Diyijie Zhongguo 
xiandai zuoquijia.” 

+ An “Exchange meeting for new works by young composers,” held in Wuhan 
from December 2-6, 1985. See Wei Tingge, “Qingnian zuoqujia xinzuo 
jiaoliuhui” 

+ A “Forum on composers’ new works,” held on July 5, 1986 at the editorial 
office of Yinyue yanjiu in Beijing. See “Zuoqujia xinzuo zuotan.” 

* On January 16, 1987, the Central Conservatory convened an academic forum 
on issues in musical creation. See “Woguo xiandai de yinyue chuangzuo.” 

+ Yinyue yanjiu (no. 2 [1988]: 46—47) reports that the musicology department of 
the Central Conservatory of Music held a discussion on the topic of “What is 
New Wave music?” which launched a lively debate. Among the speakers were 
Guan Jianhua, Xiu Hailin and Zhu Shirui. 
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The Theory Committee of the Chinese Musicians’ Association, the three journals 
Renmin yinyue, Zhongguo yinyuexue and Dangdai Zhongguo put together a 
volume on music at a discussion meeting on contemporary Chinese music held in 
Jiangyin, Jiangsu from October 10-22, 1987. 
Extracted from “Zai dangdai yinyue yantaohui,’ 6. 
Ibid. 
Wang An’guo, “Woguo yinyue chuangzuo,” 5. 
Ibid., 5-6. 
Xianggang diyijie Zhongguo xiandai zuoqujia yinyuejie tekan. 
Yinyue aihaozhe [The music-lover], no. 3 (1987): 8-9. 
First issue of Yinyue Zhongguo [Music China] (May 1988). 
Luo Yifeng, “Xin shiqi yinyue,” 1. 
Li Xiwei, “Xinyinyue de sisuo,” 14. 
Mittler, Dangerous Tunes, 121-122, 123-133, 136-137. 
For a brief biography of Qu Xiaosong, see Xianggang diyijie Zhongguo xiandai 
zuoqujia yinyuejie tekan, the recording of the symposium held during the Festival 
and the materials distributed at the symposium. 
Wang Zhenya, “Xie zai Qu Xiaosong jiaoxiang zuopin,” 21. 
There are numerous reports of the warm reception accorded to Mong Dong in 
Europe, the United States and Australia, and I have personal experience of this. 
On May 12, 1989, when lecturing at St Antony’s College, Oxford, on the develop- 
ment of New Music in China, I played the recording of Mong Dong during my 
discussion of New Wave music. The Anglo-German audience were at once 
surprised and delighted by it. 
In addition to the articles and material mentioned in the preceding notes, on Qu 
Xiaosong and Mong Dong, see also: (i) Si Rui, “Mong Dong zuoqu jifa tan,” 23-24, 
43; (ii) Wang An’guo, “Buzai wei Ouzhou yishu,” 14-15; (iii) Zhao Shimin, “Qu 
Xiaosong jiaoxiang zuopin yinyuehui,” 16—18; (iv) relevant material from the First 
Festival of Music by Modern Chinese Composers, held in Hong Kong from June 
23-29, 1986, include special issues, publications from performance venues, and 
polished versions of summaries of recorded symposia and discussions. This mate- 
rial is currently held in the “C. C. Liu Collection on New Music in China” at the 
University of Hong Kong Libraries. It includes an explanation, presented by Qu 
Xiaosong, of Mong Dong, and details his motivation for composing the work, its 
background and structure, and some of his personal views. It is very informative, 
and I quote from it as follows: 
This is a mixed chamber work, composed in 1984. Its charm was inspired by 
the primitive cliff-paintings in the Cangyuan Va nationality area in Yunnan. 
Like all primitive art, these cliff-paintings belong to nature, not to civilisation. 
Their crude and unadorned lines are permeated by the peace which stems 
from the complete integration of primitive man and nature. This prehistoric 
peace affected me deeply, and I decided to pursue such an ideal by means of a 
very special sound structure. 
I hope that Mong Dong is just such a work. It is not like Western music, 
nor does it resemble the music of traditional Chinese scholars, but it is closer 
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to ordinary people and to nature. It does not stand aloof from the world, but 
neither is it immersed in it. It contains huge fluctuations in sound and is rich 
in flexible rhythmic contrasts, yet the overall feeling is of transcendent calm. 

I cannot, of course, reproduce the primitive. Perhaps the most precious thing 
which civilised man of today has lost is the intimacy between man and nature 
which existed in the primitive era. 

I chose the tone-colours and methods of handling them which I needed 
to create this unique atmosphere. Chinese instruments such as the xun, the 
one-stringed qin, the pipa and sanxian, and a special treatment of the human 
voice have a fine sound, but a variety of percussion instruments and Western 
instruments can bring extensive additional variation to the colour and inten- 
sity of the sounds. Where the tone-colour structure of Mong Dong is 
concerned, in the handling of the human voice I have tried to pursue what is 
natural rather than trained, and the words have no true meaning. They are 
merely a few individual words from a south-west Chinese dialect, and what I 
have created belongs to no ‘language system’. With the exception of one regular 
bass singer, the other voice parts are the responsibility of the members of the 
orchestra. Sometimes they put down their instruments and sing, sometimes 
they play and sing at the same time. If the players are not too shy, they will find 
it very enjoyable. The piccolo is made to sound like a Chinese dizi without its 
bamboo membrane, and the oboe sounds like a Chinese suona. The rhythmic 
structure is sometimes relaxed, sometimes frenzied. To put it briefly, the two 
most important elements in the structure of Mong Dong are tone-colour and 
rhythm. Almost every section introduces a new rhythm and new tone-colours. 
The techniques of this “mixed chamber work” are as mixed as its style. There 
are harmonic variations and part-patterns from traditional Western composi- 
tional techniques, there are modern differential sounds, notation without fixed 
values, and vertical integration of fixed and unfixed notation, there are jinla 
manchang and luanchui from Chinese music and so on. The thinking behind 
this approach is as follows: the expressivity and possibilities of twentieth- 
century music have by now been very richly developed. Strong “anti-tradition- 
alism” would be rather juvenile, and a method which uses synthesis is much 
more interesting than being restricted by a single method, or “system.” 

As to its title, although it does have one, it is actually a work of absolute music. 
The title is written in pinyin, not characters, to prevent the hearer from attrib- 
uting to it any semantic meanings from his own cultural background. Mong 
Dong—just two abstract and mysterious syllables, nothing more. 
At discussions held after the performance of Mong Dong, Qu commented that he 
had not discovered his own (musical) mode of expression until 1981, and 
suggested that Mong Dong (1984) should be his representative work for that 
period. 
The score of Mong Dong—Written for mixed chamber music ensemble has been 
taken from Zhongyang yinyue xueyuan xuebao, no. 1 (1987): 103-128. 
See Mittler, Dangerous Tunes, 138; and note 48 (iv). These include what Zhou 
Long has written about the composition and techniques used in Konggu liushui 
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[Water flows through the empty valley], for example: 

The quartet for traditional Chinese instruments, Konggu liushui [Water flows 
through the empty valley], was the first piece I composed for traditional 
Chinese instruments, in 1982. It was originally written in response to a request 
for teaching material from the composition department of the Central 
Conservatory, but it was also entered for the Third National Musical Works 
Awards in 1983, where it was awarded second prize. At the time it was seen as a 
rather modern work, particularly when contrasted with the Chinese instru- 
mental music being written in China. In fact, it was simply a natural expres- 
sion, without any deep and abstruse thoughts behind it. Soon after that, at the 
invitation of China Records, I composed a set of ensembles and solos for 
traditional instruments which were published and distributed by China 
Records in 1984 (disc no. RL 29). This was the first time China Records had 
commissioned and published any music written for traditional Chinese instru- 
ments by an individual using newer forms and techniques. 

In most of the orchestral and chamber works I had written prior to this, 
such as the Guanglingsan symphony and the string quartet Qin qu [Song of 
the qin], I had used some modern techniques, but I had not succeeded in 
throwing off all the traditional conventions. I wanted to write something more 
profound and with more connotations, but all I could manage was the 
dynamic of the music itself and its out-pouring. 

I used an experimental combination of instruments in Konggu liushui 
[Water flows through the empty valley], the quartet for traditional Chinese 
instruments. In order to give each part in the small-scale form of a quartet a 
unique quality, I chose two different kinds of wind instruments: the dizi and the 
guan. I used the dizi for the more distant view, the guan for the closer one, but 
had it played in such a way as to develop its gentler aspects. The horizontal line 
was most important, and I used it to build up a multi-layered texture. The zheng 
is used as a contrast to the dizi and guan, and in tone-colour, since it is the only 
stringed instrument, it is quite penetrating, with a kind of graininess which 
perhaps gives a stippled effect running through the long sustaining horizontal 
lines. For the percussion part, played by a single percussionist, I have used a 
variety of Chinese percussion instruments: a set of four mu yu, a nan bangzi, a 
set of six pai gu, shenbo, feng luo, diaobo, da gu, and with them the Western 
keyboard percussion instruments the tubular glockenspiel and the small glock- 
enspiel. The percussion instruments provide many variations in tone-colour, 
and they are important in expanding the scope of musical expression. 

In sum, the reason for choosing these instruments, and the ways in which 
they are used, is to express the content of the music. As with any form of 
musical expression, what matters is the impetus of the music itself and its 
multi-layered linear development, not how many new devices have been used, 
because if all we had was novel sounds, the music itself would stagnate and 
have no vitality. 

51. See note 48 (iv). The whole text of Chen Yi’s speech reads as follows: 
I believe that a musical work can directly embody the accumulated sediment 
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of the psychological make-up of the composer as an individual, and therefore 
it will represent a particular level, or character, of a particular people at a 
particular historical stage in the constantly extending human world, and 
should have an objective value and make a contribution to society. That being 
the case, what we need is to take an overview of human civilisation and histor- 
ical development and reflect deeply upon the effect traditional culture has had 
on us, and to take a positive view of the diversified modern society which is 
developing so swiftly today. We can say we are composing a new chapter in the 
history of Chinese music for the next generation of the Yellow Emperor’s 
descendants, so that a modern Chinese national culture may stand indepen- 
dently in the forest of other cultures in this world, and to this end we should 
be conscious of the fact that present-day society is a modernised, interlinked 
society structured like a grid. Things produced in different cultures and in 
various environments and under various conditions co-exist and influence 
each other, so that changes happen very fast, and these things all possess the 
means to move us to creative imaginings. We must therefore learn to make 
choices and to adjust the co-ordinates we use to evaluate things. More impor- 
tantly, we need to establish relatively stable principled conceptions and to 
create in line with those. I hope to compose works which are richer in Chinese 
national qualities and manifest the spirit of an age which is bravely advancing. 
As George Bernard Shaw said, life is not just a little candle, it is a torch which 
we carry for a while, and which we must make burn brilliantly before handing 
it on to the next generation. 

Where creative style is concerned, I very rarely directly employ pre- 
existing material such as tunes from traditional Chinese music, but tap it for 
its own particular charm and try to re-create that through the use of new 
concepts and new technology. The awe-inspiring ancient totems, the grotesque 
beauty of bronze taotie, the exaggerated manner of the Han works of art which 
have been unearthed, the rhythms of the exquisite flourishes of High Tang 
cursive calligraphy, the aloofness of Laozi, the Buddhist understanding of the 
true and the false, the generosity of spirit of Su Shi, the melancholy of Li Qing- 
zhao, the free and natural sound of a huqin being played, the vital rhythmic 
beat of the ban and gu in Peking opera, the clay figurines, each wearing a 
different expression, on the stalls at temple fairs....surely all of these can be 
crystallised into highly abstract melodies, which embody the measured beauty 
of traditional Chinese arts? I fuse them into an individualised and modern 
creation, attempting to grasp from them pure, or remoulded, national qualities 
and spirit and to externalise them in the form of the music itself, allowing it to 
function as an aesthetic value in present-day society. Actually, mankind’s prog- 
ress lies in further excavating, recognising and grasping the self. As time passes, 
starting from Symphony No. 1 I shall constantly intensify my recognition and 
understanding of myself and of society. 


52. See the piano score, where the composer wrote: “The unsophisticated people of 


the Dong nationality in Guangxi danced this happy Duo ye dance to welcome 
visitors from far-away Beijing. How could one ever forget the warmth and 
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excitement of this occasion!” On the score of her arrangement of this work for 
chamber orchestra, she wrote: “Duo ye was originally written as a piano solo. 
Completed in 1984, it won first prize in the Fourth National Musical Works 
Awards. Afterwards, I arranged it for chamber orchestra. It is not very different 
from the original piece in content, but variations in tone-colour have been greatly 
enhanced by the tone-colour of the chamber ensemble.” 

See the programme notes for the “public orchestral master-class” at the First 
Festival of Music by Modern Chinese Composers (June 24, 1986).Chen had 
visited the areas where the Dong and Yao peoples live on a fieldwork trip with 
staff and students from the composition department of the Central Conservatory 
in 1980, and Duo ye is one of the fruits of that visit. 

53. Mittler, Dangerous Tunes, 138-139. 
54. See note 48 (iv). Guo Wenjing has written: 

Sichuan is a place filled with unusual local colours the folk-music has an abso- 

lutely unique quality, and the music from Sichuan drama is pervaded by the 

charm of ghosts and spirits. An awning is put up in the evening, deep in a little 
lane or out in the open, and the singing goes on for a long time. Carried far and 
wide, it seems to be imbued with a sense of ghosts, or should I say, the spirits of 
the pitch-black mountains and rivers. Sichuan opera gaoqiang is extraordinary. 

It is sometimes sonorous and shrill, sometimes melancholy; loud chanting is 

followed by soft sighs, and then all of a sudden, from behind the stage, comes 

the weird sound of the supporting singers and their shrill cries. 

With another roll of drums, the hubbub of voices ceases, and the atmo- 
sphere is so creepy that you become very scared, and cannot tell if you are man 
or ghost. You are only aware how wild and strange the music is—music which 
is truly a concentration of the essence of the vast mountains and dangerous 
rivers of Sichuan. 

I was intoxicated by the charm of Sichuan popular music and the plane it 
attains. I didn’t want to be restricted, when I composed, by any particular 
system or technique, but neither did I have the ability to invent a system of my 
own. But I did want to express all these feelings in music, which is how pieces 
like Chuan ya xuan zang [Suspended coffins on a Sichuan cliff] came into 
being; and the one thing I can remember about Ba, which I wrote in my fifth 
year at university, is that it was inspired by the pattern on pieces of printed 
cotton cloth seen everywhere in peasant households in the Sichuan country- 
side. Crude and simple, very dark red, this cloth is used to make quilt-covers. 
Such cloth is very hard-wearing, and when people go away from home they 
carry their quilts on their backs, rolled up with a piece of string. They spread 
them on the ground to sleep, at the bus-stations, the docks, or on the river- 
banks, and the colour never fades. To me, that local cloth is like the peasants of 
Sichuan. 

55. On Huiyi [Recollections], see Chen Qigang’s own analysis below (also see note 48 
liv]): 

The beautiful light of dawn is always short-lived, but people invest a great deal 

of time and energy in the bitter struggle to obtain it. 
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I often look back, in an attempt to prolong the enjoyment of that unforget- 
table time, and Huiyi [Recollections], while it tastes sweet to me, also brings 
with it traces of bitterness and grief. Lost, lost for ever... 

Le souvenir [Huiyi (Recollections)] is the one short work I composed 
after going to France which expresses my personal feelings, and from this 
perspective, I can say that the method I used to structure it inevitably had links 
with the thinking behind traditional music composition. The harp and flute 
are favourite instruments of mine, and their coordinated tone-colour, obscure 
yet transparent, has many associations for me: I think of my home, the people 
I love, early mornings and moonlit nights, running water... they remind me, 
too, of combination of of China’s ancient instruments, the xiao and qin. 

For me, these are also the two Western instruments which are most useful for 
conveying the musical thinking of someone Chinese. 

The general principle when structuring a piece of music, from the point 
of view of the order of aural perception, is progressive increase, i.e. starting 
with a short motif, one gradually builds it up with notes, intervals, note-values 
and rhythms, so that, over time, the core musical material grows richer and 
broader in imagery, and the impression it makes on the audience gradually 
becomes deeper and deeper, until they finally understand the whole thing. The 
concrete process of composition is exactly the opposite, however, and the part 
I completed first was the most fully-integrated, richest and most complex part 
(the climax [in English in the original]), which includes the flute figures on 
page 7 and the phrases where the harp has a string of crotchets and variations. 
Working backwards from that point, I eliminated everything until I reached 
the essence of the music—the four sounds with which it begins. It is the rela- 
tionships between these four sounds that constitute the most important 
features of the pitch intervals and the harmonic skeleton of the piece. 

Besides being in a melody/accompaniment relationship, the flute and 
harp often exist in a parallel yet independent relationship. The harp retains its 
own special images throughout, while the flute avoids the material which is 
particular to the harp, and thus in time and space they form a two-line devel- 
opment, being separate but combined, each complementing the other, fully 
revealing the contradictions between them, and yet achieving the ultimate 
fusion. 

To express and reveal this contradictory psychology, the harp is tuned in 
a special way: in line with my requirements, before it is played, several strings 
have to be tuned up or down a quarter-tone, to give it a different sound from 
the ordinary intervals of an octave, and to achieve a more natural and unso- 
phisticated roughness and tension. 

There are frequent articles on Tan Dun in mainland Chinese periodicals. Most of 
them have been very flattering, and only a few are impartial. Frank Kouwen- 
hoven’s “Chinese Avant-garde Music” falls into the former group, while among 
the latter is Bian Zushan’s “Guanyu ‘ershi shiji huaren yinyue jingdian-” I have 
written a review (“Zixuan de ‘jingdian”) of the section on “other things,” from 
which the following quotation is taken: 
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The second part of Bian Zushan's article criticises the fact that the music world 
in China has, like well-known composers in the West (America) and East 
(Japan), lauded Tan Dun’s symphonic works. When the American “modern 
maestro” John Cage and the Japanese composer Takemitsu Toro dubbed Tan 
Dun “one of the most outstanding composers of the present age,” the Chinese 
music world jumped on the bandwagon, describing his music as “the acme of 
serious music: New Wave music, or avant-garde music” and calling his use of 
human shouts, cries, howls and groans in his music “a stroke of genius.” This 
shows they have still not cast off the inferiority complex of the early twentieth 
century, according to which even the foreigners’ moon was rounder than the 
Chinese moon. I don’t know what they mean by “the acme of serious music,” 
but the shouts, groans etc. are definitely not a stroke of genius. Human sounds 
of this sort had already been utilised in many works of the early 1980s, such as 
Qu Xiaosong’s Mong Dong. When Tan’s Jiu ge [Nine songs] was performed at 
the Academy of Performing Arts in Hong Kong, that too incorporated human 
sounds of this sort. Such a commonly-employed technique cannot be 
described as “a stroke of genius.” 

I did not attend the 1994 concert of Tan Dun’s symphonic music which 

Bian refers to, but I did attend the performance of his Jiu ge [Nine songs] at 
the Academy of Performing Arts in Hong Kong, and have listened to a 
recording of it. I did not enjoy it, and it produced no sympathetic response in 
me. I felt that the work was lacking both in sincerity and in emotion. I prefer 
the music he wrote when he was still in China, for example Yuedui yu sanzhong 
yinse zhi jianzouqu [Intermezzo for orchestra and three tone-colours]. 
In order to survive, Tan Dun has to compose for the European and American 
markets, as did Stravinsky. But we should not ignore the fact that Tsar Alex- 
ander had made Russia a European nation, thus producing Glinka, the Five, 
Tchaikovsky and Stravinsky. This is why Stravinsky’s life in the United States 
and Tan Dun’s life there are not the same—Stravinsky did not completely leave 
his native soil behind, whereas Tan Dun is in a totally foreign cultural environ- 
ment, and there is a basic contradiction between his own personal survival and 
the vitality of his musical creation. It is understandable that he should write 
for non-Chinese, but it is impossible for this work to reflect his inner world, 
and therefore it is not his best. 

Tan Dun is very well-known in Europe and the United States, and it is an 
economic reality that any artist who can make a name for himself in the 
United States will be in demand all over the world. But is this the true direc- 
tion of Tan’s creative work? 

Only Tan himself can answer that question. 


57. Ye Xiaogang submitted the following written opinion, entitled “Yidian xiangfa” 
[One way of thinking], at the First Festival of Music by Modern Chinese 
Composers. See note 48 (iv): 


There is no doubt that the local, historical, cultural and social environments in 
which an artist finds himself can place great constraints on the emotional, 
psychological, ideological and artistic expression of the content and form of 
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his/her works. To me, as an artist who belongs to this particular corner of the 
world, it seems important that such constraints should be reflected and broken 
down. If we say that an artist’s works convey a feeling of the times, that is a 
success for him; to transcend his personal limitations and stand as a metaphor 
for the quest shared by all humanity is an even more onerous and sublime 
undertaking. Five thousand years of history have left a heavy psychological 
deposit on the artists of today, and we are facing hitherto unknown pressures. 
Not only do we have to achieve a new clarification and understanding of the 
way in which we make sense of history and our environment, we also have to 
overcome the psychological, emotional and cognitive obstacles which emerge 
in the process of so doing. In a strict sense, the bounded ideology and organi- 
sational forms of a small-scale peasant economy and the mentality of 
feudalism are far from being extinguished in China, and I believe that all true 
artists are able to contribute their efforts to the lofty undertaking of acceler- 
ating historical progress. 

With regard to my own works, there is not much more to say. As products 
of the age, they are an objectively inevitable outcome; as my own personal 
works, they represent past emotions ... By the same token, a person’s soul is 
the whole vast universe, and there are no limits to mankind’s delving into its 
own soul. As long as we perpetually continue to create, mankind will be able 
ceaselessly to perfect itself and the world which surrounds it. Of course I hope 
that there will always be concerts of my works, and that I will never stop 
producing such works ... I rejoice in all the creative desires that this part of the 
world has given me, and I am grateful for all the understanding and opportu- 
nities which life has given me. China’s ancient civilisation had an unrivalled 
influence on the world in the past; I believe that our efforts can make an 
equally great contribution to mankind today. 


58. Xu Shuya submitted the following think-piece concerning his first string quartet, 


Miao ge [Miao song], at the First Festival of Music by Modern Chinese 
Composers. See note 48 (iv): 


In the summer of 1982, I spent about three weeks living in the mountainous 
region of west Hunan. There I had the opportunity to come into contact with 
a good deal of the people’s primitive artistic culture. The simple and unsophis- 
ticated forms of Miao music impressed me very deeply and gave me much 
food for thought. It was as if I had walked into the middle of primeval Nature. 
The free, long-drawn out mountain folk songs, love-songs with shifting tonali- 
ties, as if both weeping and accusing, and the primitive banging sounds like 
percussion instruments—everything set off waves of emotion in me, which 
enabled me to write this music. 

I love the ancient cultural art of China, but I am constantly seeking in it a 
new “synthesis,” a new “mutation,” as found in the process of evolution in 
anthropology and the study of biological reproduction. Ever since then, the 
thought behind my composing has been based on the idea of bringing about a 
synthesis of the patterns and pleasing qualities of this primitive folk music 
with rational logical thinking, of achieving the co-existence of emotional 
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hallucinations and tidy rationality; the juxtaposition and contrast of solidified 
and fluid concepts; an ordered fusion of ancient tonalities and sequenced 
performance and dynamics; a synthesis of ecstatic chanting and differentiated 
sounds, and so on.... 

In writing the work, all of this provided me with many new ideas and 
pleasures, and at the same time helped give me a more profound under- 
standing of China’s rich and ancient cultural arts. 


59. Xu Jixing writes as follows about Guan Hua Shan bihua yougan [Contemplating 
the Hua Shan frescoes]. See note 48 (iv): 


Why it is that in China, a nation with an enormously long history, advances in 
national music have not been possible, is an important question that we young 
people of today have been pondering for a long time. 

Why is national music still languishing at the stage of sweet-sounding 
pentatonic scales and loud unison playing, and why is any music which is even 
slightly hard on the ears thought of as weird and modernist? I believe that, the 
years of turbulence aside, we are to blame. As composers, if we cannot break 
away from the path of our predecessors, and cannot negate the things they did, 
we cannot talk about being creative. But we can only enable music to move 
ahead if, in that negation, we affirm what is useful in our predecessors’ work, 
and apply modern ways of thinking to create works which fit with the spiritual 
aspect of modern man—only then can we guide the audience from what is 
sweet-sounding to what is harder to listen to. That was the principal motiva- 
tion behind my Guan Hua Shan bihua yougan [Contemplating the Hua Shan 
frescoes]. 

The work was inspired by the Hua Shan frescoes in Ningming county, 
Guangxi. These are ancient cliff-paintings, tens of metres high, which depict 
people, objects and bronze drums, and give a picture of the life of the 
labouring people in ancient antiquity. In creating the work, my main aim was 
to convey the simple and unsophisticated style of primitive times by the use of 
modern ways of thinking, and I was striving for originality in the form, the 
means of expression and the composing techniques I employed. For the form, 
I chose a combined Chinese and Western ensemble (piano, percussion) with 
the maguhu (a Guangxi instrument) as the main instrument, and for the 
means of expression, I decided to reject the combination of pentatonic scales 
with Western harmony used previously in national music in favour of super- 
imposing my own harmony, which suits the tonality. As to raw material, I 
adopted the tonalities of the pipa songs of Guangxi’s Dong nationality and of 
the drama of the Zhuang nationality, and I elected to shape it in line with the 
classical structure san, man, kuai, man, san. To sum up, the music represents 
the totem dances and the happy and relaxed mood of the people of ancient 
times when they were not busy with the arduous work of tilling the soil. 

I feel that I have been successful in using modern ways of thinking to 
convey the past. To convey the past, it is not enough merely to represent the 
“old,” because the people we are facing (the audience) are modern people, not 
people who died a long time ago, and only a work which is composed using a 
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combination of new and old will be well-received. I think that this is how a 
sense of the times and a sense of nation are interwoven in the process of 
creation. 

Wang An'guo, “Woguo dangdai yinyue zuopin,” no. 2: 20-28 and no. 3: 9-17, 

18-22. 

Ibid., no. 2: 20. 

Ibid., no. 2: 20-28 and no. 3: 9-17, 18-22. 

Wei Tingge, “Qingnian zuoqujia xinzuo jiaoliuhui,” 4-11. 

Wei Tingge, “Qingnian zuoqujia xinzuo jiaoliuhui,” 5. 

Wang Zhenya, “Xiandai yinyue zai Zhongguo,” 37—40. This is the complete text of 

Wang’s speech given at the First Festival of Music by Modern Chinese Composers 

(held in Hong Kong from June 23-29, 1986). 

Ibid., 39. 

Mittler, Dangerous Tunes, 138, 139, 146, 147, 150. 

The forum was organised by the editorial department of Yinyue yanjiu in Beijing 

on July 5, 1986. See “Zuoqujia xinzuo zuotan,” 27-36. 

On January 16, 1987, the Central Conservatory of Music held an academic 

symposium on problems in musical creation. See Zhongyang yinyue xueyuan 

xuebao, no. 2 (1987): 18. 

Wei Tingge, “Zhongguo jiaoxiang yinyue chuangzuo yantaohui,” 111. 

Chen Qigang, “Guanyu xiandai yinyue,” 42. 

Ibid., 43. 

See the first section of this Chapter and note 20. 

Kouwenhoven, “Chinese Avant-garde Music.” Frank Kouwenhoven has also 

written on music research in China and on composers and their compositions 

during the post-Cultural Revolution period, including (all published in CHIME): 

“West meets West,” no. 1 Spring 1990, 5—9; 

“Signs of change,” no. 1 Spring 1990, 51—58; 

“Out of the Desert,’ no. 2 Autumn 1990, 58—93; 

“Madly singing in the mountains,” no. 3 Spring 1991, 42-75; 

“A historic comment,” no. 3 Spring 1991, 97—103; 

“The age of illusion,” no. 5 Spring 1992, 76—134; 

“Guo Wenjing—a composer’s portrait,” with Antoinet Schimmelpenninck, 

nos. 10/11, Spring/Autumn 1997 (published March 1999), 9—49; and 

8. “New Chinese operas by Qu Xiaosong, Tan Dun and Guo Wenjing,” nos. 
10/11, Spring/Autumn 1997 (published March 1999), 111—122. 

Wang Zhenya, “Wenge hou Xifang xiandai zuoqu jifa,” 75-90. 

Jin Zhaojun, “Cong ‘Xinchao’ lunzheng,” 102-109. 

Ibid., 108. 

Liang Mingyue had come from Taiwan to Hong Kong in September 1990, to 

attend the Fourth Seminar on the History of New Music in China: Review and 

reflection, organised by the University of Hong Kong Centre of Asian Studies, and 

gave his views on New Wave music in an informal discussion. 

While she was writing her doctoral dissertation, Barbara Mittler told me that, 

artistically and stylistically, New Wave music had been far more successful than 
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“scar literature.” A graduate of Oxford University, she has lived and studied in 
both Mainland China and Taiwan. 

Luo Yifeng, in his article “Xin shiqi yinyue,” refers to New Wave musicians as “jueqi 
de yiqun” [a rising generation]. 

Ibid., 1. 

From Zhou Wenzhong’s summing-up speech at the summing-up meeting of the 
First Festival of Music by Modern Chinese Composers (held in Hong Kong from 
June 23-29, 1986), from 11.30-12.45 on June 29. The comment comes from notes 
of the speech made by me. 

Jin Xiang (1935- ), originally studied violin but changed to composing. His works 
include the symphonic poem Taxiwayi, the piano concerto Xuelian [Snow lotus], 
the opera Yuanye [Savage land], and the symphonic suite of songs in a Chinese 
style, Shi jing wushou [Five poems from the Book of odes]. Jin was not one of the 
New Wave composers. 

Jin Xiang, “Zuoqujia de kunhuo,” 3-7. 

Ibid., 4. To explain where this passage comes from, Jin writes, “In an article about 
the New Wave in February 1987, I commented on the scope, the significance and 
the value of New Wave music. The article was never published, but my views are 
still the same, so to save effort I have used some extracts from it here.” 

This was at the forum organised by the editorial department of Yinyue yanjiu in 
Beijing, on July 5, 1986. Participants included Zhao Feng, Li Xi’an, Shen Qia, 
Liang Maochun, Xiu Hailin, Zhu Shirui, and Wang Cizhao. See “Zuoqujia xinzuo 
zuotan, 31. 

Some Beijing music officials may not agree with this conclusion. See Li Sheng, 
“Women yinggai zenyang jinxing ‘huigu yu fansi’?”, 20-23. 
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The two Institutes of Music in Taiwan are the Music Group in the Research Insti- 
tute of Arts at the Chinese Culture University and the Research Institute of Music 
at the National Taiwan Normal University. They both focus on teaching Master’s 
degrees. 

See Section 1 (Reforming music education) of Part 3 of Hsu Tsang-houei, Taiwan 
yinyue shi chugao, 307-312. 

See Wang Zengwan, “Taiwan zhuming yinyuejia,” 17-21; Zhou Hong, “Liang an 
wenhua tongyuan,” 347-354; and Hsu Tsang-houei’s Liili [Curriculum vitae] (no 
date), which lists all musical works and writings up to 1988. 

Wang Weizhen, “Shi Zhongguo yeshi xiandai.” 

“Zhongguo xiju kai yangqiang.” 

Figures prior to 1977-1978 have been supplied by the Associated Board of the 
Royal Schools of Music, and after that date come from The Work of the Hong Kong 
Examinations Authority, 1977-1993, 43. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Lin’s year of birth has not been ascertained. He has omitted it from many 
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publications, and it is not given in his entry in Chan Wing-wah's Xianggang 
zuoqujia lianhehuiyuan jianjie, where we are simply told that he was born in 
Macao. He sometimes says he was born in 1935, but he celebrated his seventieth 
birthday in Toronto in 1996, confirming that he was born in 1926. 

Lin Sheng-shih has collected all his songs himself in his Lin Sheng-shih zuopin 
quanji: Geyue pian. 

See Ng, “The Published Piano Compositions.” 

Between 1992 and 1993, the Lucky Music Mimeographic Service in Hong Kong 
published Huang Yau-tai zuopin zhuanji [Special edition of the works of Huang 
Yau-tai] in ten volumes: vol. 1, Choral pieces based on Tang and Song dynasty 
poems; vol. 2, Selected solo art songs; vol. 3, Selected choral art songs (A and B); 
vol. 4, Selected choral folk song suites; vol. 5, Selected piano solos; vol. 6, Solos for 
violin and flute; vol. 7, Selected art songs for children; vol. 8, Selected choral songs 
for young people; vol. 9, Selected qingchang operas, operas, dance dramas; and 
vol. 10, Selection of Chinese art songs (for choir). 

Hong Kong Government Annual Report, 1952, 166. 

Hong Kong Government Annual Report, 1951-1953. 

The South China Symphony Orchestra was founded by Lin Sheng-shih, but never 
received any government subsidies, even though it was included in the Hong Kong 
Government Annual Report for 1963. 

Hong Kong Government Annual Report, 1953, 166. 

Hong Kong Government Annual Report, 1980, 1990, 1993. 

See Chow Fan-fu, “Yu Yazhou yanyi huodong wangguo.” 

On Hong Kong’s musical organisations, see Xianggang yishu zhinan "94, 407—452. 
Ibid., 433-436. 

Hong Kong Government Annual Report, 1993, 314-328. 

Xianggang guangbo liushi nian, 36- 37. 

Broadcasting Section, Culture and Recreation Branch of the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment Secretariat, Yishu zhengce jiantao baogao zixun wenjian. 

Chow Fan-fu, “Qindian weiren de houyizheng.” 

On Hong Kong culture, see Huang Weiliang, “Jin shi nian Xianggang wenhua 
chutan”; Kwan Ping, “Xianggang wenhua zhenxiang”; Cao Chengyuan, “Bashi 
niandai Xianggang wenhua’; and Huang Weiliang, “Xianggang wenhua qian- 
chuang-bai-kong?”. 

See the (Macao Government’s) Ministry for Education and Youth Organisational 
Regulations, nos. 81-92M, 1993. 

I was commissioned by the Macao Cultural Institute to carry out a survey of 
music education, music activities and music creation between 1993 and 1995, and 
interviewed the relevant officials, educators, schools, artists and composers. I 
submitted four reports to the Institute between 1994 and 1995, detailing my find- 
ings. Parts of these reports were published in Wenhua zazhi [Review of culture], 
no. 1 (1996). The data in this section are derived from my own findings from that 
survey. 

According to statistics from Estabelecimentos de Ensins de Macau: Sua Caracter- 
izacao 1992—1993 [Educational establishments in Macau, 1992—1993], there are 84 
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schools, but the November 1995 figures from the Ministry for Education and 
Youth give the number of schools as 104. 


30. I visited this school, and attended a (primary school) Year 5 music lesson. Most 
schools in Macao use music textbooks approved by the Hong Kong Department 
of Education. 

31. During the process of carrying out my survey, I investigated music lessons in 
many of Macao’s primary and middle schools, and sat in on many classes at 
schools such as the Pui Ching Middle School, the Kao Yip Middle School, 
Northern District Sino-Portuguese Middle School, the Escola Basica & Secundaria 
Infante D. Henrique and the Barbosa Sino-Portuguese Kindergarten. 

32. See the section on Macao in Xianggang yishu zhinan "94. 

33. I interviewed Dr. Alameida e Carmo in April 1995, and was told that the then 
Governor of Macao, Joaquim Pinto Machado, had given the Music Festival his full 
support when it was suggested, in the hope that it would help to correct the image 
that the world had of Macao. Dr. Carmo has explaint his motives in organising 
the Festival in the Cultural Institute’s publication Wenhua zazhi [Review of 
culture], no. 3 (1987): 104-107. 

34. Interview with Ms. Cabelo, October 19, 1995. 

35. Interview with Mr. Pereira Bastos, October 30, 1995. 

36. Interview with Ms. Sena, October 1995. 

37. Ibid. 

Chapter 9 

1. See Chapter 2. 

2. See notes 5 and 6 of Chapter 1. 

3. In his review of my “Xinyinyue mengyagi,” Lee Tak-kwan states his belief that 
schoolsong influenced not only the art songs of the 1920s and 1930s, but also the 
songs of Nie Er. See Liu Ching-chih, Zhongguo xinyinyue shi lunji, 15-70. 

4. See the section “Schoolsongs” of Chapter 2. 

5. See the “Discussion” section of Liu Ching-chih, “Xinyinyue dianji shigi,” 107. 

6. Wang Yuhe, Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue shi, 134; and the relevant sections of the 
revised edition, 1994. 

7. Mao Zedong’s inscription at the 1945 meeting commemorative meeting held in 
Yaman: “My respects to the people's musician Comrade Xian Xinghai [signed] 
Mao Zedong.” 

8. In 1957, Wang Lisan, Liu Shiren and Jiang Zuxin wrote an article entitled “Lun 
dui Xinghai tongzhi” and as a result were branded as Rightists. See Chapter 5 of 
this book. 

9. For Lin Sheng-shih’s comments with regard to the difference between “song- 
writers” and “composers,” see the “Discussion” section of the article by Liu Ching- 
chih, “Xinyinyue mengyaqi,” 68-69. 

10. Li Huangzhi, “Shishiqiushi de bianxie dangdai yinyue shi,” 3. 

11. “Geming wenyi de youxiu yangban.” 

12. Guan Hao, “Jiang Qing he tade yangbanxi.” 

13. Ng Kan-po, “Zhongguo dalu de yinyuejia,’ 239, 241. 
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Notes 


For a definition, see Wang An'guo, “Woguo yinyue chuangzuo,” 4-15. 

Discussion of New Wave music has been very lively and there are many articles on 
the subject. See: Fang Shi, “Jiaoliu xinzuo, qiecuo jiyi, 9-11; Luo Yifeng, “Xin 
shiqi yinyue,” 1-9; Li Xiwei, “Wenge zhihou de yinyue chuangzuo,” 12-21; Wei 
Tingge, “Qingnian zuoqujia xinzuo jiaoliuhui,” 4-11; Li Huanzhi, “Wenge” yihou 
de Zhongguo yinyue chuangzuo”; Wang Lisan, “Xinchao yu laogen”; Wang 
Zhenya, “Xiandai yinyue zai Zhongguo”; “Zuoqujia xinzuo zuotan”; Li Xian, Qu 
Xiaosong, Ye Xiaogang and Tan Dun, “Xiandai yinyue duihualu,” 12-18; Dai 
Jiafang, “Mianlin tiaozhan de fansi,” 44-55, 105; an academic forum entitled 
“Woguo xiandai de yinyue chuangzuo zhi lu jiujing zenme zou?” 3-21; Sun Yi, 
“Qianlun Zhongguo chuantong yinyue,” 35—40; Shi Fu, “Guanyu yinyue Xinchao 
lilun,” 39-44; Wang An’guo, “Zhongguo dangdai yinyue yantaohui,’ 25-27; Wang 
Ar’guo, “‘Xinchao’ zuopin yanjiu suigan,” 12-14; Qi Yao, “‘Xinchao’ lunzheng 
shuping,” 8-11; Jin Zhaojun, “Cong ‘Xinchao’ lunzheng,” 102-109; Sun Xingqun, 
“Cong Zhong-‘ti’-Xi-‘yong’ guan,” 97-101; Li Huanzhi, “Yi-jiu-ba-ba guoji 
xiandai yinyue jie”; Dai Jiafang, “Shidai yu xianshi cuowei,” 2—6; Jin Xiang, 
“Zuoqujia de kunhuo,” 3-7; Zhou Wenzhong, “Yinyue de xin zhuliu,” 36-38; Chen 
Qigang, “Guanyu xiandai yinyue,” 42—43; Xiu Hailin, “Xinchao yinyue pinglun,” 
52-55; Yip Suen-chi, “Zhongguo chuantong yinyue,” 361-371; and Kouwenhoven, 
“Chinese Avant-garde Music,” 26-39. 

Although Huang Zi’s orchestral overture Huaijiu [In memoriam] was composed 
in 1929, five years before Jiang Wenye’s Taiwan wuqu [Taiwanese dance], it was 
written as a graduation piece and is not typical of Huang’s style. Huang wrote no 
other large-scale orchestral pieces apart from this. Jiang’s case was different: he 
was used to composing symphonic music, and his orchestral works are very 
typical of his style. Please refer to the section on Jiang Wenye in Chapter 4. 

The views of these two composers on “inferiority” and “Chinese style” were 
expressed at a seminar jointly organised by the Centre of Asian Studies, University 
of Hong Kong and the Hong Kong Ethnomusicology Society from June 23-25, 
1988. See the “Discussion” section of Liu Ching-chih, “Zhongguo xiandai yinyue,” 
291, 293-295. 

Renmin yinyue (October 1955): 1. 

See Chapter 5. 

Bao Zunxin, “Wei wancheng de ‘niepan.” The article was published in four 
sections, on May 14, 21 and 28, and June 4. It was the text of a lecture Bao gave at 
the invitation of the Department of Communication of Hong Kong Baptist 
College. 

I have made frequent reference to the historical position of composers such as 
Xiao Youmei and Huang Zi. Xiao, a music educator, was the father of New Music 
education in China. Huang belonged to the first generation of teachers of theory 
and composition, but although a gifted composer, never fully developed his 
talents; Xian Xinghai composed feverishly and demonstrated his qualities and his 
enthusiasm in Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata]. His work is enormously 
appealing emotionally during the Anti-Japanese War (1937-1945), yet some of 
the orchestral and instrumental music which he composed in the Soviet Union 
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22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27, 
28. 


29. 


reveals the inadeguacy of his scoring technigue. See Chapter Four. However, 
Xian’s flawed scoring technique does not affect my historical evaluation of him. 
The orchestral composition techniques of the German composer Robert Schu- 
mann (1810-1856) and the Russian composer Alexander Porfiryevich Borodin 
(1833-1887) were also the subject of criticism, but they were nonetheless both 
master composers. 

I believe that the New Wave music which emerged on the Mainland in the 1980s, 
and the identification of Taiwanese composers with the indigenous music of 
Taiwan, betoken the start of a “return” (Le., they are returning to a native style 
from European or American styles). Now, with the relaxation of relations between 
the Mainland and Taiwan, composers from both sides of the Straits are beginning 
to converge, both technically and stylistically, and to form a single mainstream. 
Jiang Yimin, “Guanyu woguo yinyue wenhua luohou,” 40—41. By “a polyphonic 
system of musical expression,” Jiang is here referring to “the use of the twelve-tone 
equal temperament, and also the establishment of a harmonic system and the 
polyphony, counterpoint, modulations, textures, scoring and the musical 
“‘brush’—the orchestra—which derive from it.” According to Jiang’s interpretation, 
“homophony” should be translated as danyin yinyue, and “polyphony” as fuyin 
yinyue, but I do not presume to say whether this is what Jiang means. 

Ibid., 42. 

Ibid., 42-50. 

On polyphonic music in China, see Zhu Shirui, Zhongguo yinyue zhong fudiao 
siwei. In the Introduction, the author writes: “The concepts of polyphony and 
counterpoint were introduced into China along with modern music in recent 
times, and therefore the polyphonic thinking referred to here is based on exposi- 
tions of these concepts by Western European musicians. A broader understanding 
of how it has progressed is needed, however.” 

See note 134 to Chapter 3 and note 51 to Chapter 4. 

The Hong Kong political commentator Lee Yi (Li Yi), writing under the name 
Chai Sun (Qi Xin) has defined the term “intellectual” as follows: 

An “intellectual” is not simply someone who is better educated than most and 
has a certain degree of knowledge or expertise. Such people may belong to the 
intellectual stratum, but are not intellectuals. An intellectual is someone with a 
sense of right and wrong, a sense of justice, someone with morals and innate 
knowledge who can be critical of social phenomena—in short, someone with a 
critical spirit. Anyone dependent on the strong and powerful is not an intellectual. 
Neither is the person who, in commenting on a social phenomenon, adopts a 
particular political stance prior to observation and analysis of the facts, nor the one 
who dares not uphold his own views in the face of social currents and mass trends. 
Intellectuals should fear neither those with power and influence, nor public senti- 
ment, and sometimes they may even have to forget about their own reputation. 

See Chai Sun, “Zhishi fenzi de pipan jingshen.” 
See the third group of questions under “The Opinion of Dr. Law Ping-leung,” in 
the Discussion section of Wang An’guo, “Zhongguo jiaoxiang yinyue,” 306; and 
the statement by Li Ming in the “Final Discussion,” 487—488. 
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Notes 


During December 18-21, 1986, the University of Hong Kong held a seminar on 
“The Human Revolution: Issues of Thought and Culture in the Modernisation of 


wa 


China.” The following papers are worthy of attention: Tian Sen's “Ren de zian- 
daihua” |Modernising people); Wen Yuankai's “Kiandaihua yu Zhongguo 
guominzing de gaizao” |Modernisation and remoulding of Chinese national 
characteristics]; Wen Yuankai and Xu Mingyang's “Kiandaihua yu Zhongguo 
chuantong wenhua: ‘Qian jiegou' de gaizao” [Modernisation and traditional 
Chinese culture: the reform of the ‘sub-structure’]; and Zhan Yanchen’s “Ren de 
xiandaihua: Cong Weibo dao Moerkesi” [Modernising people: from Weber to 
Marcuse]. 

“Half a century of fermentation” is a reference to the reform movements which 
arose in the fifty years after the Opium War. Much has been written on these, for 
example, see: Wang, Chinese intellectuals and the West; and Grieder, Intellectuals 
and the State. 

“New Music had the soil in which to grow” refers to the 1905 abolition by the 
Qing government of the imperial examination system, and the widespread estab- 
lishment of new-style schools which followed. Schoolsong was a product of this 
time. See Chapter 2 of this book. 

Fudan daxue lishixi, Zhongguo chuantong wenhua zai jiantao. 

See Liu Ching-chih, “Zhongguo xiandai yinyue,” 257-295, and “The Development 
of New Music in China,” 1-15. 

The leaders of the Hong Kong Chinese Orchestra, as well as some composers, are 
particularly vocal in their calls for Chinese music to be made more “symphonic.” 
Song Jin, “Ershi shiji Zhongguo yinyue sixiang,” 176-184. 

In the five volumes of his Suixiang lu, Ba Jin frequently touches on the subject of 
speaking and writing the truth, for example, see: the Postscript to Vol. 1, published 
in 1979, 169; “Shuo zhenhua” [Speaking the truth] and “Xie zhenhua” [Writing 
the truth] in Vol. 2: Tansuo ji [Explorations], published in 1981, 94-97 and 
106-108; “Sanlun jiang zhenhua” [Third essay on speaking the truth], “Shuo 
zhenhua zhisi” [Speaking the truth, no. 4] and “Weilai: Shuo zhenhua zhiwu” [The 
future: Speaking the truth, No. 5] in Vol. 3: Zhenhua ji [The truth], published in 
1982, 103-109, 120-124, and 125-129; the Postscript to Vol. 4: Bingzhong ji [From 
my sickbed], published in 1984, 146; and the Postscript to Vol. 5: Wuti ji [Untitled], 
published in 1986, 209, where Ba Jin describes Suixiang lu as “books which tell the 
truth.” 

For the field of Chinese music history in contemporary China, Ba Jin’s 
thoughts on speaking and writing the truth can probably serve as good reference. 
Xiao Youmei believed that Chinese music would progress once European music 
had been studied. See Liu Ching-chih, “Xiao Youmei de yinyue sixiang,” 203-234. 
Mao Zedong’s “Zai Yan’an wenyi” was published in 1942, emphasising that litera- 
ture and art should serve politics, with popularisation as the guiding principle. 


Chapter 10 


1. 


Yang Liqing, “Foreword,” 10-14. The works listed in this paragraph have been 
provided by the composer to me in January 2007. 
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10. 
11. 
12. 


13; 


14. 
15; 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


Xu Wenzheng, “Shengming yu zunyan,” 15-18. 

Takarada Toshiyaki and Yuka Nakina, “Modern Music in China,” 23-26. 

Wang Xilin told me that although his Symphony No. 5 has been dated 2001, he in 
fact completed it in 2006. 

Yang, “Wang Xilin’s Symphonic Odyssey,” 34-56. 

Kouwenhoven, “Premiers in Brussels, Vienna and London,” 111-122. 

Li Ru, “An Interview with Qu Xiaosong.” See also Lou Wenli, “Qu Xiaosong shinei 
geju,” 37-44; and Wang Anchao, “Ting Qu Xiaosong,” 5. The works listed in this 
paragraph have been provided by the composer in January 2007. 

Independent, July 15, 1998. 

Times (London), July 14, 1998. 

Guo Wenjing’s letter to me, dated January 27, 2007. 

Ibid. 

Frank Kouwenhoven and Antoinet Schimmelpenninck did a lengthy interview 
with Guo in 1997 which is perhaps still the most detailed report on Guo to date. 
See Kouwenhoven and Schimmelpenninck, “Guo Wenjing: A Composer’s 
Portrait,’ 8—49. See also Liu Yunyan, “Xiaotiqin xiezouqu,” 43-53. 

The Three Periods Theory refers to the three musical periods in human history. 
The first period is the initial period of individual free creative lii; the second 
period is to develop from a restricted lü to a free lü and the well-tempered lü is an 
important part of the second period; and the third period is in fact the free lü. 
With the RD Method of Musical Composition, “R” represents the free lü and “D” 
represents the corresponding method, meaning when the free lü reaches its limit, 
there will be a corresponding method providing an entirely fresh musical struc- 
ture. (The above interpretation is based on a list of works composed by He 
Xuntian, provided by the composer to me.) 

This is according to the list of works that the composer has provided to me. 

Tang Jianping’s works included 5 orchestral pieces, 3 symphonic overtures, 8 
concertos, 10 chamber music, 3 dance music, songs and film music; and Jia 
Daqun’s works included choral music, chamber music, and orchestral pieces. This 
information has been provided by the composers to me by email in January 2007. 
Liu Ching-chih, “Shanghai xiandai guoyuetuan.” 

Hui Cheung-wai, “Yue he Zhong-Xi shuqing xian zhihui.” See also Ming Yan, “Chen 
Qigang Dielianhua tinghou jiedu,” 113-116. 

Information from http://www.chengqigang.com (accessed February 1, 2007). 
“Chen Yi banshou Changjiang xuezhe,” 92. 

“Chen Yi zuopin mulu,” 15. 

Wang Xiaoxi, “Changchu ziji de shengyin,” 9-12. See also Li Xiaole, “Chen Yi’s 
Piano Music”; and Wang, “A Critical Analysis of Selected Orchestral Works.” 
Information from http://www.tandunonline.com/Composition/worklist.asp 
(accessed February 2, 2007). 

Utz, “Tan Dun’s Art,” 142-150. See also Mittler, “The Sounds amidst the Fury”; 
Shawn, “Comments by Tan Dun,” 35-43; Steward, “A Discussion of Tan Dun’s 
Opera”; Wang Peng, “Tingyin xunlu,” 14-16; Hu Jianping, “Ting Tan Dun, hui 
Ditu; 17-19; Wang, “A Critical Analysis of Selected Orchestral Works”; Utz, “Tan 
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Notes 


Dun,” 62—64; Utz, “Die Konstruktion des Archaischen,” 14-19; Utz, “Neue Musik 
und Interkulturalitat,” 533; Utz, “Original oder Falschung?”, 119-125; Utz, “A 
Marco Polo (Re)Constructed,” 1-7; Utz, “Tan Dun: Biografie”; Yu, “Two Practices,” 
57-71; Ding Kule, “Tan Dun zai huigui,” 4-6; Wu Jia, “Tan Dun yu Zhang Yimou,” 
4-5; and Zhou Guangping, “Duoyuan yinyue wenhua,’ 97-104. 

My reviews on the performances of Tan Dun’s works include: Liu Ching-chih, “Jin 
ping mei, “Zixuan de ‘jingdian,” “Ping Tan Dun,” and “Kan Men tan Tan Dun.” 
Xu Ruikun, “Hsu Tsang-houei zuopin mulu,” 41—46. This was a special issue in 
commemoration of Hsu Tsang-houei’s seventieth birthday. 

Zhu Jian er, “De-gao-wang-zhong,” 101-104. 

A worklist of Lu Yen from 2004 to 2007 was provided by the composer to me on 
February 7, 2007. For Lu Yen’s works before 2004, see the Er-ling-ling-wu nian 
Taiwan zuoqujia nianjian, 268-273; Pan Shiji and Chen Jieru, Rushi de xiangchou 
zhi lii—Lu Yan, 139-142. 

A complete worklist of Ma Shui-long was provided by the composer to me on 
February 2, 2007. 

Jian Qiaozhen, “Jianchi xiangtu, chuantong yu xiandai,” 20-26. 

Er-ling-ling-wu nian Taiwan zuoqujia nianjian, 278-283. The works list of Lai 
Deh-ho in this paragraph have been provided by the composer on 6 February 
2007. 

The complete worklist of Pan Hwang-long was provided by the composer to me 
in January 2007. 

Jian Qiaozhen, “Ci’er de xusheng,” 18-25. See also Luo Jimin, Gujin xiangsheng 
yinyue meng. 

These details are based on the worklists provided by the nine composers to me as 
listed here. Of the nine, the works written between 2003-2006 of Wang Sue-ya, 
Jen Chen-hui, Lin Kuei-ju, Ma Ting-yi and Chao Ching-wen have been provided 
to me in their emails. See also Er-ling-ling-wu nian Taiwan zuoqujia nianjian, 
12-17, 18-21, 22-25, 30-35, 50-53, 74-77, 98-101, 130-135, 228-233. 

The list of Lo Wing-fai's awards and works is based on Chan's Xianggang zuoqujia 
lianhui, 170-174 and an updated worklist up to 2006 provided by the composer 
to me in January 2007. See also Chapter 7. 

The information on Chan Wing-wah’s works is based on Chan’s Xianggang 
zuoqujia lianhui, 1-17, and an updated worklist up to 2006 provided by the 
composer to me in January 2007. See also Chapter 7. 

Ram, “New Music for Asian Audiences,” 9. 

Finlay, “In Harmony with Words of Worship,” 7. 

“List of Selected Commissioned Works (of Chan Wai-kwong),” dated January 31, 2007 
provided by the composer to me. See also Chan, Xianggang zuoqujia lianhui, 66-72. 
“List of Works (of Hui Cheung-wai),” dated January 31, 2007 provided by the 
composer to me. See also Chan, Xianggang zuoqujia lianhui, 67-72. 

A complete worklist of Chan Hing-yan was provided by the composer to me on 
February 6, 2007. 

A complete worklist of Lo Hau-man was provided by the composer to me on 
February 11, 2007. 
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22; 
33, 


54. 


395; 


56. 


37 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 


Programme of the concert by the Hong Kong Sinfonietta on March 10, 2006, 
21—22. See also Chan, Xianggang zuogujia lianhui, 44—46; the list of works of Yip 
Shu-kin has been provided by the composer on 28 February 2007. 

“A Well-Kept Secret,” 8. 

For the details of these 17 issues, please see http://home.wxs.nl/~chime. 

Barbara Mittler’s recent publications and papers include: “A Panorama of New 


»« » « 


Chinese Music,” “Performing New Chinese Music,” “From Mozart to Mao to 
Mozart,” 36-51, “Sound Patterns of Cultural Memory,” “Against National Style,” 
“New Chinese Music”; and “C. C. Liu on New Music in China,” 3-15. 

See Kouwenhoven’s articles: “Barbarian Pipes Forever,’ 3-7, “Music in Cities, 
Music in Villages,” 4-7, and “Towards an ‘Early Music Movement’ in China,” 1-6. 
See Utz’s articles: “Between the Abstract and Concrete,” 35—45, and “Cultural 
Accommodation and Exchange,” 119-151. 

See Gild, “Dreams of Renewal Inspired by Japan and the West,” 116-123; Shen, 
“Qingzhu and I,” 64-66; Jones, Yellow Music; Rao, “Hearing Pentatonicism 
through Serialism,” 190-231; and Melvin and Cai, Rhapsody in Red. 

Fen Wenci, Zhongwai yinyue jiaoliu shi. 

Tian Qing, “Piaoliu yinyue changhe,” 35-36. 

Ju Qihong, Xin Zhongguo yinyue shi. 

Wang An'guo, “Shuping,” 108-110. 

See, for example, these articles by Ju Qihong: “Xinyinyue shijia yu xiandai sichao 
yanjiu,’ 12-18, “Dangdai yinyue yanjiu,” 58—64, “Zai lishi yu weilai zhijian jueze,” 
52-61 and “Shishi diyi xing,” 22-26. 

Such as the views taken by Xu Shijia in Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue shigang; and 
by Xia Yanzhou in Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue shi jianbian. 

Ling Ruilan, Ershi shiji zhongguo yinyue shiliie. The same author has another book 
entitled Dongbei xiandai yinyue shi. 

Zhang Jingwei, Zhongguo jindai yinyue shiliao. 

Sun Jinan, Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue jiaoyu shi. 

See Dai Jiafang’s articles: “Lun Jingju yangbanxi,” “Lun jiaoxiang yinyue,” and 
“Dongluan zhong de xuanxiao.” 

The information is based on Dai’s letter to me dated December 25, 2006. 

Yang Liqing, Yinyue xueshu lunwenji; the two volumes were published again in 
2006 under the title of Yinyue xueshu de lishi guiji [The historical track of music 
scholarship]. 

Zhongguo yinyue de lishi xingtai. 

Chen Lingqun, Zhongguo jinxiandai yinyue shi yanjiu. 

Chen Lingqun and Luo Qin, Xiao Youmei quanji, vol. 1. 

Huang Zi yizuo ji has eight volumes: vol. 1. Instrumental works; vol. 2. Vocal 
works; vol. 3. Articles; vol. 4. Harmony; vol. 5. Chinese music history; vol. 6. 
Western music history; vols. 7 and 8. Miscellaneous manuscripts of notes on 
compositions, lectures notes and notes taken during the undergraduate years of 
study in the United States, photos, etc. 

He Liiting quanji has eight volumes: vol. 1. Vocal works; vol. 2. Instrumental, 
choral, and theatre music works; vol. 3. Translations and publications; vol. 4. 
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66. 
67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 
72. 


73. 


Notes 


Memoir and diary; vols. 5-7. Articles; vol. 8. Memoir, diary, photos and miscella- 
neous notes. 

Lu Yuxiu, Taiwan yinyue shi. 

Between 1985 to 2005, the Hong Kong Ethnomusicology Society and the Centre 
of Asian Studies of the University of Hong Kong jointly published seven volumes 
of monographs on the history of New Music in China and ten volumes of mono- 
graphs on ethnomusicological studies. Pease see the Prologue of this book. 

See Yu Siu-wah’s articles: “Lishi yuanmao yu xianshi,” 67-81, “Interaction or 
Cultural Displacement?”, 241-258 (with Korean translation, 259-269), “The Use 
and Meaning of Bell Chimes,” “Identity of Hong Kong Composers,” 15-19, “Cong 
‘guoyue’ dao ‘zhongyue,” 132-136, 149-161, “Two Practices,” 57-71, “The Revi- 
talisation of Imperial Symbols,” 84-91, and “Jiaoxiangqu 1997,” 49-53. 

See Yang Hanlun’s articles: “The Politics of Celebrating the Others,” “Globalisation 
and Western Music Historiography,” and with Saffle, “The Politics of Music and 
Identity.” 

See Lam Ching-wah’s articles: “Musical Exchanges,” and “A Highlight of French 
Jesuit Scholarship,” 127-147. 

Liu Ching-chih, Zhongguo xinyinyue shi lun. 

See Liu Ching-chih’s articles: “Copying, Imitating and Transplanting” (The 
Chinese version is published as “Chaoxi, mofang, yizhi,” 7—10, 60-69), “Zhongguo 
Xinyinyue de lilun jichu,” 1-13, “Youguan Zhongguo Xinyinyue,” vii—xix, “Jidian 
chengqing,” 534-587; “Daxing zhongyue hezou yishu,” 111-119, “Chuantong 
guoyue yu xin guoyue,” and “Yinyue zuopin, yuepai zhi ben,” 18-20. 
Kouwenhoven, “Too Close for comfort,” 5—7.74. 
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Texts of Lyrics with English Translation 


The texts of song lyrics other than those already included in the muscial 
examples are provided in both Chinese and English in this appendix. 


Chapter 2 
(Bit) ERA A (#51-52) 
> > YOY H- HB 


A 
Hee FE eS >» (UAE IEE © 
HR’ RRR RR? 
KUNUIA ROA! 
te RAZ A WS 
F HE IE VA FA o 
ft BULB > 
SE tip mI IE AR | 
RAZ ARR 
BLEEM BK! 
AKERE VA EME 
MRS IER o 
Rab RAR » 
RARA” 
AA PEC 
RMR 
AEB US 
FATE Re 





Luohua [Fallen petals] Lyrics by Li Shutong (p. 51-52) 


Flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter, 

flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter, 

Only falling petals, dropping wordless to the ground, transforming into dust. 
Silent, lonely, silent, lonely, silent, lonely, silent, lonely. 

For them the lustre of spring has gone forever, never to be heard of again! 
Remember the warmth of the east wind in the daytime 
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And the sweet scents competing in their loveliness. 

Now the petals have fallen in an exquisite cascade, 

All at once the season changes, time moves on and spring decays! 
See the falling pink bid farewell to the branch 

And the damaged blossoms withered, over! 

The seasons arrive in order, changing turn by turn, 

A gentle reminder that time is drawing on. 

Blooming and decay take so little time, 

Our fortunes wax and wane in line with constant laws. 

The fleeting years of a human life are like the morning dew, 
The Underworld too thrives and then declines. 

The crimson years of our prime pass by so fast, 

Our spring will never come back again. 





(A) Ake J (52-53) 


ep BH ABA 

PLA RRA e 

HR IRAE aa 
FRA RE WP iH o 
MEAG EA 
SURE TEAS © 
E ie 

FE BHP AL 
EARM o 
(RRA) FH—K) 


WA 

PLA RAR e 

HAF FRR Pa 
ESR ER o 
MEERA 
TBR IA EAA GR © 
Hi ty $B 

FE RFP AL 
SK ep Zo 
(GRRE CHK) 


Yue [The moon] Lyrics by Li Shutong (p. 52-53) 


Look up into the bright, bright sky, 

Where the moon hangs shining in the void. 
Look down on the chaos of the world below, 
Where dust all but obscures the middle way. 
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If only that magical light could reach everywhere, 
Cleaning away the dirt and spreading fragrance. 
Infinitely distant, 

Holy and mysterious, 

That magical light we shall look up to for ever. 
(Last five lines to be repeated once) 


Look up into the bright, bright sky, 

Where the moon hangs shining in the void. 

Look down on the darkness of the world below, 

The ways through the world are filled with much sorrow. 
If only that magical light could reach everywhere, 
Dispersing pain, and spreading relief. 

Infinitely distant, 

Holy and mysterious, 

That magical light we shall look up to for ever. 

(Last five lines to be repeated once) 





(KE) ARE A (53-55) 


KAMINS HIR 
FYE TZ IRE RE RR o 
ty & RGR ER » 
ALBA 
PAL RAY 
4% WAG AR ih ER 
ARRAS TE 

Wy Be) ely Re Bee AE 
SAL Fi He Se TK AF 
FEA IB JE E IF 
He AP TE hin se AZ 
TRE FP id RIESE 
JE SAR AR BUR 
EEA È BRR af 
Be RH I KB 
E ia Ay Bh RP 
HELFA A 
EE EE O 
BERD AEH 

FEF RAP RGU BE » 
GILLIS o 
KAMBA 
WOKE 
APL EK BH | 


o 


o 


U o 


o 


o + o 
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Wanzhong [Evening bells] Lyrics by Li Shutong (p. 53-55) 


Mother earth is nodding off, the setting sun sleeps, 

From deserted scrubland plains the evening mist disperses. 
Hidden birds cease their song as twilight descends, 

Silence reigns supreme, in the groves there is a chill. 

With a mighty rush of wind from the far horizon 

The booming of the bells heads for the world beyond. 
Relentless their magic sound is plucking at the heartstrings, 
Our silent musings are possessed by the profound. 

All creatures sick and suffering, who is there to help? 
Ensnared in the dusty net all revert to mud and slime. 

The gods alone take pity and manifest their glory 

To save us from our state of sin and reveal to us the light; 
So kow-towing we proclaim our eternal devotion, 
Heavy-lidded, meditate and offer respectful prayers. 
Suddenly a brightness illumines the void, 

Soaring clouds seem to force the gates of heaven. 

Its seven-jewelled splendour bewitches clouds and mist; 
Purest jades and bluest feathers cascade in profusion. 
Bathe in divine light, do homage to the holy, 

Prostrate yourselves, hymn the grace of the saints. 

Look up to the celestial paths, glimpse the clouds of compassion, 
Now clear, now suddenly faint. 

While the sound of the bells sinks the end of the day, 
Divine grace persists for all time, 

Grace divine, infinitely great! 





(ERA) He R (H 66-67) 


III EB 
AAEN PAR AEH |! 
EAT AP uni 
BBL: Cie ARES o 
JOLIE Ay BIR > 

He May E+ NA MN BE HEE o 





Junge er shou [Two military songs] (excerpt) by Zhang Chunyi (p. 66-67) 


Onward, onward, let’s muster our courage and see who can be first! 

Onward, onward, extend to us the right to self-determination! 

Let’s brace ourselves, let’s summon up the nation’s soul, 

Dreaming of independence, hearts hard as tempered metal, 

Let’s lay down our trivial lives for our country, 

Life without honour is shameful, and we dread the partition of this sacred land. 
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(KEA) fek AE A (#69) 


F Ua ae 
Bai 
MDA 

REEF SLB — HB o 


Nii junren [Women soldiers] (excerpt) Lyrics by Qiu Jin (p. 69) 


Fighting with hatred for a common enemy we risk bloody execution, 
For the thousand cities of our nation, 

We scarf-clad females strive hard, 

To form a united force not lagging behind the men. 





(Hite) ARR A (A 76-77) 


aK ALTA A 
HAR 
AEK? 
F740 
Bs vy o 

E-F FL BARE SUE > 
TAE RAE o 
Fr: 
FKF? 

5A BAX o 

#7 SZ 
AČ 

HRK 

J. FER © 
KARA’ 
RRA ° 

AL WAC AAA S 
HERSE o 
Ato: 

— HEF i 
EAEE © 





Manjianghong 

[To the tune of Manjianghong] Lyrics by Li Shutong (p. 76-77) 
The immaculate white Kunlun mountains are crowned by the moon, 
Someone is howling, long and shrill. 

Look—in the bottom of the bag 

A precious sword as pure as snow 
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From many acts of gratitude and revenge. 

With both hands rip out the craven liver 

And cast from an inch of gold a mind set on democratic rights. 
When his life comes to be reckoned up, 

Whoever has not betrayed this ideal of a man 

Will have the right kind of head. 


Jing Ke’s tomb 

Lies beside the Xianyang road; 

When Nie Zheng died 

His skeleton was left exposed. 

Our greatest river flows eastwards 

The emotion it arouses lingers around us. 
Souls are transformed into Jingwei birds 
And loyal hearts are splahed with blood as they grow. 
See, in the present time, 

This expanse of fine land 

Is made by heroes. 


Chapter 3 


GE) WAKA (R 107108) 


JK BARN + 
ART IR AF 
AB 
AME SL 
Py de BE A 
Wee, 
ITE SLY | 
BRB) AR 
ay E AR >» 
EER? 

Wik AA RAA o 
BIBIE! 
RER! 

RT: RAAR. 
Fk AE WE © 

SA 

ani EA! | 
Hel Ge 1 1s! 


o 


o wu 


za 
ra 


~ 
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Ting [Listen] Lyrics by Yi Weizhai (p. 107-108) 


The waiting insects hibernate, 

The trees in the forest are motionless. 

That flapping sound, 

Is it the cry of a strip of paper? 

The double door is shut fast. 

It lightly pauses, 

The candlewick’s shadow! 

There is no sound of human voices. 

The lilt of the Tartar pipe has ceased, 

The bells on the eaves have stopped their tinkling, 

A far-off brook, clear and shallow, winds gently on its way. 
Listen! Listen! Listen! 

Try listening again! 

I have heard the snow streaming down in the winter months, 
The fine mist sleeping, 

A tune on my heart-strings, 

And the delicate trembling of the blue sky! ! 

Listen! Listen! Listen! 


Chapter 4 
(GBH) HR TL A (AR 239) 


EMERAALT ua 
ARTERA 
A SUT RRIRIK EA 09 ALAA Fo E ARAG RTE o 
Py RACH ART 
oT th ES 
RAF Ze 
(RAK: pee: wi) M) 





Taiwan wuqu 
[Taiwanese dances] (excerpt) Lyrics by Jiang Wenye (p. 239) 


There I saw magnificent palaces, 
saw majestic towers, 
saw ancestral temples and the ruins of old homes surrounded by woods. 
But then they all vanished from sight, 
Changed into ghosts, 
Melted into the universe. 
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Chapter 5 
CHB MLE) HR HH (#329) 


FAG HAG DEE 
FEMA ARF ; 
AW ET 
AR SMH o 


Huanghe de gushi 
[The story of the yellow crane] (excerpt) By Shi Yongkang (p. 329) 


Yellow crane, yellow crane, come quickly and dance, 
Whatever you do, don’t go to the master’s house. 

To the tune of my flute, 

Dance some more for the people. 


Chapter 6 
(LiF RA) PR ES h ti A (#468) 
AM RAL 
LEST RRL 


W A CAE EAL AK GE PRR G o 


AAR ' 
LEM RRM 
48 4) SE OP RK TE TG ALAE © 


WAJAR 
KN rR 
SP AY AGAR AE 
KER GE Fo HAP] SB ST | 


Taiyang zui hong, Mao zhuxi zui qin 

[The sun is reddest of all, 

Chairman Mao is dearest of all] (excerpt) Music by Wang Xiren, (p. 468) 
lyrics by Fu Lin 

The sun is reddest of all, 

The sun is reddest of all, 

Chairman Mao is dearest of all, 

Your glorious Thoughts will shine for ever in my heart. 


The spring breeze is warmest of all, 
Chairman Mao is dearest of all, 
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Your revolutionary line will forever guide our voyage. 


Your achievements are higher than the sky, 
Your kindness is deeper than the ocean, 
The sun in my heart will never set, 

Your heart will for ever beat with ours. 





CSL LKZEE) He AREY AY A (4468-469) 


BX HDKEEE 
RAGE RICE 
FRAT RA > 
E89 TER ABA o 


Chang zhi shange gei dang ting 
[Sing a folk song for the Party] (excerpt) Music by Zhu Jian’er, (p. 468-469) 
lyrics by Jiao Ping 


Sing a folk song for the Party, 

I look on the Party like a mother, 
Mother only gave birth to my body, 
The Party’s glory illuminates my heart. 
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Major works Composed between 1956 and 1966 


In Appendix 2 of his Dangdai Zhongguo yinyue chuangzuo gaishu [Survey of 
contemporary Chinese musical creation], Li Huanzhi provides a list of 
symphonic music, orchestral music, cantatas, operas, dance dramas and 
instrumental music composed between 1956 and 1966, together with the 
names of the composers. The list is reproduced below as a historical docu- 
ment for readers’ easy reference. 


SYMPHONIC MUSIC 

Changzheng [Long March] (Symphony) Ding Shande 
Kang Ri zhanzheng [Anti-Japanese War] (Symphony Wang Yunjie 
No. 2) 

Yingxiong haidao [Heroes Island] (Symphony No.1) Li Huanzhi 


Symphony No. 1 Luo Zhongrong 
Zai liehuo zhong yongsheng [Eternal life amid the Luo Zhongrong 
flames] (Symphony No. 2) 

Symphony No. 1 Ma Sicong 
Symphony No. 2 Ma Sicong 
Xingfu shenghuo [A fortunate life] (Symphony) Sha Mei 
Dongfang de shuguang [Dawn in the east] Shi Yongkang 
(Symphony) 

Zheng Chenggong (Symphony) Xiao Yan, Lü Qiming 
Bethune (Symphony) Lü Qiming 
Gada Meilin [The Gada plum-blossoms] Xin Huguang 
(Symphonic poem) 

Renmin yingxiong jinianbei [Monument to the Qu Wei 


People’s Heroes] (Symphonic poem) 
Qingchun zhi ge [Song of youth] (Symphonic poem) Yu Shuxian 
Yi ge nii yingxiong [A heroine] (Symphonic poem) Luo Zhongrong 
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Mu Guiying guashuai |Mu Guiying takes command] 
(Symphonic poem) 

Wuhan suixiangqu [Wuhan caprice] (Symphonic 
poem) 

Gechang er xiao fangniulang [Song of two young 
herdboys] (Symphonic poem) 

Kunlun chunxiao [Spring morning in the Kunlun 
Mountains] (Symphonic poem) 

Hong Hu chiweidui [Red Guards of Hong Hu] 
(Suite) 

Guanghui de jieri [Glorious festival] (Suite) 
Jiangnan [South of theYangtze] (Suite) 
Kang-Zang (Suite) 

Caoyuan [Grasslands] (Suite) 

Zai zuguo dadi shang [In the great expanse of the 
motherland] (Symphonic tone-painting) 

Feizhou [African] (Suite) 

Qu Yuan (Suite) 

Shimian maifu [Ambush from all sides] (Suite) 
Heinu hen [Resentment of the black slaves] (Suite) 
Bianjiang [Frontier] (Suite) 

Nanhai zhi bin [Shore of the Southern Sea] (Suite) 
Pengpeng [Jumping] (Suite) 

1949 (Suite) 

Yu meiren |The mermaid] (Dance drama suite) 


Jieri [Festival] (Prelude) 
Jieri | Festival] (Prelude) 


Baimaonii [|The white-haired girl] (Fantasia 
overture) 

Hong Hu chiweidui [Red Guards of Hong Hu] 
(Fantasia) 

Shisanling shuiku luocheng dianli (Inauguration of 
the Ming Tombs Reservoir] (Prelude) 

Juren de bufa [The steps of the giant] 

Shuiku [Reservoir] (Caprice) 
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Zhongyang yuetuan 
[Central Orchestra] 
Jiang Dingxian 


Qin Yongcheng 


Wang Gengsheng, 
Yang Kun et al. 
Luo Zhongrong 


Qu Wei 
Huang Yijun 
Lu Huabo 
Xin Huguang 
Wu Zugiang 


Wu Zugiang 
Ma Sicong 

Wu Haoye 
Sheng Lihong 
Chen Mingzhi 
Yang Hua 

Huo Cunhui 
Liu Zhuang 

Wu Zugiang, Du 
Mingxin 

Zhu Jian’er 

Wei Zuofan, Shi 
Wanchun 

Qu Wei 


Qu Wei, Cao Peng 
Luo Zhongrong 


Qu Xixian 
Zhong Xinming 
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ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 

Xinjiang wuqu diyi hao | Xinjiang dance No. 1] 
Xinjiang wuqu dier hao [Xinjiang dance No. 2] 
Huobajie zhi ye |The night of the Torch Festival] 
Xunyang |The Xunyang River] 

Saiwai wuqu [Dance from beyond the frontier] 
Xinjiang kuangxiangqu [Xinjiang rhapsody] 


Kongque kaiping [The peacock spreads its tail] 

Jieri {Festival | 

Liaoliang de shange [A folk song loud and clear] 
Xiaopin wushou [Five short pieces] 

Caiyun zhuiyue [Coloured clouds chase the moon] 
Kuaile de luosuo [Happy chattering] 

Fengyang huagu [Flower drums of Fengyang] 

Wo de zuguo [My motherland] 


Chun dao Jiangnan [Spring arrives south of the 
Yangtze] 

Chern’ guang [Morning light] 

Jinhua yu ziluolan [Golden flowers and violets] 
(Xinjiang dance) 

Huanle de caoyuan [Joyous grasslands] 


Zuguo de shanhe {Mountains and rivers of the moth- 
erland] (Ballad) 


Chun zhi wuqu [Dance of spring] 

Caicha deng [Pick-tea Lantern] 

Zai tianye shang [In the countryside] 

Mugu xiaojing [Pastureland vignette] 

Xiaohe tangshui [Trickling streams] 

Yanzi [Swallows] 

Lu sheng wuqu [Dance for pipes and strings] 
Xianyue wuqu [Suite for strings] 

Divertimento 

Variations on the theme of the Guangdong song 
Shuangfei hudie [Two butterflies] 

Zhinii chuanhua [The weaving-maid threads flow- 
ers] (Dance suite) 
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Ding Shande 

Ding Shande 

Liao Shengjing 
Zhang Xiaohu 

Ma Sicong 

Ma Sicong, arranged 
by Liu Yubao 

Liang Min 

Lu Hong’en 

Wen Tan 

He Liiting 

Arranged by Liu Yong 
Arranged by A Kejian 
Gao Shishu 

Liu Yong 

Mao Yurun 


Mao Yurun 
Mao Yurun 


Qin Yongcheng 
Jin Yanping 


Jin Yanping 

Chen Tianhe 

Bian Zushan 

Fang Dan, Wei Xing 
Tan Jiongming 

Wu Zugiang 

Wu Haoye 

Meili Qige 

Zheng Qiufeng 


Arranged by Chen 
Peixun 


Sun Zheng 
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Mache [Horse-drawn cart] 


Gui tu saipao [The tortoise and the hare] (Music for 
a fairy-tale) 
Xiaoxiong [Little bears] (Suite) 


CANTATAS 

Xingan ling shang xuehua piao [Snowflakes dance 
on Xing’an Peak] 

Shengli huakai biandi hong [The flowers of victory 
bloom, the ground is all red] 

Fengshou [Bumper harvest] (Song Cycle) 

Renmin yingxiong yongchui buxiu [Immortal are the 
people’s heroes] 

Sanmen xia [Three Gorges] (Cantata) 

Zuguo wansui [Long live the motherland] 

Xingfu he [Joy River] (Cantata) 


Xiang Xiuli (Cantata) 
Haihe zhi ge [Song of the seas and rivers] (Oratorio) 


Shisanling shuiku [Ming Tombs Reservoir] (Cantata) 
Huai-Hai zhanyi |The Huai-Hai campaign] (Song 
Cycle) 

Huangpu jiang song [Ode to the Huangpu River] 
Changzheng [Long March] Song cycle: “Hongjun 
bupa yuanzheng nan” [The Red Army is not afraid 
of the expedition’s hardships] 

Xingfu huakai wannian chang [The flowers of joy 
shall bloom forever] 

Yingxiong de shipian [Epic of the heroes] (Symphonic 
cantata) 

Lankao renmin duo gizhi, ganjiao riyue huan xintian 
[The people of Lankao aspire so high; they dare to 
teach the sun and moon to change the sky] 

Zuguo zai qianjin [The motherland is advancing] 
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Ge Yan 
Shi Zhenrong 


Wu Yingju 


Zheng Lticheng 


Li Jiefu, Ding Ming, Li 
Zhongyi 

Hong Ming 

Zhang Dinghe 


Qu Xixian 

Shi Lemeng 

Xiao Bai, Wang 
Jiufang et al. 

Zhang Wengang 
Teachers and students 
of the Tianjin Conser- 
vatory Composition 
Department 

He Liiting 

Shen Yawei, Zhang Rui 
et al. 

Ding Shande 

Chen Geng, Sheng 
Mao et al. 


Bi Shugin 
Zhu Jian’er 


Li Huanzhi 


Meng Guibin 
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Dian dao shuixiang ren huanchang [Delight of the Li Huanzhi, Wang 
people on the arrival of electricity in the region of Yiwen 
rivers and lakes] (Cantata) 


Shiyou ge [Song of oil] Li Qun 

Zuguo song [Ode to the motherland] Liu Chi 

Shaonian yingxiong Liu Wenxue [The young hero Liu Teachers and students 

Wenxue] of the Central Conser- 
vatory of Music 

OPERAS 

Huai Yin ji [The record of Huai Yin] Zhang Dinghe 

Yingchunhua kai le [Winter jasmine is in bloom] Chen Zi, Liang 
Kexiang 

Hong xia [Rosy clouds] Zhang Rui 


Liangge nü Hongjun [Two female soldiers in the Red Shi Lemeng 
Army] 


Hong Yun Ya [Red Cloud Cliff] Shu Tiemin, Zeng 
Fanke, Zhang 
Zhengping 

Chunlei [Spring thunder] Chen Zi, Du Yu 

Doushi ting [Poem-contest Pavilion] Zhang Dinghe, Du Yu 

Chunfeng yangliu [Willows in the spring breeze] Chen Zi 

Dou E yuan [Snow in summer] Chen Zi, Du Yu 

Gada Meilin [The Gada plum-blossoms] Du Yu 

Hongmei ling [Red Plum-blossom Ridge] Zhang Yu 

Ziyou houlai ren [We have our own successors] Ge Guangrui 

Renhuan majiao [A busy country scene] Du Yu 

Caoyuan zhi ge [Song of the steppes] Luo Zongxian 

Ke shan hongri [Red sun over Ke Shan] Zhuang Ying, Lu Ming 

Hong Hu chiweidui [Red Guards of Hong Hu] Zhang Jing’an, 
Ouyang Qianshu 

Wangfu yun [A cloud longing for her husband] Zheng Lticheng 

Jiang jie [Sister Jiang] Yang Ming, Jiang 
Chunyang 

Hong shanhu [Red coral] Wang Xiren, Hu 


Shiping 
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Liu Sanjie [Third Sister Liu] 
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Liuzhou Third Sister 
Liu script creation 
team. Lyrics and 
music arranged by the 
Guangxi Zhuang 
Autonomous Region 
Joint Performance 
meeting 


Nanhai Changcheng [The Great Wall of the Southern Mao Yuan, Ma Fei 


Sea] 
Ayiguli 


DANCE DRAMA 
Baolian deng [Lamp of Baolian] 
Shi Yi kanchai [Hacking logs] 


Niulang zhinü [The cowhead and the girl 


weaver] 

Lei Feng ta [Lei Feng Tower] 
Yu meiren [The mermaid] 
Manluo hua 


Xiaodao hui [The Small-Sword Society] 
Xiang jiang bei qu (North of Xiang River) 


Wudou hongyun (Five red clouds) 


Dielianhua (To the tune of Dielianhua) 
Hongse niangzijun [Red Detachment of 


Women] 


Baimaonü [The white-haired girl] 


Shi Fu, Wusi Manjiang 


Zhang Xiaohu 
Cao Huoxing 
Chen Degian, Hu Jun, Cao Yuwen 


Liang Kexiang 

Wu Zugiang, Du Mingxin 

Qi Zhou, Zhu Shuhua, Zhang Ke, 
Wang Pingbo, Li Weibai 

Shang Yi 

Shi Yuemeng, Lü Yuan, Zhang Ke 
Yan Ke, Zheng Qiufeng, Wang 
Shengyu 

Tie Yuan, Liu Yan, Zhao Bang 
Wu Zugiang, Du Mingxin, Dai 
Hongwei, Shi Wanchun, Wang 
Yanzhao 

Qu Wei, Yan Jinsun 


MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRAS OF CHINESE INSTRUMENTS 
Xiaodao hui [The Small-Sword Society] (Suite) Shang Yi 
Sanbei meijiu jing qingren [Three cups of fine wine to Hou Luping 


toast my beloved] 


Kuri dongsheng [The sun rises in the east] 


Zou Xingru, Dong 
Hongde 
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Qizhuang shanhe [A heroic spirit which conquers Peng Xiuwen 
mountains and rivers] 

Qingshan wanli chang you chang [The blue mountains Xu Qingyan 
stretch for more than ten thousand [i] 


Hongse niangzijun [Red Detachment of Women] Huang Zhun 

(Caprice) (based on the music from the film) 

Zhuangzhi lingyun [Soaring aspirations] (Suite) Liu Wenjin 

Yan he [Yan River] (Fantasia) (yangqin concerto) Yu Qingzhu, Wu 
Haoye 

Nanjiang [Southern border] (Dance) Yu Qingzhu 

Huahaoyueyuan : Wanju wuqu [The flowers are Arranged by Huang 

beautiful and the moon is round - Dance of the toys] Yi, Shi Lemeng, Zeng 
Jiaqing 

Donghai yuge | East China Sea fishing song] Ma Shenglong, Gu 
Guanren 

Qin Xianglian Peng Xiuwen et al. 

Tianyuan [Pastoral] (Suite) Wei Qiyuan 


Qingqiang zhuti suixiangqu [Caprice on a Shaanxi opera Zou Zhenxiao et al. 
theme] 

Chundao tianjian [Spring arrives in the fields] (Gaohu Lin Yun 

solo) 

Erquan yingyue [The moon shines over two fountains] Arranged by Li 

(for national string ensemble) Huanzhi and Li Qun 


MUSIC FOR STRINGS 


Liang Shanbo yu Zhu Yingtai (Violin concerto) He Zhanhao, Chen 
Gang 

Ke Xiang (Violin concerto) Chen Gang, Ding 
Zhiruo 

Liu Hulan (Violin concerto) Wang Yaohua 

Jiaxiang zhi ge [Song of homeland] (Violin) Wang Shu 

Huixuanqu [Rondo] (Violin) Wu Zugiang 

Mu ge [Madrigal] (Violin) Ma Sicong 

Xinjiang zhi chun [Spring of Xinjiang] (Violin) Yao Zhong 


Shanlin change [Morning song of the forest] (Violin) Situ Huacheng 
Ertong Jiari zuqu [Suite for children’s hoilday] (Violin) Situ Huacheng 
Huanxiangqu [Fantasia] (Violin) Fu Gengchen 
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Yuzhou changwan [Evening song of fishing boat] 
(Violin) 

Kuanxiangqu [Rhapsody] (Violin) 

Two violin solos with folk song as themes 

Haibin yinshi [Poem of the seashore] (Violin) 
Nadamu shenghui [Party of Nadamu] (Violin) 
Minfeng wuqu [Folk dance] (Violin) 

Jiangnan hao [South of Yangtze is good] (Violin) 
Menggu xiaodiao [A Mongolian tune] (Violin) 


Cello Fantasia 

Wuyan ge [Song without words] (Cello) 
Yinshi [Tone poem] (Cello) 

Yuxiang qu [Song of a fishing village] (Cello) 
Dadi zhi ge [Song of the vastland] (Cello) 
Jieri de huanxi [The joy of the festival] (Cello) 
Huiyi [Remembrances] (Cello) 

Gada Meilin [The Gada plum-blossoms] 


MUSIC FOR PIANO 

Qingnian ganggin xiezouqu [Young person’s piano 
concerto] 

Wuczhi shan [Five-Finger Mountain] (Suite) 
Thirty-three Miao Folksong Tunes for Piano 


Wo gaosu ni... [I tell you ...] (Prelude No. 1) 
Theme and Variations 

Ballade 

Ba-Shu zhi hua [Pictures from Sichuan] (Suite of 
Sichuan folk song themes) 

Xiangcun de jieri [Village festival] 

Ganggin xiao zuqu [Little suite for piano] 
Sonatina No. 1 

Prelude 

Caicha wu [Tea-picking dance] 

Shan ge [Folk song] 

Huadeng wu [Festive lantern dance] 
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Arranged by Li 
Guoquan 

Jin Yanping 

Ri - Jilong 

Qin Yongcheng 


Zhang Jingping 
Tan Miziet al. 
Arranged by Xin 
Huguang 

Sang Tong 
Tian Baoluo 
Huang Huwei 
Shi Yongkang 
Yu Shu 

Huo Cunhui 
Shi Yongkang 
Wang Qiang 


Liu Shikun et al. 


Zhang Dong 
Arranged by Sang 
Tong 

Zhu Jian’er 

Zhu Jian’er 

Zhu Jian’er 
Huang Huwei 


Huang Huwei 
Wu Shikai 

Luo Zhongrong 
Qu Wei 

Li Ruixing 

Dai Pusheng 
Zhang Chun 
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Sinian [Longing] 


Jianjian hua : Dui hua[ Cutting flowers - Pairing 


flowers | 
Three sonatinas 
Sonatina No. 4 


Tajike guwu [Tajik drum-dance] 


Six Yi folk songs 


Hongqi banchedui |The Red Flag cart crew] 
Yu meiren xuanqu [Selected tunes from the dance- 


drama The Mermaid] 


Shaanbei minge zhuti bianzouqu [Variations on a 
Northern Shaanxi folk song theme] (dedicated to the 


young) 


Gaoshan zu [Mountain peoples] (Suite) 
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Arranged by Yang 
Bihai 
Arranged by Zhang Yi 


Ma Sicong 

Ma Sicong 

Shi Fu 

Yang Bihai 

Yu Shu 

Wu Zugiang, Du 
Mingxin 

Sun Yilin 


Tian Baoluo 
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APPENDIX III 
Further Readings on New Music in Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and Macao 


Taiwan 

Chen Lingqun. “Taiwan sheng jinxiandai yinyue guan kui” [A limited view of modern 
and contemporary music in Taiwan province]. Yinyue yishu [The art of music], 
no. 4 (1986): 26-36. 

Chen Mao-shuen. “Zhonghua minguo de minzu yinyue gongzuo.” Paper presented at 
the 1988 International Modern Music Festival, Hong Kong, December 22-30, 
1988. 

. “Zhonghua minguo de minzu yinyue gongzuo: Taiwan minzu yinyue 
wenxuan, jieshao” [Ethnomusicology work in the Republic of China—Documents 
on ethnomusicology in Taiwan: Introduction]. In Disanjie Zhongguo minzu yinyue 
xuehui yilun wenji [Collected papers from the Third conference of the ethnomu- 
sicology society], 342-353. Taipei: Taiwan xingzhengyuan wenhua jianshe wei- 
yuanhui, 1988. 
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58-61. 

. “Huishou sanshi nian Jiang Wenye fuxing de ganwu” [A retrospect on Jiang 

Wenye’s thirty years of revivial]. Beishi guoyue [Taipei municipal Chinese music], 

no. 222 (September 2006): 4-11. 








Er-ling-ling-wu nian Taiwan zuoqujia nianjian [2005 Yearbook of composers in 
Taiwan]. Taipei: Taiwan zuoqujia xiehui, 2006. 


Fan Weici. “Chuantong yinyue de xiandai yixiang” [The modern image of traditional 
music]. Beishi guoyue [Taipei municipal Chinese music], no. 226 (November 
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Fu Mengli, ed. Liufang: Huang Yau-tai de yuejiao rensheng [Huang Yau-tai’s musical 
and teaching life]. Gaoxiong: Chunhui chubanshe, 2000. 
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Xu Bonian. “Qingyi xiangjiao sanshi zai: Shuyu Li Taixiang zuoping yanzouhui qian” [A 
friendship of 30 years: A note before the concert of Li Taixiang’s works]. Yuelan 
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Chart I 


The Development of New Music in China (1885-2006) 





1800-1900 





Major Historical Events in 
China 


Opium Wars 

Taiping Rebellion 
Self-strengthening 
Movement 
Sino-Japanese War 
Hundred Days’ Reform 


Development of New Music 


European music is introduced into China: Taiping 
Heavenly Kingdom establishes a Ceremonial Music 
Office and decree that officials and the military 
must sing hymns at all ceremonial events. 
Westernisation of military music: Sir Robert Hart 
sets up his own private band; Yuan Shikai drills 
troops at Xiaozhan, Tianjin and sets up a western- 
style military band. 





1920-1936 





Major Historical Events in 
China 


Xinhai Revolution 
Establishment of the 
Republic of China 

May Fourth Movement 
Founding of the Chinese 
Communist Party 


Development of New Music 


Schoolsong: In 1905, the Qing government abol- 
ishes the old examination system and sets up new 
schools with “singing” as a subject on the curric- 
ulum. Music educators Zeng Zhimin, Shen Xin’gong 
and Li Shutong return from studying in Japan and 
energetically promote “schoolsong,” thus laying the 
foundations for the “mass songs” of the CCP. 


Foundation period of new music: Music educator 
Xiao Youmei returns from Germany in 1920 and 
with Cai Yuanpei augments the Peking University 
Music Study Society, which later becomes the 
Peking University Institute of Music and is China’s 
first sizeable new music education institution. In 
1927 the Institute of Music is disbanded and Xiao 
goes to Shanghai, where with Cai’s support in 
November of that year he establishes the National 
Conservatory of Music (later to become the 
National Institute of Music). In 1929, Huang Zi 
returns to Shanghai from the US to become 
professor and Dean of Studies at the National 
Institute. 
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1937-1949 





Major Historical Events in 
China 


Anti-Japanese War 
period (1937-1945) 
Civil War period 
(1946-1949) 
Northern Expedition 
September 18 Incident 
January 28 Incident 
Xian Incident 

Victory in the Anti- 
Japanese War 

Civil War between CCP 
and KMT 


Development of New Music 


After the July 7, 1937 Incident and the spread of the 
Anti-Japanese War throughout China, some of the 
National Institute’s staff and students withdraw to 
Chongqing and set up a Conservatory in Qingmu- 
guan, with another branch in Songlingang. Here 
they train musicians for the war effort. The Nation- 
alist government also sets up a Music Education 
Committee under the Ministry of Education, which 
is very effective in promoting music education. 
After the War, the Qingmuguan Conservatory 
moves to Nanjing. In CCP-controlled areas, musical 
activity is centred on the music department of the 
Lu Xun Academy and Communist Party music 
cadres. They widely promote Anti-Japanese 
National Salvation mass songs and songs about 
production and thrift, based on the schoolsong 
form, which thus gains considerably in strength. 

In 1942, Mao Zedong publishes his Talks at the 
Yanan Forum on Literature and Art. 





1950-1975 





Major Historical Events in 
China 


Founding of the People’s 
Republic of China 
Nationalist government 
moves to Taiwan 
Anti-Rightist Campaign 
and Great Leap Forward 
in the PRC 


Development of New Music 
New music develops differently in the PRC, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong and overseas: 


Mass songs continue to be popular in the PRC. In 
Taiwan, music educators who have moved from the 
Mainland and local musicians start to introduce 
New Music to Taiwan. In the late 1950s and early 
1960s, composers and music educators who have 
been trained overseas begin to return to Taiwan and 
have a decisive effect on new music there. 

On the Mainland, from the late 1950s to the mid- 
1960s, musical instruments, orchestras, cantatas, 
operas and symphonic music are on the increase. 
The first All-China Music Festival is held in July 
1956, and includes 4 operas, 8 symphonies, 12 
cantatas and song-cycles, 32 pieces for Chinese 
orchestras etc. This trend continues into the mid- 
1960s, and the number of works increases until the 
Cultural Revolution begins in 1966. 
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Meanwhile, in Taiwan, a variety of composers 
organisations are established, among them the 
Composers Forum, the Jianglang Music Forum, the 
Group of Five and the China Modern Music 
Research Association. These lay the foundation for 
the ROC Committee of the ACL (1973). Musicians 
in Taiwan refer to this period (1961-1973) as “the 
mainstream of the development of modern music 
in Taiwan.” 

There are few changes in Hong Kong, long a British 
colony, until the arrival of a group of composers 
and music educators from the Mainland in the 
1950s. A Chinese College of Sacred Music, estab- 
lished in the late 1940s, plays a major role in music 
in Hong Kong because it brings together Mainland 
musicians studying there and trains a group of local 
musicians. In 1965 the CUHK sets up a music 
department; in the mid-1970s a Chinese orchestra 
is founded, the Baptist College establishes a music 
department, and an Academy of Performing Arts is 
set up. These all play a role in the rapid develop- 
ment of new music in Hong Kong. 

With the exception of Zhou Wenzhong, who went 
to the US in the 1940s, the composers who go from 
the PRC, Taiwan and Hong Kong to study overseas 
in the 1970s are a younger generation. 





1966-1976 





Major Historical Events in 


China 


Cultural Revolution 
(1966-1976) 


Development of New Music 
Model operas and revolutionary songs: 


The Cultural Revolution launched by Mao Zedong 
in 1966 lasts for ten years. During this period, music 
consists of a few yangbanxi encouraged by Jiang 
Qing and songs which set Mao’s poems to music, or 
which praise the Revolution, in the style of school- 
song. The yangbanxi are actually little more than 
plagiarisations of other people’s work. 

The revolutionary yangbanxi: 
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The First Batch 
Revolutionary modern Peking opera 
Hongdeng ji [The red lantern] 
Shajiabang 
Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by 
strategy] 
Haigang [The harbour] 
Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the White Tiger Regiment] 


Revolutionary modern dance drama 
Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of women] 
Baimao nii [The white-haired girl] 


Revolutionary symphony 
Shajiabang 


The Second Batch 

Revolutionary modern Peking opera 
Longjiangsong [Song of Dragon 
River] 
Dujuanshan [Azalea Mountain] 
Panshiwan [Big Rock Bay] 
Pingyuan zuozhan [Battle on the 
plain] 
Hongse niangzijun [Red 
detachment of women] 
Hongyungang 


Revolutionary modern dance drama 
Yi Meng song [Ode to Yi Meng] 
Caoyuan ernii [Sons and daughters of the grassland] 


Piano pieces 
Hongdeng ji [The red lantern] 
(with piano accompaniment) 
Huang he [Yellow River] (piano 
concerto) 


Revolutionary symphony 
Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by 
strategy] 
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Post-Mao Era 





Major Historical Eventsin Development of New Music 
China New Wave music: 


+ “Reform and opening” . 
policy 


After the end of the Cultural Revolution, the PRC 
government implements a policy of reform and 
opening up which gives the by now stagnant field of 
musical culture a new lease of life. In the wake of 
improvements in production and increased cultural 
exchanges with other countries, music and the 
other arts begin to flourish. Increasing numbers of 
younger composers begin to use modern techniques 
in composing and to express themselves as they 
wish, seeking to modernise Chinese music in many 
different ways. PRC musicologists describe this 
phenomenon as “New Wave” music. In the 1980s, 4 
competitive musical events are held: the first 
National Symphony Competition (1981); the 
National Instrumental Music Competition (1983); 
the Piano, Western String Instruments and 
Chamber Music Competitions (1985) and, in Hong 
Kong, the first Festival of Music by Modern Chinese 
composers (1986). These give great impetus to 
modern musical creation. 

In Taiwan, when the ROC Committee of the ACL is 
founded in 1973, it becomes the centre of 
composing in Taiwan. It organises numerous 
concerts of new works, composition competitions, 
seminars on music etc. and publishes periodicals 
and scores. The evolution of music during this 
period is known as “the return of modern Chinese 
music.” 

In Hong Kong, after more than two decades of hard 
work in difficult circumstances the economy booms 
in the 1970s and musical activities mushroom, with 
the blessing of the government. A variety of music 
and dance organisations are established, the 
Academy of Performing Arts is set up, and 
numerous arts venues are opened. Musicians now 
have room to manoeuvre—the only drawback being 
that the authorities stress performing arts and 
neglect creation and theoretical and musicological 
research. To try and compensate for this, the Hong 
Kong Composers Guild and the Hong Kong 
Ethnomusicology Society are established. 
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At present, the majority of the most active members 
of the Chinese music world overseas are students 
who have gone abroad to study from the PRC, 
Taiwan and Hong Kong. Very young, they are a 
force to be reckoned with in modern Chinese 
music. 





Chart II 


Important New Music Educators and Composers 


Mainland China 


1860-1899 

Shen Xin’gong (1869-1947) 
Zeng Zhimin (1879-1929) 
Li Shutong (1880-1942) 
Xiao Youmei (1884—1940) 
Li Jinhui (1891-1967) 

Zhao Yuanren (1892—1982) 
Qing Zhu (1893-1959) 

Liu Tianhua (1895-1932) 


1900-1929 

Ren Guang (1900-1941) 
Zhang Hanhui (1902-1946) 
Ying Shangneng (1902-1973) 
Zheng Zhisheng (1903-1941) 
Wu Bochao (1903-1949) 

He Liiting (1903-1999) 
Huang Zi (1904-1938) 

Xian Xinghai (1905-1945) 
Liu Xue’an (1905-1985) 
Jiang Wenye (1910-1983) 
Tan Xiaolin (1911-1948) 
Chen Tianhe (1911-1955) 
Ding Shande (1911-1995) 
Wang Yunjie (1911-1996) 
Nie Er (1912-1935) 

Ma Sicong (1912-1987) 
Jiang Dingxian (1912-2000) 
Qu Wei (1914— 2002) 

Zheng Liicheng (1914-1976) 
Lu Huabo (1914-1994) 

Ma Ke (1918-1976) 


Li Huanzhi (1919-2003) 
Zhu Jian’er (1922- ) 
Chen Peixun (1922-2007) 
Sang Tong (1923- ) 

Luo Zhongrong (1924— ) 
Chen Mingzhi (1925- ) 
Wu Zugqiang (1927- ) 

Li Yinghai (1927-2007) 
Du Mingxin (1928- ) 

Shi Yongkang (1929- ) 


1930-1949 

Wang Lisan (1933- ) 

Jin Xiang (1935- ) 

Wang Xilin (1937— ) 
Yang Liqing (1942- ) 
Zhao Shaosheng (1945- ) 


1950-1969 

He Xuntian (1953- ) 
Jia Daqun (1955- ) 
Luo Jingjing (1953- ) 
Tang Jianping (1955- ) 
Ye Xiaogang (1955— ) 
Guo Wenjing (1956— ) 
Xu Shuya (1959- ) 
Zhang Qianyi (1959— ) 
Xu Jixing (1960- ) 


1970- 

Jin Wang (1978- ) 
Qin Yi (1981- ) 
Zhou Qing (1981- ) 
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Taiwan 


1900-1929 

Hsiao Er-hua (Xiao Erhua) (1905- 
1985) 

Kang Ou (1914-2005) 

Kao Zi-mei (Gao Cimei) (1914—2004) 

Chang Chai-hsiang (Zhang Caixiang) 
(1915-1991) 

Lu Chuan-sheng (Lü Quansheng) 
(1916-2008) 

Li Chung-he (Li Zhonghe) (1917— ) 

Kuo Chih-yuan (Guo Zhiyuan) (1921- ) 

Hsu Tsang-houei (Xu Changhui) 
(1929-2001) 


1930-1949 

Lu Yen (Lu Yan) (1930- ) 

Chen Mao-shuen (Chen Maoxuan) 
(1936- ) 

Ma Shui-long (Ma Shuilong) (1939- ) 

Shen Chin-tang (Shen Jintang) (1940- ) 

Hsu Sung-jen (Xu Songren) (1941- ) 

Tai Hung-hsuan (Dai Hongxuan) 
(1942-1994) 

Chien Nan-chang (Qian Nanzhang) 
(1942- ) 

You Chang-fa (You Changfa) (1942- ) 

Lai Deh-ho (Lai Dehe) (1943- ) 

Wen Lung-hsin (Wen Longxin) (1944- ) 

Pan Hwang-long (Pan Huanglong) 
(1945- ) 

Tzeng Shing-kwei (Zeng Xingkui) 
(1946- ) 


1950-1969 

Wu Ting-lien (Wu Dinglian) (1950- ) 

Chien Shan-hua (Qian Shanhua) 
(1954-) 

Lü Wen-tze (Lü Wenci) (1962- ) 

Ma Ting-yi (Ma Dingyi) (1962- ) 

Hong Chongkun (1963- ) 

Li Tzyy-sheng (Li Zisheng) (1965- ) 

Wang Sue-ya( Wang Siya) (1965- ) 


1970- 

Shih Pei-yu (Shi Peiyu) (1973- ) 

Chao Ching-wen (Zhao Jingwen) 
(1973-) 

Lin Kuei-ju (Lin Guiru) (1976- ) 

Jen Chen-hui (Ren Zhenhui) (1981— ) 


Hong Kong 


1860-1899 
Harry Ore (1885-1972) 


1900-1929 

Huang Yau-tai (Huang Youdi) (1912- ) 

Lin Sheng-shih (Lin Shengxi) 
(1914-1991) 

Wong Yok-yi (Huang Yuyi) (1924— ) 

Doming Lam (Lin Yuepei) (1926— ) 


1930-1949 

Fu Renzhi (1930- ) 

Yeung Sui-ting (Yang Ruiting) 
(1931-1996) 

David Gwilt (1932- ) 

Shi Jinbo (1932-1977) 

Guo Diyang (1933- ) 

Chan Kin-wah (Chen Jianhua) (1936- ) 

Chen Nengji (1942- ) 

Qu Wenzhong (1942-1992) 

Ng Ta-kong (Wu Dajiang) (1946-2001) 

Daniel Law Ping-leung (Luo Bingliang) 
(1946- ) 

Lo Wing-fai (Luo Yonghui) (1949- ) 


1950-1969 

Chan Wing-wah (Chen Yonghua) 
(1954- ) 

Mak Chi-piu (Mai Zhibiao) (1955- ) 

He Bingyi (1958- ) 

Wu Junkai (1959— ) 

Victor Chan Wai-kwong (Chen 
Weiguang) (1959- ) 

Joshua Chan Kam-piu (Chen Jinbiao) 
(1962- ) 
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Hui Cheung-wai (Xu Xiangwei) (1963- ) 
Chan Hing-yan (Chen Qing’en) (1963- ) 
Lo Hau-man (Lu Houmin) (1965- ) 


1970- 
Yip Shu-kin, Stephen (Ye Shujian) 
(1979-) 


Macao 


1900-1929 
Father Aureo da Costa Nunes e Castro 
(Ou Shida) (1916-1993) 


1930-1949 
Simão Barreto (Bai Shimen) (1940- ) 


Overseas 


1900-1929 
Zhou Wenzhong (1923- ) 


1930-1949 

Chu Wanghua (1941- ) 
Deng Zutong (1948- ) 
Chen Jianian (1949-— ) 
Huang Anlun (1949- ) 


1950-1969 

Chen Qigang (1951- ) 

He Hui’an (1952- ) 

Richard Tsang (Zeng Yefa) (1952- ) 
Chen Yi (1953- ) 

Zhou Long (1953- ) 

Lam Bun-ching (Lin Pinjing) (1954— ) 
Su Cong (1957- ) 

Tan Dun (1957- ) 

Tung Lai-sing (Dong Licheng) (1958— ) 
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550, 551, 557, 560, 616 

Yu Dafu HER 619 

Yu Qingzhu F BL 339 

Yu Shanjiang SY 311 

Yu Shu fy 4¥ 317, 321,514 

Yu Siu-wah (Yu Shaohua) #374 653 

Yuan Fang % J 470 

Yuan Shikai #2 [ISL 23-28, 72, 586, 
605-606 

Yue Lun sit f 311 

Yun, Jenny (Zhen Ni) #1 Wé 585 
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Zakharoff, B. 92, 102, 252, 705n3 

Zeng Zhimin 197528 9, 13, 23, 32, 33, 
34—42, 62, 63, 66, 73, 76, 78, 81, 84, 
97, 114, 128, 174, 186, 204, 304, 306, 
367, 380, 396, 412, 606, 610, 630, 
631, 662n36, 663n41, 663n46, 
664n59, 669n22, 683n161, 707n10, 
712n52, 721n127 

Zhai Heishan Æ% Il 549 

Zhang Chun % ķi 328, 713n57 

Zhang Dinghe fez All 345, 346 

Zhang Dunzhi IRI 314, 532 

Zhang Hanhui fe FE HE 196, 202, 204, 
272, 282, 285, 610 

Zhang Hao ik 349 

Zhang Hongdao “kut 98, 191, 195, 
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709n23, 715n62 

Zhang Jing’ an IRIZ 346 

Zhang Jingping IRF 321 

Zhang Jingwei iki Jef 652, 664n64, 
667n90 

Zhang Jinhong ie #883 25-26, 662n11 

Zhang Qianyi ik F— 515, 528, 532 

Zhang Quan Se HE 372, 623 

Zhang Rui jk Bi 292, 345 

Zhang Shouming 4hk<f HH 514 

Zhang Shu 5 HŠ 172, 173, 199, 207, 
270-271, 608, 677n116, 688n24, 
690n33 

Zhang Wengang ‘fe 3C] 314 

Zhang Xianliang Sle 23% 

Zhang Xiaofeng ie Bel 463 

Zhang Xiaohu 5k Ñ SE 346 

Zhang Yan ik 78463 

Zhang Yani 253 

Zhang Yu Sk T 346 

Zhao Cong itt H% 436-437 

Zhao Feng ii WR 298-299, 308, 473, 
544, 711n43 

Zhao Xiaosheng iH IKEA: 366, 516, 541 

Zhao Yuanren i 7t{E 10, 12, 14, 78, 81, 
98, 99, 114, 119, 128, 130, 140, 
141-151, 166, 170, 185—186, 194, 
204, 242—243, 262, 272, 282, 285, 
291, 292, 293, 314, 316, 511, 514, 
534, 539, 607, 610, 618, 620, 628 
631, 633, 677n113, 684n162, 
707n10, 712n52 

Zhdanov, Andrei 368, 622—623 

Zheng Deyuan BRS ii 549, 

Zheng Liicheng #4! i 204, 280, 282, 
311, 345, 361, 366, 469, 703n163 
713n57, 738n185 

Zheng Qiufeng HFK til 470, 

Zheng Sisen BE EAE 549 

Zheng Yanru ŽRK 4N 472 

Zheng Zhenyu BMH 314, 323, 713n57 

Zheng Zhisheng Mbiti 98, 204, 272, 
282, 534, 612, 679n124, 687n8 

Zhong Xinming $#{7 PA 515, 615 

Zhou Gangming JASNE 173, 206 
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Zhou Long Ji] ÑE 515-516, 518, 538, 
543, 614, 637, 742n50 

Zhou Qing Ji) Hi 643 

Zhou Weizhi Jt] #ilF 172-173, 311 

Zhou Wenzhong JEX 516, 518, 521, 
526, 543, 707n10, 751n82 

Zhou Xiaoyan Ji) ie 92 

Zhou Zhongnan Jil "FA 372, 725n163 

Zhou Zuoren Jal {EA 619 

Zhu Chongzhi Razi 253 

Zhu Guangqing RIE BF 514, 528 

Zhu Jian’ er ABE EF: 290, 314, 317, 323, 
328, 339, 366, 470, 483-487, 490, 
507, 514, 515, 516, 528, 539, 615, 
637-638, 643, 645, 646, 714n57, 
736n144, 738n2 

Zhu Shirui A tH Fit 500, 740n33, 751n86 

Zhu Weisu Ai RA 515 

Zhu Ying Ro BE 92, 93, 221, 361 

Zhuang Ying #£ WE 345, 346, 714n57 

Zong Jiang 7; {I 514 

Zuo Hongyuan Æ KIC 549 
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“A History of the Music of the Chinese Communist Party” [ PHRASE 18 

A rising generation, a lost generation XK HKI —# 513, 542, 751n80 

“A Talk with Music Workers” ART AFA MY wk ih > 304-305 

National Festival of Peking Opera on Contemporary Themes SHABU UKIUZA HI 
KA 382-383, 385-386, 391, 414, 423, 730n58 

Anti-Japanese national salvation mass singing movement, The pi H Rikiki £) 
189-190, 282 

Anti-Rightist campaign, The / 418) 139, 237-238, 295-298, 308, 310, 332, 345, 348, 
353, 369-372, 479, 623, 702n138, 717n102, 718n109, 722n140, 725n161, 168 
726n173 

Ars Nova X 284i} 11, 708n10 

Ask for help from the West HPI 77 232 180-182 














C 

Campus folk songs $% fa RAK 550 

Central Symphony Orchestra PK44 E] 254 

Centre of Asian Studies at the University of Hong Kong FÈR SWI PÙ 1, 5, 9, 
17, 18, 586-587, 653 

Changhenge [Song of everlasting regret] (RIRIK) (HAMA BI) 98, 124, 125, 127, 130, 
196, 214, 255-256, 292-293, 314, 512, 620, 676n90 

Changzhen [Long march symphony] (fe (iE) (26 #84%) 328, 332, 336, 362, 621 

Children’ s song-and-dance dramas 5d 2 PEA 153, 161, 165, 204 

Chinese art songs PH ZA HK 78, 99, 144, 148, 185, 243, 263, 291, 572, 607, 
680n141, 752n13 

Chinese Folk Music Research Society FEKI Er SEW AE 199, 208 

Chinese Musicians’ Association, The PE 72% A Ki @ 17, 659n20, 711n43, 741n34 

Chinese Society for Youths DERRE 174, 175, 176 

Chinese Symphony Orchestra, The #3236 224% 194, 244, 245, 272, 279, 280, 327 

Chongqing Music Research Society, The EE WIA 97 

Cloud Gate Dance Theatre EPHE 549, 641 

Committee on Arts Education in Institutions of Higher Learning, The K pi 24 (lt A 
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BAAS 105 
Communist thinking on literature and art rth Wy at FEA 366, 368, 631n2 
Composers Forum fil $/)42 547-548 
Composition in a similar style HERI 511-512, 514, 516, 518, 528, 542, 739n22 











D 

Debussy Incident, The #44 F 472-473, 476, 477, 737167 

Decision concerning the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution BAXS IEE BERSAK 
a AP AY PRA 370, 723n149 

Die Chinesische Klassische Oper [On China’ s classical opera] (iy FE fy HERI) 175 

Dou E yuan [Snow in summer] (voices, suona and percussion) CH WE) (AGE > HA 
IN > RHE) 346, 554, 646 

Duo ye <2 HB) 521, 536, 541, 614, 744n52 






































E 
“Eight points on literature and art” (GÆR) 296, 369, 709m28 
Ertong singe [New songs for children] <E EIK) 269 


F 

First National Music Week, The SJ RB #7 48 JF] 308, 328, 345, 369, 722139 

folk song collection campaign, The KIKI RES) 550, 616, 617 

Folk song creation AIYE Ba AK 550 

“four great problems in twentieth-century Chinese musical thinking” , The | — + tH: 4g 
P Bd er SE ABS DK SEG | 63205 

Fuxing chuzhong yinyue jiaokeshu [Text books for the revival of music in junior high 
schools] GRIA PE EAEE) 119, 121, 123, 124 














G 
Great Leap Forward, The KRE 202, 295-296, 303, 305, 308, 310, 311, 332, 369 
384-385, 435, 623, 718n109, 722n142, 729n44 
great revolutionary repudiation, The EMAK HEF] 374, 477 
Criticism of Hongloumeng yanjiu [A study of Dream of the red chamber] $} (ALB 
SUH) HILA) 296, 305, 368, 378, 479, 623 
The “Hu Feng counter-revolutionary clique” incident | $H JEU EM 48 
296, 368 479, 709n25, 722n136 
The nationwide campaign to criticize the film Wu Xun zhuan [Life of Wu Xun] #f 
CBI) WHEE 296, 304, 368, 370, 479, 623 
Group of Five, The HAB 548 
Guomin changgeji [National songbook] <E EX" ak 42) 36, 44, 48 
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He Liiting guanji [Complete works of He Liiting] (4 #k7] 2922 653, 701n131, 
759n65 

Heterologous co-existence PERY WAF 511 

Homologous variations |E] ERJ ERA 511 
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Hong Kong Arts Festival AHS fifi 592, 650 

Hong Kong Ballet, The HELA 3% i] 591 

Hong Kong Chinese Orchestra FUs 138] 571, 573, 576, 578, 591, 641, 648, 756n35 

Hong Kong Dance Company # #845 573, 576, 591 

Hong Kong Ethnomusicology Society WHS RIK fy SBE 17, 279, 587, 592, 653, 
754n17, 760n67 

Hong Kong Fringe Club Festival FUAPE 592 

Hong Kong Sinfonietta WHEN E] 591, 641, 650, 759n42 

Huaijiu [In memoriam] (Overture for orchestra) CRE) (45% Fr H) 12, 14, 116-118, 
123-124, 130, 131-132, 136, 233, 239, 244, 285, 323, 327, 612, 669n27, 675n77, 
696n90, 754n16 

Huang zi yizuo ji [Posthumous anthology of Huang Zi’ s works] «= HER) 653, 
676n90, 759n64 

Huanghe dahechang [Yellow River cantata] CAM KAI) 14, 150, 196, 202, 208, 210, 
213, 214, 221, 285, 292-293, 457—458, 609, 610, 619, 633, 691n37, 699n110, 
754n21 

Huanghe de gushi [The story of the yellow crane] (HC fH WKE) 328-329, 336, 339, 
611, 612, 713n57 

Hujia shiba pai [Reeds pipes, 18 beats] KHH +/\ 4H 584 



















































































I 
Instituto Cultural de Macau AFISA FÆ 597, 752n28 
instrumentalised art, The | THAL | 632-633 
“integration of ee realism and revolutionary romanticism,” The | "Enp HY Ed 


EFS Fl At AY RS EE | 368-369, 7210132 
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Jianglang Music Forum EME m% 548 

Jiangxi Provincial Committee for the Implementation of Music Education Pa # HE 
THRABEAG 95,194 

Jinling Girls’ Liberal Arts College HALI CHEE BE R 97 














K 
Kongmiao dacheng yuezhang [Music of the Confucius temple] KFL K ISERE) 235, 
242, 244, 285, 696n94 


L 

Left-wing Music Movement Ac 3 77 447189) 8, 168, 174, 186, 284, 472, 473-474, 
477-478, 677n116, 680n136, 687n24 

“Let a hundred flowers bloom, weed out the old and let the new emerge” | HE AK 
HEB tH | 382, 723n144, 727n9 

Letter from Comrade Lin Biao to the Standing Committee of the Central Military 
Commission MIZA AAs PREZ A ZB a) 378 

Li Shutong gequji [The songs of Li Shutong] CERE] HK HH R) 58-61, 76, 665n64, 
666n75 
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Liang Shanbo yu Zhu Yingtai (Violin Concerto) (32 1 {A HILI £) 321, 323, 621, 
716n80 

“Lin Biao tongzhi weituo Jiang Qing tongzhi zhaokai de Budui Wenyi Gongzuo 
Zuotanhui jiyao” [Summary of the Forum on Literature and Art Work in the 
Armed Forces with which Comrade Lin Biao entrusted Comrade Jiang Qing] 
CPR Tr a Ze ETL TY a A Bed 9 Ta SC STE ER ALE) 378 

“Literature for national defense” | IDI È 2% | 172, 367, 474, 

Little Music Magazine (7% 84 / NERE) 84 








M 

Macao International Music Festival YUPI Bd R77 44 601 

Mingyue Opera Association H H WAF 153, 161 

Modern Chinese Music Bureau FBI BU ZEN 548 

Mong Dong 517, 518, 536, 539, 541, 614, 641, 741n47, 741n48, 742n49, 747n56 

Music criticism 77 “241t#F 262, 373, 374, 499, 507, 543, 587, 594, 622-624, 634, 635, 
736n151 

Music Group of the League of Left-wing Dramatists, The "P PI Ac 32 ERIC Gh WA Tr Se 
JAE. (BUST SEAL) 153, 70708 

“Music is the language of a superior world” | 7482 EAM ai & J 180-181 

Music Premiere #3445 548 

Mutong duandi [The herdboy’ s flute] KE KIF? 102, 252-256, 258, 316, 524, 620, 
716n73 








N 
National Conservatory of Music W| yz 77 48% 87-88, 90-91, 93, 95, 97, 101, 107, 139, 
166, 184, 191, 193, 196, 205, 254, 262, 265, 271, 272, 275, 279, 282, 288, 301, 304, 
362, 607, 631n3, 669n24, 669n25, 67150, 705n4 

National Institute of Music Boz 774253 FL he (Be a7 FF EX) 91-93, 95, 101, 103, 105, 
107, 115, 117-119, 138, 140, 155, 179, 190, 194, 195, 221, 223, 252, 253, 265, 275, 
277, 282, 286, 288, 293, 361, 362, 669n26, 673n62, 686n2 

National style KIKE 96, 102, 223, 243, 259, 262, 302, 306-310, 445, 511, 521, 536, 
539, 544, 557, 712n49 

“New Music of realism” (WE = 3869 Brey 4 | 173, 684n164 

New Opera HK) 11, 341, 342, 345-346, 399, 712n50, 717100 

Nie Er quanji [Complete works of Nie Er] (#8 4-442) 17, 159, 677n115, 678n120, 
710n33 

Northern China People’s Cultural Ensemble #21 A R XTE 257 















































o 
Orchestra of the Shanghai School for Poor Children E Mif 50 E 9X38 KX 37 


P 

Peking Friends of Music Society, The LIFE 97 

Peking Girls’ University Music Department Jim & FHKE SEA 101, 107 

Peking Girls’ Higher Normal School Music Department JE 4 F te SFA BE PF E 
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HER 95, 100, 167 

Peking Girls’ Normal University Music Department [t i F fh KE EP 95 

Peking National Specialist Arts School Music Department J635 BA 37. 28 fli] SEP SBE E 
BERL 95 

Peking Reform Association for String and Bamboo Instruments JEAX BAS oH +t. 97 

Peking University Daily (Ab K® H Fil) 83, 85-87 

Peking University Institute of Music FLR AKE R HB Pr 86, 88, 101, 105, 115, 167, 
184 

Peking University Music Group Itt St 44E] 81, 83, 91 

Peking University Music Research Society JERKE W 32 @ 13, 81-88, 90-91, 
93-94, 95, 97, 100-101, 103, 166, 184, 667n4, 668n8, 668n17, 668n18 

Peking University Music Seminar, The JE AKEE BY a Er AET a T 82-83 

Peking University Music Theory Research Society, The Att 258 SLUT 82-83 

programme music and absolute (non-programme) music $A Pr SEBS My BE 
380, 474—476 

propaganda group of the Joint Defence Army’ s Political Department, The Hi Iy EEGA 


TB Ex EK 257 

































































Q 
Qingliang geji [Songs for refreshment] (#4 YAK AE) 56-59, 666n74 
Qingmuguan National College of Music, The F A bi tr 5 bE 93 


R 
Reforms in traditional drama Bt HH HCE 380 
Republic of China Committee of the Asian Composers’ League, The "P4 Fe p] E HHH 
Wii ed AR (EE PS HH BA) 548, 550 
Research Institute of Music at the Chinese Academy of Art, The FB kl 28 Gly EIT be ey 
DEI 17, 652, 659n20, 659n21 
Review of Culture, Macao WA FY SK XE wE) 597, 752n28, 753n33 
Revolutionary mass songs HEM HE AA AK HH 3, 34, 73, 76, 78, 380, 447, 448, 467, 469, 606, 
632n5, 736n147 
Revolutionary modern dance drama *: fi RARER] 
Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] <H E2} 280, 341-342, 345, 347, 383, 384, 
390, 439-442, 448, 466, 496, 717n98, 717n99, 734n104, 734n105, 734n108 
Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of women] KAE fe F#) 390, 439, 442, 
445-448, 463, 465, 466, 467, 734n104, 734n112 
Revolutionary modern Peking opera TE ATF CHB 378, 385, 399, 430, 435, 451, 466 
Dujuanshan [Azalea Mountain] (#E AS LU) 387, 388, 430, 435, 438, 731n81, 
732n83 
Haigang [The harbour] (#£#§) 389, 390, 399-401, 404, 407-408, 426, 427, 431, 
438, 448, 729n47, 729n48 
Hongdengji [The red lantern] (4.40) 386, 387, 389, 390, 404—408, 411-414, 
417, 421, 423, 427, 434, 435—436, 452, 730n55, 730n58, 730n61, 732n81 
Hongse niangzijun [Red detachment of women] (AI fit T E} 347, 387, 430, 
731n81 
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Hongyungang (AL. E j) 731n81 

Longjiangsong [Song of Dragon River] (#2744) 430-431, 434, 438, 439, 731n81, 
732n82, 732n90 

Panshiwan [Big Rock Bay] (#541 #) 430, 438, 731n81, 732n84 

Qixi Baihutuan [Raid on the White Tiger Regiment] (#7 W H jë 
390, 423, 426—427, 431, 436, 731n76, 731n80 

Shajiabang (Uy RUE) 389, 390, 414, 417-418, 421-422, 427, 434, 436, 453, 730n63, 
730n71, 730n72 

Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy] (#7 PURE LL) 386, 387, 
389, 391, 395-396, 401, 404, 407—408, 427, 436, 438, 448, 458, 729n41, 
730n48 

Revolutionary symphonic music Emy #7 3% 

Shajiabang (Uy RUE) 390, 419, 427, 451-453, 457, 458, 465, 467, 734117, 
735n119 

Zhiqu Weihushan [Taking Tiger Mountain by strategy] (#7 BURURE 451, 457, 
458, 465—467, 732n81, 735n125 

Baimaonii [The white-haired girl] (1% &) (symphonic suite) 451, 457, 460, 463, 
465, 466, 467, 735n128 
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Hl) 386, 387, 389, 
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Shanghai Ministry of Works Orchestra, The E M} T HA 5% 868 117, 136, 612, 
670n27 

Shanghai School for Poor Children EWE SEE 37-38, 42, 669n22 

six criteria for distinguishing between fragrant flowers and poisonous weeds, The #¥ il 
ATEMA Bi NIRE 371-372, 382-383, 7250168 

Society for Music, the Arts and Literature IBF (BIZE) 93-95, 97, 166, 
669n26 

Society for National Music BM R 773% @ 35, 37 

Songs based on Mao’ s Quotations HIPK MK 311, 377, 380, 466-467, 614 

Sunflowers Music Group |] H 3848 @ 548 





T 

Taiwan wuqu [Taiwanese Dance] <E% fE Hl] ) 233, 239, 332, 620, 676n92, 696n94, 
754n16 

“Talks at the Yan’ an forum on literature and art” (EJE SCARE ER _L AY aaa > 3, 

173, 200, 284, 286, 289, 296, 341, 379, 383, 477, 479, 512, 608, 635, 706n6 

theory of cultural circles in music, The 742 xk lit 178 

theory of human nature of the bourgeoisie, The Af PRIRA PE 476 

Thousand-person choir - AK 48 192-193 

Three Prominences, The =X tH 391, 411, 414, 420, 422, 430, 440, 447-448, 451, 478, 
623 

training troops at Xiaozhan, near Tianjin KYE/) EME 24, 25-26, 28, 586, 605 

“Two memoranda on literature and art” HIM 3c 3424 (i izo 296, 305, 378, 
386, 711n45, 712n46, 726n1 
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V 
“Views on literature and art at the present time” (originally “Ten points on literature 


and art” ) «(i Wy P CER EW EL) (ER) ( (SCART) WIA) 369 
































WwW 

Wusi shiqi gegu xuanji [Selected songs of May Fourth period] «7. V5 REH EK HH ESE) 
140 

X 


Xin’gong gequji [The songs of Xin’ gong] CO La HH 4E) 44 

Xin shige ji [Collection of new poems and songs] (#ie HKSE) 142, 143, 145, 148, 151, 
677n113 

Xinmin Society #FEL 236, 243, 695n88 

Xinyue chao [New Music Tide] (i 3211) 166 

Xuexiao changgeji [Songbooks for Schools] CEIR KAE) 43-44 








Y 

Yangbanxi, model works, please refer to “Revolutionary modern Peking opera,” and 
“Revolutionary modern dance drama.” HAWA 

Yangge (a kind of rural folk-song, opera) BLK 280, 329, 341, 346, 383, 441, 496, 
704n166 

Yi zi xing qiang [Interpreting songs according to the sound of the words] <A FITE) 
266, 359, 720n121 

Yinyue tonglun [Introduction to Music] <È 44% iii) 179-181 

Yinyue zazhi [Music Magazine] (7732 Mi ) 84, 85, 94, 102, 166 

Yuedian compilation and Revision Committee of the Ministry of Internal Affairs and 
the Ministry of Education, The BCA ib AECH AY Aid TS 105 

Yuehua [Words on Music] (474) 179-181 

Yueyi [Music and the Arts] (442%) 93, 179, 675n75, 675n80, 682n150 








Z 
Zhandi singe [New songs from the battlefield] (BK HE TAK) 469 
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1. Sir Robert Hart's personal brass band (including baritone horn, tuba, bass drum with cymbals 
and side drum). Photographed in Hart's garden in the late 1890s. On the far right stands 
Encarnação, the band’s Portuguese instructor. 


2. Early twentieth century brass band. Reproduced from the Shanghai Municipal Report, n.d. 


























3. Shanghai Municipal Orchestra. Photographed in Shanghai, 1922. Reproduced from the 
Shanghai Municipal Report, 1922. 


4. Zeng Zhimin and his orchestra: a group photograph of the orchestra of the Shanghai School 
for Poor Children. Zeng is pictured in front of the orchestra, holding the baton, Cao Rujin 
is seated on the left of the picture, holding a violin, and Gao Yanyun stands in the centre at 
the rear, holding a double bass. Originally published in the third issue of Jiaoyu zazhi 
(February 1911). 





























5. Shen Kin'gong (1869-1947) 


6. Zeng Zhimin (1879-1929), photographed 
in 1905 


7. Li Shutong (1880-1942) 
8. Xiao Youmei (1884-1940) 









































9. Li Jinhui (1891-1967) 

10. Zhao Yuanren (1892-1982) 
11. Qing Zhu (1893-1959) 

12. Liu Tianhua (1895-1932) 








13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 





Shen Xin’gong (1869-1947), colour portrait 
in acrylics 

Xiao Youmei (1884-1940), colour portrait 
in acrylics 

Wang Guangqi (1892-1936), colour 


portrait in acrylics 


Huang Zi (1904-1938), colour portrait in 
acrylics 















































. Ren Guang (1900-1941) 
18. Zhang Hanhui (1902-1946) 
19. Ying Shangneng (1902-1973) 
20. Wu Bochao (1903-1949) 

21. Zheng Zhisheng (1903-1941) 
22. He Liiting (1903-1999) 




















23 














23. Huang Zi (1904-1938) 
24. Xian Xinghai (1905-1945) 


























25. 


26. 
27. 





Xian Xinghai and his fellow 
classmates in composition 
class, with Paul Dukas, the 
composition teacher, at the 
Paris Conservatoire in 1935. 
Dukas is standing in the centre 
of the front row, while Xian 
Xinghai appears second on the 
right. From Zhongguo yishu 
yanjiuyuan yinyue yanjiusuo 
[Music Research Institute of 
the Chinese Academy of Arts], 
ed., Xian Xinghai [Picture 
album of Xian Xinghai] 
(Beijing: Renmin yinyue 
chubanshe, 1983). 


Liu Xue’an (1905-1985) 


Jiang Wenye (1910-1983), 
taken in Tokyo between 1934 
and 1936 









































28. Jiang Wenye (1910— 
1983), takenin 1941 at 
the Yungang Caves 


29. Tan Xiaolin (1911— 
1948), woodcut 


30. Chen Tianhe 
(1911-1955) 


31. Ding Shande 
(1911-1995) 












































32. Jiang Dingxian 
(1911-2000) 


33. Nie Er (1912-1935) 
34. Ma Sicong (1912-1987) 
35. Lu Huabo (1914-1994) 





























36. Ma Ke (1918-1976) 

37. Zhu Jian’er (1922— ) 

38. Luo Zhongrong (1924— ) 
39. Du Mingxin (1928- ) 


















































40. Shi Yongkang (1929- ) 
41. Jin Xiang (1935— ) 

42. Wang Xilin (1937— ) 
43. Yang Liqing (1942- ) 

















44. Qu Xiaosong (1952- ) 


45. Luo Jingjing (1953- ) 
46. He Xuntian (1953- ) 
47. Ye Xiaogang (1953- ) 









































48. Tang Jianping (1955- ) 
49. Jia Daqun (1955- ) 

50. Guo Wenjing (1956- ) 
51. Zhang Qianyi (1959- ) 
































52. Xu Shuya (1959- ) 

53. Xu Jixing (1960- ) 

54. Hsu Tsang-houei (1929-2001) 
55. Lu Yen (1930- ) 



































56. Ma Shui-long (1939- ) 











57. Hsu Sung-jen (1941- ) 





58. You Chang-fa (1942- ) 
59. Lai Deh-ho (1943- ) 
60. Pan Hwang-long (1945-— ) 

















61. Harry Ore (1885-1972) 





62. Huang Yau-tai (1912- ) 





63. Lin Sheng-shih (1914-1991) 


























64. Wong Yok-yi (1924- ) 
65. Doming Lam (1926— ) 


66. Yeung Sui-ting 
(1931-1996) 


67. Shi Jinbo (1932-1997) 















































68. David Gwilt (1932— ) 
69. Qu Wenzhong (1942-1992) 
70. Chen Kin-wah (1936— ) 

71. Chen Nengji (1942- ) 





72. Ng Ta-kong (1946-2001) 
73. Daniel Law Ping-leung (1946- ) 
74. Lo Wing-fai (1949— ) 


75. Chan Wing-wah (1954- ) 






























































76. Victor Chan Wai-kwong 
(1959-) 


77. Hui Cheung-wai (1963- ) 
78. Chan Hing-yan (1963- ) 
79. Lo Hau-man (1965- ) 
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80. Stephen Yip Shu-kin 
(1979- ) 


81. Father Aureo da Costa 
Nunes e Castro 
(1916-1993) 


82. Simao Barreto (1940- ) 
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83. Zhou Wenzhong (1923- ) 

84. Chen Qigang (1951- ) 

85. Richard Tsang Yip-fa (1952- ) 
86. Zhou Long (1953- ) 

87. Chen Yi (1953- ) 




































88. Lam Bun-ching (1954— ) 





89. Su Cong (1957— ) 
90. Tan Dun (1957- ) 


